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PREFACE 

The period with which this volume treats w^s ooedurlai? 
which the country was mentally io a depressed state. 
The Non-co-operation Movement had btieu in full swing for 
some time, but had not yielded the results which those who 
misconceived the nature of Its working had expected of it. 
Those who took Gaudhiji^s dictum almtt “Swaraj within a 
Year” literally found themselves in deep disappointment. The 
movement towards co-operadon began to gather moment-^ 
turn as was evidenced by the fact that resolutions began to be 
moved in the legislatures demanding “ Dotninton Status” and 
enquiry into the Indian Reforms question. The Government, 
on their part, were not slow to exploit the situation. The 
notorious “Dual Policy " was out in operation, and while 
repression had not been given up, the foundations were being 
laid for a policy which resulted in the setting up of the Simon 
Commission. 

The period was in every way a trying one for Candhtji, 
ITe w'as riddled with questions about the eIBcacy of his policy. 
Was his political philosophy consistent with the teachings of 
the Gltft that it was the duty of God and the Greit Ones to put 
down the wicked and protect the righteous ? How could he 
expect masses of ordinary mortals to withstand the attacks of 
unscrnpulouseaemiesVitliout retaliating ? Had not alS his talk 
of "Swaraj within a Year'" proved vainglorious? Had not his 
“somersauh” in the Bardoli affair worked untold havoc among 
the people of Guntur who had withheld payment of taxes in 
pursuance of his programme? How was Pfindo-Muslim unity 
furthered by his "playing into the hands” of a handful of 
fanatical Muslims? Far rather, had not communal feuds 
increased since the advent of Gaudhiji in Indian politics? Had 
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^ not alienated, by hfs obstinate adherence to an^ 4 nAie^ 
philosophy* leaders *like Malaviya, Das, Lajpat Rai ? Was he 
not weakening the alreat^y docile and timid Hindus by his 
anti *un touch ability cnmpaigo? Had not the charkha proved 
its untf ustworthiness in this age of science ? 


The publication which is placed before the public provides 
answers to these and other similar questions. The doctrine 
of Ahimsa is so great, its bearfng on the multitudinous situa¬ 
tions that arise 'm the course of hunfian affairs so close and yet 
so subtle that there is little to be surprised at that, to its exposi¬ 
tion, Gandhiji has devoted many of bis most valuable articles* 
So are his other teachings—the value of hands pinning frojpi the 
spiritual no fess than from the economic standpoint ; the need 
for purging the country of the evils of dr.'nk and Dfuntouch- 
ability that corrode Hindu society; the paramount neaissity 
of bridging ^he gulf that exists between community and com¬ 
munity^ between those who hebeva in Hinduism and those who 
profess Islam, between the rich and powerful and the poor anc^ 
lowly, between Capital and Labour, i- 

Al>ove afk Gandhiji's treatment of the many problems th0f> 
have arisen for solution from time to time not only in the 
pobticah social and economic affairs of the nation, but in the 
lives of individuals as well in so far as they have been referred 
to him, is of such universal interest and value that it cannot be 
allowed to lie imprisoned in the stray volumes of a weekly 
periodicak Bence this publicatioo—this guide to perfect 
lTfe"\ if we may so call it, for bringing which out the Publishers 
need not make any apology. 


Rajendra Prasad. 


\ 
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^Ih January^ / 92 / 
THE CONGRESS 
By M, K, Gandhi 


When in Cawnpore the delegates gave the in vita- 

tiou to hold the Congress of 1926 at Gauhati and the Congress- 
accepted the invitation, I was filled with misgivings^ I felt that 
Assam ^was loo far away^ too unorganised and too poor to 
'shoulder the heavy burden of holding a Congress sessiois. 
Gauhati h^is a population of only i6,doo. No place with such 
a sttiall population has before Oanhati had the temerity to 
invite the Coogross. Gauhati, however, beat all previous 
records, and in an incredibly short space of time erected, in the 
midst of surroundings of great natural beauty on the banks of 
the great Brahmaputra, a city under Khadi canvas. The huge 
Congress pavilion itself was made of pure Assam Khadi. The" 
•Reception Committee had to import material and men from 
outside in order to provide tor the varied of delegates and 
visitors from diJferent provinces. Leaders" quartets were' 
isolated from the delegates* quarters. When 1 reseuted the 
isolation, 1 was told that it was not done intentionally, but it 
had to be done because there was not enough ground available 
in one single spot to provide accommodation ,for ad, Tne 
coastructiovi of the cottages was incredibly simple; Assam 
bnmbou, Assam mud, Assam straw, Assam Kbadi and Assam 
labour were responsible for the very simple but artistic huts 
erected on the Brahmaputia bank. And as Mr. Phookan led 
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one of these huts, he saidt * Now it must 

heart in that we are giving you, not a pabce miscalled hut, 
as you had remarked in Belgaum, but we are giving you a pre^ 
per hut, only we cannot claim any merit for it liecause it is a 
virtue of necessity; for we could hove given you nothing more, 
nothing less/ J was, howeveri more than glad for this virtue of 
necessity. Let not the reader, however, imagine for one naoment 
that there was in any degree whatsoever less comfort in these 
artistic huts thaa in the palatial-boking structure that was 
provided in Bcigattm. AO the other arrangements, so far as I 
gather, were in keeping with this artistic simpHcfty, 

The address of the Chairman of the Reception Comniittee 
was equally simple and equally artistic, and, therefore, tmturaUy 
brief. 

Proceedings coituneuced punctually at the advertised time* 
No time was lost in ceremonial functions. In a few minutes 
Mr* Fhookau’s brief address was ftnished, the President amidst 
shouts Of applause walked to the rostrum and read his address, 
The suppresaed gloom cast over the assejubly through the news of 
the assassiisation of Swami Shraddhauandji was no doubt there, 
but it was not allowed to be made visible. The delegates knew 
that Swamiji had died a hero's death and it therefore demanded 
no tears but aciioti, and so tbi business part of the Congress 
went on as if aoihing had happened, The ceremonial was 
severely cut off, including the usual presidential procession* 
The address of the President for the matters it covers is brief 
enough. I pass by the references to the Councils and the 
defence of the Swarajist attitude, which occupies half of the 
address. 

The constructive programme has its due share given to it. 
The place of honour is assigned to Kiaaddar* The President 
trusts that the AU-IndIa Spinoers ' Association will becouie a 
nation-wide labour organisation which, if it cannot be identical 
with Swaraj, will go some way towards ft. It can become that, 
if every Congr<.issnian and every Congreaswamau will do bis or 
her duty. 'The spinning wheel/' says Sjt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
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<5#-by its persiiasiveatjss afifeeted to a visible extent the 
national psychology and has lent a new dignity to onr manhood 
and womanhood/' This was nioie than exemplified by the 
enthusiastic manner in which the amendment in the franchise 
clause regarding Kh adder was accepted by the Congress in 
spite of stubborn opposition ollerecl to it. No wonder that the 
President considers that Khaddar is at once the radiant 
-symbol of our self-reliance and of our power of resistance/' 

In the constructive programrae the second place is given 
to Prohibition, and the President correctly pleads guilty to the 
charge that we have not lately paid much attention to the 
-question of total prohibition. ‘‘The movement,” he says, ‘‘will 
gain in moral grandeur, If wO successfully organise the will of 
the nation in that behalf/* He rein arks that “no minister has 
during the past six years been found> and I doubt whether a 
minister will now be found, to 1>e courageous enough to bring 
ia a bHl for total prohibition and to resign his office on its 
rejection or disallowance/* There is something somewhere 
utterly wrong, if in a place like India, which is overwhelmingly 
dry, ministers are unwilling to provide what is the aatbn’s due, 
namely, total prohibition. There Is as much flaw’' in the argu¬ 
ment that it is an interference with the ri^ht of the people as 
there would be in the argument that the laws prohibiting theft 
■interfere with the right of thieving, A thief steals all earthly 
possessions, a drunkard steals his own and his neighbours* 
honour* It surprises me to discover that the President has 
failed to suggest the obvmus method of providing for the deficit 
of revenue. There is a huge military expenditure, so much of 
which is utterly useless and based upon distrust of the nation. 
It is capable of reduction by more than 25 crores, which is the 
revenue from drinks and drugs. 

Untouch ability comes next. He does not think that it is 
necessary to wait for Swaraj till untouchabiHly is removed. 
He cites the capital instance, in his favour, of the United 
States of America achieving freedom long fjefore the alioliliou 
of a very real widespread slavery. But he hastens to add 
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all a^rtt .that we must make <iu eud of untouci 
fcifity, apart from aay question of Swaraj and whether we ever 
win Swaraj or not* And then thisi B-rabrntn philosopher 
fp+ys down that higher philosophy of Hinduism as 

w'eiJ as the history of the religious dissldeuce in our country 
emboldens me to claim that the rule regarding un- 
touchability has neither part Bor lot with the indestructible soul 
of Hinduism. Judged by any test humanitarian, rational or 
spiritual, patriotic or democratic# we cannot wiMi decency up¬ 
hold in Hinduism the dogma of an imniiitable untouchabiiity. 
It clouds our vision# limits our experience, hardens our heart, 
narrows our sphere of responsibility and prevents our ideals of 
justice, love and sincerity from being perfect."^ I congratulate 
the President for this eloquent and severe condemnation of the 
curse that has descended upon Hinduism. 

The next heading is labour and tinem ploy men t I am in- 
cimed to think that this needs more diligent study than it 
appears to have been given to it. It requires#, in my opink)ij, 
CQDsiderable revision. I suggest that the Churka movement 
with all its implications provides the largest form of relief to 
the unemployment of mTllions, 

The currency policy of the Government has also claimed a 
paragraph in his address. The President ^ cordially' vvelconie^* 
the formatioo of the Indian CurrenC5^ League and trusts that 
it will adequately educate public opinion on the question of 
the ratio, the gold standard, gold currency and other cognate 


questions, But I am certain/^ he says, '' the League will be 


able to achieve nothing, either by debate and vote in the As¬ 
sembly or by protest outside, unless it comes into line witii tne 
Congress and unless its members harness themselves to the 
dynamic politics of the Congress/' 

Indian States have also found a paragraph in the address. 
Greater India naturally follows the paragraph on Indian 
States. "The status of Indians abroad, whether in South 
Africa or Kenya, in Fill or Guiana, in Ceylon or Malaya, in 
Americaor Australia, depends ioevitably upon the status of 
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tHeir own land ; and Swaraj for India dcpeadi^ In iti 
the brave and unfaltering spirit of out kith and kin 
across the seas,” 

I suppose the presidential suggestion of the holding once 
in a way of a session of the Congress in South Africa ” is 
merely a pious wisli. The subject deserves better examination 
than it has received. I presunie the absencei of any reference 
to Mr. Andrews'signal services IS an unintentianal oversight 
•due to the many local pre-occupations of the very busy Presi¬ 
dent 


Asiatic Federation comes in, too, for a few lines. Mr. Iyen¬ 
gar deplores that ” we have too tong neglected the possibilities 
of a cultural and business union with all Asiatic countries/* I 
venture to suggest that the culttirai union is beiug sufficiently 
attended to by our great Poet and the business union by the 
great commercial firms. 

The irrepressible optimism of the President is to be observ¬ 
ed in the paragraphs upon Coinniunalisai and Nationalism. 
** I am coritident/' says he, that, wherever intensive propa¬ 
ganda, sincere and persuasive, dearly analyses the fallacies 
underlying it, communalism will go to the wall. Happily, pre¬ 
judice and suspicion are not deep-seated amongst Indians and 
comniunalism is but their off-spring.” 

Uudet the heading * Plea for Tolerance,* one reads the 
following pregnant sentence: ” Though each community should 
be free to make conversions, no resort to conversion is really 
any longer useful or necessary. For the lives of the best and 
most pious men in each community are a fitter and more effect¬ 
ive propaganda in that behalf than definite missionary effort. 
But wherever the latter is made, it should be open and general, 
and neither secret nor directed to the converting of particular 
men or women. Let us realise that no great and long-establish¬ 
ed religion gains in truth, beauty or spiritnaHty with any 
increase in its census figures.” He winds up the paragraph by 
riuoting the following beautiful passage from Ashoka's inserip- 
tions: He who does reverence to his own sect, while dts- 
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aging the sects of others wholly fronn attachment 
6 wa, with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, m 
reality by such conduct inflicts the sevc^rest injury on his own 
sect.^^ 

The President is evidently against communal represent a- 
tion. He says That much abused expression 'communal 
representation ' is a misnomer; for all the communities are 
erjualiy interested in all public questions and in the country’s 
problems and in the particular solutions of them.” Again he 
says: “ Let us realise ckarSy that to uphold justice between 
man and man is to uphold justice between conimimity and 
community. As a safeguard, a negative rule against ToembLr& 
of any community or caste mooopoUsing offices is all that is 
required. 

** The intrusion into politics of religion/* the President re¬ 
marks, and very often of dogmatic religion, must he resisted 
as a primitive or mediaeval idea, born of theocracies and 
disastrous alike to religion and to politics,” But be adds, ** I 
do.not speak of morality or of that spiritual qu ality which is 
common to all religions ; for thereby politics and organisations 
are cleansed and made sweet and wholesome/' 

Let us not forget/* Sjt. Iyengar adds, ** in the fever of 
political controversy, that the strength of each religion is de¬ 
rived from God and rooted in the souls of Prahlads. Not ali 
the tortures of a Torqiiemada, nor all the burning at the stakes, 
nor all the forms of persecution have been able to destroy the 
mystic quality of the human soul. Neither Hinduism nor 
Islam derives or requires strength either from the present or 
from any future Goveniment, Both stand far, far above 
Swaraj, which is not comparable to them. Neither foreign 
governments nor seif-governments, neither democracies nor 
autocracies, can destroy that seed of faith which is in every 
one of us, that inspired interpretation of the universe to which 
one clings for guidance and solace in this xvorld and for salva¬ 
tion in the next” 

The last three pages of the address are devoted to a fer- 
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for iTnity^ There cao be only tv;'o parties; 

” rdta, the parly of the, Goverament and its adherents that 
obstruct Swaraj, and the party that lights visibly and uncea- 
singly for Sw'araj*...! deprecate the philosophy of individualism 
in a supreme struggle fov freedom against a powerful people 
with their trained bureaucracy and with unlimited, material 
resources. On a question whether a particular coi^rse is wise 
or unwise, will succeed or fail, will accelerate Swaraj or retard 
it» to make onc's opinion or judgment or feeling a matter of 
cooscience is false pliilosophyi On a point of religion, of 
morality, of honour, one's own conscience must be the arbiter, 
but in transacting the affairs of a country, when a decision ic * 
not irreligious, immoral or dishonourable, I fail to see how we 
may rely oti our right to differ from one anothei and yet up¬ 
hold the discipline necessary for an organisation fighting for 
Swaraj/’ 

The conclusion is in keeping with the fervency of the 
appeal and the deep em^dion that; underlies every line of this 
address* He says, ** Sw araj is not an intellectual but an 
emotional proposition. We must cherish it in our hearts with 
unquenchable faith....W^c must become possessed by a passion 
for Swaraj that is not wa£p£d by fallacies and im pulse s, that 
will stand for a uniforiiTand rapid corporate advance in serried 
masses, that will know' no obstacles, that will not wax and 
\vane with the seasons, that will not be daunted by imprison¬ 
ments or depifssed by failures.'' 

Let me hope that the appeal wiil find an echo in the hearts 
of us all. 

The resolutions do not require an telabor^ te ex aniination* 
Besides the condolence resolutions, there is, of course, the Coun¬ 
cil resolution fur the guidance of Council-wallas, then the 
resolutions about South Africa and Kenya, the B^mgal detenues 
and the Giirdwara prisoners. The Kbaddar clause in the 
constitution is, in my opinion, altered for the bett;jr. The 
ceremonial wear had become the laughing stock of all Habi¬ 
tual w^earof Khaddar is the right, thing if Khaddar wear should 
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a place in our franchise qualifications. It ts to i>e hoped 
"that every Congress'worker will enforce this resolution in his 
owit person and induce others to do likewise. But I must deal 
more fully in a subsequent issue with many other things that 
were discussed in the Subjects Committee in connection with 
the resolutions withdrawn or rejected* 


6 lh January, igzj. 

WEEKLY LETTER 

I am writing this on my way back to Calcutta from 
Gsjjhati. Never before one went to the Congress with more 
'''reluctance, and less hopeful of the Congress week than this 
time. A.nd yet several happenings conspired to give the 
Gauhati Congress an unexpected importance and made the 
Congress week more eventful than one had espected, Gandhiji 
himself was not sure if he had any w’Ork at Gauhati, and would 
not have gone but for Pandit Motilalji’s and Sjt, Aiyengar^s 
urgent and imperative telegrams. The worst one expecuid 
to happen at Gauhati was mberable wrangles between the 
Responsivists and Swarajists, and the best that could happen 
nothing more than a peaceful ending of the quarrcJs between 
the two contending sections. But Lalaji refmed to disturb 
the aUnosphere ancidid not proceed beyond Calcutta, Provh 
dence had meant him for another and far more urgent duty. 
Who knew the dark day that would dawn on Irniia on the 
morning of the 24th? 

♦ ■ 

The stunning news of Swamiji's assassftiation was received 
by Lalaji on the evening of the 23rd and he forwarded it to 
Gandhiji on the 24th. It was delivered at a wayside station - 
Sorbhog, According to bis wont, Gandhiji was going to the 
carriage door to appeal to the surging crowds crying * Mahalm a 
Gandhi kijai' to pay their mites for Gandhi s work, rather than 
raise those empty cries, when the telegram bearing the terrible 
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^f»>was (!aliverecf to him. For a moment he could not belie" 


^yes as he read it, but he soon sure that there could be 
DO mistake about it. Friends who were immediately informed 
saw him, every one refusing to believe the contents and trying 
to read in the language something Less terrible than it indicated. 
But Gaadhiji had no doubt in his mind. He immediately 
'Wired to Lalaji asking him to proceed to Delhi to pacify the 
public, and to Indra, theSwamiji's son to say that the death 
was a hero's death. 

n ♦ * 

And so the leaders who met at Gaubati found themselves 
faced with a catastrophe they were totally unprepared for. 
Shrimati Sarojini Naichi began the proceedmgs of the last 
A. L C, C. meeting of her regime with an appropriate reference 
to the event of the week, and suninioned Gandhiji to voice the 
Hindus ^ feelings in the matter and Maulana Mahomed Ali 
the Musalmans/ At the open Congress, too, the ^'eso^^Jtion of 
the day was the one about ‘the treacherous and cowardly 
'Onirderof Swami Shraddhanandji.^ In his speeches on both 
the occasions, Gandhiji described the death as a privilege und a 
portent, if I may summarise his sentiments in two words. A 
privilege, inasmuch as for a fighter HkeSwaniiji there could be 
no nobler consurnmation. Hk Guru—Swami Dayanand--was 
also treaclierously murdered and the Ary a Samaj lived all 
these years in his death. Thu disciple had now cemented the 
fMtmdation of thatreiigious orgaaisalton with his noble blood. 
But in Gandhijik sense, it was a greater privilege,privilege not 
for the Hindus to be proud of,^but a privilege for both Hindus 
and Musaimans to chasten themselves and cement their unity 
with. And yet what could be a more terrible portent, looking 
to the surcharged atmosphere of today? To those who are 
living in that atmosphere and to those responsible for it, he 
addressed words of warning, ‘ Repent, repent,* he seemed to 


' T^hough ye have trod 

Through paths of wickedness and woe. 
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And tbous'h youT sins be red as scadet^ 
They shall be^white as snow/ 



A uxianitBOUs manifesto by the Ulema aad leaders present 
at Gaubati, condemning the deed as not sanctioned by Islanir 
was appropriate^ At the Hindu Mahasabha Special Session^ 
though ever}' one spoke from a lacerated heart, no unguarded 
word escaped the Ups of the least of the speakers, to say nothing 
of the greatest, I. Pandit Malaviyajii whose speech was one 
of the most remarkable 1 have heard for restraint and sobriety 
A Manivi from Mymensing, it seems, specially attended the 
session and asked to be allowed to speak. Panditji allowed 
him and he said that from the point of view of Islam the act 
was most reprehensible. ‘ Are you smeere ? cried some one 
from the audience, * I am, if you please,’ said the Maulvs, I 
am voicing the feelings of my heart/ Towards the end of the 
proceedings Dr. Rajaballi Patel, a Bombay Musalman, who 
iiappcneci to be present, was the first to subscribe to the Fund 

started in memory of Swami Shraddhanandji. He earmarked 

his contribution of Rs. loo for untouchability work and 
Pnnditji acceptedit gratefully as a fine expression of gcxJd-wilL 

' * • 

The other work for Gandhiji was the opening of the 
Swadeshi Exhibition, There was nothing unusual in the 
Exhibition, Gandhiji formally declared it open with a speech 
w'hicb was a passionate utterance from beginning to end. 
The reference to the poverty io the land was touching. 
The illusory character of the wealth in the country he summed 
up in a sentence or two, ’Every 5 millions in the hands of a 
millionaire means 95 millions sent out of India. Like the old 
man of the sea, we are a perpetual burden on the poor taxpayer, 
How could a return be made ? Khadi was the only means. No 
programme had surer results. The Spinners ' Association had 
to-day 50,000 women spinners who supplemented their daily 
earnings or earned a couple of annas each where formerly they 
earned nothing. But who would listen to their cry ? Who 
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fisten to his cry ? 'Draupadi, vvheti she found that not 
ev^her five husbands conid help her, cried out in agoiyy to 
Krishna, the only help of the helpless, and he heavd her 
prayers. Even so shall I work away to*day and cry in the 
name of the dumb millions of India, and I am sure my prayers 
will be heard one 


When one whole day was being spent in discussing 
numberless ameadments to the resolution on the Councils 
programme, one feit as though Gandhiji^s cry was no more than 
a cry in the wilderness. But as though in response to that cry 
came up before the Subjects Committee a resolution from the 
Working Committee making habitual wearing of Khaddar 
compulsory on every one who sought to exercise a vote as a 
Congressman, Mr. Aney stoutly opposed it. He opposed it 
as one who had no faith in Khaddar, Another member sup¬ 
ported him and pppealed to Gandhiji^s sense of justice and 
fairplay. Gandh'ji, who was specially requested by the President 
to be present on the occasion, dealt with this in a few sentences 
w’luch should have gone home, ‘Let me say my sense of justice 
will be reconciled only by the restoration of the spinnitig 
franchise. If a stififming of the franchise is, as 1 thiuk it 
certainly is, necessary for national growtli, am I not Justified 
in laying down conditions for it? If any ineroter should 
charge me with motives to exclude any party, I should feel 
deeply sorry, it not insulted.’But more necessary than this 
answer to the objections was the warning to those who with 
eyes open wanted to pass the resolution, knowing that they 
themselves did not want it a year ago. 'This amendment is a 
plea for purification. If you feel that it is to be observed in its • 
breach, if you are going to pass it here and defy it as soon as 
you leave the Congress, I ask you to reject it. As the rule at 
pn;ssnt stands, it is most humUiatiug and must be removed or 
radicallj'changed. Khaddar must stand on its own bottom. 
... If you carry the resolution, I want you to do so with all 
the implications I have mentioned. . . . I do not want any 
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as I do not give any. I am a lover of my own 
liberty and so 1 weitiM do nothing to restrict yoiirs^ I simply 
want to please my own conscience, which is Godn* The resolu¬ 
tion was passed with an overw helming majority both in the 
Subjects Committee and at the open Congress, It was the only 
right and proper thing to do, as it foil owed as a necessary corol¬ 
lary to the resolution about * work in the country,* which, 
besides, would have remained a pious wish but for the change 
. about habitual wearing of Kliaddar, 


11 P. 


6lh/mimrjfj 19^ 

SWAMIJT AS 1 KNEW HIM 
By M; K. Gandhi 


My first acquaintance with Swainiji was when ho was 
Mahatma Munshiram, and that fay letter. He was then Gover¬ 
nor of Kangdi Gurukul, his great original contribution to 
education. He was not satisfied with the orthodox Western 
method. He wanted his boys to be saturated with Vedic 
teaching, and he taught through Hindi, not English, He 
wanted them to be and remain brahmacharis during their 
training. He had inspired his boys to contribute to the iund 
that was then being collected for the Satyagrahis of South 
Africa* And he wanted them to do so by themselves labouring 
as coolies for hire i for, was it not a coolies* fight in South 
Africa? The boys rose to the occasion, earned full wages and 
sent them to me. The letter he wrote to me about this incident 
was written in Hindi, I was addressed as * my dear brother.* 
It endeared me to Mahatma Munshiram, we bad never met 
each other befoie, 

Andrews was the imk between us. He was an?£ious that, 
whenever I returned home, I should make the acquaintance of 
what I used to call his trinity—the Poet, Principal Riidra and 
Mahatma Munshiram* 

Fiom the time of the receipt of that letter, we became 
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in arms. We met each other in t9I5 at his favourite 
rarukul and with each meeting we came closer and knew each 
other better. His love of ancient India, Sanskrit and Hindi 
was remarkable. He. was undoubtedly a non-coopetator before 
non-cooperation was born. He was impatient to gain Swaraj- 
He hated n a touch ability and was anxious to raise the status of 
the * untoucbables/ He could not brook any restrictioo upon 
their freedom. 

When the Rowlatt agitation was started, he was among, 
the very first to hail it. He w^rote a very warm letter to 
But the suspensiun of Satyagraha after the Amritsar and. 
Viramgara tragedies be could not understand, From^ that 
period our differences commenced, but they never once disturb¬ 
ed the brotherly relations that subsisted between us. The 
difference showed to me his childlike nature. He blurted out 
the truth as he knew it, without regard to consequences. He 
was daring to a fault I observed more and more the 
temperamental differences between us as time progressed, but 
they only proved to me the goodness of the soul i a him* To 
think audibly is no crime, it is a virtue, it is the hall-mark of 
truth. Swamiji thought audibly- 

The Bardoli decision broke his heart. He despaired of me. 
His open protest was most energetic- His private letters to 
me were still more so, but with the emphasis on the differences, 
there was an equal emphasis oo love- He was not satisfied 
with an avowal of love in mere letters. He sought me out as 
opportunity offered and explained his own position, tried to 
uodersland mine. But the real reason, as it seems to me, for 
seeking me out was te assure me, as if any such assurance 
was necessary, of undiniinishcd love for me as for a younger 
brother. 

My remarks about the Arya Samaj and its great author 
and my references to him hurt him deeply ; but our friendship 
was strong enough to bear the strain* He could not under¬ 
stand that it was possible to reconcile my general estimate of ‘ 
the Maharshi with the quality of forgiveness thnt he had in 
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measure for personal injury. His 
Mabarsln was too ^reat to brook any criticism of him orhJs 
teachings. 

He has been severely criticised and maligned in the Musal- 
-man press for hi:: Shudelhi movement. I myself could not 
accept it even now. Bit, in my opinion, he hnd a complete 
defence afhtsowii position from his own standpoint, Shuddhi 
is entitled to the same toleration that h claimed for Tabiigh, 
‘ 50 long as either remains within moral and legitimate bounds. 
But this is not the occasion for entering into an examination 
of that highly controversiai question. Both the Tabiigh and 
the Shuddhi, which is a reply to the former, have to undergo a 
radical change* Progress of liberal study of religions of the 
world is bound to revolutionise the existing clumsy method of 
proselytising which looks to the form rather than the substance* 
It is the transference of allegiance from one fold to another 
and the mutual decrying of rival faiths which gives rise to 
mutual hatred, 

Swamiji's assassination can be turned to good account by 
us, if we both Hindus and MLisalmans could possibly realise the 
deeper meaning of Shuddhi, 

I cannot close the reminiscences of the life of a great 
reformer without recalling his last visit to the Salyagraba 
Ashram only a few months ago. Let me assure my Mtisalmaa 
friends that he was no hater of Miisalmans* He undoubtedly 
distrusted many Musaimans. But he bore them no iihwill. 
He thought that Hindus were cowed down atid he wanted them 
to hi brave and he able to defend themselves and their honour* 
In this connecuoa he told me that he was much misunderstood 
and that he was absolutely innocent of many things that were 
said against him. He told me he had several threatening 
letters. He was warned by friends not to travel alone. But 
this man of faith said, * What protection shall I seek but of 
•God ? Not a blade of grass perishes without His will. I know, 
therefore, that nothing can happen to me so long He wishes me 
io serve through this Ixjdy,’ 
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this stay of his he spoke to the boys and girls of 
the Ashram schooh He said the best protection of Hinciiusm 
must come from within, from self-puribcation. He put the 
greatest emphasis on the need of Brahmacharya for the buiiding 
x>f character and body. 


6 lh /dJiuary% 1 ^ 2 ^. 

SHRADDHANAND MEMORIAL 
By M. K, Gandhi, 

It is in the fltness of things that there should be an appeal 
on Ijehalf of the Hindu Mahasabha for funds to perpetuak the 
memory of the late Swami Shraddhanandji, I congratulate the 
5 ablia on having decided upon inviting collections for carrying 
on the work for which the Swamiji chiefly lived after his 
Sannyasa, This was removal of ‘ untouchability/ Shuddhi and 
Sangathan. The appeal has been made for lakhs for 
^untouchability* and as many for Shuddhi and Sangathan, For 
my own part, I still remain unconvinced about the necessity of 
the Shuddhi movernent. taking ^Shuddhi ^ in the sense it is 
generally understood, Shuddhi of sinners is a perpetual inward 
performance, Shuddhi of those who can be identified neither 
as Hindus nor as Musalmans or who have been recently 
declared converts but who do not know even the meaning of 
conversion and who want to be known definitely as Hindus is 
not conversion butpmyashchitia or penance. The third aspect 
of Shuddhi is conversion properly so-called. And I question its 
use in this age of growing toleratimi and ealightenmcnt, I am 
against conversion, whether it is known as Shuddhijby Hindus, 
Tabiigh by Musalmans or proselytising by Christians. Con¬ 
version is a heart‘pfacess known only to and by God, It must 
be left to itself. But this is no place for airing my view's on 
conversion. Those who believe in it have a perfect right to 
fallow their own course without let or hindrance, so long as it 
is kept within proper limits, i. e,, so long as there is no force 
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free agents and of mature ago and understanding. Those^ 
therefore, who believe in Shuddhi have a perfect right to 
subscribe to the appeal. 

Sangathan is really a sound movement. -Every community 
is entitled, indeed bound, to organise itself if it is to live as a 
separate entity. I have kept myself aloof from it because of 
my peculiar ideas of organisation^ I believe in equality rather 
than quantity. The fashion now-a-daysis to rely upon quantity 
even at the cost of quality. Quantity has Us place no doubt in 
social and political economy. Only 1 am ilhfitted for organise 
iug quantity in the way it is done at present. Therefore, for' 
me, only the appeal for funds for the removal of untoiicbability 
has a value. It comes with a force all its own^ For reform of 
Hinduism and for its real protection, removal of un touch ability 
is the greatest thing. It is alhinclusive, and, therefore, if this,, 
the blackest spot on Hinduism, is removed, you have automatic 
caiiy all that Shuddhi and Sangathan can be expected to yield. 
And I say this, not because of the vast number of untotichables^ 
whom every Hindu should seek to embrace as one of his own^ 
but because consciousness of having broken down a barbarous 
and ancient custom and consequent purity it necessarily 
implies gives a strength which is irresistible. Removal of 
untouchability, therefore, is a spiritual process. Swamiji was a 
living embodiment of that reformation, because he had no half 
measures about it. because he would not compromise, he would 
give no quarter. If he could have had his way, he would have 
made short work of uutouchability in Hinduism. He would 
have opened every well and every temple to every kin touchable- 
on conditions of absolute equality and he would have braved all 
consequence&p I can conceive no more fitting memorial to 
Swanii Shraddiianandji than that every Hindu should hence-' 
forth -purge his heart of the uncleanliness, which untouchabiUty 
undoubtedly is, and deal with th^i uDtouchable as with his own 
kith and kin. His monetaxy contribution to Enemonai^. 
therefore will, in my opuiion, be merely an earnest of his,. 
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>le resolution to root out the evil and cast it away c 
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The 9th day of January is the day appointed for doing 
pubiic and religious reverence to the memory of the Swamiji. 
1 hope that the ceremony will be performed in every city and 
every village. But thi* ceremony will lose its real significance^ 
if at the same time those who take part in it do not purge 
themselves of the taint of untduchabitity. Every 'untouchable* 
should, therefore, take part in the ceremony ; and what a great 
thing it would be if every temple were thrown open to the 
'untouchables^ on that day. If an organised elfort is made, the 
coilections could be finished without the slightest difficulty 
before the sun sets on the 9th January* 


6th January^ igjf 

''GIVE BACK TO THE VILLAGE^' 
By C. RAJAGOFALACHAn 


Diwaii Bahadur R* Ramachandra R,ao is a retired Goveni- 
ment servant. He was Collector and District Magistrate in 
several districts* He filled the post of Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies in the Presidency of Madras at a time when 
that department had to be built up and societies organised and 
developed* He rose to be a Secretary to Government in one of 
the most important' reserved' departments. The Government 
appreciated his services by conferring on him first the title of 
Diwan Bahadur and then aC. L E* As a district officer with 
ample opportunities to come in direcL touch with the rural 
cultivating classes, he must have seen enough with his own 
eyes to convince him of the poverty and helplessness of the 
masses. The opinion of this ex-Govefnment servant, after 
long and varied experience, in support of the Charkha as a 
snppiemeutary occupation for the families of poor cultivators, 
and his earnest appeal on behalf of Khaddar. as a bond of 
co-operation between rich and poor^ must strengthen the 
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i^lddar worker who wavers aud be food for serious refimion 
the part of sceptics. In a remarkable address which he 


delivered at Tinnevelly on the co-operative movement, he has 
made a vigorous appeal on behalf of Khaddar. Referring to 
Mahatoiaji, he showed an e.ttraordtnari!y flue appreciation of 
the essential principles underlying the movement of Non- 
co-operation. He said. 

“I would then cite the instanceof a far greater name, that of 
Mahatma Gandhi. His message to the world is one of Ahimsa, 
and co-operation. It is very unlucky that the policy with 
which his name is associated has got the name of Non-ccnopera- 
tion. If closely analysed, his policy is one of love and a call 
for the rich and the poor, the educated and the unlettered, the 
higher and the lower castes, lo co-operate." Referring to 
Khaddar in particular, he said: "His Khaddar movement is one 
of profound significance. The man who wears one bit of 
Khaddar thereby shows the sympathy and fulfils the duty 
which he owes to the poor." 

There cannot be a finer or clearer exposition of the ethics 
and the economics of Khaddar, He further elaborated this in 
his speech and showed how Khaddar was true co-operation, of 
which the work done by the “co-operative societies" was only 
one part or phase. He said : 

“Co-operation is an all-embracing subject. We have at 
present something to do with one branch of it. The educated 
classess have received their education cheaply at the cost of the 
poor. The rich and the middle classes owe a duty to the poor 
tiller of the soil and the labourer, and this can be concretely 
shown by Khaddar.” 

Diwan Bahadur Ramacbandta Rao was grieved to find that 
the Central Bank at Madras had accumulated large deposits 
without finding a proper use of the money. “The movement has 
absorbed a lot of money, which has not been utilised. The 
Central Bank has got one crore of rupees, which has not found 
its way into the primary societies. There, on the one hand, are 
the iwor indebted villagers that are very badly in need of 
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OD the othCFj i3 the Central Banlc that has* plenty 
of money. But no method of intensive work, has been devised 
to absorb this money for the spread of the movement. It 
should be the duty of ail to see that ryots get the full benetit of 
every available pie that flows into the Co-operative .movement.” 

The best form of intensive work which would circulate the 
■savings among the tillers of the soil is Khadi work. Khadi 
work in Tamil Nadu is being done in a most businesslike and 
satisfactory manner. With onfe lakh more of capital, we could 
greatly increase the production of Khadi in the South. An 
investment of one lakh out of an accumulation of a crore to 
which the Diwan Bahadur refers would hardly be felt as a 
serious risk undertaken in a new kind of venture, but the money 
■would return to our villages and circulate among the poorest 
and greatly help to revive the lost industry of hand spinning, 
’thereby pretnanently improving the economic condition of the 
villages. 

He deprecated hesitation in investing deposits in rural 
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work: 

**In whatever way we may draw our money, either as 
-salaries in service or as profits in trade, remember that money 
ultimately comes from the cultivator of land- Any develop- 
mernt of cooperation that ignores the ryot and the tiller of the 
soil is bound to fail/" 

There can be no better expression of a courageous and 
patriotic sense of duty to the masses by a man of long ex¬ 
perience than the exhortation by Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao to “Co-operators*'to throw off timidity and launch on a 
programme of in vest met in rural work. 

The support of this high ex-Goverument officer with a long 
•record of active service and rural experieoce is a remarkable 
testimony to the value of the Charkha in the solution of the 
problem of our rural poverty, und to the validity of the claim 
of Khadi on the patronage of the middle and upper classes* 
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HERO AMONG HEROES 

Tfie following is a free translation of Gandhiji’s Hiudi 
speech with which he moved the resolution on the death of Stvami. 
Shta^addhanandji of the last session of the Indian National 
Congress : 

"Yoo must have noticed that the resolution I have 
moved originally stood in Mauiatta Mahomed Ah’s name. 
But I am here to move it in obedience to the President's 
summons. We see from the newspapers that the assassina¬ 
tion of Swamiji has evoked grief and horror throughout 
the land. I said, speaking 011 the same subject at the 
AtHndia Congress Committee, that we should not mourn 
over the Swaraiji's death. He had died the death of a 
hero, and every one of us might wish for such a death. 
But I want to make a slight correction in that last 
statement. Every brave man welcomes such a death 

whenever it comes to him. He greets it as a friend. But 

let no one, therefore, invite or hanker after such a death, 

let no one desire that some one else should be in the 

wrong and err against God and man, so that he might 
become a martyr. It is wrong to wish any one to go 
astray. Let us all be brave enough to die the death of 
a martyr, but let no one lust for martyrdom. 

“Swamiji was a hero among heroe-s, the bravest of the 
brave. He had astonished the nation with an unbroken 
record of bravery. I am witness of the pledge he had 
taken to sacrifice himself at the altar of the country. 

“But need any one speak at length on the Swamiji’s 
services to the nation ? Swamiji, as every one knew, was 
the help of the helpless, the friend of the weak and the 
oppressed, and the work he had done for the untouchables 
was unsurpassed, I well remember his having told me 
once that, unless every Hindu member of the A!i-India 
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Committee had an ‘uiitoucliable- servant in 
the work of the Congress for the uplift of the 
xintouchabies would not be complete. This may sound as 
an inapracticable proposab bat it shows his unbounded 
love for the untouchables, 

X shall not refer here to his many other services. 
Whilst the assassination of such a great hero and patriot, 
such a servant and devotee of God as the Swamiji can 
be made to serve the country% cause, imperfect meo as 
we arc, it is natural for us to mourn over his sad death. 
And when one thinks of the circumstaDces under which 
he met his death one is naturally filled with horror and 
iodignation. The assassin sought an interview with the 
Swamiji to have a discussion on Islam, His faithful 
servant refused to admit him as he had Dr, Ansari’s 
orders to allow no interviews so long as Swamiji was 
seriously aliiug. But God had evidently ordered otherwise, 
Swamiji, when he overheard the reciuest^ asked Dharmasingh 
to let the man in. Brother Abdul Rashid was shown in, 
I purposely call him brother, and if we are true Hindus, 
you will understand why I call him so, Swamiji asked 
his servant to admit Abdul Rashid, because God had willed 
to show there through the greatness of Swamiji and the 
glory of Hinduism, Swamiji was, of course, too ill to 
discuss reiigious topics and he asked the stranger to seek 
another occasion. But he would not go. He said he was 
thii-sty and asked for water* Swamiji asked Dharmasingh 
to fetch water for him and taking the advantage of his 
absence, the man deposited ballet shots in Swamiji^s breash 
is a thing which should not have happened in 
India—India, where both Hindus and Musalmans are proud 
of other faiths, I have studied the Koran with the same 
reverent attention as I give the Gita, and T say that the 
Koran nowhere sanctions or enjoins such murders. The 
murder has been possible because the two * communities 
look upon each other with feelings of hatred and enmity. 
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Musalmaas beUeve that Lalaji and Malaviyaji 
sworn enemies * of IslaiHi as was S^yamiyi in their 
opinion. On the other hand, many Hindus regard Sir 
Abdur Rahim and other Musalmans as the enemies of 
Hindinsm, To my mind both are wholly wrong. Swamiji 
was no enemy of Islam, nor are Lalaji and Malaviyajv. 
Lalaji and Malaviyaji have a right to express their opinion 
freely and, even if we disagree with thenij. no one may 
excite feelings of hatred against thera. And yet what do 
we see today ? There are few Musalman papers today 
which do not use foul language against those patriots. 
Now, I ask in all humility what is the wrong they have done. 
We may not see eye to eye with them in their methods of work. 
But I am sure that it his great service that has earned for 
Malaviyaji the name Bharat a Bhushao, Lalaji, too, has a great 
record of service. Then, take the Musalmao leaders. Sir 
Abdur Rahim may think that Hindus are in advance of the 
Musatmans in every respect, that they are rich, they are 
educated,' and the Musalmans are poor and uneducated. Sir 
A.bdur Rahim thinks that his community should have a 
preference in the services. It is open to us to feel and say that 
he is mistaken in his views, but why should w'e abuse him for 
his opinions ? If Maiilana Mahomed Ah says that, although ho 
has respect for Gandhi, he holds that the faith of a Muslim who 
believes in the Koran is greater tlma the faith of Gandhi, why 
should we be angry ? Do not some Christian clergymen say 
that a Christian regularly going to church and serving Jesus is 
better than a Hindu, however pious he maybe? What does 
that matter to us? I, therefore, appeal to you that, if you hold 
dear the memor}’^ of Swami Sharddauaadji you would help in 
Vmrging the atmosphere of mutual hatred and calumny, you 
would help m boycotting papers which foment hatnid and 
sprearj misrepresentation, I am sure that India would lose 
nothing, if 90% of the papers were to cease today. Many 
Musalman papers today subsist on hatred of the Hindu and 
many Hindu papers subsist on hatred of the Musalman, 
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has left for us a rich lesson written in his blood, 
the liberality of the Arj a Samaj ?' he once asked me. 
*Do yOu know how Maharshi Day an and forgave the man who 
poisoned liim I knew it. How could 1 be ignorant of it, 
knowing as T did that the Maharishi had before him the example 
of Yudhishthira and the teaching of the Gita and the 
Upanishads ? But Shraddhanandji, in his overflowing reverence 
for the Maharishi, dilated upon his forgiveness* I tell you 
the disciple had no less of that noble quality than his great 
master. Speakiog once about the inriplications of * Shuddhi V 
lie told me that hta *Shuddhi^ excluded any feeling of itl- 
will for the Musalman, that it meant purification of self and 
the great community to which he belonged and that his 
ideal was the ideal of the Gita—'See thyself in every 
one of the created beingsV But he emphasised that the 
Hindu also was no less a friend of bis than the Miisal- 
man and that it was his duty to serve him. Even if the 
whole Muslim world were to turn against me, I would declare 
that Malaviyaji is my friend and elder brother, i declare 
also in the same breath that none of the Musalm an leaders is 
an enemy of Hind uism* Sir Abdur Rahim is not an enemy of 
the Hindus, nor is Mian FazH Hussain. Whenl him, he 
assured me that he was an old Congressman, that he loved the 
Hindus no less than the Musalmans, but that as a Musalman 
he wanted to serve the latter. We may disagree with him itr 
his views, we may not like his demands for the Musalmans, 
but why should we, therefore, swear at him and say that he is 
an enemy of the Hindus? Why should we not express oar 
dissent from his views and fight them, if necessary, even as I 
do with Malaviyaji, in many respects, in a Satyagrahi way ? 
1 repeat, thereforet with all the emphasis I can command that 
Sir Abdur Rahim of Mr* Jinnah or the Ah Brothers are jiq 
enemies of the Hindus, Let not the lesson of Swamt Shradha* 
nandji's death be lost onus. You will ail be accepting this 
resolution standing, while at this moment, perhaps, there are 
Hindu-Muslim disturbances going on in Delhi. But I tdl 
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if every one of you laidarstarids and Jays to ni?? 
ft^art the lesson that Swatni Shraddhanandji has left for us, 
it is again possible to win Swaraj in no time, lam a mad 
man, you will say, accustomed to giving rash promises, 
Well, I tell you I am not mad, I am still as much in earnest 
about rny programme as I was in igzo, but those who made 
pledges in 1920 broke them and made Swaraj impossible then. 
We are ail children of the same Father, whom the Hindu and 
the Musalrnan and the Christian know by different names. 
What if Shankiira declared bis faith In one God in his formula 
Ekafmvadviiiyam, or Ramanuja hi his dual doctrine or 
Mahomed in hh La Jinha liWIaha} All meant one and the 
same thing. Jf we cleanse our hearts, we shall be able to see 
that Swamiji has served us in his death as much as he served 
us when living. Let us purify our hearts with his blood, and 
fight, if need bc\ foroor rights in a peaceful and Satyagrahi 
way. Let every Musalman also uaderstand that Swanii 
Shraddhao^ndji was no auemy of Islam, that his wasr a pure 
and unsullied life and that he has left for us ail the lesson of 
peace written in his blood. 

“Now you will perhaps understand why I have called 
Abdul Rashid a brother, and I repeat it. 1 do not even 
regard him as guilty of Suvami's murder. Guilty, indeed, are 
ail those who excited feelings of hatred against one another. 
For Lis Hindus, the Gita enjoins on us the lesson of equality, 
we are to cherish the same feelings towards a learned 
Brahniati, as towards a chandala^ a dog, a cow and an elephant. 

*' Tins is no occasion for mourning or tears, it is an 
occasion that should burn on our hearts the lesson of bravery. 
Bravery is not the exclusive quality of the Ksliatrlyas, It 
may be their special privilege. But in our battle for Swaraj 
bravery is essential a? much for the Bralinian and the 
Vaishya and the Shiidra as for the Rshatriya. Let us not, 
therefore, shed tears of sorrow, but chasten our hearts and 
steel them with soma of the fire and faith that were Shrad- 
dhanandji's/' *- 
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INDEPENDENCE 
By M, K, Gandhi 



Year after year a resolution is moved in the Congr^^ss 
to amend the Congress creed so as to define Swaraj as 
•compiete independence, and year, after year happily, the Con¬ 
gress throws out the resolution by an overwhelming majority. 
The rejection of the resolution is proof of the sanity of the 
•Congress. The moying of the resolution betrays the impati¬ 
ence (pardonable in the circumstances) of some ardent 
Congressmen who have lost all faith in the British intentions 
and who think that the British Ckivcrnment will never render 
justice to India. The advocates of independence forget that 
■they betray want of faith in human nature and, therefore, in 
themselves. Why do they think that there can never be 
change of he art in those who are guiding the British people ? 
Is it not more correct and more dignitied to own that there 
is no changes of heart because we are weak? Nature abhors 
weakness. We want from the British people and the world 
at large not mercy but justice that is our due. And justice 
will come when it is deserved by our being and feeling 
strong. 

I am sure that the staunchest votary of independence 
does not mean that he will not have any British association 
on any terms whatsoever. Even when he says so, he means, 
as one of the supporters of the resolution admitted in answer 
to my question, that the British people will never accept 
association on equal temis. This is totally different from 
rejecting British association on any terms. 

Indeed, the word Swaraj is all embracing. It does include 
complete independence as it includes many -other things. 
To give it one definite meaning is to narrow the outlook and 
to limit what is at present happily limitless. Let the content 
of Swaraj grow with the growth of national consciousness 
and aspirations. We may be sausfied t nidn 
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The future generations may rot be, may want some¬ 
thing better* Swaraj without any quali/yfng clause indode& 
that 'which is better than the best one can conceive or have 
today* Swaraj means even under dominion status a capacity 
to declare independence at will. So long as we have not 
achieved that capacity, we have no Swaraj. This is the least 
it should mean. South Africa has achieved that status today* 
It is a partnership at will of free peoples* Between Britain 
and the dominions, there is a partnership at will on terms 
of equality and for mutual benefit. What India wdll finally 
have is for her and her alone to determine. This power of 
determination remains unfeitered hy the existing creed, What,, 
therefore, the creed does retain is the possibility of evolution 
of Swaraj within the British Empire, or call it the British 
CommonW'eakh. The cryptic meaning of Swaraj I have often 
described to be within the Empire if possible, without, if 
necessary* I venture to think that it is not possible to improve 
upon that conception. It is totally consistent-with national 
self-respect and it provides for the highest growth of the 
nation- 

After all, the real definition will be determined by our 
action^ the means we adopt to achieve the goal* If we would 
but concentrate upon the means, Swaraj will take care of 
itself. Our explorations should, therefore, take place in the 
direction of determining not the definition of an indefinable 
term like Swaraj but m discovering the ways and means. 
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LOOK ON THAT PICTURE AND THIS! 

By C, Rajagopalachar 

Ontario is one of the important provinces of British: 
America* Every province in Canada has its own LieutenaEit 
Governor, with a ministry and one or two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment ' ■ ically a self-governing unit. In the province 
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^Q^ario with its capital Torouto, is also Ottawa the 
^pitai of the whole Dommion of Canada. Most provinces 
in Canada have, like the United States, been battling against 
Alcohol curse. They try to meet the evil by a system of 
Govemmemt cDatcoh Officers of the Government are in charge 
of liquor stares and sell regulated quantities. The province 
of Ontario, however, is a “ Prohibition ” province, after the 
fashion of the neighbouring States of America, not coat tolling 
but under total prohibition of liquor. 

The liquor interests will not let Ontario have peace. 
They are ever trying to get the province to fall in line with 
the other provinces and repeal Prohibition. Since 1918, the 
question was made the subject of referendum three times and 
now it is fought over a fourth time. On aO the three previous 
occasions, the electors returned an answer in favour of retain¬ 
ing the Prohibition Law, The present conservative Premier 
of Ontario has brought forward again a plan of licenses. 

As against the Alcohol forces, the great iioint iti favour 
of the prohibitionists is the decrease of crime that has taken 
place since the iutrodaction of Prohibition- Statistics show 
that, although the population of the chief city Toronto has 
largely increased, the figures for drunkenness have been 
reduced by the same percentage. The battle, we are told by 
a Times ef hidiu correspondent, promises to be more bitterly 
fought than the recent Federal election. 

Liquor interests have a strong selfish motive to fight 
for a return to License from Prahibition. They are ever* 
therefore, busy to adduce proof that men will not be control¬ 
led and will drink whatever you may do. 1 hey assert that 
Prohibition will not succeed, but yet they want it to be 
repealed. They have good reasons to invest plenty of money 
in this game of defeating or repealing Prohibition. But as 
against this, on the other side nothing but patriotic and 
philanthropic fervour, backed by a keen realisatioa of the 
naHonal benefits of Prohibition, has to furnish the fighting 
strength of Prohibitionists. Yet we find that Ontario gave 
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g and successful battle each time the Liquor forces 
e challenge. This'shows how clear the proof must be of 
the advantages of saving the people front Drink, 

While the American people^ in the United States 
as in Canada, have so dearly realised the benefits of 
Prohibition, in our country, where religion, customs, manners 
and everything else favour the introduction of Prohibition md 
where the chronic and widespread poverty of the pepple cads 
tot it, at least as a measure of cccmomic relief for the poor, 
much more urgently than in wealthy Canada or America, we 
have not thought it time yet to take up this question as seriouS' 
ly as we should May we hope that along with poultry-farm- 
ing, basket-making and other subsidiary industries, about 
which we hear so much as occupations for relief of the poverty 
of the masses, the proposal of saving tiieni from the w^aste and 
the curse of Drink may aUo be considered? The suffering 
women and children of India are inarticulate and helpless, if 
only we think about it, there can be nothing more wicked than 
to have the toddy shops and country liquor shops with which 
the Government have studded rural and urbao India, nothing 
more immoraJ than to draw high salaries out of the proceeds 
of the suffering of the victims of Drink and to talk of financial 
difEcuities, nothing so disgraceful as to get cheap education for 
our children, so to say on scholarships founded on the robbery 
of the down-trodden and the ignorant whom we can success¬ 
fully tempt with liquor. Yet this is what is going on 
and what is meant by squaring the Budget with Excise 
Reven ue I 


htstrH€tive Omissit>n. 

Sir Henry Rew has contributed to the Hindu Ajinual an in¬ 
teresting article on 'Mndian Rural Revival" According to 
him, a large proportion of Indian land holdiogs are unecono¬ 
mic and, even in favourable circumstances, are too small to 
support a family. The consequence is that the agricultitrist 
. must find some other occupation, and rural life is complicated 
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_ necessity for providing subsidipr} or SLipplementary 

means of livelihood for the agricultural popuiatiou.*" Sir 
Henry Rew thinks that this is one of the Biain obstacles to 
agricultural progress and constiuites in itself a problem the 
soiiiticn of which is not easy. He refers to the offiicialreport 
of the moral and material progress and condition of India ■ 
(1925-24) and quotes from it to confirm the fact that the culti¬ 
vator in man)' provinces of India is compelled by climatic 
conditions to remain idle fpr more than one-Uiird of the year. 
Therefore, it is deplored he does not busy hiniself with pool- 
try-farniiog, pig-keepieg, fruit-growing and sen-culture, on 
which small holders in ocher countries largely rely. 

Why do all these writers omit hand-spinniug? There may 
be some subtle, self-protective instinct which makes these and- 
other such writers and thinkers omit the one supplementary 
occupation which will help the cultivators’ families and which 
will not be open to the objection of “social tradition which 
checks the employment of female labotir/^ or the other objec¬ 
tion of reluctance to take to new ways to which they make 
constant reference. “His forefathers"’ knew this thing, and 
what is more, the surplus product of such supplementary 
occupation reached and clothed people in Europe after supply¬ 
ing all the needs of India. C. R, 
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AFTER THE CONGRESS 

/Ir a puhlic meeting held in the Mahesh Prangam at Comilla 
on the sth January, qfter a brief speech in Hindi on ^ihe work 
before ws', Gandhiji made the foihmng speech in English; 

“You have been so kind to me in giving me permission to 
speak in Hindi. If only because I want to show you my 
appreciation of your kindness, T propose to say a few words to 
you in English. Every time that T am obliged to speak in the 
English language before an audience of my countrymen, I feel 
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[2_htt^Hated and ashamed. I have urged upon Bengali 
several times not ta puc an undue stralo upon my loyalty, not 
to put an undue strain upon Bharatmata herself. It is the 
easiest thing possible for every Indian north of the Vindhya 
range to pick up Hindi inside of a month. Try it and tell me 
if wbat I say is not true. Let us not say that our mother 
tongue is only Bengali or Gujarati or Punjabi, us the case may 
-be. These are provincial languages. When we sing that ode 
to the Motherland—Baffle Mafaram, we sing it to the whole of 
•India. When Eaukim wrote the inspired song, he said 
Sapi/^kcit bhujaih But you and others deliberately said Dwi- 
Trimshotkoir hhujaih and it was proper. It was proper and 
' dignified on your part to sing of Dwi-Trimshatk^ti bhhjaih, and 
it was proper and dignified for the whole of India to accept 
that inagaificent ode. Shall we not then live up to it and sing 
with all our hearts and say we are sons of Mother India, not 
merely sons of Bengal ? I ask you, therefore, next time I happen 
to come here oryouinvite me to comer to insist upon my 
speaking to you in Hindi and Hindi alone. That is one thing, 
** We have seen the last of the last session of the Congress* 
rOn the sacred banks of the Brahmaputra, in the midst of that 
magnificeDt foliage and scenery almost unrivalled in the worlds 
our leaders deliberated. They have evolved a Councils pro¬ 
gramme, But how many of us can take a direct part in the 
working of that programme? How many of us can enter 
► Councils and the Legislative .\asembly ? How many of us are 
entitled to elect members to these legislaliye bodies ? Are the 
millions of the villagers of India enfranchised ? Is India living 
in her TO or 20 cities, or is she living in her 700,000 villages ? 
What, then, is the programme that can weld together the 30 
crores of people scattered on a surface 19 hundred miles long 
and 15 hundred miles broad in 700,000 villages? What is it 
that every villager, man woman and child, Hindu and Musal- 
man, can do with profit and at the same time uplift the whole 
India? The one and unequivocaJ answer is the spinning 
-wheel and Kliaddar. The message of FChaddar can penetrate 
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Stest villages, if we only will that it shall be so, 
fning wheel can be turaed by millions of the villagera of 
India who have been reduced to pauperism, who have been 
ground down to dust, not merely under the foreigners ' heds 
but under your heels, under my heels. We, the city^dwellerSt 
are living upon the labour^ upon the wealth of these millions 
of villagers ; not like the Americans, not like the Englishmen, 
who live upon the exploitation of Asiatic races ot the so-called 
v/eaker races of the earth. Even they would be obliged to 
take up the spinning wheel or any equivalent, if they were not 
able to exploit India, China, Africa and other parts of the 
earth. We do not exploit them, because it is a virtue of neces¬ 
sity with us. But I hope that a time u coming when, out of 
the fulness of cur hearts, out of a wider national outlook, we 
shall disdain of our own free will to exploit a single nation 
of the earth, no matter how weak, I hope that in your life¬ 
time and mine that time Is coming when we shall reach our 
freedom and, having reached it, we shall say to aJl the nations 
of the earth, that they need not fear us, as we have lived in per¬ 
petual fear of the so-called civilised races of the earth. You 
may not believe me to-day. You may call me, if you like, a 
mad man. But the time is coming when you will say that 
what that old man said was right and that, if India was really to 
prosper in her villages and not in her cities, the spinning wheel 
was the only instrument of India's prosperity and Indians 
freedom. 

‘'And hence it was that you saw the phenomenon at 
Gauhati, which I did not expect, which J had not asked for, 
however much I desired it. But you saw at Gauhati the extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon of the Congress franchise being improved 
■along Khaddar lines. I know there were bickerings about it. 
But I also know that it was the pressure of the popular mind 
that exhorted that improvement in the franchise. The leaders 
made that important rmprovement, because they saw that 
Khaddar and Khaddar alone was ilie only passport the hearts 
af the villagers. Let me assure you that it was Khaddar that 
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fft the eltsctions for the: Swarajists, You may not know, or 
perhaps you knoi^, that in Madras even those who were other¬ 
wise opposed to Khaddar w^ere obliged to take it up at Uie time 
of appealing to the electorate, and as days roll on, you 
will find that Khaddar will gain in importance, because it has 
intnTisic worth about it, because no nationai popular organi¬ 
sation contains for its svorking so many self-sacrificing, able, 
young educated men as the Khaddar organisation, because no 
other organisation is capable of giving employment to an almost 
uahmited number of patriotic youths who will be content with 
an honourable livelihood and who will be content to pass their 
iiv-es in the closest touch with the villagers aud share their 
food, their sorrows and joys. 1 invite you to show me a singie 
other organisation which has that capacity in it, 

‘^Believe me, Khaddar is not a dying cult. There is na 
fall in the barometer of Khaddar. Five year&fexperience shows- 
that Tt has been an undoubtedly gradual, but a steady and 
hopeful, rise. It could not have been otherwiscK Because India 
wants it, because Indians millions require full meab in order to 
sustain their encrg>"j therefore the Congress has passed the 
resolution making it necessary for Congressman to wear 
Khaddar habitually and not merely on ceremonial occasions. 
They may wear mill cloth on rare pccasiaiis, when it is 
absolutely necessary for their bread and butter; but they dare 
not, if they are honest Congressmen, habitually wear anything 
but handspan and handwoven Khaddar. 

'"And now a word about untouchability. A great hero and 
patriot, Swam I Shraddhanaodji, died for the sake of the untouch¬ 
ables, lie loved them as dearly as his own life. He regarded 
them as his own children, and if it was m bis power, he would 
have banished untouchability from the shores of India, And 
what does that banishment mean? It rueans universal love. It 
means translating into action the great message of the Bhagavad 
Gita which is : Treat the Brahman and the Bhangi alike, if 
you would but know God, But how are they alike ? A 
.Brahman is any day superior to the Ehangi in learning* and 
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to treat both alike ? The Bhagavad Gita says that you 
shotild treat them even as you would wish to be treated by 
them, or even as you would treat yourself: 


"That is the teaching of the Bhagavad Gita. That hero 
and martyr translated this teaching into action in bis own life, 
and he has sanctified it and sealed it with his blood. Let that 
blood purify us and let it remove the last taint of any isolation 
or aloofness that we may be harbouring against those brothers 
of ours’whom in our arrogance wt call * untouchables'. They 
are not untouchables, we are untouchables. Let them have 
every attention, every kindness that they deserve from us. 
During my Comilla visit I have seen two Adllages which are 
predorninently occupied by the so-called untouchables. Had I 
not Ijeen told, I should not have known that the people I saw 
were untouchables. I could see no difference between tliem= 
and the others who were standi ug with them there. They eat 
and drink and think andieel even as we dd If a sum total of 
their virtues and vices and the privileges they are denied were 
to be made and compared with our virtues and vices and the 
privileges we enjoy and deny to them, 1 am sure in God's book& 
we should find our debit side far heavier than theirs. Let us, 
then, think no more of any single person on earth as an un- 
touchable. That is the lesson that comes down to us from 
South Africa too- A just Nemesis has descended upon us 
there. Just as we are treating our brothers here, our kith and 
kin are being treated as Pariahs and Bhangis in South Africa. 
The moment we purge ourselves of the sin, the moment we are 
free from the curse of un touch ability, you will find the shackles 
dropping off our countrymen in South AlVica. 

"I dare not touch the problem of Hindu Muslim unity. It 
has passed out of human hands and hag been transferred to 
God's hands alone. Even as Draupadi, forsaken by her husbands, 
forsaken by men and gods alike, a&ked God and God alone to 
come to her help and God gave her unfailing help, so it is 
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;h me and so should it be with every one of Let us ask for 
help from God, the All-Powerfu! and tell Him that we, His tiny 
creatures, have failedT to do what we ought to do, we hate one 
another, we distrust one another, we % at one another's 
throat and we even become assassins. Let our hearts' 
cry, then, ascend to His throne, and let us wash His 
feet with tears of blood and ask Him to purge our hearts of all 
hatred in us. We are disgracing His earth. His name and this 
sacred laud by distrusting and fearing one another. Although 
we are sons and daughters of the same motherland, although 
we eat the same food, we have no room for one aoother. Let 
us ask God in all humility to give us sense, to give us wisdom. 

“ You have listened to me with the greatest attention. I 
have given you also what I don't willingly give to the audience 
—an English speech, and that also at some length. I now 
want my reward. I want you to-morrow to come to the Abboy 
Ashram and denude it of every yard of IChaddar in its store, if 
my message, the message of the paupers of India, has gone 
home to There you will see a band of workers working 

for them and for you. They are the link between you and the 
villagers. They are trying to do their level best to serve the 
motherland. I want you to put y®ur hands into your pockets 
and give me what you have and what you can and what you 
will, not out of shame, not out of any pressure that you 
may feel because you are in this meeting, not out of patronage 
for me or affection for me. I shall use your affection for other 
work, if you will give me your affection. But I want you to 
give me what you can aod what you have for the sake of 
paupers, for the sake of those who do not even get one square 
meal a day. If you are satisfied that this organisation is being 
worked well, and with ability and self-sacrifice, and if you are 
convinced that it is not sinful to wear Khaddar ajid it cannot 
be wrong to wear Khaddar woven and span by your starving 
countrymen and that it is right and proper and necessary to 
do so, you will give your coppers and silver and gold, whatever 
you may have. 
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have any suspicion about it, 

1 ask you to restrain your bauds 
single pie. If not today, at least on some 
be convinced of the message. But if you 
this is the right thing-ralthough you may not have the strength 
"to carry out the message fully into practice—-you will support 
this great, aye the greatest, national industry. There is no 
better way of industrialising the villages of India than the 
spinning wheel. No man has yet been able to show a better or 
more effective substitute—I say even an equal substitute- - 
than the spinning wheel for the milHons of Indians who 
are idle for at least four months ia the year, who are 
starving for want of a square meal and for whom even one 
anna a day means a fortune. I plead on behalf of them. May 
God help you to understand this simple message* 

You will recall that last time I was in Bengal I collected 
for the All-Bengal Deshabandhu Memorial That was for what 
Is now the Seva Sadaa, I announced then that in due course I 
would collect for the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial You 
know that its object was to promote the message of the spinn¬ 
ing wheel You will thus be contributing to the Memorial by 
oontributieg to Khaddar.” 


20th Janiioryt 1^2^ 

ALL-INDIA DESHABANDHtr MEMORIAL 
By M* K* Gandhi 

I hope the readers of Ymng India have not forgotten the 
Alllndia Deshabandhu Memorial. When I suspended touring 
ufter the Cawnpore Congress for one year, I knew that the 
collection of funds for the AlUndia Deshabandhu Memoiial 
to which I had pledged myself would be suspended. But it 
was inevitable* At the time of suspension I had stated that, if 
God willed it, at the end of the year I virould resume my tour 
for the collection* I resumed it at Calcutta, and all the coUec- 
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that I am now making will be for the All-India Desha- 
bandhii Memorial, except where the titinors otherwise specify 
the object of their donations. And since the object of the 
AlMndia Desbabandhu Memorial is village organisation and 
that through the spinning movement; all these collections 
automatically become part of the All-India Spinners' Associa¬ 
tion which is the agency through which the Memorial collec¬ 
tions are to be utilised ifor the purpose. A resolution to this 
effect was passed by the .\U-India Desbabandhu Memorial 
Committee at Cawnpore in 1925. I trust, tiverefore, that those 
who ate in charge of the organisation of meetings in connection, 
with my tour will take good care to inform those who may 
attend meetings of the object of the tour. There should be no 
desire to spring a surprise upon those W}ho attend meetings by 
asking for subscription. The honest course is to let them 
know beforehand that they will be asked to pay. No one need * 
pay, unless he believes in the Memorial and its object. I know, f 
too, that a man may revere the memory of Deshabandbu and*' 
still not believe in the (spinning movement. But I would 
venture to remind such people of what were Deshabandhu’s 
last wishes expressed to his wife, his sister and his trusted 
lieutenants and Satis Chandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratishthan 
and to me almost exactly 7 days before his death. He said 
that, as soon as he descended from Darjeeling, he would throw 
himWf heart and soul into the spinning movement. He could 
see that that was the greatest constructive movement we could 
undertake and that it was the most effective method of village 
organisation and village reconstruction. It was for that reason 
that he had asked me to send for Satis Babu with whom he had' 
discussed the plan of working the spinning movement, and it 
was for the spinning movement that he had intended to spend 
the largest part of the the money that had been collected for 
village reconstruction. The Spinners' Association, therefore, is 
the natural outcome, if 1 may say so, of Deshabandhu’s- 
w'shes. 
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TO ORGANISEI« 
BY M. K- Gandhi 



It all goe& well, I hope during the year to cover, besides 
'Bihai’r part of Maharashtra, Madras Presidency including 
Karnatak JJ. P.. Bengal and Orissa, i should love to visit the 
other provinces if time and health permit and if they 

intend to subscribe to the Memorial that is, Khadi work. 

To Orissa I have promised to go and pass there, so far as 
it is humanly possible, the month of November, not because 1 
expect to make large collections but because it is to ray mind 
,an epitome of our distressful condition. Orissa regenerate is 
to me the regeneration for the whole of India. It is a land 
<whicb need not be the poorest in the country. Its people are 
in no way inferior to those of the other parts of India, They 
ihave a fine history all their own, They have magnificent 
temples. They have the Lord of the Universe in their midst, 
who knows no distinction between his creatures. And yet, sad 
no relate, under the very shadow of the mighty temple people 
die of hunger in their thousands. It is a land of chronic 
.poverty, chronic famine and chronic disease. Nowhere have 
1 seen in the eyes of people so much blankness, so mncb 
despair, so nauch lifelessness as in Orissa. I, therefore, look 
forward to my stay in November with sad pleasure. 

It is a province that can be, ought to be, easily organised 
for spinning# because the people have no work. The whole of 
Orissa cannot be transplanted to the factories of Bengal or the 
factories of all India put together. It would be wrong, even if 
It was possibie* Happily it is not possible. The people must 
live oil their own land, learn to be resourceful, industnous and 
learn even to be happy. They have forgotten what happiness 
-can be. Let the workers in Orissa, therefore, understand their 
responsibility, I expect them to throw themselves heart and 
'SOiil into the spinning movement. Let them not think of the 
ivvhole of Orissa, Let them think of single villages where they 
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into which they have sunk. 

And though, as I have said, I do not expect to make large 
collections, I shall welcoroe the pies of the people who 
will attend meetings, even as I welcomed them when I travelled 
in 1021, The sight of old people with their trembling fingers 
untying the knots which firmly held their pies and willingly 
surrendering them to me is never to be forgotten. F want to 
see it again and reneWp if a renewal is necessary, the deterinina- 
tton that this winter of despair is to be changed into the 
summer of hope and happiness within a measurable distance of 
time. 

May I ask the organisers also to bear in mind that the tour 
is to be almost incessant and that J must do my editing and 
attend to my correspondence during the hours they may leave 
for me and in the trains ? Besides Monda3"S, at least three hours 
should be left forme in addition to the time required for 
ablutions and meals. All night demonstrations must be 
avoided It is impossible after a strenuous day's work to stand 
the strain of disturbance during sleeping hours. 

And as this is to be a purely business tour, the meetings 
should be so arranged and the audiences should be so seated as 
to leave passages for collectors to pass to and fro. All shout¬ 
ings and noises should be avoided. I have observed that, where 
management is efficient, collections mount up. The audiences 
have invanabiy been found by me to be responsive. Though 
the thousands of the rich are welcome, I know that it is the 
coppers and the single rupees of the poor people that bless 
the movement. It is theirs, and let them freely contribute to it 
their mite. 






THE CENTRAL FACT 

20 th Jmuary, 1927 
THE CENTRAL FACT 



Bv M. K, Gandhi 

During my tour in so far as it has progressed up to now^ 
r have observed that spinning organisations have not an 
accurate register of spinners and that the figures supplied and 
published by me from time to time in these pages were based 
upon the deductions drawn from the actual wages paid to the 
spinners* For statistical information, the calculatiori is sound 
enough, because it must err on the right side^ t.e, of understate¬ 
ment, But it is not good enough for the movement itself. The 
spinning movement depends for its permanence upon a vital 
and direct contact being estabiished between the workers and 
the spinners j for then and then only shall we he able to under¬ 
stand the wants, aspirations and limitations of the spinners* 
The object is to penetrate the remotest Indian homes in the 
innomcrable villages of India and to introduce a ray of hope 
and light into these homes. This we shall never do, if we do 
not establish a living touch with the spinners. We cannot, there¬ 
fore, be satisfied with the work of middlemen whom we may 
not and do not know. We must be able to trace the course of 
every pie till it is safely deposited in the bands of the spinners. 
And let it be remembered that spinning is the central fact of 
the movement, not weaving, not dyeing, not printing, not even 
carding and ginning, anterior though the last two processes are 
to spinning. For, the economic solution depends upon a 
supplementary employment being found for the largest number 
of the semi-starved millions. Of such employment by far the 
best is spinning and that alone, as will be seen by a study of 
the Jigiires for the various provinces given m these pages. 

The Bihar figures* show 489 weavers against 2,698 
spinners. My own observation is that ten spinners are 
required to feed one weaver both working for the same 
length of time. The ultimate ambition 13 to teach the 

* Sec page 49, 
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carding and ginning, so as to enable them 
-^tiicrease their earnings as spinners without much effort and 
without much training. This is being done on a fairly large 
:scale in Bihar, Bengal and the Madras Presidency, The 
Spinners * AssDciation can justify its eiEisttnce, therefore, only 
upon its achieving a progressive ameiioration in the economic 
'Condition of the vast masses who can be reached in no other 
way in a shorter time. The movement depends also for its 
increasing influence and vitality upon this fact of its tender care 
for the millions of whom it has as yet only touched but a small 
part. 


Workers have suggested to me that, if an accurate register 
is to be kept of every spinner, it would involve extra cost. 
Possibly it will. Not being in charge of a single centre, lam 
nnable fully to understand the difEculty of keeping such regis¬ 
ters, But 1 can say without any fear of chanenge that, what¬ 
ever the cost may be, a complete register of spinners is an 
absolute necessity until spinning has become an automatically 
working moveraent beyond risk of destruction. The extra cost 
that the keeping of such a register may involve will be worth 
undertaking, if we are to put the movement on a stable founda¬ 
tion, What an accurate and simultaneous entry of every pie 
received and spent in a banking corporation is to its honest 
existence and steady growth, an accurate register of spinners 
is to the honest existence and steady growth of the spinning 
movement. I hope, therefore, that every spinning organisation 
will without any loss of time set about keepiBg a full and up- 
to-date register of its spinners. Needless to say that the 
workers who will be in charge of the registers and who will 
come in contact with the spinners must be raen—and how nice 
if they were women ?—of unimpeachable character and purity. 
The discovery of this flaw in the movement was made by me 
through the hypersensitiveness of the workers of Bengal, In 
my notice of the Abhoy Ashram report, I made an incidental 
•observation that our statements of figures muat not contain 
^'abouts * and "nearlies", and then f made a general observation 
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the necessity of purity of cbaracter. I had in making 
St observation no one in particular itx mind* but owing to the 
juxtaposition of the general remark to the mentioti of the work 
of the Abhoy Ashram, some of its inmates suspected that my 
remarks were aimed at them. * I had no difficulty in disabusing 
their minds of the suspicion ; hut the conversation enabled me 
to understand and convince the members of the Asbiutn of the 
necessity of keeping an accurate up-to-date register of spinners* 
I am, therefore, not sorry for the paragraph that I wrote in my 
notice of the Abhoy Ashram, if only because it has led to the 
discovery of the flaw in our human account-keeping. But let 
me reiterate for the information of all concerned that in this 
spinning movement, which is fraught with tremendous couse- 
Quences, we cannot put too much stress upon the absolute 
necessity of menibers of our organisations being and remaining 
beyond suspicion, and if we are to attain this standard of 
purity, we will have to develop a skin thick enough to stand and 
take in good part welbmeant suggestions, criticisms and 
observations. 


20 th January, I^2J 
A CANDID CRITIC 
By M. K. Gandhi 

T must not withhold the following letter from the 
readers r 

*‘I have perused your article ‘Swamiji, the martyr’ 
with the care and reverence it deserves, I have read it five 
times before attempting to criticise it* This is to avoid hasty 
•criticism, 

‘'The article is undoubtedly written in fascinating langu¬ 
age, I envy yOur style. It attracts, bat to me it appears 
•that it is rather dangerously attractive* 

'' My criticism is based on my estimation of your charac¬ 
ter, I have often debated with some friends on this subject. 
They hold that you are a statesman in the garb of a Gaint 
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to forego truth in the c^tuse of yourcountryp 
■^ife contrary", maintained that you are a saint—who has entered 
politics in falfilment of your tnissioo, to practise truth in the 
face of most trying and perplexing drcumstances. I shall be 
very obliged to know if my estknation is correct. For^ jf it is- 
not, the criticism that follows has little value. I aoi of the 
opinion that a man of policy k within his rights to write in 
the manner you have done. 

“You will agree with me that to suppress truth is a form- 
of falsehood; to refuse to call a spade a spade when you feel 
it like that is cowardice; and that fearlessness and truth go- 
together. 

“ Do you feel, Mahatmajt, that the murder of Swamili 
was an inhuman, barbarous and cruel act of a Musiim ruffian 
and that the entire Muslim community should be ashamed of 
it ? Why do you refuse to characterise it as such ? Instead of 
condemning the deed and the doer and those who are responsi¬ 
ble for this act (those who describe Hindu leaders as Kafirs 
—the hot MtisHm propagandists and the madMuslim priests)*, 
you have begun to defend the murderer and bold an apology 
for the community. You never defended Dyer. Is not a? 
European a brother, too ? 

“ You say further, Islam means peace. Is this truth ? 
Islam as taught by the Koran and practised by Muslims ever 
since its birth never meant peace. What makes you write 
a thing so patently wrong ? Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism,, 
of course, teach peace, but not Islam. May I know what 
makes you think and write like this? 

" You never minced matters when condernning the wrongs- 
of the Government, you never minced matters when you 
condemned Arya Samaj, why fear to condemn Muslims for 
even proved wrongs ? 

'' 1 am sure that, if such a black act had been committed by 
a Hindu against a Muslim leader (which Heaven forbid), you 
would have condemned the murderer and the community in 
unsparing terms* You would have asked Hindus to rtpent 
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__ md ashesp to offer fasts, hold hartal raise 

memorial to the departed Muslim and many* other things* 
Why do you accord preferential treatment to your 'bloorl^ 
brothers ^ the Muslims ? 

** A truth-teller knows no fear, not even of the sword' 
of Islam, and 1 trust you will oblige me by giving reply to ^ 
above in the columns of your esteemed weekly*'' 

The writer is frank and obviously in earnest and reflect 
the prevalent mood* 

To clothe me with sainthood is too early, even if it is 
possible* I myself do not feel a saint in any shape or form* 
But I do feel I am a votary of Truth in spite of all my errors of 
unconscious omission and comraission. The correspondent 
has judged rightly that I am not "a statesman in the garb of a 
saint.But since Truth is the highest wisdom, sometimes ray 
acts appear to be consistent with the highest statesmanship* 
But I hope 1 have no policy in me save the policy of truth and 
ahimsa^ I will not sacriflce truth and ahimsa even for the 
deliverance of my country or religion. This is as much as to 
say that neither can be so delivered. 

In writing about the assassination of Swamiji, I have not 
suppressed truth. I do believe the act to be all that the 
correspondent describes. But I feel pity for the murderer even 
as I felt for General Dyer, Let not the correspondent forget 
that I refused to be party to any agitation for the prosecution 
of General Dyer, I do claim that a European is Just as much 
brother to mo as a Musalinan Indian or a Hindu* 

What I do feel about the assassin is that he is himself a 
victim of foul irreligous propaganda in the name of religion* 
Hence it is that I have held the newspapers that have corrupted 
the public mind to be responsible for the murder, I do hold 
the maulvis and all those who have indulged in exciting hatred- 
against Swamiji to be responsible* 

But I do regard Islam to be a religion of peace iu the same 
sense as Chnstianity, Buddhism and Hinduism are. No doubt 
these are differences in degree, but the object of these religions 
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■■ ■ 'ace. I know the passages that can be Quoted fron 

to the contrary. But bo is it possible to quote passages 
from the Vedas to ibe contrary. What is the meaning of 
imprecations pronounced against theAnryas? Of course* 
these passages bear to-day a different meaning, but at one time 
they did wear a dreadful aspect. What is the meaning, of 
the treatment of untouchables by us Hindus? Let not 
iha pot call the kettle black. The fact is that we are al! 
growing, 1 have given my opinion that the followers of Islam 
are too free with the sword. But that is not due to the 
teaching of the Koran^ That is doe in my opinion to the 
environment in which Islam was born. Christianity has a 
bloody record against it, not because Jesus was found wanting, 
but because the environment in which it spread was not 
responsive to his lofty teaching. 

These two, Christianity and Islam, are, after all, religions of 
but yesterday. They are yet in the course of being interpreted* 
1 reject the claim of maulvis to give a ihial interpretation to the 
message of Mahomed, as I reject that of the Christian clergy to 
give a final interpretation to the message of Jesus. Both are 
being interpreted fn the lives of those who are living these 
messages in silence and in perfect self-dedtcatTon, Bluster is 
no religion, nor is vast learning stored in capacious brains. 
The Seat of religion is in the heart. We Hindus, Christians, 
Musalmans and others have to write the interpretation of our 
respective faiths with our own crimson blood and not 
otherwise. 


20th January f 1927 
WEEKLY LETTER 

The main object of the visit to Benares during the week 
was to attend the annual function of the Gandhi Ashmtn as 
Professor Kripalanrs co-workers in and about Benares call 
themselves. But before I write about the Ashram, I shall 
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refer to Gmndhiji's talk to the students of the 
ity, arranged at the mstance of Pandit Malaviyaji. 
It seems Panditji was very much struck with the Khadi 
Exhibition at Gauhati and expressly desired that Gandhiji 
should give the message of Kbaddar to the students of his 
University when he visited Benares. Nearly two thousand 
students had gathered to listen to Gandhiji under a spacious 
shamiana specially erected for the viceregal visit, which had 
preceded Gandhijfs just by a week. He had addressed them 
last six years ago: then he had gone with a more difficult 
message* This time he delivered the simple message of 
Khaddar and purity. “You have had your say now. No 
one is listening to you. Why not stop talking of Khaddar ?” 
That was the advice that was being given him in some quar¬ 
ters. “ But why should I stop reciting my favourite mantra,” 
said Gandhiju “ when I have before me the example of Prahlad ' 
of old refusing to give up Ramanama in the teeth of tortures 
worse than death? And I have not had to go through any 
tortures yet. How can I give up the only message that the 
condition of my country has been whispering to me ? Paaditji 
has collected and has been still collecting lakhs and lakhs of 
rupees for you from Rajas and Maharajas. The money 
apparently comes from these wealthy princes, but in reality 
it comes from the millions of our poor. For, unlike Europe, 
the rich of our land grow rich at the expense of our villagers, 
the bulk of whom have to go without a square meal a day. 
The education that you receive to-day is thus paid for by the 
starving villagers, who will never have the chance of such an 
education, ft is your duty to refuse to have an education 
that is not within the reach of the poor, but I do not ask that 
of you to-day. I ask you to render just a slight return to the 
poor by doing a little yajm for them. For, he who eats with¬ 
out doing his yajne^ steals his food, says the Gita. The 
yajna that was required of the British civic population during 
the War was for each household to grow potatoes in its 
yard and for each household to do a little simple sewing.. 
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of our age and for us is the spinniog wheel, 
day out I have been talking about it, writing about it, 
I shall say no more to-day. If the message of the poor of 
India has touched your hearts, I want you to raid Kripalani’s 
Khaddar stores to-morrow and denude it of all their stock 
and to empty your pockets to-night. Panditji has cultivated 
the art of beggary, I have learnt it from him, and if he 
-specialises inlaying the princes under tribute,I have learnt to 
be equally shamelesss in emptying the pockets of tbe poor, 
for tbe benefit of those who are poorer than they.” 

That summarises the first part of his talk. The second 
was a fervent plea for purity, Malaviyaji’s one object in 
begging millions for you, in raising these palatial build¬ 
ings, is to send out to tbe country gems of purest ray, 
citizens healthy and strong to serve their motherland. 

That purpose will be defeated if you allow yourselves to 
be swept with the wind that comes today from the West— 
the windot impurity. Not that the methods have the general 
sanction of Europe. There are friends in Europe, a very few, 
who ate fighting hard to counteract the poisonous tendency. 
But if you do not wase up betimes, the immoral wave that 
-is fast gathering strength might soon envelop and overwhelm 
you. I cry out to you, therefore, with all the strength at my 
command; Be warned, and flee from the fire before it con- 
.sumes you,” 

Malaviyaji fn a Stirling speech associated iumself with 
every part of Gandhiji's appeal, and asked the students to 
respond to the best of their power to what he called the four¬ 
fold demand; (1) spinning religiously; [2) wearing Khaddar; 
.(3) contributing to the fund; and (4) brahmaeftarya. The 
response to the third part was prompt, nearly Rs. 850 being 
collected on the spot. The response to the other items only 
the future can show. 

On the morning of the 9th—the Shraddhanand Day— 
Malaviyaji and Gandhiji walked in procession from Gandhi 
Ashram to Dasbashvamedh Ghat, performed ablutions there. 
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/jalanMi to the departed martyr and* thea went am 
prayers in Kashi Vishvanath Temple. A few yards 
from the temple the gathering formed itself into a meeting, 
Mahimnah Stoira (verses in praise of Shiva) was recited, 
Devadus condocted congregational repetition of Rarmnamat 
and Gandhiji delivered a brief speech emphasising the out¬ 
standing significance of Swamiji’s martyrdomi viz., purification 
of seif and of religion and ceaseless striving after self-control 
and br€thfn<ichdrya, which summed up Swamijfs life. All who 
‘COn^e under the comprehensive term ' Hindus * as defined by 
the Hindu Mahasabha joined in the prayers at the Vishvanath 
temple—even Buddhism being represented by a German lady* 
I say it on Malaviyaji's authority that even untouchables 
were to be found in this procession and prayer. 

To come now to the Gandhi Ashram. It has had a 
chequered historyi beginning with the withdrawal from 
Hindu University College of 200 students, forroatioo of the 
Vidyapith, a further increase in numbers, to the depletion in 
ranks due to the deprs^ssion in the country and concentration 
of the few determined sods, left after the ebb and fiow, on 
Khadi work. The tenacity, the will, the courage, the intrepid 
.and undimmed faith with which these few have pursued 
their task have been worthy of soldiers in any battle for 
freedom. I visited the Ashram nearly four years age, when 
the inmates were struggling with unfavourable conditions. 
J saw them then, with Proof, Kripalani at their head, doing 
all their tasks themselves, including the drawing of the 
from the well for the garden and the scavenger's work, and 
subsisting on R$. 7^-0 per month. Their determination won 
the day, and whereas then they satisfied themselves with 
some literary education and spinning and weaving and a 
little carpentry on the premises, they have today a success¬ 
ful Ehaddar organisation with centres at Dhamhara, Akbar- 
pur, Kulpahad, Milkl and Muzaffarnagar. In some centres 
spinning and weaving is done under the exchange system, and 
In one or two Khadi is taken straight from the weavers who 
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Ashram workers over this spioning and 
weaving, and the repor; of work is a record of steady progress 
in quantity and quality and in reduction of prices. The follow¬ 
ing tables give in a nutshell the result of 5 years' work. 


19itl 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Production Rs. Sato Rs, 

48 3,011 

4,759 23,156 

23,123 23,115- 

16,000 91,577 

36,157 32.769 

65,313 71,tt05- 

Price in annas per yerd at the centres 


Width 


'23 

'24 

’25 

. ’36 


8 


» 


7H 

43'^ 



m-m 

m 

7^-8 

45^ 


9-9H 

m-m 

8 H -9 
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It should be borne in mind 

that the reduction 

in each case 


has oeen in spue ui luc *,«h‘.. .- 

There was a pretty little exhibition arranged in the Town Mail- 
which was open to all and where the arrangement itself was 
an eloquent record of progress from year to year. The figures 
of sale cover sale of Khadi from other provinces also, and the 
response from the province in respect of the Khadi produced in 
the province itself is very small. The Benares visit will have 
borne some fruit, if it stimulates local demand for the Khadi 
manufactured by the Gandhi Ashram. M. D.. 
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20th Janu/ir\\ 1927 
KHADl IN EEHAR 
By M. K* Gandhi 

Sjt, Rajcndra Prasad has seat me the report of the work of 
the Bihar branch of the A. L S. A. for the year ending Septem^ 
her 1926 * It is a record of steady progress. After mectioniog 
the vicissitudes the organisation had to pass through in the 
early stages, the report says; 

*'The foSlowing figures will show the progress of work 
since the work was centralised under the Khadi Board and later 
under A. I. S. A. 


April 1924 

October 1924 

April 1925 

Oot. 1925 

April 1926 

to Sep. 

to March 

to Sep. 

to Korch 

to Sop. 

1924 

1625 

1925 

1926 

1920 

Product- 
Ion Hb. 21*588 

35.273 

47*031 

51,080 

96,723 

Sale17,479 

27,784 

33,335 

51,865 

59,678 


This statement does not include the figures for produc* 
tion and sale of Khaddar by the GandhTKutir, whose work till 
the beginning of 1926 was on a more extensive scale than that 
of the Provincial Kliaddar Board and, latterly, the Bihar branch 
of the A,TS, A/' 

There are 8 production and sale centres and II sale 
depots. Besides these, there arc sale agencies at 6 places and 
more are being established. The agency has 65 whole-time 
workers including two honorary workers. Their average 
earnings are Rs, 25 per month. During the year under review* 
2,698 spinners earned Rs. 29,5^9 1 4^9 weavers, Rs. 36 , 862 ; 6 
tailors, Rs. 230 during two months ; 8 dyers and printers 
Rs. 2,373 including the cost of dyes {during six months ); and 40 
washermen Hs, 1,951 during six months. It goes without 
saying that tVie spinners and weavers, too, were not whole-time 
workers. They worked only during their spare time and 
irregularly. 

4 
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report then ;&ays :—'*Tht progress 
is not only in regard to increased 
sale but also In regard to the quality of Khaddar and rcductioa 
in its price.** The average price in 1923 1 - 0-5 

per yard of fine cloth- It was reduced to Pls. E 3 

in 1926- When the yarn was very weak, the weaving 

charge was 3 annas 3 of 45 inches width. On 

account of the improvement in the yarn, it has now been re¬ 
duced to 2 annas 3 pies pet yard of the same width. Nor is 
there any difficulty about getting sufficient weavers 10 weave 
handspun yarn. Some of these weavers weave even up to 72 
inches width, and the variety of weaving includes twills, coatings 
of various designs etc. Dyeing and printing is being develop¬ 
ed under the special care of a graduate of the Bihar Vidyapith, 
The report after mentioniag the work in different branches 
of the organisation says; If "wa could dispose of our present 
stock, it is expected that we shah be able to reduce our prices 
still further'by about 10 p, c,** 

It naturally dwells upon the successful peripatetic exhibi- 
tions that were held during the year, of which a detailed ac¬ 
count has appeared from time to time in these pages. The 
interesting report contains the following pregnant reilections : 

The province of Bihar is particularly suited for IChaddar 
work. The population is agricultural; there is no industry in 
the province worth the name, outside the coal-fields of Chota- 
Nagpur and apart from the great Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur, The tradilion of spinning is still extant in most 
parts of it and the number of weavers and looms is large 
enough to supply almost the entire requiretnent of doth of the 
province. Cotton, though of an inferior quality, U also pro¬ 
duced in many parts of it. The work of production of Khaddar 
is, therefore, not very difficult, aithough it requires organisation 
and technical skill to improve Its quality. It can be extended 
almost indefinitely^ if sufficient capital and organising and 
. technical skill are forthcoming,” 

The above narrative will show the progress made ia 


that 

prod act ion and 
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the ancient btit practically all but dead industry of 
spinning in Bihar We have succeeded in touching but the 
merest fringe of the vast area in which spinning can be revived 
and made to furnish a much needed occupation for the idle 
'•hours of our great agricuUoral population^ That its possibili¬ 
ties are vast can hardly be denied. That some supplementary 
occupation, not to speak of income, is necessary for the 
population wil! be apparent from the fact that the average 
quantity of land actually cultivated with food and nonfood 
craps is less than three quarters of an acre per head, ft is the 
yield of this small ciuantity of land, nearly four-tifths of which 
^re nnirrigated and depend upon the freaks of the monsoon, 
that is expected, not only to keep the body and soul together of 
•every individiiah but also to supply him with cloth and other 
necessaries of life and to meet, among others, all demands of 
the Zemindar, the society and the state. Looked at from this 
point of view, the admittedly scanty earning off pies per day by 
-Charkha is not, after all. so small nnd does afrord, as experience 
has shown, substantial relief to a class of people who need 
'Such relief but cannot get it-through forced unemployment. It 
is believed that agriculture does not require more than a 
hundred days" labour in the year, but the work is so distributed 
that the agriculturist cannot leave his farm and seek work 
'else where at a distance, Tti fact, the nature of the work is such 
that it allows plenty of leisure but at short intervais. and a 
•supplementary industry, which is not capable of being taken 
iio and put aside to be resumed later at the stage at which it 
IVas left, cannot be usefully taken up. Experience has shown 
^that the Charka alone can serve the purpose/" 

It is hoped that the appeal made in the report to the 
public for the purchase of Khaddar will meet with the liberal 
krespoDse it deserves. 




HINDI V. ENGLISH 
By M. K. Gandhi 
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Organisers of meetings seem to require coiiStarU reDiittdeJr& 
that not English but Hiudi or Hinciustaui is the common 
medium of expression among the m asses, i have observed that^ 
imlike as in 1921 , the addresses hitherto presented to me during 
the tour have been in most cases in English. The absurdity 
became patent when an address in English on t^ehaif of the 
craployees of Jharia collieries was sought lu be read to me aiid^ 
that at a big mass meeting attended by thousandSp hardly tiity 
ot whom could possibly understand English. The vast majority 
could have easily followed Hindi and a very large number 
could have understood Bengali. The officers ot the association 
were irom Bengal, If the English drafting was meant for me^ 
it was wholly unnecessary. They might have written the 
address in Bengali and given me a iranslation in Hindi or even 
m English. But to inflict English on that big audience would, 
have been an insult to Uieni* i, hope that the time is coming 
when, if the proceedings are conducted in u language the 
rnaiority cannot understand, they would leave such meetings^ 
Be it said to the credit of the chairman at this meeting that ha 
saw the absurdity as soon as I drew Ins attention to it and very 
courteously allowed the address to be taken as read. May the. 
incident serve as a warning to all the organisers, but more 
especially those in the An dhradeshp Tamil Nadu, Kerala and 
Karaatak. I know their difficulty* But they have bad now 
for six years in their midst an efficient organisation for the 
spread of Hindi. Their addiesses should be in the vernaculars 
of their respective provinces with Hindi translation for my 
beneflt, i have always made an exception in Dravida land and 
delivered my speeches in English wherever they have so 
desired. But Ido think that the time has come when they 
should dispense with English for big pubhe irieetings. Really 
it is the English-speaking Icadeis who are blocking the w ay to 
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md progress among the masses by tbeir refusal to learn 
rfScii, which can be easily picked up inside of three months 
'even in Dravida land, if the learners will give three hours per 
day. Let those who doubt give a trial to the Hindi Prachar 
^Karyalaya conducted m Madras under the aegis of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sanimelan, Prayag* They will had at the head office 
in Triplicane and the branches in Andbradesb and elsewhere 
books and teachers that will satisfy them. There is no excuse 
save idleness or disinclination for not knowing Hindi which is 
iunderstood by over twenty crores of the people of Hindustan, 
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' I have come here to do business—to collect money for 
Charkha and Khadi and to sell Khadi. Who knows this may 
be my last'visit to Bihar ? Let me do as much business as I 
can/ This was the brief one-minute speech that Gandbiji 
addressed to a crowd gathered at a railway station hi Bihar, 
and business visit it has been, indeed, in right earnest. We 
began with places south of the Ganges, Daltonganj in Chota 
Hagpur being the first place, thence to Gaya through the 
coalfieidSt and then we crossed the Ganges at Patna and. having 
been right through the rich alluvial tracts of Chapra District^ 
had a quiet day at Jiiadeht, a place of pilgrimage for us, being 
the village in which Rajendra Babu was born. Since then it 
has been a rush through space—some more subdivisions in 
Chapra district, studded at every half a mile with emeralds of 
mango-groves and carpeted with fields smiling with green tuar 
iind wheat and gram and peas, and then again to East and 
North to Darbhanga, 

It has been a very strenuous time, what with noisy crowds 
and motor journeys over bad roads and what with friends' 
anxiety to cover as many places as possible in the shortest 
possible time. At Daltonganj the villagers from the hillsides 
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-pMcon\^ ftom distances of twnty to thirty miles and inusf 
'l^heir thousands* One si>eech or om spe^iker could not 
reach them at a time, so Gaiicihiji first addressed the people in 
front, then those in the rear and then on the sides> Tliis v'as- 
siiffiiddnl to restore Qti let and they rest ponded wonderfuliy t<> 
the appeal for collections which has now become a permanent 
feature at all meetings, The collections at DaUangauj were so 
siKcessfnt ihati though the bulk of the contributions were m 
copper and nickeh f h>tal collected was Rs* '-e., as much, 
as One third of the purse collected from the select rich. The 
meetiniiS at Ekma and Maharajganj were nearlynuite as bigas 
at Daltonganj, but there was no organisation and they could be 
managed with very great difficulty. The meeting, however^ 
that was at once a model of orderliness and the bigges: that we 
have yet had was Mairwa, Over thirty thousand people 
had seated themselves, almost to battle array, the vast 
including the huge elephants thrd had brought some of thenr 
to the meetingt having an appearance of a peaceful military 
camp. There was not a stir when Gandhiji came and none 
even when it was announced that he w'ould first give a few 
minutes to the women who had a purdetit meeting in a corner,, 
and thec come and address them. A long speech was out of 
the question here. They did not want a speech either* They 
knew what they were to be told and wbat was to be expected of 
them* But Gandhiji addressed them a few words from, 
several places in the meeting and asked them to empty 
their pockets for the poor* And the response that they made^ 
has been something unique in our memory. The coins did not, 
rain, they poured* Mm and w'omen (who had’ now broken 
through their pNrd^h), young and old, vied with cue another to* 
contribute their mites and paid ringing testimony to the fact 
that it was a poor man’s movement* The run on the dais was 
just like a run oa a bank, not in this case to embarra^jS the 
Khaddar bank, but to enrich it. The pile of coins collected, 
required three men to carry, and it is estimated that it will 
amoimt to nothing less than Rs. i.OOO, Maima lias a Rhaddar 




charge of the A.T.S.A, and an army of volunteers who 
ra^videfitly done their duty. The meeting at Gopalgairj 
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was nearly quite as big, but the realisations were much less, as 
the meeting was tightly packed and there was sacrcely any 
room for the collectors to go about with their bags* 

- The collections at other places were no less significant, 
those at women's meetings easily exceeding a hundred and 
even a coiipte of hundreds if the ornaments were taken into 
account. But one thing is clear. The countryside is still 
instinct witli BLs no matter how many 'ups and downs' the 
movement might have undergone. There is much more pine 
Khadi ta evidence than in the towns, and one hears of a num¬ 
ber of people everywhere who spin and weave their own cloth 
for themselves. The upper classes have, as everywhere, 
suffered from the so called ‘depression', with the result that the 
response of the city and town dwellers has been far from satis¬ 
factory, Jbaria, which topped the list in the province in 1921* wil 
probably be among the lowest this time, chiehy no doubt due 
to many of the Indian collieries lying idle, thanks to the South 
African coal, which is suffered to maintain a successful com¬ 
petition with the Indian coal by means of heavy railway 
freights. At Gaya the purse collection might well have been 
better if it had been better organised. But even here the 
the collections at the meeting were good, A gentleman gave 
away his Ford which was sold to the highest bidder at Rs, 750, 
The responst: at Chapra and Sewan has been Ihe poorest, 
though even there the poor men's mite was commendable* 
The day on which the largest business has been done during 
the tour was the i8th—about Rs. 7^500 having been collected 
from Dalsingserai, Samastipur and Darbhanga, 

The women's meetings have been very good everywhere 
though they might have been better, if they had been less noisy 
and more orderly, A special feature at these meetings has 
been the collection of ornaments, a good begin niug having 
been made at Sonepur, There w^as a quieter little meeting of 
w^omen here whom Gandhiji exhorted to relieve ihemselve*^ 
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" the encumbrance of heavy ornameats, "Think of 
said, "Do you imagine went about with Rama in his 14 
years’ forest wanderings with heavy ornaments like you? Do 
you think they add to your beauty ? Sita cared for the beauty 
of her heart and covered her body with pure Khaddar. The 
heavy ornaments you wear are not only ugly, but harmful 
inasmuch as they are the pe-nnanent receptacles of dirt. Free 
yourselves of these shackles and relieve the poverty of people 
who have no clothes, much less ornaments, to wear/ The 
heavy ornaments collected here served as eloquent speeches at 


other meetings. 

At Sonepur one more new departure was made by 
Gandhiji taking a stock of Khaddar with himself and 
selling it at every station and every meeting. The response 
has been uniformly satisfactory, hundreds of Rupees worth of 


Khadi being sold at every njeeting. 


I summarise 

here the result of the collections 



Purse 

Collections 



at meeting 

Daltonganj 

l.SOO 

754 - 4-9 

Coalfields 

2,263 

743'I0-9 

Aurangabad 

2,501 

22 5 0-9 

Gaya 

1,795 

350-0-3 

Sonepur 

431 

205-12-0 

Chhapra 


358 - 10 - 4 K 

£kma 


352 - 12 - 45 ^ 

Maharaigan] 

575 

372 -II -9 

Dalsiugsarai 

2,000 

310-14-10’^ 


I am not able to make the list up to date, as the collections 
are in many cases ueing counted. The collections at meetings 
include those at women’s meetings also. 


The provinces which have been already booked for 
Gandhiji's visit and have ^n ample margin of time left to pre¬ 
pare for the visit will, it is hoped, not let the grass grow under 
their fett. Let them organise their meetings well, both for 
collections and sale of Kbadi. Let them have ample walking 
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in case of big meetings, for Gandhiji to address thf^ 
zny point and for collectots to move about, and let 
them have at the meetings Khadi of ali varieties and texture 
to suit all purses and tastes. 

I have dane with the business part of the visit. 1 shall 
briefly dwell on items of incident ah interest* The Gaya muni¬ 
cipal address, out of ail addresses, was frankly sceptical about 
Khadi and untouchabiHty programme, and Gandhiji wondered 
and asked why an address was voted to him at all and why he 
was not previously favoured with a copy of the interesting 
.address* At Gaya, again, there was an address given by the 
Hindu Sabha, which expressed heartiest sympathy v^ith the 
Khadi and u ntouchability programme — I wonder if the gentle¬ 
man who read the address was not also a municipul councillor 
—and asked Gandhiji to bless their Sbuddbi work* The reply 
is worth recording: ** 1 have made no secret of the fact that I 
did not approve of all aspects of the ' Shuddhi * work* After 
much prayerful study of the Hindu ^hasLras I have come to 
the conclusion that there ts no room in them for conversions 
such as they have in Islam and Christianity. I am also certain 
on a prayerful reading of the Koran that there is no warrant 
for the tabiigh that is being promoted today. It is possible that 
I may be mistaken* Let God correct me in that case. 1 for 
myself would love to protect my religion with iapashtkarya-^ 
the way of prayerful suffering, which is the royal road to success 
in any noble object, The real memorial that the Hindus can 
raise to Swamiji is to rid Hinduism of the curse of untoucha¬ 
bility. Let both Hindus and Musalmans cleanse their hearts 
with the purifying blood of Swamiji's sacrifice. I must be free 
to read the Gita or the Koran of my own accord. Why should a 
Hindu compel me to read the one or a "Musalman to read the 
other ? Why should I need a Christian to compel me to read 
the Bible ? No one may stand between a man and his religion 
or God. He who has no inkling of religion, whosti heart is arid 
:and unpurihed— how dare he purify (by proselytising) others? 
But that is my opinion. And as I am a votary of liberty, I 
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spite of nay opicion, in^bted tliat Shraddii^naodji had. 
as mtich right to propagate the Ved'c Dharma as a Musalraan 
to propagate that of the Koran. And if Shraddhanaiidji was as* 
sassinated for his Sliuddhi work, it did no credit to Isiam. 
Plinduism is proud of the sacrifice and has been enriched by iu. 

LrCt no My&alftian secretly approt^^e of the act or believe that 
it has done any good to Islam. Let not a single.Hindu harbour 
any thought of retaliation, if the Hindu and the Musaloian 
rid themselves of mutual distrust and fear, there is no power 
that can stop their fret;dom. We are the makers of our own 
slavery. 1 had sealed my lips up to now on this burriiog topic. 
It is Sfiraddhaoandji’s sacrifice that has cotnpefkd me to open 
them to a certam extent. But lean give no guidance in Chis^ 
atmosphere. I shall only send my prayers to God that he may 
rid us of fear and hatred and distrust, and make us rely solely 
on the strength of love/' 

But 1 must coiielude this letter which has already exceeded, 
its usual length, i send a fairly long condensed summary of 
Gandhiji's speech at Sew'an*. where he was particularly 
requested to address himself to Hitidu*Muslim unity. M. 


27ih January, 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

During my Bihar tour I come in touch with national 
schools which continue to flourish in spite of obstacles. But 
these schools demonstrate to me the reason for the apparent 
failure of the educational programme of Non-co-operation, for 
they prove, at least for me, beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
thousands of boys who left Government schools weut back, not 
because they were weak, not because the parents were weak,, 
but because the school-masters and profesors lacked the 
necessary dynamic faith in their own programme. But as \ 
have said, even they could not very well be held biameworthy. 

' Sec Page 65, 
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ere themselves products of the vicious education 
and they could not be expected to throw off all on a 
sudden all the effects of their old environment. The marvei^s- 
that in spite of tremendous odds so many stitl remain staunch 
to the ideal and manage to live in the face of oyer*whelming 
difficulties. But to the few who still remain staunch, I would 
make an earnest appeal to be absolutely truthful. Non-co- 
operation in every one of its branches had its positive aspect, 
just as much as its negative. Indeed, the positive aspect was 
the most perniauent. The negative was useless without the 
positive- Mere withdrawal from Government schools ivas 
nothing, if the withdrawal did not mean some corresponding 
consti uctive educational programme. Every unaffiliated school 
is not a national school simply because it is not affiliated and 
because it does not receive a grant-in-aid. Thousands of 
missionary schools could be called national, if mere non-affilia¬ 
tion anti non-acceptance of grant-in-aid was the one test. We 
have the definition of National educational institutions giv^;n 
to us by the Congress, The dehnition includes among other im¬ 
portant things, spinning as a compulsory subject. At one of the 
national schools in Bihar, I discovered that the Charkha existed 
only in name and for show indifferently staged, and the school¬ 
masters were the ms elves in different spinners. They hardly knew 
carding. They did not know a good Charkha from a bad one. 
They did not know the qualities of a straight spindle. They 
did not know that it was necessary to have finer spindles in 
order to draw finer counts and to have a larger output. Almost 
every wheel that I examined produced a foreign and jarring 
sound. The bead-master of a school whom I examined criti- 
cally bravely admitted all the defects and has promised to 
remedy them. The lesson t should like to draw from this 
instructive experience is that national school-masters, if they 
are to make good their double claim, should live up to it, that 
is, be truthful, If they do not believe in the Cbarkha, they 
must say so and leave their employers ; if the parents who 
send their children do not believe in the Charkha and do not 
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them to learn and practise spinning, the school-mastEri 
refuse to t^ke such children. But if they believe in ihe 
n^essity of spinnitig as a necessary part of the curriculunit 
they must themsel ves master its science and technique and 
teach it to their pupils as they are expected to teach any other 
subject. It is not for them to say their pupils do not like it* 
It is for the teachers to make thesubject they teach interesting, 
I hated chemistry which I subsequently learnt and appreciated 
as a most interesting study, only because my teacher did not 
koOw his subject sufiioiently to make it interesting. Hundreds 
of boys will not take to geometry, a most fascinating recrea¬ 
tion, simply because the teachers have no interest in their 
work and they have themselves not developed enough interest 
in it. Similarly for spinning. I know of no accomplished 
spinner who has not acknowledged spinning even as a pastime 
to be an interesting and uplifting study. A mere thumping on 
the piano would give a headache to a most wilHiig listener, but 
the exquisite touch of a master would convert even one who 
has ho ear for music. Even so with spinning. My proposal, 
however, at the present moment is, not to demonstrate the 
entertaining power of the spinning wheel, hut to drive home the 
truth that, if it has to be taught in national schools, it must be 
by teachers who know it thoroughly and who have patience 
with their pupils. Let us not by our own ignorance or 
indifference be guilty of producing in our pupils a nausea for 
an occupation which is generally acknowledged as one of 
primary national importance. 

Honesty demands that school-masters who do not know 
spinning or have no faith in it should, even thotigli their 
refusal may cost their diamisaaL refuse to have anything to 
with it in their schools. If we are truthfuL it will be well 
with us ill the end. If we are untruthful, nothing will save us. 
And such a tremendous movement like handspinning, which 
depends for its success solely upon the character of the 
workers in it, has no chance of success if the workers resolve 
to caiuoiiflage. Let me incidentally remind managers of 
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instiiutiaus that it would be also better and morV 
profitable in the long run to introduce iakhs instead of the 
spinniDg wheeL The best spinners among the boys may have 
good spinning wheels^ and that also, so long as they undertake 
to spin per month a minimuni amount of yarn of uniform kind 
and strength. 


27 th January, 1927 
PROHIBITION NOTES 
Devii Can Qmie / 

Everybody knows that powerful organisations have sprung 
up in America whose object is to nullify and force the repeal 
of Prohibition. These organisations are a part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the strongly organised international liquor traffic of 
the world. They have enormous wealth and influence and. 
are determined that Prohibition shall fail in the United States* 
They are also carrying on subtle propaganda in other countrujs- 
where anti-drink efforts are likely to be made. In India, too, 
this kind of work has now begun. I have seen a bunch of 
leaflets purporting to he isned from Delhi by a body called the 
True Temperance Publicity Bureatu The sort of stuff that 
this body is circulating may be sampled by an extract or two. 

Bhagavad Gita supporis drinkl “In the Bhagvadgita, - 
known as the Lord's Song", says one of the tracts of this 
Publicity Bureau, ** are several references to Soma juice, the 
favourite drink of those times, and the Sterna drinkers are 
spoken of highly. For instance, in the Bhagavad Gits, Krishna 
says : “ The knowers of the three Vedas, the Soma drinkers,- 
the purthed from sin, worshipping me with sacrifice, pray of 
me the way to heaven Krishna again says“ Permeating 
the soil, 1 supptirt beings by my vita! energy and, having be¬ 
come the delicious Soma. 1 iioiiiish all plants/' “ How can 
Krishna call Sema juice delicious unless he has drunk it?'' 
asks this iriumphaut defender of Drink, 

From the Gita to the Itihasas i “ In the Mahabharata^ 
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[^re is abundant evidence la show that most of the leading 
-characters in that great epic were addicted to strong drink, 
Krishna and Arjuna are described as having wine-inliamed 
■oye. *' The Ram ay an a, too, frequently refers to the drinking 
-of spirits, ” ''Bharata returning from his ineffectual niissinii 

to bring back Rama mourns the lost glories of the capital in 
these words: * No longer the exhilarating aroina of arrack 
now waits through the city^. Thus are quotations taken from 
•our most holy books and authority shown for keeping up the 
Drink evil. 

The argument is that India was even in ancient times 
indulging in strong drink, so do not try to fight Alcohol now. 
It is decent and respectable to drink, Indra drank, Vishvamitra 
drank, Vasishtha feasted Krishna and Arjuna had wine 
picnics I The old rule that uninstructed people should not read 
holy book was not made without reason, 

Then we are treated to quotations from modern writers. 
It is surprising to see how quotations from very eminent 
■modern European writers, thinkers, statesmen and doctors of 
religion, too, could be culled and pressed into service by the 
liquor propagandists. It is a common thing to find seotimenis 
like the following in English speeches and writings, which are 
made foil use of in the True Temperance tracts. 

'‘Wine, beer and spirits have their place in the world, 
■When taken in excess they do harm “ The spectacle of 
over-indulgence and its consequences should not be used as Bn 
argument to deprive the whole race of the ' kindly blessing 
that maketh glad the heart of man, saint and sinner alike, 

It is inconceivable that such pleas on behalf of intoxicating 
liquors may be put forward by similar writers or thinkers in 
India, Of course, anew band of paid poets and moralists 
may be created by 'wet* organisations even in India in the 
future, who may sing the praises of luoderate drinking. 
The whole difference between India and Western countries in 
the attitude towards intoxicating liquors is brought out by this* 
that, while it isipossible to gat prodiquor passages from Charles 
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Professor Blackie, the Dean cffSt PauPs and others 
'tHt^hena, it would he impossible to find pleas for the moderate 
use of Alcohol m the non-mystic Jiterature of any Indian lan¬ 
guage of any period* 

Decent life in India does not permit the use of spiritous 
drink at all. Indulgence in it is treated as an indecent act to 
be permitted, if at all, only in privacy and away from the house, 
and that, too, only for classes admittedly below the standard of 
national culture and refinement. Arguments, by good men 
in Europe, based on the respectability and tolerance of drink, 
have no place or relevency in dealing with the question in 
India, 

As against the outstanding fact that America has adopted 
Prohibition, reliance is placed on the opinion of eminent men 
of America. Sir Basil Blackett quoted Abraham Lincoln, the 
liberator. These citations prove, indeed, too much* We need 
not attempt to be more loya! to Lincoln than Americans them- 
selvesp America could not have adopted the amendment in 
the constitution with all the difficult procedure prescribed, if 
wise Americans bod been so clearly against Prohibition, 
Either modern Americans think difTerently from people of the 
time of Abraham Lincoln, or present day America considers 
herself free to root out an evil which she had before no time to 
attend toon account of her pre-occupations with other aims 
and ideals. Or it may be that the liquor evil has grown to be a 
far greater menace to public welfare now than in the older 
days. Whatever it may be, the fact cannot be disputed that the 
Americans, a cultured and democratic modern people, have, by 
a free and elaborately safeguarded procedure, voted for and 
adopted, and are enforcing, total Prohibition on a stupendous 
'Scale, in a country many times bigger than India and among 
■people much more addicted to the evil. 

Has Pr&hiMthri Failed f 

We are constantly told that drink has not gone down in 
America in spite of Prohibition, Oibterious concoctions, it 
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said, have takca the place of " good ’ liquors; secret 
Yinrestrained indulgence has replaced moderate public drinking ? 
and the natiod is no better for the new laws. One wonders 
why, if Prohibition has not succeeded in reducing the consump¬ 
tion of liquor, the liquor interests are so eager to get a repeat 
While it may be admitted that Drink will offer the utmost 
resistance before yielding to the laws of Prohibition and that 
many years of hard persevering work will have to be gone 
through before full enforcement of Prohibition can be ex:pected 
iu a country like America, the very propaganda and the 
organised efforts of the Anti-prohibitionists are a sufficient 
proof that Prohibition has materially decreased consumption 
and will one day bring to an end the liquor trade. Any one can 
get liquor if he likes, say they. And they contradict them¬ 
selves the next minute and deplore the fact that men are driven 
to all sorts of shifts to procure some poisonous substitute for 
good liquor. The argument that laws are ineffective to stop 
drink is no more sound than an argument that laws cannot 
altogether stop theft or adultery and, therefore, let ns repeal the 
Penal Code, 

Rich people in America may take advantage of the 
cupidity of importers of liquor and for some time procure what 
they wish to have. But as a result of Prohibition the poorer 
people are saved from the temptations of Drink, What 
Sir T, Vijayaraghavachorya, a high Government official, said 
after his Canadian visit, md what the Holt Ladies said to 
Mahadev Desai prove this. No one can deny that it would be a 
blessing to save poor men from the temptation of Drink, It is- 
ro sound argument to contend that, because some men can pay 
heavy prices and take great risks and get what they want^ 
every one should be provided with temptations* 

The talk about impure liquor being indulged in, because 
‘goodMiquor is not available, is again a cuHous instance of 
spacious exaggeration to serve selfish ends. Such evasions of 
the law and indulgence in poisons have their own automatic 
checks. Those men who will take poison because no liquor i& 
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theai muy well bi: left to themseive^j. 
stop oiu attempts at reform because some men 
than give tip Hquoi. 


•®L 

We need not 
will rather die 

C R. 


27 th Jiinmry^ 19^7 
PRAYER THE ONLY WAY 

Challenged at Sewan {Bihar) to say something on Hiniu- 
Mmiini unity\ Gmdhiji delivered a Hindi speech of which the 
fdhmng is a condensed sum mary : 

“i am glad yon say that your subdivision is better than 
other parts so far as Hindu^MusHm unity is concerned. 
But can you say that you are so united that your unity will 
stand the strain of anything happening efsewbere? 1 wish 
there can be at least one province, one district, one sulxHvision 
in this vast land which can proudly say that no power on 
earth can foment a Hindii-Muslim quarrel there. We may 
think we are living, but disunited we are worse than dead. 
The Hindu thinks that in quartelling with theMusalman he 
is benefiting Hinduism, and the Musalman thinks that in 
fighting a Hindu he is benefiting Islam. But each is ruining 
his faith. And the poison has spread as among the members 
of the communities themselves. And no wonder. For one 
man cannot do right in one department of life whilst he is 
occupied in doing wrong in any other department. Life is one 
indivisible whole, 

I said at Comilla that the problem has passed out of 
human hands, ntid that God has taken it into his own. May 
be the statement springs from my egotism. But I do not 
think so. 1 have ample reason for it. With my hand on my 
breast! can say that not a minute in my life am I forgetful 
of God, For over twenty years I have been doing everything 
tliat I have done as in the presence of God. Hindu-Muslim 
unity I had made u mission of my life. I wwked fox it in 
5 
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Africa, 1 toiled for it here, 1 did penance for it. but 
God was not satisfied; God did not want me to take any 
credit for the work. And so I have now washed my hands, 

I am helpless- .1 have exhausted all my effort. But as I am 
a believer in God, as I never for a moment lose faith in Him, 
as f content myself with the joy and sorrow that He wills 
for me, I may feel helpless, but I never lose hope. Something 
within me tells me that Hindu-Maslim unity must come and - 
will come sooner than we might dare to hope, that God 
will one day force it on us, in spite of ourselves. That is 
why I said that it has passed into the hands of God. This. 

I said, might be taken to be an arrogant utterance—arrogant 
inasmuch as it implies that it is not in the power of any 
other man to achieve the work, as if no one has worked for 
it more than J. But there is no arrogance in the statement. 
Hundreds may have done the work, with the same earnest- 
ness, love and energy, but none with more. And I believe 
that all of them must be feeiing as helpless as L In I 92 D 
I said that not even the British Empire with all the resources 
of its armed strength, diplomacy and organisation could 
efface us, make us staves, or divide Hindus from Musalmans. 

But that was because I thought we were God-fearing then. 

We trusted one another and we relied on one another s 
strength. But how am I to prevail upon you to day to cast 
off all fear, hatred and distrust ? Shraddhauandji was not 
the enemy of Musalinans. He was a warrior, he had the 
courage of his conviction. Assassination was not the way 
to fight him. Let us Hindus and Musalmans both wash the 
sins of our. heart with his blood. 

"And what is it that we should be fighting for? We 
Hindus may be idohw'orshippers. We may be mistaken. 

But when God gave every man the right to make mistakes, 
when God suffers us to live although we are idol-worship- 
pers, why should not the Musalmans suffer us too ? And if a 
Musa]man thinks that he must slaughter the .cow, why should 
a Hindu stay s hands by force? Why should he not fall 
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knees before him and plead with him? But we 
will do no such thing* Well then, God will one day make 
the Mnsahnan and the Hindu do what we will not do to-day. 
If you are believers, I beseech you to retire into yourselves 
^ind pray to the Indwelier to stay your hands from wrong 
and to make them do the right thing. Let that be our prayer 
^very morning and evening. There is no other way/' 


A Go&d EngUsh WmmH 

In India, with the exception of a few who came in 
personal touch with that good Englishwoman, no one knew 
anything of Miss Florence Winterbottom, who, a friendly 
message from England tells me, has just died. She was 
among the rare rafm and women who find service its own 
reward, and she belonged to that class amongst the Eaglish 
who seek out and befriend forlorn causes in the teeth of 
■odium, ridicule and opposition. She was a leading light of 
the Ethical movement and was for some time president of 
the Union of Ethical Societies, She was Secretary of the 
Emerson Club. I had the privilege of coming in touch with 
her when I went to England in charge of the first South 
African Indian Deputation in 1906* I knew nothing of her, 
bat, by reading in the papers about the doings of the 
Deputation in out-oHhe-way corners of the leading dailies 
of London, she sought us out, she offered me a platform, 
she studied the question and, in a variety of ways, helped the 
■cause that at that time bad only a few chosen friends in 
England, She became from that time one of the most constant 
and painstaking supporters of the cause in South Africa, No 
one who came in contact with her failed to recognise in her 
fearlessness, honesty for the sake of honesty not merely as 
the best policy, and a capacity to take an exceptionally detach¬ 
ed view of all things. Though intensely English, she was 
equally intensely mternational. Her patriotism never took 
the shape of justifying everything English whether good, bad 





^^■^ndifferent. When people tdl me that non-violetice h of 
no effect so far as English people are concerned. I renew my 
faith in iion-violence nnd in English nature, or better stilt 
human nature, by thinking of instances like those of 
Florence Winterbottom, May her soul rest ia peace. 

M, K. G. 


jrd Fei^niary, 1^27 
OUR IfELPLESSNESS 
Bv M. K, Gandbi 

So the hat has gone forth that India is to send Indiarr- 
soldiers to China, in reality to aid in suppressing Chtna's bid 
for freedom, ostensibly to protect the foreigners. The Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly had no voice in the matter. It had not even the 
power to express its jicademic opinion* The Viceroy considered 
it inexpedient for the Assembly to do so* That was enough to 
prevent the Assembly fmor voicing its feelings. 

And yet it is as vital a matter as could be itnagined for 
the members of the Assembly not merely to discuss but to 
direct India’s foreign policy* Our helplessness becomes never 
so apparent as when Indian soldiers are shamelessly used to 
crush other people*s freedom* Indeed, India is the key to the* 
exploitation of the Asiatic and other non-European races of 
the Earth, She is held under bondage not merely for the sake 
of her own exploitation but that of her neighbours near and 
distant* 

No wonder the Viceroy was emphatic and unequivocal in 
hvs prcuonneement that for any advance upon the socalied 
reforms, India had to wait on the British Parliament on bended 
knees. She is to expect nothing as of right. Historical events 
have given Britain the mastery over India and she means to 
retain it so long as she can* Everv^ reform has to be subject to 
that one supreme condition* 

Here then there is an outlook which no self-respecting 
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bail accept, British mastery is the cue thiag that Ii)d|^a 
tolerate. It was to make this positloD absolutely clear 
that the * Iiidepcixdents^ fought at Gauhati for unCQuivocal 
independence for the country, Thai it could not be had for the 
moment did not matter much to them. They wanted the 
nation to realise that goat and no other. 

Men like me ciiug to their faith in human nature and 
'expect to bend even the haughty Euglish spirit, all appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But whether it be Dominion 
'Status or any other, they do not want to be under the British 
■Government they want absolute equaiity. They, not the 
•English Government, should be able to say what their soldiers 
will do, where they will go. 

This real vital power is not to be had through working 
the reforms mw. That power has to come from within and 
from the bottom. It is then possible to work any constitution. 
Today it is impossible tu work any constitution with effect. 
We have not the internal capacity. We have not got the need¬ 
ed influence over the people. That tnfiiience can duly come 
through real selfless service, Solong as we fail to realise this 
central fact, every one of our activities must ultimately turn to 
nothingness. 

Let not the impatient reader laugh when T meation the 
spinaiag wheel in this connection, I hold that it is impossible 
for us to establish a living vital connection with the masses 
unless we will work for them, through them and in their midst, 
not as their patrons but as their servants. 

Let the impatient reader know that these masses for whom 
he is called upon to work, in wliOBC name he would like to 
speak, are underfed, underclothed and living for the most part 
in enforced idleness. Let the Viceregal embargo on the 
Chinese resolution and His Excellency's frank pronouticemeut 
about reforms open our eyes to the stern reality- 

It is well that the Working Committee of the Congress has 
washed its hands clean of the immoral transaction which the 
impending departure of Indian soldiers for China is. Let the 
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Chinese know that our soliders will to Chin 
i^'^tfause we are, if possible, more lieipkss than they. This is 
not the first tipe that Indian soldiers will go to China to 
suppress her freedom* Lowes Dickinson by his immortal 
letters of John Chinaman has shown us how Indian soldiers 
were taken to China to impose opium upon her. We know 
what the powers miscalled Christian have done in China. But 
no nation that is prepared to pay the price can be baulked of 
her freedom for ever. And it is well with China, as she seems 
to be prepared to pay the price required 


jrd Febmaryt igsy 
INSANITARY GAYA 
BY M, K. Gakdrt 

I have no desire to advertise the msanitation of Gaya, a 
prince among the holy places of Hinduism. It was because 
jTiy Hindu soul rebelJed against the stinking cesspools I saw in 
a principal street of Gaya that I was obliged to draw pointed 
attention to it in my reply to the address of the G ay a 
rfiiinicipality, I am aware that there are many holy places 
which are insanitary enough, But X do not remember having 
seen anything like what I saw in Gaya. It is possible that I 
have not been taken to the dirty places in other sacred places. 
But insaiiitation need not be weighed in golden scales. Gaya I 
am using merely as an example in order to draw the attention 
of all municipalities that sanitation of their cities must be their 
first care. This one thing must be above municipal politics, 
parties and intrigues. Just as it must be the care of every 
party in a municipality to keep its finance pure and above 
suspicion, so must it be the sacred duty of every party in a 
municipality to keep the sanitation of its city in perfect order 
and above suspicion. Every municipality should constitute 
itself a model school for teaching the science of samtatlon. Of 
city ssnitatiou we have not yet mucli knowledge. We do not 
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at happens to our neighbours, 


so long as our oW 

are in fair order- We do not know the use of city 
latrines. We do not know how to use our drains. It has to 
be admitted, therefore, that our munkipaUties have an arduous 
task before them in handling this great and important problem. 
But handled it must be whatever the ditUcuLties. It becomes 
much more important iu sacred cities which are visited by lacs 
of people from year to year. There was no reason for the foul 
cesspools I noticed in Gaya. There is no reason why people 
should be allowed to dirty river banks. There are many things 
which muiiicLpalities can. if they will only treat the cities 
under their care as if they were their own houses, remedy 
without much difficulty or hindrance from the citissens. 

But the difficulty comes from within. Municipal councih 
lors are often indifferent and sometimes obstruct their own 
elected chairman. Sometimes they are absorbed in internal 
quarrels and neglect sanitation. It is high time that we 
developed a healthy sense of civic duty. In this matter we 
have much to learn from the West. People of the West are 
builders of big cities. They know the value of fresh air, clean 
water and clean surroundings. Any city that would attend to 
its sanitation in a proper spirit will add to both its health and 
wealth. Sacred cities ought to lead the way in this matter. 
They have opportunities which other cities do not possess. 
There is a great deal of wisdom in the English proverb 
‘ Cleanliness is next to godliness/ Manu, Moses and Maho- 
tned have laid down laws of sanitation suited to their times. 
Thest‘ have to be elaborated iu keeping with the modern 
requirements. It is enough to know from these ancient law¬ 
givers that they held cleanliness to be part of a truly religious 
life. 


§L 
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3rd February, igej 
TEAR DOWN THE PURDAH 
Bv M* K. Gandhi 

Whenev€r I have gone to Bengal, Bihar or the United 
Provinces, 1 have observed the pnrdak sys^em more strictly 
followed than in the other provinces. But when I addressed 
a meeting at Darbhanga late at night and amid calm snrround" 
ings tree from noise and bnstle and umnanageabie crowds, I 
found in front of me men, but behind me and behind the 
screen were women of whose presence 1 knew nothing till my 
attentioQ was drawn to IL The function was in connection 
with the laying of the foundatioii-stone of an orphanage, but 1 
was called upon to address the ladies behind the purdah. The 
sight of the screen behind which my audience, whose numbers 
I did not know, was seated made me sad* It pained and 
humiliated me deeply. I thought of the wrong being done by 
men to the women of India by clinging to a barbarous custom 
which, whatever use it might have had when it was first 
introduced, had now become totally useless and was doing 
incalculable harm to the country. All the education that we 
have been receiving for the past lOO years seems to have 
produced but little impression upon us, for I note that the 
purdah is being retained eyen in educated households not 
because the educated men believe in it themselves but because 
they will not manfully resist the brutal custom and sweep it 
away at a stroke. I have the privilege of addressing hundreds 
of meetings of women attended by thousands. The din and iho^. 
noise created at these meetings make it impossible to speak 
with any effect to the women who attend them. Nothing 
better is to be expected so long as they ate caged and confined 
in their houses and little courtyards. When, therefore, they 
find themselves congregated in a big room and are expected all 
of a sudden to listen to some one, they do'uot know what to do 
with themselves or with the speaker. And when silence is 
restored it becomes difficult to interest them in many everyday 
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foi' they know nothing of them having been 

to bieathe the fresh air of freedoon- I know that this 
is a somewhat exaggerated picture, 1 am quite aware of the 
^ery high culture of these thousands of sisters whom I get the 
privilege of addressingt I know that they are capable of rising 
to the same height that men are capable of. and I know, toOt 
that they do not have occasions to go out. But this is not to be 
put down to the credit of the educated classes. 'T/ho question 
is, why have they not gone further? Why do not our women 
enjoy the same freedom that man do? Why should they not he 
able to walk out and have fresh air ? 

Chastity is not a hot-house growth. It cannot be suj^er- 
imposed. It cannot be protected by the surrounding wall of 
the pNrdah, It must grow from w'ithin, andi to be worth 
anything, it must be capable of withstanding every unsought 
temptation. It must be as defiant as Sita's. It must be a very 
poor thing that cannot stand the gaze of men. Men, to be 
inen> must be able to trust their women-folkj even as the latter 
are cornpelted to trust them. Let us not live with one limb 
completely or partially paralysed, Rama would be nowhere 
without Sita, free and mdependent even as he was himself* 
But, for robust ladepetidenfc, Draupadi is perhaps a better 
example, Sita was gentleness incarnate* She was a delicate 
fiower* Draupadi was a giant oak. She bent mighty Bh^ma 
himself to her imperious will, Bhima was terrible to every 
one, but he was a iamb before Draupadi* She stood in no need 
of protection from any one of the Pandavas. By seeking to-day 
to interfere with the-free grow^th of the womanhood of India 
we are interfering with the growth of free and ^dependent-- 
spirited men. What we are doing to our women and what we 
are doing to the untouchables recoils upon our heads with a 
force thousand tunes multiplied. It partly accounts for our 
weakness, indedsion, narrowness and helplessness. Let us, 
then, tear down the purddh with one mighty eftort. 
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The surgmg iio^vds and stupeiid<>us mtretjDgs make on^ 
wonder whether the organisers of the tour could not have done 
anyttaing better than this heavy prograiume to be uerfortued at 
brcaknook apscd. And yet they could not have done anything 
befeterj for we find that in spite of their anxiety to satisfy all, they 
have not been a,ble to include all places that wanted to be on the 
programmo. And when wo reach the end, the fselixig will not be 
ao much of relief as of tbankfulnusa that Gandhiji has stood the 
strain fairly well—'Dot a souse of reliel; for the thousands of people 
that for a moment overwhelm you fill you with hope of tbo 
tremendous possibilities of a movement the magnitude of which 
newspapers retailing gloomy reports of comniunal disturbances and 
division among Oongteaa ranks have failed to gauge. Let the 
doubter and the sceptio go to Bihar and am that the province 
watexjjd by the mighty rivers Ganges and Sara yu, Gandak and Soue*. 
is watered no less by the mighty Gauges of faith which will never 
dry* 

DaVbhauga, Cliamparan, Mongbyr and Arrali—four dlatricts in 
ibe course of a week I It is impossible to gatber oneV impressioDB 
4ind arrange them ho waver briefly within the scope of a weekly 
letter. But I shall try to give a sketch an hurried ns the tour< 

Darbhanga is the land of modern Urthas if I may say so with^- 
out ufiendmg orthodox auscopti bill ties. For iirtkiJS are holy and 
jvurifymgi and whereas' the aqua lour and cupidity acd hypocrisy 
that reign in our orthodox lirthas stink in one's nostrils, a piigri- ’ 
mago to the modern ones*—the Khadi depots^—ebasteus and uplifts^. 
'You muet not accompany me,' said Gandhiji, *Ymi will see 
nothing today in the rush and hurry. Go to theso places to*tnorrow 
and study them to your heart's content/ And I willingly obeyed. 
The visit was not only a study, but a reveiation, a feast for the eyes 
and solace for tbc soul. PandauL and Madhub:mi and Sakri and 
Kapasi conjure up vigions before you, In beautifully swept court¬ 
yards those women w^ere sitting— all Miisalmanst it will gladdetji 
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(Laukatali's heart to know— woTking out of tlierr 
if which the echoea still resouad io the ears. Not ten or 
fifty, but three bimdred giving a wonderful detii oust rat ion of the 
art io which they were borr*^ As wq paused and wondered at evers^ 
stage at the dexterity of these mothers and gTandniobhers^ one of 
the men who showed ns round said: ‘ Xhere are not than a 
thonsandj sir, in this locality. They spin and we weave. These 
are aW women from weavers' I'amilLCK/ And as you proceed you 
notice a sister young, but awfully humpbacked, and you seem to 
melt with pity at her misfortune. But no! She laughs at your 
pitying look, and the gossamer yarn running out of her proud 
fin gem seems to tell you that God has not deprived bar of tbe 
cunning of her fingers and she can cam tberewith a living possibly 
more honourable than the spectators/ A few yards from her ia a 
dame, whose silver hair, wrinkled forehead and crumpled 
cheeks tell you her years. She is spinning away her find 
KMi yarn without caring to notice you. ‘ How long have you been 
doing this T ‘Since morning,’ she replies. * No, I mean, how mauy 
years?’ VT canAot say, oxaetly/ She smiles wondering at the 
question. *But you am imagine, 1 began it over since 1 was 
married when I wes that age \ she says, pointing to a tot who might 
have been her great grand^daiighter. * And how much do you earn 
out of this?’ the irrepressible econdmist in you asks. ‘ Well, that is 
the sole means of oar livelihood/ she says, and when pressed to be 
more definite ahe gives you detailg which the w&aver friend clad in 
fine homespun ha a to help you to understand, " That meaDa 7 to 8 
rupees a month earned in your spare hoursf" you mk almost envy¬ 
ing her wage, though you earn ten times aa much with less labour* 
* Wall, yes; she modestly admits, not willing to proclaim her high 
wage. And lest you should run away with a hasty inference she 
adds ; ’Not all earn so much. All have not as much time as I, and 
all do not spin so well. And then you do not get as much out of 
ordinary yam as from Kokti yani/ 

At the depot you meet women with their bundles of yam anxi¬ 
ous to tell the visitors that the fall in the cotton prices have adver- 
ely affected them. How ? They take away a pound and a half of 
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aud return a pound of yam, tlia price of half a pound oU 
^being their wage. It a oomfrioQtary on the exchange system of 
getting yarn that obtams in these parts. At Belwar there is a 
colony of Brahmitf i^^omen-spiuners, girle apinning on their neat 
little takiis and elderly women on their wbe<^ls. Their hands do not 
ahow" the cunning of thefr Kusalman sistera, but the boundless en^ 
ihusiasni of a sixty ysars old virgin widow who has brigaded tbcm 
tolla'you what tli© Oharkha means to tbem* Among these, too, there 
are spinnors, thougb not manyt wbosoaTt you pause to admire. The 
modest mother spinning away with the baby at her brecist has no 
proud tala of a heavy wage to tell you. But more proudly still, 
because unselff^bly, she says; * My yarn went to make Maha.tmaj!*s 
, garland yeaterday/ Kapasla is a village where nearly all the wea- 
v^exs weaye handapyu yarn. We visited a number of houses and 
found men, women, and chiMreo working and not a soul idle. It was, 
iigain, a Musalman village organised by Hindu youths. Let rrhe 
Musalnian ecoptic visit one of these centres and learn the lesson of 
patriotism and perseverance from these Muaalmaa men and women. 
Wo sat and talked with the wtators. It was no use talking to them. 
Their,spokesioan was far more able to give you a busioossdike 
speech. He knew both the economics and politics of his tmde, ^ Do 
you over dght as Hindus and Musalmans do in other parts ^ No, 
sir, we do fight amongst ourselves, as the Hindus do amongst tb.erU’* 
selve^i but never the one community with the other. We have* no 
timo left. Our women spin and we weave. Tho Musaluian wnavei 
and the Hindu spinner are m brother and sister, 1 do wish our 
Brahmin brethren also wp.t& doing sometbiug when their women 
spin away at their wheels/ he said casting a just rodectlon on the 
idle Brahnim. 

But I must pass on, Darbhanga and Moagbyr have been the 
•best in point of contributionf too. Some of the mOBstor meetings in 
Muxaffarpur district were as big as, if less organised than, the 
Mairwa mijeting. The demonstratioua in Champaran have been 
very xioisy-^tlioy aeom to haven special claira on Oandhiji^ feeling 
m they do that they made him famous—and tboHo in Monghyr and 
Armh have been the rowdiest, possibly because Gandhiji visited 
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places for the Erst time. Aad yet the respoase every- 
vvas heartiest^ collections having been tjuite in proportion 
to the crowds, excepting at Motiharf, where not much could he 
collected, for no fault of the crowd, but because of the faulty arrange- 
mens of the meeting. 

In this connection let me make an observation or two. I have 
aaid something in my Just as to the arrangement of the meeting 
Particular cate requircB to be taken in the coustruotion of the plat¬ 
form, It should be not Jess than six to seven, feet high and broad 
enough to seat Eve or six people, with enough space on all sides. 
That will ensure collections by Gandhlji without danger of a rush or' 
accident (so many people being anxious to band the money to 
Oaadbiji himself). At Begusarai in Monghyr the arrangement in 
this respect was perfect, the pla tform being sometiiiug over six feet 
supported on four strong pillars, between which men could come and 
go. And as Gandhiji bended to receive tho money, men at tbe rate 
of 14 per miny te passed through his hands, so to suy, having satis¬ 
fied themselves that they paid the money to Gandhijt himself, and 
yet being euccossfuUy pievented from touching his tbet—a thing 
which always gives rise to torrifie rush and crush, We eacaped 
aoeidents in Bihar only by a tluke. Let us, however, vnake accidents 
practically impossible, by better organisation and arrangement 

It must bo said that during the short time at their disposal the 
workers succeeded in getting together fuir purses at most meetings. 
The collections at JncDtings have, as 1 have pointed out, a lea.'ion all 
their own. Taking the Mairwa meeting to have numbered 32,000, 
the collection there worked out at two pice per head. That was the 
result of nothing hut fine organisation. Organisers in other 
provinces will please note. 

I must mention in brief some of the ibome of interest,. 
Amongst the purses and collections must be mentioned one littlo 
purse at Musaffarpur. It was presented on the occasion of Gandhiji’a 
visit to the local Khadi Bhandar by the dyers, vvashermen and 
printers who serve thia A , X* S. A, bmneh. It was handed to Gandhiji 
by £i waahermbE clad in homespun, ‘How much la it?'asked 
Gandhiji. 'Bs, 150, air/ ‘I appreciate it very much, but you must 
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e made ct lot of money tooT asked Gaiidhi|i. ’ Yes,'auti 
asiierman* * Thanks to your mo’romeiit, our hands are full/ ‘ Well, 
theu,’ said Oandhiji^ ‘know that even this purse that you are present* 
ing will go to add to your inoome/ * We know, air, IN^enrly twenty 
dtwbis here refuse to wash anything but Kbaddar, and two of the best 
dhcbis in the town are K^haddarites. Some of the fashionable gentry 
wearing foreign clothes feel the pinch of our vow, but how can we 
help it?' ' Certainly noV said Oandhiji with a hearty laugh, ‘Let 
theni beware/ The Kbadi in the shop was tastefully arranged^ 
there wore all varieties, and some of the linest specimens of printing 
and dyeing were there to satisfy the most aesthetic taste. Let 
aesthetes and people with housB^ to fumiBh aak for whatever variety 
-of cloth they want and they shall have it. 

At Muaaffarpur the students also uurroimded Gandhiji. ITiere 
.are a thousEiad beloi.ging to schools and a college. Every place in 
Cbamparan is full of happy memories and Gaiidhiji begati liLa speech 
to the students by narrating one of thf^ sweetest, ' You students-™ 
I wonder if there is still any one of those old hoys at college—with 
E^irpahini at their head were tha to welcome and harbour me in 
Ohamparatj, Your response during the years that follo wed was no 
lo3s remarkable. Will you not do today the little that I ara asking 
^ofyou?' The rest of the speech was an impaasioued utterance —4 
plea for Ehadi-wearing and Brahinacharya couched in the same 
tone as the a pee oh at the Hindu University. Thoy offered a slondor 
purse but responded heartily to the call for purchasing Khadi. 


lOih ^^ebtuary^ 1927, 

The last day in the Bihar tour waa given to the students and 
professorfi of the Vidyapitb and to thij Khadi workorsi, Rajendrababu 
as Vice-ChauceHor gave away the degrees to nine Snatakas and 
Gandbiji delivered the Convocation addreaa. But before I oome to 
that let me dispose of another interesbixig item, f think it has been 
known by now that Bihar enjoys a unique place in all the provincefi 
for the mutual goodwill and even friendship that subs'ata between 
the non-cooperating workers and the ofileial and the semuoffioial 
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Jit was not diMcult, tberofore, for .Hajendrababu to invite 
the Vakils, Barristers, Members of the Gomicils, Ministers and 
Crovernment efbcrals, to a speoiai Khadi Exhibition arranged in en 
institation which is the Hon. Mr. Sinha's gift to Bihar. The meeting 
was very woU attended, but the quiet nature of the function which 
the organisers bad intended it to be was spoiled by crowds who 
raided th© Shamiana. Oantihiji would have loved nothing like a 
iliscnssion on Khadi with, the members of the audienoe, but ae it was 
not possible he gave them only a talk, of course in Hindi, He had 
with him charts of daily imcoma per head in different countries of 
the world, and of production and sale of Khadi during rcooat years 
prepared by the stodeota of the Vidyapith. *Look/ said ho, ‘ how 
this long strip of ted representing the per capita income of U. S. A. 
compares with tho little speck which reproaeots that of India. 
Whereas the one is over Rs, 14 per day the other is anna per dayl 
Compare the incomes of other countries—England, Franco, Japan, 
which are respectively Rs. 7, 6, and 5 per day. And even this lli 
anna per day is the average. X'ho actual incoine of tho vaat majority 
of our poor people would be still less, if you were to keep out of 
aooovmt the income of sahtried ministers and executive conneillors, 
of a few harrrsters and fewer milliouairos. I ask you in all biynibty 
to suggest some way wherewith you can supplement thia ecaatv 
iuoome, T have been asking one and all but without avail. As a 
result of hard thinking and living contact with the millions during 
recent years I have suggasted the Charkha as the only means caU 
culatod to supplement this income.* He then took the Ehadi pro* 
duotiou and sale charts and showed the steudy and rapid increase 
in production in Bihar and drew attention to the slow pace at whlcb 
sales were going up. Tins production means Ra. 30,000 distributed 
to 3,000 of the poor women of Bihar, (jomo with me to the Khadi 
centres of Parbhangaand see the Joy and happiness the Charkha 
haij brought to those Hindu and Musalman women. If I cannot give 
work to more it is not my fault, but yours. H you do not oare to 
purchase the products of their bands the work cannot progress.. 
Every yard of Khaddar you purobuse means a few coppers in the 
h andsof those women/ ‘A few coppers/ he added, ‘ and not more^ 
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it means a few ooppe™ where none was carried before. 
feUen women in Rajahmundry and Batisal, A young girl came 
and said to me, ‘Gandhi, what can your Charkha giro ua? The 
men who come to' ns pay us Ks 5 to 10 for a few minutes,’ I said 
to her the Cbarkha could not give them that but if they renoun¬ 
ced the life of shame I could arrange to teach thaci spinning- 
and -weaving and help them to earn a decent living, As I listen¬ 
ed to that girl iny heart sank within me and I asked God why I 
was also not bom a vroinaii. But if I was not born a woman I can 
become n woman and it is for the women of India, a large number 
of whom do not get even an anna per day, that I am going about 
the country with my spinning -wheel and my begging bowl,’ 

The talk bad its effects. Owing to tremendous rush every 
one oould not see the exhibition as well as he wanted, but ministers 
and barristers saw the exhibition the next day and over Rs. 0,000 
worth of Khaddar was sold in a day and a half. 

T come now to the Convocation. The Ragistrar's report gave- 
the following figures of ednoattonsl Institutions and students: 

1 Collego with 32 students; 9 high school? with 797 students; 
i6 middle schools with 1.285 students and 30 primary schools 
with J,019 students. In all the institutions the medium of 
instruction is Hindi, spinning is compulsory and weaving 
is also taught in some of them. Some of the special features 
of the report are worth noticing, ft traces in brief the history 
of the different high schools, mostly maintained by public funds, 
and in some oases from the income of lands donated to 
thein. Whereas th" number of students in 3 out of the 9 schools 
has considerably gone down, in three the number continues as 
before, and in throe the nnmbor has been steadily increasing. 
The Collego is residential, located in a beautiful mango grove on 
the bank of the Gaagoa. and the students’monthly food charges 
are probably the lowest in the whole of India, i.e., Rs. 8 to 9. 
Twenty-four have up to now taken their degrees. The report gives 
interesting details of their post-uollegiate career: one of them is 
preparing for a diploma of the Collego of Traace, one has found 
an important place in a business firm in Japan, one has studied 
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and oattle-farmiog a^id bae a dairy of hvs own, two 
^^n^ged ill jounjalism. eleven have taken up servioa in the national 
Bohoola, one is doing basineas in Oalcntta and one is doing Cou* 

gress work. ' 

The Yory large numbsrr of people from the city who attendea 

the Convocation testified to the public attention the institution has 

succeeded in attracting. 

Gandbiji's Convocation address was more a long heart-to- 
heart chat than a speech, although it was addiesaed nht only to 
the atodents, but to the public at large. But it was a public 
wboniihe^wen might have taken into confidence, who understood 
not only the spoken word, hut the unapoken language of the heart. 
It was a talk full of colour and passion and replete with autobio- 
graphic refercBces, 

He hoped at tbc outset that the Bnatakas would live in thofr 
lives the vows they bad solemuly takeu ibat dny and said, aa he 
did at the time wf the Gujarat Vidyapith Ccavocation, that the 
Vidyapith would have more than justified its oxi^stonce if 
it turned out even one ideal student and one ideal teacher. 
For what was the function of th&m imtitutions? To dia- 
cover gems, no matter bow few, ^ of the purest ray serene; Ami 
he proceeded to give a reminiscence of hh South Alricandays. ‘"I 
lived ia South Africa for 20 year a. but n&ver oime thought ol going 
to see the diamond mines there» partly because I was afraid lest as 
an ‘ untouchable' I should be refused admission and insalted. But 
when Gokhftle was there I felt it my duty to show him the chief 
industry of the place. There was no fear of his being insulted. So 
we went to the biggest mine there, and saw scenes which 1 have not 
forgotten. Mountains upon moimtaiiis of ercavatod earth and stone 
and DO dianioads! It was after millions were sunk in e^^cavating 
mi)lions of tons of earth and stone that, a handful of p’-ecious atoms 
could be discovered. And when Cullinan, the owner, discovered th^ 
stone named after him—a stone larger than the on© which adorned 
the crown of tho Czar and the Kohinoor—after years of l^ur and 
^millions of pounds had boin apent on it, you might inm^|gmi3 joy. 
Ho fch that his iifcwork was done, if we should notpudge to 
d 
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id any amoiiot of labour and capital on a thing which haiTbiit 
n artificial valut* how much ahonld we apond on excavatinff jewels 
from the human mine ? Lot us work aw^iy in that apirit/ That was 
an apt simile apier than Buskin used when ho coined that phrase 
* manufacture of souls/ That manufacture is only hi God's power. 
We human mortals have but to discover what is already there hid¬ 
den by God. 

Ha then referred to the positive and negative aspect of all non- 
co-operating institutions. The negative which consisted of with¬ 
drawal of all connection with Government had boon already achiev¬ 
ed by the existing institutions, When ho thought of the number of 
atudenis and teachers that ho had culled out^ he felt not the allghleat 
egret. ZSTor did he feel repentant for the fact that many of those 
had gone back, that many wore discontented and unhappy. He felt 
eorry for them, they had his deep sy mpathy, but regret or repentance 
he had none. * Those troubles and sorrows are out daily lot, should 
be our daily lot. Jf observance of tnith was a bed of roses, if truth 
cost one nothing and was all happiness and ease, there would be no 
beauty about ft. We must adhere to truth oven if the heavens 
should fall. What mathirs ft, if, by foliowEug truth, we wero to lose 
the whole world inoludiog oven India ? We shall be true votaries of 
truth only if we foUtivir it to deaths in the conviction that under God 
we will get back the things we hold dear mcluding India, I know 
that a large uumber of our teachers and professors are rostlesa, a few 
are starving. That is true penance necessary for a proper cleansing 
of the national atmosphere/ 

That was the negative aspect and he was glad It h^d been carri¬ 
ed out and a fe^ir share of ponance had been gone through. But this 
dual world had a positive aspect too, and one which was raere 
diflaoult is also more permanent. Where else was it to be fulfilled 
except in institutions like the Vidyapith ? And Tm drew a contrast 
between the method of education followed in Hurope and that 
followed In India, * In Europe the edueution follow's the peculiar 
genius of the people. One thing is taught in throe different countries 
in three dififorent ways according to the varying culture and genius 
of each. Only we delight in slavishly following the English modoL 
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5Eiifl3»tiole objective of the present system wae to make oa faithful 
imitators cf the West. There in nothirig novel m this, Ft is but 
the natural outcome of our having intrusted our affairs to those 
who never cared to know us. Poor Macaulay I What could he do V 
He aiBceroly believed that our Sanskrit litoraturo was all supersti¬ 
tion and he seriously thou:Kht he would give us something wholesome 
in the shape of Western culture I Let us not ahuse him for having 
unintentionally worked cur ruin. As a result of English being the 
medium of iiistruoticn, we have lost ail originality. We have be- 
rcome birds without wings* The most we aspire to is a clerkship or 
editorship. One of iis may under the system be a Lord Sinlia, hut 
-every one at best is designed to be part of tho huge foreign machine. 
At Muxaffarpur a boy came and asked mo if by going to a nattonal 
school he could one day be a Lftt saheb. I said^ ‘No, you can he a 
village Lai, but not a Lord Slnha. Only Lord Birkenhead can make 
you that/ 

He referred to the craze for more and more palatial buildings 
raised out of the money of the poor, and mised for the purpose of 
giving an education which was denied to the poor. " I had an occa¬ 
sion lo visit the Economic Institute at Allalmbad, Aa Prof. Jovons 
showed me over it and I was told that it had cost Rs. 30 lakhs (if 
my memory serves me right), I shuddered. You could not raise 
those palaces but by starving millions. Look at New Delhi which 
tells the same tale. Look at the grand improvements in first and 
second olaea carriages on railways. The whole trend is to think of 
the privileged few and to neglect the poor. If this is not Satanic, 
what is it? If I must tell the truth 1 can say nothing less. I have 
no quarrel with those who conceived the system. They could not 
do othorwiso- How is an elephant to think for an ant? As Sir 
Leppel Griffen once put it in his speech as member of the South 
African Deputation, only the toad under the barrow knows where it*' 
pinchea. The arrangement of our affairs is In their hands and with 
the hesc will in the world, the best of them could not order our 
affairs as woH as we could. For theirs in a diametrically opposite 
■conception to ours. They think in the terms of the privileged few. 
We must think in tho terms of the teeming millions/ 
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And that natnrailjr bd him on to the Oharkba, which he mid 



S'hould be the very pl^rot and centre of all our arriingements, 

‘Let the Suatakaii take their degrees, learn anything thay lifce,. 
but let it centre ronnd the Charkba, let their economics and their 
flcience sul serve the purpose of the Cbarkba. Do not relegate the 
Cbarkba to an old corner. The Charkba is the Sun of the solar 
system of our activities. Without it Yidyapiths are Vidyapitha in. 
name. Lord Irwin told God's tnath, when he said, that for any 
advancement through the Councils we should look to the British 
Parliament. Lot ua not be angry with hitiii He cannot think but 
in the terms of the Farliament. The Sun of his systetn is Loudon, 
the Sun of oar system Is the Cbarkba. I may be mistaken in this,, 
but, so far as I am not convinced of the miatake, I shall treasure it. 
The Charkha at any rate is meapeble of harming anybody and with¬ 
out it we, and if I may aay so, even the world, will go to rack and 
ruin. We know what Europe has been feeling after the war in. 
which lies were propagated as the highest religion. The world is- 
weary of the after-effects of the war and even as the Charkba is 
India's comforter today, it may be the world s tomorrow, because it 
stands not for the greatest good of the greatest nuniboT' but for the 
greatest good of aik Whenever I sec an erring man, I say to myself 
I have also cired ; when I sec a lustful man i say to myself, so was 
I once ; and in this way I feel kinship with every one in the world, 
and feel that I cannot bo happy without the huQi bleat of us being 
happy- H is in this sense that i want you to make the Charkba the 
centres of your studies. Just as Prahiada saw Rama everywhere 
and Tulsidas could see nothing but Rama oven In the image' 
of Krishna, let all your learning be directed to realising the 
implications of the Charkba, Our science, our carpentry, our 
economics should all be utilised for makiag the Charkba the prop and' 
mamstay of our poorest. I know In Gujarat Yidyapith we have not 
yet succeeded in doing it, you are not doing it. I am not saying fchia 
in a spirit of oomplaint. I ara simply pouring out the agony of my 
heart. May you all understand it.' 

The rest was an appeal for helping the Yidyapith and it evoked 
a hearty Tosponse from all present. Ra. 2,000 were promised and 
4 Dver Esp 600 were collected on the spot. M, I>i 
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By M, K. Gandhi 

The eveatful month of April will be soon on us with its 
memories of the birth of the nation accompanied by unparaile- 
ied rejoicings in which lakhs upon lakhs of people took part 
and which showed the possibilities,of what the nation, if it 
could only act with one mind, could do* It is a month which 
showed also what haughty, revengeful and merciless Imperia- 
lism could do to save itself. The 6th and the i$th of April are 
never-to*be-forgotten days in the life of the nation* Since then 
the nation has been sfrixggHng not to return evil for evil, not to 
act in a spirit of retaliation, but to use for self-purification 
the mingled crimson stream that flowed in Jallianwalla* The 
nation has been struggling to express itself in a non - violent 
spirit expressed by the spinning wheel and Khadi, the removal 
of untouchability and solidarity of the difTereot sects and creeds* 
It is clear, however, that Khadi is the only thing in which the 
whole nation can take part. If we want to act non-violently, 
we must act constructively, patiently and with quiet and 
•quenchless confidence in ourselves and in our method. We 
must evolve unity, strength and iron discipline* We must 
Jearn to give effect to our views in spite of the vast odds against 
us. Let us realise that the British rule is imposed upon us 
hecausp British commerce is forced upon us. If we could but 
purify British commerce, we would purify the British connec¬ 
tion* Our commercial transactions with the British as with 
the world should be on our terms and should therefore be 
mutually beneficial and absolutely voluntary* But Lancashire 
•cloth is a symbol of our helpless exploitation, whereas Khadi 
is the symbol of selThsIp, self-rcHance and freedom, not merely 
of individuals or groups, sects or clans, but of the whole nation, 
ft is a movem ent in which the prince and the pauper, men and 
women, b:jys and girls, Hindus and Musalmans, Christians, 
Parsis 2 id Jews, Englishman, Americans and Japanese, if they 
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well to India and get rid of the spirit of cxploitatioo; 
''also take part. Thus it is a unique movement. It h good not 
merely for some, not merely for a vast majority, but it is good 
for all* We may do many other and many more things during 
the forthcoming National Week. Outlet us at least organise 
Khadi. Here are the ways: 

We can every one of us buy as much Khadi as we can. 
We can sell as much Kbadi as we can. 

We can spin as much yarn as we can. 

We can give as much as we can to the Alhlndi^ 
Spinners’ Association and collect from others, ^ 

5, Lastly, if we have the will and the opportunity, we can> 
dedicate ourselves wholly to Khadi work. 

As I write this, tbs question arises in my own mind: 
* But what about the immediate present, what about the Bengal 
detenucs who are pining away in their prison^ceils without 
any knowledge of charges against them, without any trial and 
without knowing how long they are to be detained?' My 
answer however is quite clear, if I could think of any other 
more expeditious method of setting them free, I would adopt it 
and suggest it today; but there isnot. Slow, as this may seem^ 
it is, in my humble opinion, the surest and the quickest method 
Let those therefore who have belief in Khadi or who have no^ 
belief in anything else, do their best bit during the Kational 
Week. A true soldier does not argue, as he marches, how 
success is going to be ultimately achieved. But he is conddent 
that if be only plays his humble part well, somehow or other 
the battle will be won. It is in that spirit that every one of us. 
should act. It is not given to us to know the future. But it is- 
given to every one of us to know' how to do our owm pai*t well.. 
Let us then do that which we know is passible for us if we only 
will. 
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NATIONAL LANGUAGE 
Bv M K. Gandhi 

In reply to my innocent paragraph about the evil habit of 
UBing English at our public meetings, a habit happily growing 
less day by day, a correspoadcnt writes : 

..../With very great respect for you may I ask in all 

humility, whether in the suggestion which you have made, 
you have given your considered thought? I might just 
refer you to the life of the man of the moment in China— 
Dr. Eugene Chen, a character sketch of whom has been 
reprinted in the Nalionai Hiraid of 31st January, I make 
no apology for iiooting the following sentence: ' And this 
is a curious point; Sir Robert Eredon added that though 
Chen is one of the most ardent Nationalists in China, he 
can hardly speak a word of Chinese; English is the only 
language he knows properly/ Speaking for myself, I may 
say that I bait from a place where we are supposed to 
speak a sort of Tamil in our daily life and we are taught 
altogether a different vernacular in schools—Mai ay alam. 
The result naturally is that such people do not know 
written Tamil at all and are not very prodcient in 
Malayalam either. If any of them were asked to address 
a meeting in any of these languages he will be able to 
satisfy neither the Tamilians nor the Malayalees. 

“ Rightly or wrongly, too much attention has been 
and will he given to English and this is as it should be. 
Because, if there is one common language in India whicii 
brings people even in diSerent districts (let alone the 
provinces) together, and can make them understand each 
other, it is the English language. Although the Congress 
has been in existence for 41 years, no one has suggested 
seriously with any degree of success that India should have 
a common language other than English. Indeed, it would 
be impossible to effect this innovation in an already ill;* 
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^ rate population. More so, when it is remembered thai 

claim Uo have a Government n at ion a I in chair acter, 
“Just as you say it would be an insult to inflict English 
on an audience composed of colliery workmen^ I contend 
that to indict any other language but English on an au¬ 
dience composed of people collected from various parts of 
India will be an affront to the latter. You will remember 
that the PresidoDt of this year's Congress was in the first 
instance called upon to speak in Hindi. It was only his 
rare courage at=d his rarer wit that saved him from what 
looked to be a very embarrassing situation. Supposing the 
President addressed that body in his owe vernacular, how 
many in the aiidieace would have understood him ? Or for 
the matter of thafc^ how many of the delegates assetnbled 
would have sat through the whole speech ? I have no doubt 
in my own ixiind what would have been the result. And 
yet, many speakers h^ve made it a habit even oo the 
Congress platform to resort to their own vernaculars 
without showing any respect for the susceptibilities of the 
audience not acquainted with the language. So long 
therefore as a comm:)n Indian hniriiage suitable to India 
and Burma is not agreed upon, English is bound to be and 
will be the only medium of communication among the Indian 
people* Instead of therefore setting your face against the 
use of the English language, ani until such time as a 
common language is evolved for India, a man situated in 
your position should not add to the existing diffIcnUies of 
the people by calling upon them to learn altogether a 
different language, 

“ The question as to what language shouli be used in 
public meeii.ogs (as distinct from sectional meetings), must 
be settled once and for all. To-day we have the miserable 
spectacle of public meetings held in cosmopolifan cities like 
Bombay, Calcutta anti Madras being addressed in more 
languages than one. My humble and considered opinion 
is that In all public meetings, the proceedings should be 
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in the EngHsh language* Much mare so, in 
assemblies like the National Congress and other political 
and industrial conferences where delegates from various 
parts of the country assemble, it would be a gross insult if 

any language but English were used. 

I publish the letter because it reflects an attitude with 
which one has to reckon. The correspondent in his 
-eagerness to defend his own laziness, for it Is difficult other¬ 
wise to characterise his mentality, has missed the following 
fundamental facts ; English is known hardly to one per cent, of 
the population. Tt will never be learnt by the masses and we 
have to reckon daily more and more with the masses in all onr 
political transactions. The Congress every year has delegates 
and visitors the majority of whom do not know and understand 
English, and when it becomes a thoroughly democratic body, 
whose delegates are scavengers, cobblers, farmers, washermen, 
tailors and such others, there will be very few to know English*. 
As agaiost hardly one per cent of the total population know¬ 
ing English, over 6o per cent, of the total population of India at 
the present moment understand the ordinary rustic Hindustani, 
For aa Indian it is any day infinitely easier to leani Hindus¬ 
tani than English. These are the facts, but the correspondent 
has overlooked them. 

Moreover, io bis zeal to make EngHsh the official language 
of the Congress, the correspondent has forgotten the agitation 
that has been going on in the Congress ever since its inception 
for a wider recognition of Hindustanr as the common medium 
and that there is now already a resolution of the Congress 
making Hindustani the common medium. The correspondent 
seems to think that I decry the use of even learning English, 
which 1 have never done. That the English-s^ieaking Indians 
have rendeied imnieDse service to the country nobody can 
deny, but unfortunately it i.s erjually undeniable that further 
progress is being blocked by us English-speaking Indians 
refusing to learn the language of the masses and to work 
.amongst them in accordance with methods best suited to them. 
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instaace given by the correspondent of Mr. Chen is beside 
■fne point. X do not know what he is doing, but I do know 
that he is not speaking to the Chinese masses through English. 
And all I have claimed is that at our mass meetings 

where the language of the province will not understood by 
all, if any other language is to be adopted, it must be Hindu¬ 
stan?. Surely it is a proposition which does not admit of any 
challenge. 


i]th F^bruary^ igZ/ 
OUT OF NOTHING 
Bv M, K. Gandhi 


When one thinks of the immense ix>ssibiHty of the Charkha, 
it is surprising that its simple message is taking so long to 
become universaL ‘Nothing comes out of nothing,’ says a 
Latin proverb.’ But the Charkha would seem-to falsify at least 
the letter of the proverb. For without destroying or replacing 
anything useful, it seeks to utilise the w^aste and idle hours of 
the n ation. 

This idleness, whether it be regarded as enforced or 
voluntary, is killing the very soul of the nation. The more I 
penetrate the villages, the greater is the shock delivered as I 
perceive the blank stare in the eyes of the villagers I meet. 
Having nothing else to do but to work as labourers side by side 
with their bullocks, they have become almost like them, Et is 
a tragedy of the first magnitude that millions have ceased to 
use their hands as hands. Nature is revenging herself upon 
us with terrible etiect for this criminal waste of the gift she 
has bestowed upon us human beings- We refuse to make full 
use of the gift. And it is the exquisite mechanism of the 
hands that annong a few other things separates us from the 
beast. Millions of us use them merely as feet. The result is 
that she starves both the body and the mind. 

The spinning ’wheel alone can stop this reckless waste. It 
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th-At now md without any extraordinaiy outlay 
iSoney or irrtcirlligeuce. Ov^UDg to this wastf^ VJt are hvlngin a 
statu almost of suspended animation. It can be revived il only 
every home is again turned into a spinning-miU and every 
viUage into a weaving mill. With it will at once revive the 
ancient rustic art and the rustic song. A semi-starved nation 
can have neither religion nor art nor organisation. 

The only objection that has been urged by its critics is 
that the wheel does not pay. But even if it pays only one pice 
per day. it does pay when we remember that our average 
income is six pice per day against the fourteen rupees and six 
rupees per day respectively of the average American and the 
average Englishman. The spinning wheel is an attempt to 
produce something out of nothing- If vve save sixty crores 
of rupees to the nation through the spinning wheel, as we 
certainly can, wo add that vast amount to the national income. 
In the process we automatieaily organise our villages. And 
as almost the whole of the amount must be distributed amongst 
the poorest of the land, it becomes a scheme of just and nearly 
eQual distribution of so much wealth. Add to this the immense 
moral value of such dUtribution and the case for the Charkha 
becomes irresistible. 


i^ih Fi^brmry, ig 27 
A GREAT SPINNER 
ByM. K. Gandhi 

When at the end of the Bihar tour and on my way to the 
Central Provinces, I heard at Calcutta of the death of Babu 
Jogeshwar Chatteriee whom I had the privilege of knowing as a 
spinner who gave promise of being able to revive the old Dacca 
shubnmn,-- the night-dew muslin,—I at once sent a message to 
Kshitish Babu of Khadi Pratishthan to supply me with details 
of the deceased’s life. These have been now received and I 
share them with the reader. 
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'“Jogissbwar ChaUerjee* son of Sjt. Jatileshvvar Chatter- 
|ee of village Panpiir io the drstrict of 24’^PargajiaSi was 
attacked with Cholera on Thursday, the 2/th January and 
died on Sunday, the 30th January morning. He left 
behind him his wife, a daughter aged one year, a younger 
brother and aged father. His younger brother is employed 
in the E. B. Railway. 

'*Jogeshwar Babu read up to B* A., and was a teacher 
for some time. He then took service in the E. B. R., and 
served it for seven years at Kanchrapara Executive 
Engineer's office. He was aged 35 ^t the time of death. 

*'He took to spianing during the Non'CO'Operation 
days, and was an ardent spinner. He came in close touch 
with the Pratishthaa when he handed over hts 60 count 
yarn to the Prattshthan for weaving in 19 ^ 4 ' cotton 

of this yarn was grown in his garden* The cloth woven 
out of this yarn was presented by hira to Gandhiji, and 
Gaud hi ji handed over same to the Pratisbtban for show. 
He showed his speed and high count spinning (TOO count) 
at the Cawnpore Exhibition in 192S* and 200 count spinn¬ 
ing at the last Gauhati Exhibition in December 1926, The 
Khadi Pratishthan arranged both these spuming demonstra¬ 
tions^ During Pratishtban's annual Fuja Exhibition at the 
Mirzapur Park he used to show his skiil. At the Gauhati 
Exhibition a muslin of 200 counts was exhibited by the 
Pratishthan the yaru of which was spun by Jogesvvar Babu, 
During one year—Cawnpote, Exhibition to Gauhati Ex¬ 
hibition—he spun 200 count yarn for the above muslin, 
.and sufficient yarn of 100 count, t:ut of which 2 dhoties 
are made, Ofthelast2 dhoties, one was tor Acharyya 
P. C, Ray and the other for his father, 

“On bis return from Gauhati and at the request of 
Satish Babu he was spinning 300 counts yarn. He was all 
along spinning on the Pratishthan’s BoxCbarkha. He was 
out and out a Khadi-mau, who used to spin during leisure 
.hours, and made such a rapid progress in apinning," 
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"^v^cender my condolences to the family of the d^easec 
pe that the attempt to reproduce the ancient art will not die 
with jO£:esh Babu*s death. Let it be remembered that Jogesh^ 
Babu's was s labour of patriotic love. And it is only voluntary 
spinners who can follow np Jogesh Babu*s grand ehbrt. 


24tk f^hmary, 1927 
HONOURABLE COMPROMISE 
By M. K, Gandhi 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues are to be 
congratulated upon having secured a settlement that is honour¬ 
able to both parties. It is not the best that could be conceived, 
but it is the best that was possible, I doubt if any other 
deputation could have done more. The Class Areas Bill, which 
brought about the Conference and round which the battle 
raged, is dead and gone. The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, 
who when the deputation sailed for South Africa was of all 
members the most communicative, and had warned as not to 
eicpect much, did not conceal at the end of the labours of the 
Conference his satisfaction at the result, A perusal of the 
settlement warrants the satisfaction. 

But like all compromises this one is not without its danger 
points. The dropping of the Class Areas Bill is balanced by 
repatnatloo, re-emerging as rd-emigration. If the name is 
more dtgnided, it is also more dangerous. Repatriation could 
only be to India. Re-eniigration can be to any cGoatry. The 
folio wing sentence in the settlement clearly points to that 
interpretation :—* The Union Government therefore will or¬ 
ganise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other 
countries where Western standards are not required.’ This 
assisted emigration to other countries I hold to be dangerous, 
for there is no knowing what may happen to the poor ignorant 
men going to an unknown land, where they would be utter 
strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be 
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Fiji or British Gaiana. Neither has a good name in 
India. It is decidedly a disadvantage to have been party to 
assisted emigration to any other part of the world 

The good point about this assisted emigration is that 
whereas before the settlement the repatriates lost their domi¬ 
cile, the re-emigrants now retain it and lose it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the inference that 
there is no intention on their part to return to South Africa. 
How many assisted emigrants can hoi)e to refund the assis¬ 
tance in money they might have received or how many can 
hope to return with their families is a different question. The 
non “forfeiture clause is clearly designed not so much to 
guarantee a substantial right as not to hurt national self- 
respect. 


§L 


of ‘ conclusiona 


The annexure, containing a summary 
reached by the Round Table Conference on the Indian question 
un South Africa’, ia a remarkable document betraying in every 
paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflicting interests 
and sentiments. The industrious reader will have no difficulty 
in discovering hopeful paragraphs. I shall therefore content 
myself with drawing attention to a paragraph that is fraught 
■ with grave danger. The Union Government is ' to take special 
steps under the Public Health Act for an investigation into the 
sanitary and housing cooditions in and around Durban, which 
will include the Question of the limitation of sale of municipal 
lands subject to restrictive conditions.’ I do not know what is 
aimed at in this paragraph, but my suspecting mind—and my 
suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience of interpre¬ 
tations, warranted and unwarranted, that a strong party places 
upop agreements with a weak party to the latter's disadvantage 
—conjures up all kinds of rightful consequences arising from 
this proposed committee and limitation. Already the Durban 
Corporation has been invested with powers which it has utilis¬ 
ed for the suppression of its Indian citizens. So fat as I know 
a committee can bring to light nothing that is not known to the 
iorporation Government. The appointment of an 
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committee of Indians may be simple padding. The 
Health Committee may bring in a hysterical report, as a 
previous committee to my knowledge has done, and limitations 
may be put upon the purchase of municipal lands by Indians 
which may cramp the Indian community residing in Durban. 
Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that pro¬ 
vincial Governments are at liberty to take any action they 
might against the Indian settlers without reference to the 
Central Government 

But the compromise is acceptable in spite of the dangers 
referred to by me, not so much for what has been actually 
achieved as for the almost sudden transformation of the atmos¬ 
phere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards 
Indians to that of a generous toleration and from complete 
social ostracism to that of admission of Indians to social 
functions, Mr. Andrews sends me a glowing account of the 
utmost cordiality with which the Indian members of the 
Deputation were received alike by the Government and the 
people, how local Indians were able to gain entry to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town without any let or hindrance 
and how the Europeans in South Africa were docking to him 
to know all about the Indian deputation and the Indian 
question. If this atmosphere of good-will and sociability is 
kept up and encouraged, the settlement can be used as a solid 
foundation for erecting a beavttiful temple of freedom for the 
Indian settlers in South Africa. But the success of the settle¬ 
ment very largely depends upon the selection of the Consul or 
the Commissioner who will be selected to represent the 
Government of India, He must be a person of eminence, 
great ability and great strength of character, and in my opinion, 
he must be an Indian, The very fact of his being an Indian 
will strike the imagination of the European population and 
raise the Indjan settlers in European estimation. He will 
reach the heart of Indians in a way no Englishman, not even 
perhaps Mr, Andrews, can, and if a man can be selected who 
will comraand the equal esteem of the Union Government we 
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'bt fear the future. Such a man in my humble opinic 
^^-Srinivasa Sai^td. I cannot conclude this hasty survey qV 
the settlement without placing on record my deepest convic¬ 
tion that the happy result is predomiiiantly due to the ceaseless 
and prayerful labours of that godly setf^ffacing Englishman^. 
Charlie Andrews. 


24th Feffruary, ig^j 
NOTES 

A SiwpU Suggesitm 

During my tour I observe that at some of the meetings^ 
volunteers thoughtlessly begin distribution of papers^ such as 
copies of addresses etc., just after the guest has arrived and the 
address has begun to be read. They do not realise that this 
creates a f^esh disturbance in already noisy and restless meet¬ 
ings. If papers are to be distributed, they should always be 
distritmted before the proceedings commence. It is not even 
realised that if papers are distributed, they should be distributed 
to ail who want them. In mass meetings such distribution is 
impossible unless thousands of copies arc available. In my 
opinion this would mean an utterly useless waste of public 
money. Whatever is absolutely necessary will surely be printed 
by local papers and the public should be satisfied with what the 
papers give. If they are unable to follow the proceedings with¬ 
out the papers it would not be a bad plan to sell such papers 
when there would be no question of favouritism. All those who 
wish to possess copies can have them for a trilling charge to 
cover printing expenses and a small addition so as to form a 
edbtribution, however small, to the expense of organising meet¬ 
ings. 

Stewards ofihi Baiion 

Much trouble, time and money can be saved by a little 
forethought. As it is, I often notice a reckless waste of public 
funds in connection with these meetings* Let organisers of ulh 
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but especially of Khadi ineelings, realise that we ar 
Efie i>corest country in the world, millions of whom are semi- 
starved, if only because their earnings are less even than three 
pia; per day. Let organisers, therefore, understand as stewards 
for the nation it is their duty to spend public funds like misers 
and never to spend a pie without thought and without necessity.. 
Organisers of Khadi meetings should further realise that every 
pice collected is a pice meant for the starving millions and so 
one pice means often a day's earning for a widow- They must 
pot therefore spend where they ueed not* For instance, they 
spend monev in paper decorations. Xhis is no time for decora* 
tions. Let them save as much as they can by avoiding all 
decorations save only those which may be required to attract 
people's attention. In that case they can think of several 
artistic things which cost nothing or very little- Thus they can 
have flags and buntings out of waste Khaddar. We are now 
going in for extensive tailoring in cormection with Khaddar 
sales. There is always much waste material in a tailor's shop 
which he throws away* Now every part of this waste can be 
used for buntings which unlike papt^r buntings can be preserved 
for further use. 


I'Vrite y^ur Addresses 

Flowers may be avoided altogether and yarn gariaiids may 
be presented. Yarn must not be damaged by being tied into 
knots. It can be presented in its natural condition so that it can 
be subsequently used for weaving or any similar purpose.Money 
can also be saved by avoiding the v>rinting of addresses. The 
best calligraphist among the organisers can write out the address 
on simple hand-made paper and the paper can be nicely sewn on 
to a piece of Khaddar, or if a little volunteer boy or girl would 
embroider the tetters on a piece of Khaddar it would be still 
better, the thread for embroidery too being hand-spun. Such 
work will be at once artistic and even valuable. I have stolen 
the idea from the remarkable way in which Babn Mahendra 
Prasad's daughter Rama had embroidered for her father the 
7 
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preseated by the Chapra municipalitv of which 
irman. It costs the municipality nothing and I have become 
possessor of a work of art which will adorn the museum which 
Adhyapak Malkani has brought into being in the Gujarat 
National College. 

Avoid Siher Caskets 

Expensive caskets are not required^ for I have no use for 
them, nor have I any room to keep them in. Latterly I have been 
putting to auction every expensive casket received by me and 
handing the proceeds to the AlUndia Desltabaudhu Memorial 
Fuad* Although these auctions have invariably proved pro¬ 
fitable in that they have fetched much more than their intrinsic 
value it will not be proper to present caskets for the purpose of 
securing fancy prices, It will be a good exercise for organisers 
if they must give their Khaddar addresses in caskets to Sad out 
something cheap, local and artistic. 

Not a Pleasure Trip 


Well has Gangadharrao said that mine is not a pleasure 
trip, but a business tour during which I expect to do substantial 
business for my prioclpal Daridranaray^an. Every function there¬ 
fore should be in fitting with that setting. I have observed that 
often more local men travel with me than are necessary for the 
purpose of the mission and that motor cars are hired without 
due regard to economy. Every item of expenditure should be 
previously and carefully thought out. Unless we do so we 
shall not raise into being an efficient economical organisation 
calculated to serve the starving millions and we shall be guilty 
of the same charge, no matter on however small a scnle, of 
extravagance that we legitimately bring against the Govern- 
inent, Kitson burners should be avoided whenever possible. I 
notice, too, a lavish expenditure on feeding. Those who travel 
with me do not do so to bs entertained. It is enough to 
provide clean lodging and clean food. Indeed I often feel like 
copying for the whole of my company the excellent example of 
Mr. Bharucha who always insists on carrying his own food with 
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i^e spend much* too much, money and time upon foG 
Sieves me to see people sending for parcels of fruit from 
Bombay or Calcutta. Much of this expense is wholly un¬ 
necessary. Some fruit is no doubt an essential part of my 
dietary and unless obtainable locally, something has no doubt 
to be imported. But I am sure that the expense incurred in 
bringing fruit can at least be reduced by 75 per cent, ' But*, 
argue o\^er-2ealous friends, \vhy should not people who love you 
express their regard in some such loving acts of service ? They 
will not spend nioney otherwise, nor will they give you all the 
-money that they spend for your personal comfort. Let them 
therefore have the joy of spending some little money for you/ 
The argument is no doubt dattering but wholly unconvincing. 
Transmutation into Sen^ke 


If those who love cannot transfer this love to the thing for 
which I stand, their love Is blind and of little value, I do not 
know if one should live to provide mere enjoyment for friends, 
friendship means loving mutual service, and sometimes it k a 
positive disservice to indulge one's friends and to expose them to 
temptations. And if there are friends who would spend lavishly 
fur providing luxuries for me, but would not spend for the 
cause I espouse, it is my clear duty to resist such luxuries. 
Friends to be friends must first provide me with necessaries of 
life before they think of induiging me with luxuries, and 
Khaddar work is a vita! necessary of life for me, more vital 
than food. Reception Committees please note. 

Auctim of Garlands 


The foregoing paragraphs were written, or rather dictated 
nt the halts before we reached Abmednagar at which latter 
place, there was an imposing meeting, where there were several 
addresses presented, the Municipal address being in a beautiful 
silver cylinder. The representatives of each body brought also 
expensive dower garlands, Mr. Firodla who presented the 
inevitable purse excused himself for its smallness by saying 
;that Ahmednagar was a famine-ridden tract. When therefore 
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.n my reply, I could not help noticing the contrast bet 


Qt 


palatial surroiipdiogs, the expensive ceremonial, and the 
Statetsent of famine conditions. 1 told the audience that what 
was true of Ahmednagat was true of the whole of India. Was- 
not India a famine-ridden land? But the fact did not prevent 
accunmlation of wealth on the part of a few. We, the city- 
dwellers, lived upon the exploitation of the famine-stricken 
villagers and the Khaddar movement was intended somewhat 
to redress the wrong and to make some slight return to the 
millions whom we were exploiting. I therefore suggested that- 
the acknowledgment of the fact that Ahmednagar was a famine 
area made it doubly the duty of its well-to-do citizens to give 
more rather than less. 1 told them also that it would ill-- 
become me to accept for myself such caskets and rich floral 
tributes. I told them further that believing as I did that plants- 
were as much endowed with life as we were ourselves I did not. 
tike the unnecessary plucking of a single flower. But in U) 
place like Ahmednagar my dislike was heightened by the 
reminder that I was self-chosen representative of the very 
famine-stricken millions whom Mr. Firodia had mentbned. 
Every rupee spent upon unnecessary things meant a depriva¬ 
tion of the livelihood of i6 famishing women and 1 therefore 
suggested that they should auction the silver casket as also the 
flowers and if my remarks went home they would pay not the 
market value of the casket and the flowers but they would pay 
for the sentiment that the things would carry with them. The 
auctioning was entrusted naturally to the Chairman of the 
Municipality, Khan Bahadur Dorabseth. The casket was, 
knocked down to Seth Magniramji the local philanthropist for 
Rs. 1,001 and the garlands and the bomiuets were auctioned- 
separately under the same able management and they fetched 
in all Rs. 502. The result of my appeal went beyoud the 
meeting and the citizens seemed to catch the spirit of my 
address to them, and the purse of Rs. 1,700 for which Mr. 
Firodia bad apologised went to nearly Rs. 6000 apart from a 
brisk sale of Khadi at the meeting. Future organisers bewaref 


^ igi&fi them that they need not jiresetit me with dowers and 
‘rich caskets, but if they do 1 shall assume that they are presen¬ 
ted for the purpose of being auctioned apd in order that their 
contribution to the poor people’s fund may be substantially 
increased. 

Titak S‘a>araj Fund 

During the Maharashtra tour at one or two meetings I was 
masked what had become of the crore coUected for Tilak Swaraj 
■Fund. The questioners had every right to put this question 
■even though they might not have contributed a pie to the fund. 
A public fund becomes public property and therefore every 
member of the public is entitled to know in detail the admini¬ 
stration of such funds. I therefore answered the question 
fairly exhaustively. The gist of my answer will bear repeti¬ 
tion although the question has been answered in these pages 
;already. 

The accounts have been published regularly by the -'\ 11 - 
India Cougress Committee. Copies of the audited account can 
be had at any time from the Congress Secretaries or the 
Treasurers. Every pie has been accounted for. There is no 
•doubt that in some instances those to whom funds were entrus¬ 
ted were not faithful to the trust, but that is as much p to say 
that the Congress like alt human institutions is an im^>erfect 
body having in its fold all sorts of men. I know of no institu¬ 
tion in the world which does not have dishonest agents. The 
•Congress is no erception. But I can say this that no loss has 
been sustained beyond what a most careful merchant suffers. 
The little loss that h.ad been sustained is due not to negligence, 
but has occurred in spite of vigilant inspection and auditing. It 
should be further borne in mind that the Congress has' had in 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and in Seth Jatnnalal Bajaj an in- 
•corrnptible working Secretary and an incorruptible working 
Treasurer respectively. Moreover ys per cent, of the funds 
-were administered locally by local representatives who fiad 
assisted in raising the funds and who were trusted by the 
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Lastly, the largest aruounts vrere mostly earmaf 
- controlled by the donors, subiect no doubt to the conditions 
that they were to be used only for purposes coraiiig wdthio the 
programme of Non-co-operation and the accounts were to be 
open to inspection by Congress agents. PcrsoBally, I have 
absolutely no regret about having raised the Fund and my 
conscience is clear as to its administration. Everything that 
was humanly possible to guard against fraud, maladministra" 
tion or misappropriation was done. The Fund has serv'ed an 
immense national purpose. The tremeiidous organisation that 
canje into being all of a sudden could not have been created 
without this great iiational fund to w^hich bcjth rich and poor 
contributed so handsomely. 


3rd March, 192^ 

IS INDIA PROHIBITIONIST? 

By M. R. Gandhi 

An English friend who is anxious to undertake prohibitiott! 
work for India writes ' 

I know that what every one will say to me is that the* 
Indians themselves have shown no overpowering desire for 
Prohibition and that as//my have not organised any move¬ 
ment for this, it is mlerference on our part to move in the 
matter. Moreover of all the Councils only one or two have 
declared for Prohibition, Already people are saying this- 
to me. I always point them to the Non-co-operation move 
ment when the volunteers picketed the liquor shops. But 
when they say that was five years ago and they have shown- 
no great enthusiasm lately, wliat is the answ^er?'^ 

The puzzle the friend asks me to solve is not new- The 
question is bound to occur to one who does not know the 
history of the total prohibition moveraeiit in India. And a 
stranger coming in our midst is bound to ask himself, ‘ If 
India wants total prohibition, why does she not agitat. or it as 
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Ooe observes that peopll 


! whea they feel absolutely helpless. It is our hi 



. V many other things ? 

which prevents us from agitating, beyond having 
resolutions by temperance societies and sometimes petitions to 
the Legislative bodies, The cry for Swaraj came out of a 
realisation of growing helples^^ness in matters of paramount 
importance to our well-being. Take the military expenditure. 
Everyone recognises that much of it is a criminal waste of 
money cpJlected from the starving nriillions. Instead of agitat 
ing for reduction in military expenditure, we agitate for Swaraj, 
the argument being that nothing is possible without Swaraj. 
Who can say that there is no great deal of truth in the argument? 
When in 1920 we felt that wt were getting Swaraj, we took the 
law into our own hands, we successfully picketed the liquor shop 
and the Government was frightened to notice m immediate 
fall in the liquor revenue. Liquor dealers trembled in their 
shoes and for a moment it appeared as if the drink evil had 
gone. ITnfortunately the party of non-violence had not attained 
sufficient control over the people. Violence broke out. It was 
discovered that pickets did not everywhere carry out the 
instructions to create a blockade without resort to violence or 
threats to use it. The picketing had therefore to be suspended. 

But the history of 1920-21 shows in unmistakable terms 
what India would do if she had the power and what she did do 
w hen she thought that she had it. Let it be further borne in 
mind that milOuns of Indians are tee-totallers by religion and by 
habit. Millions therefore cannot possibly be interested in 
keeping up the nefarious liquor traffic. Thus in so far as it can 
be said that there is no agitation in India iu favour of total 
prohibition, absence of agitation is due not to want of desire 
on the part of the people to secure total prohibition, but it is 
due to a consciousness of helplessness and to the certain know¬ 
ledge that it is an integral part of the struggle for Swaraj. 

The very fact that it is necessary for any Englishman to 
defend liquor revenue on the ground that there is po agitation 
among us for total prohibition, makes out an irresistible case 
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it shows utter ignorance of Indian 
IS hoTiestly held. There is no rigitation on 
the part of the people against malaria and scores of other dis¬ 
eases. Is that any reason for taking no rneasures for eradicat¬ 
ing malaria and other diseases ? In order to deal with a known 
evil, no agitation should be necessary for taking prompt 
measures* The drink and the drug evil h in many respects 
infinitely worse than the evil caused by inalaria and the Hke > 
for* whilst the latter only injures the body, the former saps 
both body and soul The drink revenue, military' expenditure, 
and the Lancashire exploitation of India through its calico^ 
constitute the threefold wrong done by British rule to India, 
When Eugiishmen realise that it is sinful to trade upon the 
drink habit of the poor labourers of India, that it is sinful to 
dump down EtigUsh and other foreign calico on the Indian 
soil whan India's starving millions can easily produce during 
th'iir spare hours all the cloth needed for her requirements, and 
when they realise that it is sinful to impose a terrific military 
burden upon India under the ostensible purpose of defending 
her borders but in reality for the sake of holding her people 
under subjection against their will it would be a complete 
demonstration of change of heart, and co-operation on a 
basis of absolute ec[uality will become a real posBiblity. The 
only agitation therefore that India can carry on is to end the 
system which makes these wrongs possible, which is the same 
thing as saying that the agitation for Swaraj is the agitation 
for the removal of these wrongs* This removal is the acid 
test* in my opinion, of English sincerity. 


3 rd March, 19^7 

THE ARGUMENT OF INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 
By C, Rajagopalachar 

The cry of the richer classes in Europe and America for 
freedom to get exhilaration and ''happiness'" from liquor is 
not a plea for freedom of the individual but is a cruel exhibL 
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indifference to the. welfare of the poor, 
to pay and get intoxicated. Why should we give up 
thii privilege ? J-et there be liquor in the f and/^ say the opulent 
few. But the poor cannot aiford to be tempted. To them it 
does not merely mean a little expense or drowning bnc's cares 
in the evening at the club j it means ruin and desolation of 
home and hearth* The rich man can choose when to drink and 
when not, and even if he is gone complete, it docs not much 
matter to bis wife and chiidreo. The estate keeps them and 
the servants look after them. But miserable wretches in the 
lower strata of society cannot stop when once they begin 
drowning their cares in strong drink. More and more, and 
every day, the devil takes them along, for their cares cannot be 
drowned easily ; they are too, too many for moderate doses to 
drown. Liquor means destruction to the poor. Can the rich 
few claim that for the sake of their occasional indulgence in 
artihcial ** happiness/^ the poor must have always a deadly 
“temptation wherever they go? Prohibition in Aroerica is yet 
struggling to g^t full enforcement. But even if the rich can 
pay fancy prices for smuggled liquor, the poor who cannot 
indulge in such a game are saved. 

Then there is the argument of medical opinion in favour of 
.Alcohol, A large and eminent body of medical experts have 
pronounced against the use of Alcohol, But no Prohibitionist 
need deny that Alcohol like other poisons may sometimes be 
^used by the medical man with good efiect. That is why every^ 
possible exception is made in Prohibition laws for the use of 
Alcohol upon medical men's prescriplions. This has no bear¬ 
ing on the argument for or against Prohibition* 

There cannot be a more disingenuous argument than the 
oft-repeated plea of the liquor interests that Prohibition has 
bred contempt for law in America and that consequently the 
ioterests of the constitution demand a repeal of Prohibition. 
Those very people who v?ant to nullify Prohibition and force a 
repeal of it, organise and encourage disobedience and evasion of 
:tbe law and shed crocodile tears, about the spirit of lawlessness. 
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been engendered by the new law. They seek 
“Tfeversal of the law by making it impossible to enforce it. Everj' 
miaority in a democracy can, if they like, put forth such efforts 
as the defeated wets hnvt done in America, and try to make 
government impossible. In the beginning a mere spirit of 
adventure may induce some men to disobey, and place them¬ 
selves in the service of the scheming interests that seek to 
carry their point by sheer lawlessness- But after a tiroe, when 
vigorous enforcement has proved the futility of such efforts, 
the misguided victims wUI realise the error of their allying 
themselves with interests obviously selfish. 

The whole of the Anti-Prohibit ion talk of respect for law 
is a ridiculous plea of lawless people that to save the laws from 
being broken by themselves and to make them law-abiding the 
laws should be repealed. Their concern for the decreasing 
respect for law among citizens as a result of their being depriv¬ 
ed of liquor is as ridiculous as disingenuous. 


lOth March, 1927 

UNTOUCH ABILITY, WOMEN AND SWARAJ 
By M, K, Gandhi 

I gladly publish Siihasini Devi’s letter* which the reader will 
find in another column. Whilst the versatile President of the 
Congress is well able to defend himself, I am incliaed to think 
that my fair correspondent has over-generalised from her own 
very brief experience. No statistics are needed to demonstrate 
the vast strides that the movement for the removal of untouch- 
abUity has made. I'he barrier is breaking down every where. 
The higher classes ate to be met with in every province 
ministering to the wants of the suppressed classes in the 
shape of conducting schools and boarding houses for their 
children. It was this phenomenon that the President evidentiy 
had in mind when he made the reference ia his address- 
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infinitely more yet to be done than has been 
;hed. 

The question of breaking down the feminine i:reiudjce is 
most difticulU It is in reality a question of female education. 
And in this it is a question not merely of education of girls but 
it is one of the education of married wooieiK I have therefore 
repeatedly suggested that every patriotic husband should be¬ 
come the wife's own teacher and prepare her for work among 
her less fortunate sisters, I have also drawn attention to the 
implications of the suggestion. One of them is for husbands 
to cease to treat their wives as objects of their enjoyment but to 
regard ihejn as co-partners in their work of nation-building. 
Wo cannot have Rama without Sita, And Sita got her real 
schooling under the gentle care of her partner during those ter- 
ribla years of exile and probation. Well, we are ah exiles tn 
our own land and need to imitate Rama and Sita to the best of 
our abilities and opportunity* And in this connection, I cannot 
help drawing Suhasini Devi's aitention to the fact that SjL 
Iyengar has not only broken down the barrier of untouchabiiity 
for himself but has carried his wife and family too with him in 
the reform which perhaps he himself would have thought im¬ 
possible only ten years ago. 

The question of mter-diniog must be kept distinct from 
that of untouchabiiity. E.xclusion id culinary matters permea¬ 
tes the whole of Hindu society* To confuse it with untoucha¬ 
biiity is to retard the progress of the latter movement which is 
aimed at removing the ban on the social service to which the 
so called untouchable has as much right as any other human 
being and on the same terms as the others receive it. 

There is, too, confusion regarding Swaraj. The term 
Swaraj has many meanings. When Sjt* Iyengar says that re¬ 
moval of untouchabiiity has nothing to do with Swaraj, I pre¬ 
sume he means that its existence can be no hindrance to con¬ 
stitutional advance* It can surely have nothing to do with 
dyarchy or greater and effective powers being given the kgisla- 
latures* Removal of ontouchability is asocial question to be 
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^he Pam in common with the Hindu from having the power to 
regulate the military expenditure, to determine the ratio or to 
achieve total prohibition or to impose a prohibitive tariff on 
foreign cloth and protecting the indigenous industries? Real 
organic Swaraj is a different question. That freedom which is 
associated with the term Swaraj in the popular mind is no doubt 
unattainable without not only the removal of uti touch ability 
and the promotion of heart unity between the different sections 
but also without removing many other social evils that can be 
easily named. That inward growth which must never stop we 
have come to understand by the corDprehensive term Swaraj, 
And that Swaraj cannot be had so long as walls of prejudice, 
passion and superstition continue to the growth of that 

' Stately oak. 


lOih March, Ig27 


WANTED WORKERS 
By M, K. Gandhi 


One hears loose talk about village organisation, about work 
in the villages. Paper schemes also for village organisation 
are now and again presented to the country and sometimes eie^ 
gantly printed and often indifferently written. When question¬ 
ed the authors tell us frankly that they have not tried their 
schemes, they have not got the resources, or the time or the in¬ 
clination; but they think, that any idea that occurs to them 
they are in duty bound to put before the country, however ill- 
digested or impracticable it might be. Some of the authors get 
angry when they ftnd that their schemes do not even get a start. 
But there is one scheme which has been now before the country 
for some years and which its authors have tried to work first 
individually, then collectively and which is now being worked 
through an ever growing organisation called the All-India 
.Spinners' ,Assaciatioti, The Spinning programme which has 
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;^jig^i 4 emonstrated to be comparatively a success can te 
lirteJy extended if workers of the right typo can be had. 

During the Maharashtra tour* I hav'e been taken to villages 
where there is almost continuoos famiae and where people arc 
supposed to be without enough work and without enough to eat* 
Some of the villages are deserted for six or eight months during 
the year* The villagers go to Bombay, work under unhealthy 
and often immoral conditions, then return to their villages dur¬ 
ing the rainy season bringing with them corruption, drunken¬ 
ness and disease* Tf the right type of workers go to these vil¬ 
lages with the message of the wheel and with a patience that 
will not be exhausted and a faith that will not be moved, not 
one of the villagers need leave their homes. For it is not mere¬ 
ly the wages earned by the spinners that are to be counted but 
it is the wholj reconstruction that follows in the wake of the 
spinning wheel. The village weaver, the village dyer, the vil¬ 
lage washerman, the village blacksmith, the village carpenter, - 
all and m^ny others will then find themselves reinstated in their 
ancient dignity, as is already happening wherever the spinning 
w^heel has gained a footing* 

Who then can become a village worker? For the work 
that is required of him each worker should have a thorough 
knowledge both theoretical and practical of the science 
of spinning; he should therefore know^ the diflerent varieties 
of cotton; he should know the method of picking cot¬ 
ton suitable for handspinning* For mill-spinning cotton is 
picked anyhow* For hand-spinning if cotton is properly pick¬ 
ed it will save an immense amount of laliour and yarn also will 
be stranger* He should know how to gin and should know the 
varieties of hand-gins used in Indian villages. He should 
know carding bows ih use. He should be able to tell the diffe¬ 
rent staples of cotton and should be able to spin a given num¬ 
ber of counts* He should be able to test the strength and even¬ 
ness and counts of yarn* He should know a good Charkha from 
a bad one and should be able to put dilapidated Charkhas under 
jrepair. He should be able to straighten an incorrect spindle*^' 
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le worker is to live a model life in his village, he 
fnow also the laws of civic sanitation and provide an object les¬ 
son in sanitation to the villagers* He should know the domes¬ 
tic treatment of diseases of daily occurrence* He should know 
simple accountancy. Above all he must lead a pure and chaste 
life, if he is to make his mark amongst the villagers and gain 
their ccnfidence* Naturally, a village worker must find happi¬ 
ness in a simple and frugal life. Let no one think that I have 
sketched what Is an impossible rettuirement. I have not* The 
technique though it reads form liable is by no means so fora 
patient student* Purity of character must be a foregone con- 
■ elusion in any of this work. And no village worker can help 
falling a prey to some disease or other if he does not know 
and observe in his own person the laws of sanitation and does 
not know domestic tre^^tment of simple diseases* The spinning 
organisation is capable of accommodating any number of 
-workers who can satisfy the simple test laid down above* 


IO£h March, 

BURMA AND CE\^LON 
By M K, Gandhi 

In reply to a correspondent, Gandhiji writes: 

I have been to Burma and know that part of the worM 
-sufficiently to enable me to answer with confidence the question 
put by the correspondent. I cannot say the same thing of 
Ceylon, which, in spite of my desire, I have not yet been able 
to visit* I have no doubt in my mind that Burma cannot form 
part of India under Swaraj, British India is an artificial des¬ 
cription reminding us of foreign, that is* British domination and 
therefore its Isoundary is contracted or expanded at the whl of 
those who hold us in bondage. Free India will be an organic 
whole and will include those only who desire to remain as its 
free citizens. Therefore free India will have its geographical, 
ethnic and cultural limits. A free India .will, therefore, reco- 
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e differences in race and culture of the Burmese, a: 
it will extend the hand of fellowship and help to the 
Burmese nation, it will recognise its right to complete indepen¬ 
dence and help it to regain and retain it in so far as it lies in 
India’s power. Needless to say that therefore in my 
scheme there is no demand upon the Burmese to leara 
Hindi or Hindustani. J expect those who are within 
the real Indian border to karn Hindustani because they 
are the childion of a common land and heirs to a common 
culture and are bound together by various other considerations 
and their provincial dialects contain so many common 
wards. 

About Ceylon I cannot speak with equal confidence. 
Although we have a common culture with Ceylon and although 
it IS predominantly inhabited by Indians from the South, it is 
a separate entity. And as I have no imperial aspirations for 
India of my imagination, I should be content to regard Ceylon 
as an absolutely independent state; but 1 should not hesitate 
to accept Ceylon as part of free India if the Islanders express 
their wish to be so in an unmistakable language. 


lOth March, £927 
TWO SPEECHES 

/ summarise the speeches at Shalapur and Guiburga. As at 
Nasik the speech at Shalapur was a reply to questions and criti^ 
cisms made in an open letter addressed to Gandhiji by some people 
from the town. Their first criticism was that those who appeared 
in Khadi on the occasion of Gandhiji *s visit were hypocrites ims- 
much as they would shelve iif the day he left Did that indicate the 
progress of Khadi ? 

'"Well/* said Gandhiji with gusto,I do not know, 1 
know that 1 am selling Khadi wherever I go, and there ends 
ray work. Supposing you purchase from me milltons of rupees 
worth of Khadi and sink it into the sea, the sale is not vitiat- 
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Bui the criticism is utifair* I know that some wear 
the occasion^^ but they do not disguise the fact. They 
appreciate the messrge of Khadi, but they say they cannot 
excluswely wear it for a number of reasons. Am I to tell 
them 'You are no good, I can do without your Khadi?^ 
tiQ, My duty is to define our Mannn in its fulness, Thetr’ 
duty is to follow it as much as they can. People deceive me,, 
you say : I do not understand how they can harm me even if 
they do, lam but a self-appointed agent of Daridranarayan 
and I shall take from you only what you can give me,” 

The other question was practically the same as was put at 
Nasik, You are good enough,* they say, * but your work has 
ruined the country,” I am but an erring mortal and like any 
oue of you I am full of shortcomings ; thereforep I beseech you 
to reject them and simply make the best of my capacity for 
service. Turn my good points to account and reject the ba(i 
ones. Ifyoudonot pick and choose and simply reject me 
wholesale, what will the world say to you ? Will you regret the: 
service of a man as a carrier l>ecauae he is blind ? 

As I said at Nasik I fail to understand the shiiddhi, tabiig^r 
and pronely tisation as they are carried on today, I cannot 
understand a man changing the religion of his forefathers at 
the instance of another. But that is my personal conviction. 
No one need stop shuddhi, labiigh or proselytisation at my 
instance. My own duty is clear, I must go on purifying 
myself and hoping that only thereby would I react on my sur¬ 
roundings. It is my unshakable conviction that penance and 
self- purification are the only means for the protection of 
Hinduism, Do any amount of Sang^than, only let not that 
Sangathan be of the e'^il forces, let it be only of the forces; of 


good,” 

Again in this speech he referred to the usual charge made 
against him of partiality for the Musalmans^ and gave, if 
possible, a more vigorous answer; “ You say I am partial to 
the Musalmans, So be it, though the Musalmans do not admit 
it. But my religion will not suffer by even an iota by retsoa. 
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partiality', I shall have to answer my God and my 
tier if 1 give any one less than his due, but lam sure that 
He will bless me if He knows that 1 gave some one more than 
his due, I ask you to understand me* If my hand or heart 
has done anything more than was anyone’s due, you should be 
proud of it, rather than deplore it. It should be a matter of 
pride to you as Hindus to think that there was amongst you 
at least one mad Gandhi who was not only just to the Musal- 
mans, but even went out of his way in giving them more than 
their due, HinduUin is replete with instances of tolerancej. 
sacrifice and forgiveness. Think of the sacrifice of the Panda- 
vas, think of the forgiveness of Yudhishthira. Should it be a 
matter for sorrow for you, that there is at least one man 
who has tried to carry out the precept of Hinduism to the 
letter? ’’ 

But these to him were nothing before the charge of 
hypocrisy of the so-called followers wliich was more serious, 
and he concluded the speech with a fervent appeal to them ; 
‘'If there is anything in the charge that yon are wearing 
Khadi just to please me, and for show, I say for God's sake do 
not do so, 1 am not a Mahatma, If I am one, the Mahatma- 
ship is but the expression of some Shaktl. Pray do nothing 
for my sake. I shuddered when some one proposed that 
though 1 was silent I should exhibit myself for darshan. I as¬ 
sure you the wotd^ darshan and Mahatma in my nostrils, 
1 am unworthy of giving darshan. Even like you I am a vessel 
of clay, liable to all the affections and passions that desh is 
heir to* How can I be fit to give you darshan ? One and only 
one darshan is necessary, vis., that of the Nameless, formless, 
indefinable, absolute. Try if you can toJseelHim everywhere, 
in a poor man's hut as in a palace, in a latrinejas well as in a 
temple. Have if you will the of Khadi and visualise 

its im mease potentialities. Dismiss the mortal frame 
called Gandhi from your mind. Its darshan will be of no 
avail’’ 

The Gulburga speech was a more passionate outpouring 
8 
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heart agony* Though no reference \ms made, 
addresses given or the speeches made at the meeting, to 
the * Gulbnrga gone mad ' of 1924, the memory of it was not 
absent from any one^s mmd, not at any rate from Gandhiji^s 
mind. In the course of a speech which must have thrilled both 
the Hindus and Musalmans gathered in the vast courtyard of 
the famous Sharana Basappa Temple which still bore the marks 
of the mob-fury of 1924, Gandhiji said : 

My heart burns with agony when I see young men dress* 
eel in foreign caps and clothes. It is surprising that they do not 
see that whilst the rupees that they spend on foreign caps are 
wasted, the annas that they need spend on Khatli caps all goto 
the pockets of the poor* The man who shuts his eyes to the 
poor of his land and seeks to befriend the poor of the world 
must be mad indeed* God will find him guilty of arrogating 
to himself His function. The Hindu who recites his Gayatri 
regularly and the Musalmaii who says his namaaz five times 
a day are doing so in vain, if they have no corner in their 
hearts for the poor of their land. This is the mcbsage I would 
leave with the Hindus and Musalmans of this place*” 

Turning to the Hindu-Muslim question he said : " Much 
as I would like to pour out my agony before you I know that 
it will be a cry in the wilderness- I, therefore daily, send out 
my prayer to God: ‘ Lord, do somehow deliver us from this 
conflagration/ But I should be untrue to my creed if as a 
believing and Satyagrahi Hindu I disguised from you the feel¬ 
ings within me. When I went into the temple I was shown the 
spot where the idol was removed and the Ni^ndi was desecrated, 
I tell you the sight pained me. You may call me an idolator if 
you will, I see God everywhere and in everything* I tall you 
God would never approve of those acts of desecration. Whilst 
in Yerawada jail, I read Maulana Shibli's life of the Prophet, I 
also read Usva-e-Sahaha and can say that those who did the 
acts were, wrong, that Islam never sanctions such things and 
they were guilty before God and man. When I heard of these 
things I was convinced that the matter had passed out of 
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i^ands- If there were meo who devoted all their th 
fergy to the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity 1 at least was 
one of thero, but when tny efforts did not seem to ,bear any 
iruit I threw myself on God, When the saints and God-fearing 
people of Islam saw that there was discord and strife after the 
passing away of the Prophet, they dissociated themseh*‘es from 
them, migrated to Egypt, Persia and other lands and there 
►retired into seclusion and sent up their prayers to God, It is 
■these saints that have kept Islam alive. How often have I 
wished to retire thus into seclusion ! And though I know that 
history will take note of my efforts as those of one who was n 
servant of God^ who committed Himalayan blunders but who 
had also the courage to confess them and repent for them, I 
know that todaj" I can do no better than be silent on this 
question, 

“ But if yon will not listen to me in that matter, you cer* 
tainly will not disdain to think of the millions of the poor 
amongst you. Do you know that many of the spinners in Bihar, 
Bengal and the Punjab out of the 50^000 spinners in India 
for whom the A. L S, A, finds employment, are Mils almans ? 
Have you read the heart-rending tales of woe of some of them ^ 
One of the workers in Gujarat asked a Musalman woman aged 
65 as to why she bothered to spin when spinning brought her 
‘Only ail anna per day. She said the fact that there was some 
one to give her an anoa inj:eturn for the yarn she spun con¬ 
vinced her that there surely must be God somewhere. Fight, 
■therefore, as much as you wish, but when a man like me 
appeals for help, pray forget your quarrels and your hostilities 
^nd do something for the cause he pleads,"' 



M. D. 
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MR. SPEAKER’S DONATION 

It was not without regret that I had to withhold the 
pleasure from the readers of sharing the news contained in the 
following correspondence between Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel and 
mvself, 

1 

Arj^a Bhawan, Sandhurst Road,, 
Bombay, lOth May, 1926. 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

When I accepted the office of President of the Legislative 
Assembly 1 had made a resolve within myself that I would 
devote the savings from my salary towards the furtherance of 
some object calculated to promote the national welfare. It 
was not possible for me, for various reasons, to save anything, 
worth the name within the first six months, however I am glad 
to say that I am quite out of the wood, and can and do save a. 
substantial amount, I find, that ou an average, I require 
Rs. 2,000 per month for my expenses. The amount of my net 
salary excluding income ta.\ is Rs. 3,625. 1 propose, therefore, 

to set apart Rs. 1,625 per month, beginning from the last 
month, to be utlised hereafter in such mgnner and for such 
purpose as you may approve. I have, of course, some ideas in 
the matter, and I will in due course discuss them with yon. 
But whether you agree with me in those ideas or not, the 
amount is at your disposal. I enclose herewith a cheque for 
Rs. 1,625 from my salary for the month of April. 

1 trust you will not decline to take this responsibility. 

I am, 

Yomn sincerely, 

(Sd) V, I. Patel 

Silkh dabSimla, 
'iJlst May, id'M. 

My dear Mahatmaji. . 

I enclose herewith a cheque for Rs. 4,325, Rs. 1,625 being 
juy contribution from my salary for the month of May. and 
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representmg the balance I had in hand out of the 
amount of Rs, 3i2QO actually collected for the purse of 
Rs, 5,000 which my colleagues of the Bombay Corporation had 
subscribed on the expiry of my term of office as President of 
the Corporation* I had already explained to you persDoally 
when 1 last met you at Sabarmati, why this balance, which in 
normal circumstances I had'intended and announced to spend 
for such purposes of the Swaraj Party and the Bombay 
Municipal Nationalist Party as I considered proper, I now 
propose to remit to you to be added ; to the fund to be started 
irom rny monthly contribution out of my salary* 


Tfours sincerely* 

(Sd.) V. J. Patd 


111 

Dear Vithalbhai, 


Ths Ashram, 
Sabarmati, 25-7-36. 


I have your letters with cheques in all amounting to 
R-S. 7i575 being a portion of your three months' salary as the 
Speaker of the Assembly together with the balance of the purse 
of Rs. 5,000 presented to you- Yon have asked me to spend 
the amount for ‘an objccT calculated to promote the national 
welfare in such manner as I may approve.’ Since writing that 
letter, you have discussed with me personally your views about 
the use of your handsome donation. I have been taking myself 
as to what I should really do and I have finally come to the 
decision to let the amount accumulate for the present. And 
I am therefore depositing the money in the Agency account of 
the Ashram for six months certain so as to get a fair interest. 
And, as soon as party feeling has ceased, 1 propose to invite 
the co-operstion of a few mutual friends and then in consulta- 
lion vnth you and them to use the money for some commend- 
^iblc national purpose* 
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Meanwhile, I tender my congratulation^i for the generous^ 
spirit which has actuated you in parting with a large portion of 
your salary for a public object* Let me hope that your 
example will prove infectious, 

Youra amcera!y» 

{SdO M, K* Gandhi 


IV 


20 Akbar Hoad} 

New Delhi 9th March, 1927. 


My dear Mahaimaji, 

I have decided, as you are already aware, to remit to you^ 
as before such amount as 1 think I can reason ably save every 
month from my salary for the purpose mentioned in my letter 
*0 you ofi the subject in the month of April last. I propose to 
continue this arrangement as far as possible during the whole 
period of my office as President of the Assembly. 

I enclose herewith a "cheque for Rs, 2,000 representing, 
such savings till the end of February* 

Yours sinoerely, 

(Sd.) V. J. Patel 

The news was withheld at the express wish of Sjt* VithaL 
bhai Patel- He felt a delicacy about the announcement whilst 
the elections were pending* After the elections too I was 
unable to obtain his consent till last week. I would myself 
have encouraged the hesitancy, if public good had not demand¬ 
ed publicity* I know that Vithalbai desires his example to be 
copied* If for some reason or other salaries out of all propor- 
tion to Indian environment must be drawn, an adequate pro¬ 
portion of them may be set aside for some public good* I am 
aware that there are several highly salaried men v/ho devote 
their income not for personal enjoyment but for public pod. 
But they direct their use in any manner they choose, Vithal- 
bhai desires to constitute of such donations a special fund and 
leave its administration in the hands of men at known stand- 
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the object is to be attained, the board of trustees 


Tfhonld, whilst it ought to be completely naticaal, be representa¬ 
tive of as many parties as it is possible to bring at a common 
board, therefore, invite criticism and suggestion from those 
who approve of the plan, I have no desire to take sole charge 
of the funds or to use them only for the purposes to which my 
life is devoted, I know that I shall be best falfilling the pur¬ 
pose of Viihalbhai’s great gift by seeking the co-operation of as 
many as would help. 


M, K, G. 


17th March^ 1^27 
NO AND YES 
By M, K. Gandhi 


'Comrade' Saklatwala is dreadfully in earnest. His sin¬ 
cerity is transparent. His sacrifices are great. His passion 
for the poor is unquestioned, I have therefore given his fervent 
open appeal to me that close attention which that of a sincere 
patriot and humauitarian must command. But in spite of all 
my desire to say ' yes * to his appeal, I must say * no" if I am to 
return sincerity for sincerity or if I am to act 
according to my faith. But I can say ‘yes * to his appeal after 
my own fashion. For underneath his intense desire that I 
should cooperate with him on his terms, there is the emphatic 
implied coudition that I must say ^ yes * only if his argument 
satisfies my head and heart, A * no * uttered from deepest con¬ 
viction is better and greater than a *yes' merely uttered to 
please, or what is worse, to avoid iroiibk* 

In spite of all the desire to offer hearty co-operation, I find 
myself against a blind wall. His facts are fiction and htsdeduc¬ 
tions based upon fiction are necessarily baseless. And where 
these facts are true, my whole energy is concentrated upon 
nunifying their (to me) poisonous results, I am sorr5% but we 
do stand at opposite poles. There is however one great thing. 
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mm^n between iis. Both claim to have the good of the 
country and humapitir as our dnly goal. Though therefore we 
may for the moment seem to be going in opposite directionsj I 
•expect we shall meet some day, I promise to make ample 
ninends when I discover my error. Meanwhile, however, my 
error, since I do not recognise it as such, must be ray shield and 
my solace. 

For unlike * Comrade' Saklatwala, I do not believe that 
multiplication of wants and machinery contrived to supply them 
is taking the world a single step nearer its gcwal, ' Comrade ' 
Saklatwala swears by the modern rush, I whole-heartedly detest 
this mad desire to destroy distance and time, to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of their 
satisfaction* If modern civilisation stands for all this, and I 
have understood it to do so, I call it satanic and with it the 
present system of Government, its best exponent, I distrust its 
schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor, 1 distrust its 
currency reform, I distrust its army and navy. In the name of 
civilisation and its own safety this Government has continuously 
bled the masses, it has enslaved the people, it has bribed the 
powerful with distinctions and riches and it has sought to crush 
under the weight of its despotic regulations the liberty-loving 
patriots who would not be won over either by flattery or riches, 
1 would destroy that system today, if I had the power. I would 
use the most deadly weapons, if I believed that they would 
•destroy it I refrain only because the use of such weapons 
would only perpetuate the system though it may destroy its 
present administrators. Those, who seek to destroy men rather 
than their manners, adopt the latter and become worse than 
those whom they destroy under the mistaken belief that the 
manners will die with the men* They do not know the root of 
the evil. 

The movement of 192O was designed to show that we could 
Tiot reform the soul-less system by violent means, thus becoming 
souidess ourselves, but we could do so only by not becoming 
victims of the system, le. by non-co-operation, by saying an em- 
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no ^ to ev^ery advance made to entrai> ns into the net 
by SaUn. ^ 

That movement suffered a check but is not dead. My pro¬ 
mise was conditional. The conditioos were simple and easy* 
But they proved too difficult for those who took a leading part 
in the movement. 

What' Comrade ^ Saklatwala believes to be tny error and 
.failure 1 regard to be the expression of my strength and deep 
■conviction. It may be an error but so long as my conviction that 
dt is truth that .abides, my very error must, as it does, sustain 
me. My retracing my steps at Bardoli^ I hold^ to be an act of 
^ wisdom and supreme service to the country. The Government 
is the weaker for that decision. It would have regained all lost 
position if 1 had persisted after Chauri Cbaura in carrying 
out the terms of, what was regarded as an ultimatum to the 
Vicerory. 

My ‘ comrade * is wrong in saying that the South African 
.movement was a failure. If it was, my whole life must be writ- 
.ten down as a failure. And his invitation to me to enlist under 
bis colours must be held to be meaningless* South Africa gave 
the start to my life's mission* Nor do I consider it to be wrong 
to have offered, during the late war, the services of my com¬ 
panions and myself, under my then convictions, as ambulance 
men. 

This great M, P. is in a hurry. He disdains to study facts. 
Let me inform him that the Kliadi movement is not on the 
«waae. It did last year at least twenty times as much work as 
during 1930. It is now serving not less than 50,000 spinners 
in 1,500 villages besides %veaver 5 , washermen, printers, dyers 
and tailors, 

Mr. Saklatwala asks what Khaddar stands for. Well, it 
stands for simplicity not shoddiness. It sits well on the shoul¬ 
ders of the poor and it can be made, as it was made in the days 
of yore, to adorn the bodies of the richest and the most artistic 
men and women. It is reviving ancient art and crafts. It does 
.not seek to destroy a!i machinery but It does regulate its use 
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its we^dy growth. It uses rnachinery for the servid^ 
pgorest in their own cottages. The wheel is itself an. 
exquisite piece of machmery. 

Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of ahe rich and 
creates a moral and spiritual bond between the classes and the 
masses. Tt restores to the poor somewhat of what the rich 
have taken from them. 

Khaddar does not displace a single cottage industry. On 
the contrary it is being daily recognised that it is becoming the 
centre of other village industries. Khaddar brings a ray of 
hope to the widow's broken up home. 

Bat it does not prevent her from earning more if she can.- 
It prevents no one from seeking a better occupation* Khaddar 
offers horiourafale employment to those in need of some. It 
utilises the idle hours of the nation- The esteemed comrade 
quotes with pride the work of those who olTer more lucrative 
employment Let him know that Khaddar does that automati¬ 
cally, It cannot put annas into the pockets of the poor with¬ 
out putting rupees into the pockets of some. Whereas those 
who begin their work in the cities, though they are no doubt 
doing good work, touch but the fringe of the question* 
Khaddar touches the very centre and therefore necessarily 
includes the rest. 


But the whole of the impatient communist's letter concen¬ 
trates itself upon the cities and thus ignores India and Indian 
conditions which are to be found only in her ;00,000 villages*. 
The half a dozen modern cities are an excrescence and serve at 
the present moment the evil purpose of draining the life-blood* 
of the villages, Khaddar is ar/ attempt to reviae and reverse 
the process and establish a better relationship between the 
cities and the villages. The cities with their insolent torts are 
a constant menace to the life and hberiy of the villagers. 

Khaddar has the greatest organising power in it because it 
has itself to be organised and because it affects all India. If 
Khaddar rained from heaven iT would be a calamity. But as 
it can only be manufactured by the wilting co-operation of 


Tniitions and thousands of middle daas men and 
women, its success means the best organisation conceit aide 
along peaceful lines. If cooking had to be revived and recLuired 
the same organisation, I should claim for it the same merit 
that I claim for Khaddar. 

My communist comrade finds fault with my work among 
the iaboiirers in Jamshedpur because I accepted an address in 
Jamshedpur not from tlieTatas but from the employees* His 
disapprobation is due, I expect, to the fact that the late 
Mr* Ratan Tata was in the chair, Weil, I am not ashamed of 
the honour. Mr* Tata appeared to me to be a humane and 
considerate employer. Ho readily granted, I think, all the 
prayers of the employees and 1 heard later that the agreement 
was being honourably kept. I do ask and receive donations 
for my work from the rich as well as the poor. The former 
gladly give me their donations. This is no pei-sonal triumph- 
It is the triumph of non-violence vs'bich I endeavour to re¬ 
present, be it ever so inadequately. It is to me a matter of 
perennial satisfaction that I retain generally the affection and 
the trust of those whose principles and policies 1 oppose. The 
South Africans gave me personally their confidence and 
extended their .friendship. In spite of my denunciation of 
British policy and system I enjoy the affection of thousands of 
Englishmen and women, and in spite of unqualified condemna* 
tion of modern materialistic civilisation, the circle of European 
and American friends is ever widening. It is again a triumph 
of non-violence. 

Lastly about labour in the cities. Let there be no 
misunderstandiug. I am not opposed to organisation of labour, 
but, as in everything else, I want its organisation along Indian 
lines, or if you will, my lines, I am doing it. The Indian 
labourer knows it instinctively, i do not regard capital to be 
the enemy of labour. I hold their co-ordination to be perfectly 
possible. The organisation of labour that I undertook in 
South Africa, Champarau or Ahmedabad w as in no spirit of 
hostility to the eapjtalists. The resistance in each case and to 
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extent it was thought necessary was whoI!y successful* 
ideal is equal dbtribution. but so far as I can see, it is not 
to be realised. I'therefore work for equitable distribution* 
This I seek to attain through Khaddar- Aud since its attain¬ 
ment must sterilise British exploitation at its centre, it is cal¬ 
culated to purify the British connection. Hence in that sense 
JKhaddar leads to Swaraj. 

The Mahatma I must leave to his fate. Though a non-co- 
operator I shall gladly subscribe to a bill to make it criminal 
for anybody to call me Mahatma and to touch my feet. Where 
I can impose the law myself, at the Ashram, the practice 
is criiBinaU 


ijth March^ igzy 
THE RATNAGIRI SPEECH 

After describing Ratnaglri as a place of pilgrimage for ike 
whole of India, as U was Lokamanya *s birth plnce^ and after a 
feeling reference to Sjt, V. D* Savarkar, Gandhiji said : 

** You know Lokamanya's Swaraj l^antra. T do not think 
there has been any follower of Lokamanya who has tried to 
carry out the more than I, There may be many whose 

eftbrts are equal to mine, but no one can claim to have put 
forth greater effort. For I know that not only is Swaraj our 
birthright, but that U is our sacred duty to win it. For in so 
far as we are removed from Swaraj we are removed from 
manhood. A proper manifestation of all our powers is 
drapossible without Swaraj. And the Swaraj that Lokamanya 
had in view was not the Svvara) for Ratnagiri people or for 
Maharas,ctris, but for the whole of India, poor as well as rich, 
and Swaraj has no meaning for the poor unless they have 
< enough to eat. Why should we not serve our millSp you ask. 
Seth Narottam Morarji, the owner of the Sholapur millSr is a 
friend of mine, and I was the guest of his son who showered his 
affection on me* But does that mean that I must use cloth 
From the Sholapur mills and serve that ‘ poor * Seth Narottam 
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Is son ? Even they yni\ not say that I wonld be serving 
the^poor by using their cloth. 

" 1 have l>eeo told every>yhete IConkan is poor. If you are 
poor, the situation must be unbearable for you. You say that 
poor people from your parts go to BDinbay and earn a living 
there. Do you know the price that they have to pay for that 
living ? 1 hey live in hovels without light and air, a few feet 
by a few feet, where several men and women are huddled together 
without regard for their bodily cleanliness or decency. Are you 
ready to send your mothers and sisters to live under such con¬ 
ditions? Do you not agree that the women that go to the 
Bombay mills are your mothers and sisters and the men your 
brothers? Are you prepared to see your brothers and sisters take 
to a life of drunkenness and shame and return home and spread 
the infection of their vices? Is it worth while paying this 
terrible price for the eight annas they manage to earn there ? 

" Our cattle are destroyed because we do not know true‘ 
cow protection and our villages are ruined because do not 
know true economics and sociology. The Charkha can stop 
that ruinous process. Do you know the daily income per head 
of our country? Our economists say that it is one anna and 
six pies, though even that is misleading. If some one were to - 
work out the average depth of a river as four feet from the fact 
that the river was six feet deep in certain places and two ■ 
feet in others, and proceeded to ford it, would he 
not be drowned ? That is how statistics mislead. 
The average income is worked out from the figures of the in¬ 
come of the poor man as also of the Viceroy and the million¬ 
aires. The actual income will therefore be hardly three pice 
per head. Now. if 1 supplement .that income by even three 
pice with the help of the Charkha, am I not right io calling the 
Ch ark ha my cow of plenty ? Some people attribute superhu¬ 
man powers to me, some say I have an extraordinary character. 
God alcne knows what 1 am. It is also possible to disagree 
about the efficacy of Satyagraha, but I do not think there is any 
reason for disagreement on these obvious facts about the 
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ba. If some one convinces me today that there 
Iverty in India, that there are fe\v in ladia who starve for 
want of even a few pice a day» I shall own myself to have been 
mistaken and shall destroy the spinning wheel. 

‘‘ I ask you therefore to Dear in mind what you mean when 
you say that Konkan is poor. If you are really poor there is 
nothing like the wheel which can cure your impoverislimeni 
and which is a safeguard for the honour of your women. Seek 
ye first the Charkha and its concomitants and everything else 
will be added unto you. How can you disregard a thing which 
is of such a national aud universal character? Poes it behove 
the followers of Lokamanya to deride or reject the wheel ? 

"But you will ask, as a youth who sought to heckle me 
asked, ‘ If Lokamauya liked this thing, why did he not ask the 
country to take it up Well, I caciiot be taken in by ycur 
question. Whether or not Lokamanya had Khadi in mind 
when be defined Swadeshi, surely his Swadeshi cannot but 
iudude Khadi, I am but the heir of Lokamauya, and if I do 
not add to the patrimony he has left me, I would !not be a 
worthy son of a W'Orthy father* I pondered well over Lokam- 
anya's message, applied my many years’experience to it and 
came to the conclurion that Lokamauya’s message must mean 
Khadi. Do you know what be used to do ? I am telling you 
of an incident that happened a short time before his death* 
When Maulaiia ShaukataU approached him as regards the 
Khilafat question, Lokamanya said to him: ' I shall put my 
signature to whatever Gaodhi signs, for I trust to his better 
knowledge in this matter*’ Supposing therefore Lokamauya 
had not Khadi in mind when he advised Swadeshi, what does 
it matter? Supposing we were manufacturing spectacles here 


and some one were to say,' We cannot use them, Lokamanya 
did not advise the use thereof,’ would it be protxir ? We would 
dismiss him as aUteralist, Vedavadaraia as Gita would describe 
him: As the literalist interpreter of the Vedas,- does not grasp 
-the infinita meaning of the Vedas even so these literalist inter¬ 
preters of Lokamanya’s message miss its infinite power. 
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some one comes and says ^When Musalmans are 
■■convertingi us who is going to listen to your Khadi? Have 
I ask, becocne so impotent that you will 




you, 


true 

protect even 


Khadi 
women, 
women not 


be Musalmans 

because some one compels you to embrace Islam ? If you have 
DImrma in you, no one dart; violate it. But I want to 
our Dharma by means of Khadi. For 
means the service not only of Hindu, but of Musalman 
A Maulvi in Bengal went and asked some of those 
to spin on the ground that the Khadi movement was a Hindu 
roovement They listened to him for a couple of days, but the 
third day they came asking for cotton. For what could they 
do ? They could not go on starving and the Maulvi bad no food 
to oSer them. The learned author of the Mahabharata has 
described Vishvamitra the sage as ready to eat what was 
forbidden to him and even to steal, when he oppressed by 
the pangs of hunger, One cannot say what a hungry man or 
woman W'ouid not stoop to, I therefore tell you that you must 
take to Khadi if only to alleviate the poverty and safeguard the 
honour of your women, 

"1 atn asked to take part in the Shudihi movement. How 
can 1 , when I wish that Us Muslim and Christian counterparts 
should also cease ? It is unthinkable that a roan will become 
good or attain salvation only if he embraces a particular 
religion,—Hinduism, Cristianity or Islam. Purity of character 
and salvation depend on the purity of heart. I therefore say to 
the Hindus, ‘ Do whatever you like, but don't ask a man Hke 
me, who has come to his conclusions after the maturest think¬ 
ing, to take up what he cannot,' Man’s capacity is after all 
limited, I can do what is within my power, not what is beyond 
iL I cannot do a hundred or even half a dozen things at a time, 
I would think myself blessed even if I can do one thing well at 
a time, If you agree with me that the Charkha is the best 
Sangathan that is possible, give me as much help as you caa 
render/’ 
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24ih March, igz/ 
KANGRI GURUKULA 
By M. K, Ganbhi 



Kaagri Gurakula was the body hi which the soul of 
Shraddhanandii resided^ no matter where its temporary earthly 
tabernacle wandered from time to timei and Shraddhanandii- 
lives so long as the Gurukula lives. The best memonaJ there¬ 
fore that can be erected to the memory of the deceased 
martyr is to perpetuate the Gurukula. No doubt the 
really permanent memorial will have to come through the 
character of the professor and the scholars of the Gurukula 
and through their determination to retain in it the predomin- 
auce of ancient teaching and conduct basedon it. Shraddhan- 
andji used with ample justitication to plead that his Gurukula 
■was a nationaMnstitution in the non-co-cperation sense long 
before the birth of non-co-aperation. He believed that to belong 
to a Government educatioRal institution was to subscribe to the 
predominance of westirn influence whether we willed or rio. 
He did not object to assimilate what was useful of the West on 
his own terms and in his own time. To be a fitting memorial 
of the Swami the Gurukula must, therefore, keep its complete 
independence of the Government. And it is a matter of no 
small satisfaction that the Gurukula in spite of its independence 
of Government aid or influence continues to grow in numbers 
as I hope too it does in character, in the spirit of its revered 
founder. 

But if the memorial depends for its real existence ulti¬ 
mately on the character of the scholars and the professors it 
has to depend presently upon financial support from the p ublic, 
Acbarya Raraadeva has issued an appeal for three lacs of 
ruj>ees. I understand that nearly two lacs are already subscrib¬ 
ed. The scene i witnessed when the appeal was mude in that 
huge pandal on the Gurukula ground on the 19th instant w^as a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight. Pcople^—men and women—vied 
with one another in pouring their rupees and notes into the 
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iic^^s^with which volunteers moved about among the visitors. 
There were hardly any coppers to be seen, I heartily commend 
this appeal to the attention of the public. I have stated tny 
di£fercnces with the Arya Samaj and its doctrines. They abide, 
I have my differences about the conduct of Gurukulas. But I 
am not blind to the services of the Arya Samaj and the neces¬ 
sity of Gurukulas, They have revivified religion, if they have 
also limited its growth, JEvery reform has that tendency in it. 
Th»wise sift the good from the bad and conserve what is good. 
The Guiukola has much in it to conserve and those who wouid^ 
want it to be better than it is have but to prove their friend- 
Uoess before they seek to introduce changes for its betterment, 
I have therefore no hesitation in identifying myself with the 
appeal for funds. There should be no delay or difficulty ia 
making up the modest snm required. 


24th Marck^ 1927 
SELF-CONTROL * 

By M, K, Gandhi 

That the first edition was sold out practically within a 
week of its publication is a matter of joy to me. The corres¬ 
pondence that the series of articles collected in this volume has 
given rise to shows the need of such a publication. May those 
who have not made self indulgence a religion, but who are 
struggling to regain lost self-control^ which should under 
normal conditions be our rtatura! state, find some help from a 
perusal of these pages. For their guidance the following 
in St ructions may prove useful: 

1, Remember if you are married that your -wife is your 
friend, companion and co-w'Orker, not an instrument of sexual 
enjoyment.! 

* Foreword to the second edition of Self-Ht^ramt v. Self^lndnt^ 
Fries Be, 1. 
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Self'Contro! is the law of your being. Therefore 
exuai act can be performed only when both desire it and that 
too subject to rui'es which in their lucidity both may have 
agreed upon* 

3* If you are unmarried you owe it to yourself, to society 
and to your future partner to keep yourself pure. If you culti¬ 
vate this sense of loyalty, you will find it as an infallible 
protection against all temptation, 

4, Think always of that unseen Power which though we 
may never see wc all feel within us as watching and noting 
every impure thought and you will find that Power ever 
helping you* 

5. Laws governing a life of self-restraint must be neces¬ 
sarily different from a life of self-indulgence. Therefore, you 
will regulate your society, your reading, your haunts of recrea¬ 
tion and your food. 

You will seek the society of the good and the pure. 

You will resolutely refrain from reading pass ion-breeding 
novels and magazines and read the wwks that sustain huma¬ 
nity. You will make one book your constant companion for 
reference and guidance* 

You will avoid theatres and cinemas* Recreation is where 
you may not dissipate yourself. You will, therefore, attend 
Bhajan Mandafis where the word and the tune uplift the soul. 

You will eat not to satisfy your palate but your hunger. 
A self-indulgent man li< es to eat; a self-restrained man eats to 
live* Therefore you will abstain from all irritating condiments, 
alcohol which excites the nerves, and narcodcs which deaden 
the sense of right and wrong. You will regulate the quantity 
and times of your meals. 

6- When your passions threaten to get the better of you 
go down on your knees and cry out to God for help* Ramanama 
is my infallible Help. As extraneous aid take a hip-bath i, 
sit in a tub full of cold water with your legs out of it, and you 
will find your passions have immediately cooled. Sit in it for a 
few minutes unless you are weak and there is danger of a chiU, 
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brisk walking exercise in the open air early in 
tKe^orniag and at night before going to bed. 

S, ‘ Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy and wise,' is a sound proverb. 9 o'clock to bed and 
4 o'clock to rise is a good rule. Go to bed on an empty 
stomach- Therefore your last meal must not be after 6 p. m. 

f). Remember that man is a representative of God to serve 
all that lives and thus to express God's dignity and love. -Let 
service be your sole joy and you will need no other enjoyment 


3 March, 1927 

CONDITIOMS OF COW-PROTECTION 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

It has been a matter of sorrow for me to have taken up the 
burden of cow-protection during the ending years of my life* 
But there need be 00 sorrow w'hen burdens come not of one's 
•seeking but when they seek one irresistibly. And so has been 
for me the case with cow-protection. 

Recently at Ghatkopar, Bombay, I had the occasion to 
visit the rnstitution of the humanitarian society ably managed 
by its secretary, Sjt, N agin das. It is now coad acting an ex¬ 
periment in dairying with the laudable object ultimately of 
replacing the ill-managed and disease-breeditig private dairies 
of Bombay which are situated in the heart of the city and 
where there is no exercise ground for the cattle, and where the 
best cattle are preraaturely given to the butcher's knife. 

But though the institution is ably managed, it has some 
'inherent defects to which upon Its invitation r had to draw the 
Society's attention. Incidentally, I ventured to lay down the 
conditions of cow-protection which are well-worth repeating ; 

I, Every such institution should be situated out in the 
©pen, where it is possible to have plenty, thousands of 
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;res^ of open ground capable of growing fcdder and giving; 
exercise to the cattle* If I had the management ofalJthe 
goshalas, I should sell the rnaionty of the present ones at hand' 
some prohts and buy suitable plots in the vicinity except where 
the existing places may be needed for mere receiving depots* 

3, Every should be turned into a modd dairy and 

a model taaner>^ Every single head of dead cattle should be 
retained and scientiftcally treated and the hide, bones» entrails 
etc* should be used to the bast advantage* I should regard the- 
hide of dead cattle to be sacred and usable as distingtushed 
from the hide and other parts of slaughtered cattle* which 
should be deecned to be unEt for human use or at least for 
Hindu use. 

3. Urine and dung in many goshaias are thrown away* 
This I regard as criminal waste. 

4. All gosfuiias should be managed under scientific supers 
V is ion an d g uid a nee. 

5. Properly managed, every g&shaia should be and can be 
made self-supporting, donations being used for its extension,. 
The idea is never to make these institutions profit-making 
Concems, all profits being utilised towards buy log maimed and 
disabled cattle and buying in the open market ail cattle destined 
for the slaughter-house. 

6. This consummation is impossible if the goshaias take in 
buffaloes, goats etc. So far as I can see, much as I would like 
jt to be otherwise, not until the whole of India becomes 
vegetarian^ can goats and sheep l>e saved from the butcher's 
knife. Buffaloes can be saved if we will not insist upon 
buffalo's milk and religiously avoid it in preference to cow's 
milk. In Bombay on the other hand, the practice is to take 
buffalo's milk instead of cow’s milk* Physicians unanimously 
declare that cow's milk is medically superior to buffalo's milk 
and it is the opinion of dairy experts that cows milk can by 
judicious management be made much richer than it is at pre¬ 
sent found to be. I hold that it is possible to save both the 
buffalo and the cow. The cow can be saved only if buffalo- 
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given up. The bui^alo cannot be used for agii-fc 
^uftuSai pu^'poses on a wide scale* It is Just possible to .save 
the existing stock, if we will cease to breed it any further. It is 
ao part of religion to breed buffaloes or for that matter cows. 
We breed tor our own uses. It is cruelty to the cow as well as 
to the buflaio to breed the latter. Humanitarians should know^ 
that Hindu she^’ 'tds even at the present moment mercilessly 
kill young male buIFuioes as they cannot profitably feed them- 
To save the cow and her progeny—and that only is a feasible 
proposition—-the Hindus will forego profits from the trade 
concerning the cow and her products, but never otherwise. 
Religion to be true must satisfy what may be termed humani' 
\tariaa economics* where the income and the expenditure 
balance each other* The attainment of such economics is just 
possible with the cow and the cow only with the assistance of 
donations for some years from pious Hindus. It should be 
remembered that this great humanitarian attempt is being 
made in the face of a beef-eating world. Not till the whole 
world turns predominantly vegetarian is it possible to make 
any advance upon the limitations I have sought to describe. 
To succeed to that extent is to open the way, for future genera* 
tions, to further effort To overstep the limitation is to consign 
the cow for ever to the slaughter-house in addition to the 
buffalo and the other animals* 

Hindus and the humanitarian societies in charge of 
goshalas and pinjarapoks^ tf they are wisely religious, will bear 
the foregoiog conditions of cow-proteciioi tn mind and proceed 
.immediately to give effect to them. 


3Ist March, 19^7 
MACAULAY ON SWADESHI 

At a time when ' Comrade ' Sak is insisting upon Indians 
' beginning their charity in Lancashire and not at home, giving 
the ata (fiour) to the leaving their own children to 

dick and lap the grinding Kiill, condemning their own selves to 
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J^dleness aod starv^ation in order to provide work £iiid food to the 
British workman, the following from Macaulay's speech on the 
sugar duties delivered in 184$^ v/htch makes an admirable com* 
mentary on the Gita doctrine in 


Sve Sve Karmanyabhiraihah Samsiddhm Labhate Narah 
will be read with interest* 

' I say then. Sir, that I fully admit the paramount authority^ 
of moral obligations. But it is important that we should accu* 
rateiy understand the nature and extent of these cbligations.. 
We are dearly bound to wrong no manp Nay more, we are 
bound to regard all men with benevolence. But to every in¬ 
dividual, and to every society , Providence hath assigned a sphere 
within which benevolence ought to be peculiarly active; and if 
an individual or a society neglects what lies within that sphere 
in order to attend to what lies without, the result is likely to* 
be harm, and not good, 

‘ It is thus ip private life. We should not be justified iru 
injuring a stranger in order to benefit ourselves or those who are* 
dearest to us. Every stranger is entitied, by the laws of hum- 
anity, to claim from us certain reasonable good offices. Bu it is- 
not true that we are bound to exert ourselves to serve a mere 
stranger as we are bound to exert ourselves to serve our own 
relations, A man would not be justified in subjecting his wife 
and children to disagreeble privations, in order to save even from 
utter ruin some foreigner whom he never saw. Aud if a man were 
so absurd and perverse as to starve his own family in order to- 
relieve people with whom he had no acquaintance, there can be 
no doubt that his crazy charity would produce much more^ 
misery than happiness. 

^ It is the same with nations. No statesman ought to injure 
other countries in order to benefit his own country. No states¬ 
man ought to lose any fair opportunity of rendering to foreign 
nations such good offices as ho can render without a breach of 
the duty which be owes to the society of which he is a member^ 
But, after all, our country is our country, and has the first claim 
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attection. There is nothing, I conceive, of narrow min- 
dedness in this patriotism. I do not say that we ought 
to prefer the happiness of one particular society to the happi¬ 
ness of mankind ; but I say, that by exerting oursevles to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of the society with which we are most 
nearly connected, and with which w^e are best acquainted, we 
shall do more to promote the happiness of mankind, than by 
busying ourselves about matters which we do not fully under¬ 
stand and cannot efficiently control.’ V. G. D. 


31st March, 192'] 

THE BUGBEAR OF POLITICS 

A friend writes to Gandhiji ; 

In reply to a letter from me asking definitely if there 
is anything preventing Government servants from contri¬ 
buting to the Khaddar movement (IChadi fund) I ant in¬ 
formed by the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Madras in Memorandum No. 465-1 of 17-3-192?', " that a 
Government servant may not subscribe in aid of any poli¬ 
tical movement in India or relating to Indian affairs.” The 
balance of opinion, however, seems distinctly to be in favour 
of the view that the Khadi movement and the Khadi fund 
have nothing whatever to do with ’ any political movement 
in India or relating to Indian affairs.’ Still the matter being 
one of considerable public interest and considering also the 
fact that rightly or wrongly there lurks in the minds of 
many Government servants the suspicion tvhether after all 
there is not some thing political behind the Khadi move¬ 
ment, despite the assurances of Messrs. C. Rajagopala- 
chari and Shankarlal Banker to the contrary, may I request 
you to take up the matter and demonstrate that, first and 
last, the Khadi movement is one of economics alone, in 
which both the Government and its servants are at liberty, 
or 1 may even say bound, to participate.” 
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A simitar question was aslced the other day in the Assem- 
oiy and elicited the pame evasiv'e reply as our friend got from 
the Chief Secretary. There are some who are really In doubt 
whether Khadi partakes of a political character^ whereas there 
are not wanting people w'ho have made up their minds that it 
has ultimately a political bearing and therefore they should 
have none of it. Several missionary friends also asked Gandhiji 
the same question about Khadi and some of them promised 
their sympathy provided Gandhiji emphasised its humanitarian 
aspect. And at Kolhapur the Diwan also whilst expressing his 
sympathy added the condition that political use should not be 
made of it. 

Let us briefly examine the question. What is political? Is 
compulsory primary education political ? If not, why not ? By 
sending the children compulsorily to school you reduce the 
illiteracy of the country, and pave the way for national or poli¬ 
tical consciousness. They will not read their I^avajivan and 
not to talk of Burke and Mill and Tom Paine^ 
unless they are educated- And the poison should be removed 
m the beginning if it is not to be allowed to spread further. But 
we know the Government Is not opposed to primary education, 
and whenever there is compulsory primary education the law 
applies to the children of Government servants as much as to 
others* lu spite therefore of its ultimately political bearing, the re 
is no ban on primary education even in respect of Government 
servants. 

Let us now take social reform, e.g, prohibition of infant 
marriages, promotion of widow remarriages, removal of an- 
touchability. Is there any doubt about the fact that the 
measures are calculated to weld each community, and through 
them the nation, together ? And what is the end and aim of 
politics but the welding of a nation ? And yet we have not 
heard any one say that Government is opposed to any one of 
these measures. In fact they have given their passive, and in 
some cases even active, sympathy in the matt ter of the 
reforms. 
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us take Hindu Muslim unity. Is there any 
*^s^ntial for the attainment of Swaraj than the complete 
realisation of Hindu Muslim unity ? And yet iti protession at 
least there is no greater advocate of Hindu Muslim unity than 
■Government- 

Then take temperance. The political effect of temperance 
is very weiLknown and though the Government are opposed to 
prohibition on the score of revenue there is no regulation 
. prohibiting Government servants from refraining from drink. 

Why then this evasive attitude ^bout Khadi ? Is it because 
apart from the ultimate result of ihe attaiiinieut of Swaraj, 
there is the iitiinediate effect of every yard of Khadi hitting 
Lancashire to that extent ? Then the fact of the whole matter 
is that Government object to Khadi not because it has a 
political tearing—for all other things in our programme have 
uo less a paUtical bearing^^but because they have full concious* 
ness of the power of every yard of Kbadi that is manafactured 
in India. In the matter of social reform, Hindu Muslim unity, 
and temperance, they can still rely on our indolence and vice, 
ou our pitty jealousies and narrow interests, and there is no 
immediate effect to fear from, la the matter of Khadi they 
-cannot any longer rely on our indolence, if only because there 
are crores of hungry people who have to go without food for 
want of employment. So the politics, that is, the remote 
effect, of our social and economic reform does not matter to 
Government, it is the immediate effect that matters. How can 
we help it ? Let not Government servants hesitate in such an 
obvious matter as this. Let them take courage in both their 
hands and challenge Government to do what they like. Spin¬ 
ning and wearing Khadi and contributiag for it is as much 
their religious duty as social and sanitary reform, and no 
'Government can be suffered to interfere with the perfornriance 
of a religious duty. 


M. D. 
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FULFIL THE WHOLE 

Beginning with Jess than a lakh of rupees worth of Khadclar 
produced and sold in the year 1921, we have by now come to an 
annual production and sale of over 20 lakhs. And all the 
while there has been a very false impression among some peo* 
pie that Khaddar has been steadily losing ground. This is 
perhaps typical of the fate of all work of an intensive and quiet 
nature. More people use Kbadi to day than its adversaries or 
even its votaries are aware of. The growing brotherhood and 
sisterhood linked by a frail hanclspun, if for the time being jf!- 
spun, thread in the service of the poor millions is spread far 
and wide* 

We have thoroughly succeeded in resuscitating in a measure 
the old spinning wheel. But what about the new ? Go to the- 
various villages in any province mentioned irt the Khadi Guide 
and in the latest report of the All-India Spinners* Association 
and you will find that almost all the yarn that goes to make the 
Khaddar you wear is spun on ancient wheels dug out, so to say,, 
from their very graves, A fifty-year-old wheel, at one time the- 
Annapurna of the family, actively plying again after along 
lapse with a repair or two by the rustic carpenter is a frequent 
sight good enough to cheer the optimistic and the pessimistic 
alike. Within a few months, for aught one knows, many of 
those wheels might have been broken up for fuel but for the 
timely heartening message which reached the sluggish ears of' 
the peasant folk. It took painful years to organise. First the 
Khadi Board and then the centralised AlMndia Spinners* 
Association went through the heavy spadework of systematising; 
the movement. But what about the new Charkhas, i.e. what 
about raising new spinners and therefore what about self-spin¬ 
ners ? This part of our undertaking seems to have flagged for 
the time being. 

Much of the time of the limited number of workers at the 
disposal of the All-India Spinners* Association is absorbed in> 
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where the resuscitated wheels have resumed wor^^ 
"^dg?already trained hands. There are of course .notable 
stances of work in the new direction as in the case of Bardoli^. 
But these are few and far between. Self-spinning or volnntaiy 
spinning connotes the ethical and sacraraental side of spinning. 
It IS essential to the abiding grace and moral effect of the move¬ 
ment. Have we slackened our efforts in that direction f It 
looks as though wo have* Once the main object of helping tO" 
keep the wolf from the doors of the starving poor began in some 
small measure to be realised we naturally felt rewarded and 
pleased. Nothing, of course, has been lost thereby while every - 
thing has been gained. Let it just be recognised, if it is true, 
that voluntary or self-spinning has not received that attention 
of late which it did at one time. It is no easy thing to train 
bodies of peasant men and women who have never had any¬ 
thing to do with handicraft in systematic spinning,^ Yet it is 
these who must spin in their larger numbers before misery 
could be allayed and an ^appreciable degree of exclusion of 
foreign cloth brought about. That it is no impossible feat to 
introduce new w'heels in homes where spinning has been tradi¬ 
tionally unknown is proved by the few examples we have in 
many provinces of successful work of this character. V|fith 
money forthcoming and honest workers giving themselves up 
for some time to the business, there is no doubt that wonderful 
strides could be made. 

But nothing great may be expected so long as we the so- 
called higher classes neglect to set an example to the others by 
taking to voluntary spinning. The causes oi the lack of proper 
effort are few and definite, The existing arrangements for 
teaching the art in different areas to those desirous of adopting 
it whether for the purpose of sacrificial spinning or self-spinii-- 
ing spioning for personal use, are inadeauate. For the first 
two mouths or so the beginner meets with a variety of difficult 
ties with his wheel which he need not be left unaided to solve* 
A good spinning teacher, who could teach carding as well, to be 
had within Jasy reach in as many centres as possible is a crying,: 
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Tile fact that the Satyagrahasbrani, Sabarmati 
''S^jlf^ljproached for the .supply of trifling Charkha accessories and 
even Charkhas froin all parts of the caunttry points to the neces* 
sity for better equipment in the various centres of the Spinners* 
Association. While carding should always go hand in hand 
with seif-spinning, if the latter is to be given a fair trial good 
sslivers should always be made easily available to voluntary 
spinners. It lies mainly in the hands of individual initiative 
among Khadi workers to remedy these and other defects. 

To look at the other side of the picture, there has been 
found very often a tendency among self-spinners to lose cour¬ 
age and ultimately abandon spiBtiing because they find it 
difficult in the beginning. Given a Httle mare perseverance and 
proper instruments this trouble should not generally arise. 
!VJ any continue spinning without attempting to improve their 
yarn. Still others spin perfunctorily* Spun yarn is often 
allowed to lie about aad ultimately to get lost, in many cases 
the difficulty arises from an ignorance of certain elementary 
details Iti regard to yarn and its conversion into cloth* Very 
few have any idea, for instance, of the quantities of yarn of 
flitferent counts required to make a substantial piece of cloth. 
The table on the next page may perhaps be useful in the matter. 
Many put their y arn away and do not attempt to get it woven 
because they think the quantity is too small or the quality too 
bad. By far the easiest solution of these difhcuiiies is for every 
experienced voluntary spinner who has tided over the initial 
stages himself to make himself available by means of pubiicit}'^ 
if necessary to others iu his neighbourhood for guidance and 
help. 

U is by co-Ordination aud co-operation, a spirit of impart¬ 
ing as soon as possible to our neighbour every little bit of useful 
knowledge we possess that we shall be able to make an advance 
on the present position. 


D. M, G, 
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WHAT SHALL I DO ? 

By M. K, Gandhi 

The Satyagraha Week is on us. By the time this appears 
in print one day of the precious week will have gone* I would 
urge the reader not to fritter away the week by asking the qries-- 
tion> ' What shall we do ? / but to make the best possible use of 
it by asking, ' What shall / do?' There was a time when we 
could nsefaliy ask and did ask the other question. And if each 
one will do his or her duty to the fullest measure possifaiei we 
shall scw)Ti be able to ask, What shall we do next ? 

The foundation of Satyagraha as of nation-building is un-- 
doiibtedly self-purification, self-dedication, selftessness. Let 
each: one ask oneself, How then can I purify myself in terras of 
the nation ? Rectitude.of private character is surely the begin¬ 
ning of the structure. If my private character is foul, I am like 
*a sounding brass and tinkling cymbaL’ If then I am not right 
inside, 1 must this very instant purge myself and be a fit vessel 
for dedication. Government cannot help me or interfere with 
me here. I must be the sole author of my making or undoing. 
Having ensured a pure personal character I must ask the 
next question, What shall I do as a national servant? If a 
Hindu, if I hate the Musalman or a person of another faith, I 
must at once make an h€)noarable peace with him. If I regard 
any single person as an untouchable, 1 most blot the sin from 
my heart and hug the one wham I have hitherto in my arrog¬ 
ance or ignorance regarded as untouchable and as a token I 
must render him some personal service, if it is only going to 
his quarters and collecting the children and playing mth them. 

In these things again, 1 need no support from the Government 
and yet in doing these things wholeheartedly T have surely 
brought Swaraj nearer for the effort and rendentd myself fitter 
for joint service whenever the occasion arises. ^ 

Is there a drink-shop near me ? I must try to wean an 
erring brother from going to the house of ,his own destruction. - 
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this work gloriously in 1921, Our violence bro^f 
.0 nu inglorious end. Individual effort in this matter is still 
possible even though the atmosphere for wholesale action is for 
'the moment wanting. 

And last but not least, I must do my share of spinntngp if I 
have but faith in its capacity to serve the pwjrest, so graphic 
■cally described in Markham’s words reproduced in last week^s 
Young htdui. I must hawk Khadi. If I have the power, I 
must induce my neighbour to spin for the sake of Daridra 
Narayan and if he or she wears foreign cloth, I must induce 
-him or her to discard it. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list. I have simply 
given an indication of the enormous possibilities of individual 
effort. Let each one find out for him or herself the best way of 
service during this week of privilege. The seeker will be 
amazed to discover in the search after individual action, the 
immense possibilities of silent, sustained and fruitful common 
action* Let not the immensity of a common programme daze 
or paralyse us. What is true of the iudividuai will be to¬ 
morrow true of the whole nation if individuals will but refuse to 
lose heart and hope. 


14th April, i()27 
FAITH TJ. REASON 
By M, K Gandhi 

An M, B. B, S, from Mandalay sends a string of questions 
ol which the first is : 

"You once expressed your opinion in the pages of 
Young huUa that faith begins where reason ends. Then I 
expect you will call it faith, if a person believes in a thing 
for which he can give no reasons. Is it not then clear that 
faith is believing unreasonably? Do you think it truth or 
justice if anybody believed in anytiibg unreasonable ? I 
think it fs folly to believe in that way* I do not know 
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iat your barrister mind wlW call it. If you think likl 
you will call faith as nothing but folJy.*' 

If the worthy doctor wUl excuse my saying so, there is in his 
-tiuestion a clear failure to understand my meaning* That 
which is beyond reason is surely not unreasonable* Unreason¬ 
able belief is blind faith and is often superstition. To ask any¬ 
body to believe ^^itliout proof what is capable of proof vYould 
be unreasonable as for instance asking au intelligent person to 
believe without the proof that the sum of the angles of a trian¬ 
gle is equal to two right angles. But, for aa experienced person 
to ask another to believe without being able to prove that there 
is God IS humbly to confess his limitations and to ask another 
to accept in faith the statement of his experience* It is merely 
a question of that person's credibility* In ordifiary matters of 
•life we accept in faith the word of persons on whom we choose 
to rely although we are often cheated. Why may we not then 
in matters of life and death accept the testimony of sages all 
the world over that there is God and that He is to be seen by 
following Truth and Innocence {aon-vtoLence) ? It is at least 
as reasonable for me to ask my correspondent to have that 
faith in this universal testimony as tt would be for him to ask 
me to take his tnedicine in faith even though msny a nfiedtcine- 
man might have failed me. I make bold to say that without 
faith this world would come to naught in a moment. True 
faith is appropriation of the reasoned experience of people 
whom we believe to have lived a life purihed by prayer and 
penance. Belief, therefore, in prophets Or jacaruations who 
have lived in remote ages not m idle superstition but a satis¬ 
faction of an inmost spiritual want. The formula, therefore, I 
have humbly suggested for guidance Is rejection of every de¬ 
mand for faith where a matter is capable of present proof and 
unquestioned acceptance on faith of that which is itself incap- 
.able of proof except througli personal experience* 

The correspondent’s next question is ; 

“ la Young India for D xember 9, 1926, there appeared 
a press-cutting that one doctor Harold Bla2er, who chloro- 
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trmed his daughter T^ecause he Mt that his owa end 


■^near and there was no one to care lor her when he was 
gone, was fully acquitted. Dr, Blai?ier's counsel, Mr. 
Howry declared i ' Blaz^er did a right and moral thing by 
keeping the poor girl from becoming a charge on nthefs.' 
To this you expressed your opinion that Dr, Blazer was 
wrong in taking the life of his daughter because it betray¬ 
ed want of faith in the humanity of those round him and 
that there was no warrant for him to suppose that the 
daughter would not have been cared for by others. I 
would say that in expressing your opinion y^ou have not 
pleaded like a pleader. I would request you to think over 
it again, for I think this is not an ordinary matter. For it 
is evident that you have got no scruples to put a useless- 
burden on society simply because you have got enough 
faith in the society to shoulder the burden. For God’s 
sake please excuse us from believing in that useless, nay,, 
extremely harmful faith. Such a faith of yours, I sincerely 
beUeve, is very harmful to the best interests of India. 
Please see what did Dr, Blazer’s counsel plead. He dec* 
laied that Dr. Blazer did a right and'moral thing by preven-' 
ting the poor useless girl from becoming a burden on the 
society* The question whether the society would have 
cared for the child or not is beside the point, I would ask 
you one question : If after many more years of faithful 
service of India, you becoGie blind, dumb and deaf, etc., or 
in other words become absolutely useless to society, will 
you like the society to feed you because you have got still 
Ufa left in you or because you served so well ? I do not 
know what curious ideas you have got about Ahimsa but 
my answer is quite clear. If I were quite useless for 
society even after m any years of service, I should like to be 
killed rather than become a burden on society ; for I rea¬ 
sonably believe that 1 shall be benelitmg the society by 
being killed, thus removing the burden upon the society 
which I love. That it is the duty of society to care for all 





111 ; human beings and animals is quite a different 
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I do believe that whilst the jur}' was right in acquitting, Dr. 
Blazer, considered from the strictly moral point of view. Dr. 
Blazer was wrong. My correspondent in his utilitarian zeal 
has overlooked the frightful consequences and implications of 
the doctrine he lays down. Indeed, his doctrine would belie his 
own profession. What would he say if a young practitioner 
chloroformed to death a patient, whom he, the junior practition¬ 
er, ';considercd to be incurable and therefore a useless burden to 
society and whom another, as a senior, subsequently found to 
be a case quite capable of cure. Is it not the boast of medical 
science to treat no case as finally incurable ? As for myself, 
well, I do expect my countrymen to support me when i become a 
useless and burdensome article, assuming, of course, that I shall 
still want to live. Wliat is more. I have fuJl faith in my coun- 
trymen supporting me if that event comes to pass. I wonder 
whether my correspondent will have ail the lepers, the blind, 
the deaf, one fine night to be chloroformed to sweet everlasting 
sleep. And yet Damien was a leper and Milton was a blind 
poet. Man is not all body but he is something infinitely 
higher, ^ 

The correspondent's third question is: 


“ In the same article, />„ ‘ The greatest good of all' 
you wrote, that a votary of Ahimsa cannot subscribe to the 
utilitarian formula. He will strive for the greatest good 
of all and die in the attempt to realise the ideal He will 
therefore be willing to die so that the others may live 
May 3 conclude then that you will prefer to be bitten by a 
poisonous snake and die rather than kill the same in trvL« 
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4(^0 realise the ideal of your so-called greatest good of 
Is it not clear to you now? Will you not change your 
opinion now about benefiting all ? I fear you will narm. 
India in trying to benefit the whole world. You admit 
that you are an imperfect mortal. So it is impossible for 
you to benefit the whole of the world. It is even impossible 
for you to benefit the whole of India in all possible ways. 
Therefore it is quite reasonable to be contented with the 
greatest good of the greatest number, rather than pretend 

to do the greatest good to all without exception,--the 

good and the wicked, the useful and the useless, man, ani¬ 
mal, etc. etc.” 

This is a question I would fain avoid answering, not be¬ 
cause of want of faith but because of want of courage. But I 
must not conceal my faith even though I may not have the 
courage to act up to it when it is put on its trial. Sere then 
is my answer. I do not want to live at the cost of the life even 
of a snake, I should let him bite me to death rather than kill 
him. But it is likely that, if God puts me to that cruel test and 
permits a snake to assault me, T may not have the courage to 
die, but that the beast in me may assert itself and I may seek 
to kill the snake in defending this perishable body. I admit 
that my belief has not yet become so incarnate in me as to 
warrant my slating emphatically that I have shed all fear of 
snakes so as to befriend them as I would like to be able to. It 
is my implicit belief that snakes, tigers etc. are God's answer to 
the poisonous, wicked, evil thoughts that we harbour. Anna 
Kingsford saw in the streets of Paris tigers in men already 
taking shape. I believe that all life is one. Thoughts take 
definite forms. Tigers and snakes have kinship with us. 
They are a warning to us to avoid harbouring evil, wicked, 
lustful thoughts. If I want to rid the earth of venomous 
beasts and reptiles, I must rid myself of all venomous 
thoughts, I shall not do so if in my impatient ignorance 
and in my desire to prolong the existence of the body t seek 
to kill the so-called venomous beasts and reptiles. If in not 
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to defend myself agcitnst stich noKioos animals I die, 
I should die to rise again a better and a fuller man. With 
'that faith in me how should I seek to kill a feHow-being in 
a snake ? Bn this is philosophy. Let me pray and let my 
readers join in the prayer to God that He may give tne the 
strength to live up to that philosophy. For philosophy 
without life corresponding is like a body without life. 

I know that in this land of ours we have enough philoso¬ 
phy and but Httle life. But I know also that the laws gov- 
kerning the conduct of man have still to be explored and the 
‘Condition of exploration is imperative and unalterable. We 
shall explore them only by dying, never by killing. We must 
^become living embodiments of Truth and Love, for God is- 
Truth and Love. 


14th Aprih 192J 
VOLtTNTARY SPINNING 


That spinning is an art, and no less useful an art than 
‘Cooking, and even one of the fine arts, is known to those who 
iiave seen good spinners spin on good wheels. The ancients 
•knew well its value and its utility. Even as the rice and 
^;ereais they grew in their fields were cooked in the homes, so 
also let the cotton similarly grown be spun in the homes, they 
had decided. The plan worked well. Every woman held 
spinning to be as essential a part of her daily work as cooking, 
and one came as naturally to her as the other. The mother 
who fed us also made clothes for us in the natural course of 
things, so long as matters of greater moment than the mode of 
dress and food absorbed the major portion of the time of our 
ancestors, and one individual had not begun as now to burden 
his body with cloth enough to cover five persons. When our 
■ requirements of cloth began to be measured by the size of our 
wardrobes the spinning wheel was thrown on the scrapheap. 
Spinning survived merely as a profession. As an occupation 
nod recreation for leisure horn's it has left its traces in Assam, 
where a father cannot give away his daughter in marriage 
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.ess knows spinning and weaving. It may be now s* 
mere reiic of the old tradition but none the less it exists, All,, 
indading many >vho deinur to the idea general^", would like the 
women of India to knov' spinning if it were possible by a 
miracle. Spinning by itself is nice as an accomplislnnentp. 
apart from anything else, 

I'he lead has to come from menr Now that women have 
lost or are fast losing the art which came naturaliy to them at 
one time, men must help them to acquire it again. It is the 
men who took the initiative wherever voluntary spirmirig or 
self'Spinning has made any headway. Here is a lesson for all 
those who would like their mothers and wives and sisters to* 
spin. Spinning is an art and for the uninitiated it is- no joke 
mastering it. In no household have women been known to 
have taken to it entirely mdependently of assistance, It is a 
superstition to suppose that spinning being traditionally a 
concern of the gentler sex, they are better able to pick it up, NOr 
the insptiration and encouragement h^ve to come from the other 
side. Therefore, to be helpful to the women we, the mcHi must 
acQuire the art ourselves. With our help the women will learn 
and do it readily* Without it, what with the hundred little 
ailments ihe Charkha suffers from under inexperienced hands,, 
they are apt to give it up as a bather, as indeed they have 
done in many cases. On the other hand there are cases of the 
type of Srimati Kamalamma of Audhradesha which forcibly 
illustrate the advantage of such help and encouragement. Her 
husband was a law student when she 6rst attracted public 
attention three years ago by spinning the record count of 600* 
Without vigilant care and attention which he bestowed on the 
i^'ork she would have been handicapped. The cotton was care¬ 
fully selected by him. The condition of the wheel was under 
his constant observation. In fact he all but spun for his wife. 
And last, yet not the least, it was the active personal interest 
he took that did it. So may it be with all young men who 
would have their wives spin, I>. M, G. 
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THE SELF-SPINNERS TABLE 

One frequently meets such queries as How much cloth 
would 1 get if I spun such and such a quantity of yarn 
** How ranch should I spin to make rae a dhoti ?" The table 
published In the last Issue furnishes a reply in detail. The 
figures, based on the personal experience of experts, are repre¬ 
sentative of the conditions obtaining more or less in all the 
provinces. The reader will kindly read the following brief 
explanations along with the table : 

1 . These are the various counts or numbers representing 
the different thickness of yarn that are used all over the 
'Country, The higher the count the finer the yarn. A verage 
Khaddar is not above i 6 counts at present. It used to he 8 to 
10 counts a few years ago, Khadi made out of yarn of 20 
counts and above is used at present for saris antj of 
superior quality. 

2 . ff you know the number of threads that are placed side 
% side in an inch of width you axe able to make your own 
calculation for any width you choose. As the present practice 
goes, these figures meet the requirements of dose weaving and 
are supposed to be abf>ve the average in common Khaddar. 
Remember that the warp runs lengthwise and the weft 
crossways. 

3 . This gives you the number of warp threads to he used 
in a width of 50 inches. It has no reference to length which 
may be anything from zero upwards. 

4. Column 3 multiplied by the number of yards wanted 
and then doubled so as to include the cross threads or the weft 
which, fining as it does the same amount of space as the warp 
in all fabrics, is the same quantity as the warp, gives the full 
length of yarn required. The present lengths indicate the 
quantity of yam of the respective counts to make 50 yards of 
-cloth of 50 inches width. 

5. at yards of yarn of one count make a tola tti weight. 
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any length divided by the cpunt of the yam iiiultipK 
'zx gives tbe weight in. tolas, or rupees. Observe that liie 
weight drops as the count rises. Also that the cloth can be 
lighter or heavier as the threads per inch are less or more, 

6. The price of cotton is never steady. But the figures 
given are by no means liberal, 

7. This column exists in the table on sufferance. No seif¬ 
spinning, J>. spinning for one’s personal or family reriuire- 
ments, is complete without carding being made part of jt. To 
get slivers made by others is to get bad ones. If possible,- 
carding is easier than spinning. With good practice you can 
in an hour card and roll into slivers enough cotton to last you on 
the Charkha for six hours. Home-made slivers are always 
better because you make them for yourself, while those which 
you buy you get after worry and delay and they can never- 

approach home-made ones because somebody else made them. 

for money. 

8. This is according to the system in vogue in Gujarat. 
The weaver is paid 3 pies for every unit of ifio warp threads- 
per yard. The system is scientific as the weaver is automati¬ 
cally the loser or gainer as the case may be according to the 

number of the threads he has to manipulate. 

9. The table errs, if at all. on the side of overstatement. 
The total cost as given includes carding charges which the 
spinner will save by doing that part himself. But on the whole, 
talcing into consideration a few incidental small recurring ex¬ 
penses the selfspinuer is bound to incur for the present in the- 
purchase of spindles and in repairs, very little reduction in the 
total cost may be expected. But in some provinces such as 
Bihar the cost may come to much less. 

10 . This is more for the daily spinner's ready reference- 
Remember that it i^ not one person who spin.s for the time sti¬ 
pulated but it is the Charkha that has to be kept busy for that, 
period everyday on an average, no matter how many lend their 

hands. . ■ i. . 

11. Let every reader who is a self-spinner or wishes to be- 
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if he c^n bt‘ temptejd to try to tufa out one tihGti or Sdri 
a month. Better still give it a fair trial without delay/ 

Many middle class families of two adults and two chikiren 
do not require more than yards of cloth per year for personal 
wear. Among others it is a single member who may req^uire 
the whole quantity- The table is presented to both. If those 
who have the necessary plot of land %viU grow their own cotton, 
they will find that it h on the whole much easier than to have 
to buy liny kind of cotton that is available in the bazaar. So 
much depends on the way the cotton is picked from the plants, 
that to do it oneself is to cfisure the maxitnuna good results all 
round, i.e. in carding, spinning and weaving and in enhancing 
the durability of the c^oth, and the cost in the long run is 
reduced by half. The villagers in Bardoli and many other 
places do it today with absolute success. 

But the self-spinner has no class high or low. He spins 
because he takes a pleasure iu spinning and because he sees its 
importance, if not to himself so much, to the vast masses of the 
country. He spins in sympathy for the poor and takes pride 
in adding a yard of his own to the growing production of hand- 
spun cloth which is to be the serious rival of all foreign im¬ 
ported cloth in time to come. If he has a sister or a wife be 
will make her spin too. And ukimately the womanhood of 
India if they choose would be able to clothe the whole popula¬ 
tion as they did before without anybody else incloding Lanca^ 
shire having to bother about it. 

Figures after all are figures and the table can help no one 
to get the yarn if he does not exert himself. But it should be 
of value to the spinner who means business with his wheel and 
no camouflage. 

Let the spinner keep m mind a few cardinal principles. 
Spinning to be easy must be learnt with diiigence and persever¬ 
ance, After a few days of regular struggle the hands and fingers 
get accustomed to the art and it is well for every beginner to give 
two to three hours daily until tolerable perfection is reached. 
Do not cast aside the wheel because you think it is out of order. 
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than not it k the spinner who has wearied and not 
'txi^lted that is out of order* When it does give trouble per¬ 
haps it wants oiling or ordinary adjusting* Don't send your 
yam to the weaver bit by bit, because ho always likes to have 
enough to make about ten yards or so and wastes less in bigger 
pieces* If you do not know how to get your yarn woven write 
to the All-Inclia Spinners'Association or to any other Khadi 
concern. 

Difficulties maj^ also be referred to the writer care of 
India. 


D. M* G, 


2 !si April, pg27 
TRUTH IS ONE 
By M* K. Gandhi 


A Polish professor writes: 

I am reading with intense joy your fascinating articles 
in Ymmg India and wish to impress upon you the truth 
that they are the source of power not only for your own 
country but for the world* And as you have such a wide 
spiritual eicpexience, may I ask you one question tube 
answered if possible in Ymng India ? It is a very import¬ 
ant fundamental question to which an answer from you 
would have a great value. Do you admit that there is in 
human thought some absolute certaintyt as for instance as 
to God and prayer^ where we might be said to have reached 
perfect unchangeable truth? Do you also confess that 
some particular experienpe led you to change your first 
opinion, for instance as to the right of killing certain dan¬ 
gerous animals ? Now my fundamental question is, on 
what particular points do you change your opinion ? And 
what guarantee can these changes leave as to the unshakea 
truth of what remains certain? How can we distinguish 
opportunistic change of opinion from the permanence ofaa 
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tbsolute cettaioty in essentials? Canyon define in what 
thiDgs we may change and what kind of things remain un¬ 
changeable? Is independence of each country oi people 
one of those absolute truths, or is there some innate incapa¬ 
city in some nations for self-government and in others an 
innate capacity for governing such incapable nations, as 
the Germans profess to have a capacity for governing other 
nations and thus justify their ruling ambition 
I have taken the liberty of altering a word here and there 
in this letter for the purpose of making the writer^s meaning 
clearer than it appears to be to me in the originaL Without in 
any shape or form endorsing the claim to the powers that the 
writer ascribes to me, I would in all humility endeavour to 
answer his questions* My own conscious claim is very simple 
and emphatic. I am a humble but very earnest seeker after 
truth. And in my search, I take all felJow-seekers in uttermost 
confidence so that I may know my mistakes and correct thorn, 
i confess that I have often erred in my estimates and judg¬ 
ments* As for instance, whereas I thought from insufficient 
•data that the people of Xheda were ready for civil disobedience, 
•I suddenly discovered that I had coirrmitted a Himalayan mis¬ 
calculation and saw that they could not offer civil disobedience 
inasmuch as they had not known what it was to tender willing 
obedience to laws which might be even considered irksome but 
not immoral Immediately I made the discovery, I retraced 
my steps. A similar error of judgment was committed by me 
when I presented what has been described as the Bardoli ulti¬ 
matum, T had then believed that the country, that is the peo¬ 
ple, had been awakened and touched by the movement, had 
understood the utility of non-violefice. I discovered my error 
within twenty four hours of the delivery of the ultimatum and 
retraced my steps. And inasmuch as in every case I retraced 
my steps, no permanent harm was done. On the contrary, the 
fundamental truth of non-violence has been made infinitely 
more manifest than it ever has been, and the country has in no 
way been permanently injured, 
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it I am not aware of having changed my opitiion aJ 
lecessity of killirjg certain dangerous animals in certain 
circmnstances specifically mentioned in my articles. So far as 
1 am aware of my own opinions, I have ever held the opinion 
expressed by me in those articles, That however does not mean 
that the opinion is unchangeable. I claim to have no infallible 
guidance or inspiration. So far as my experience goes, the 
claim to infallibility on the part of a human being would be 
untenable, seeing that inspiration too can come only to one who 
is free from the action of pairs of opposites, and it will be diffi*’ 
cult to judge on a given occasion whether the claim to freedom, 
from pairs of opposites is justified. The claim to tnfaliibility 
would thus always be a most dangerous claim to make. This 
however does not leave us without any guidance whatsoever. 
The sum-total of the experience of the sages of the world is 
available to us and would be for all time to come. Moreover 
there are not many fundamental truths, but there is only oue 
fundamental truth which is Truth itself otherwise known as 
Non-violence. Finite human being shall never know in its 
fulness Truth and Love which is in itself inhuite. But we do 
know enough for our guidance. We shall err, and sometimes 
grievously^ in our application. But man is a self-governing 
being, and self-government necessarily includes the power as 
much to commit errors as to set them right as often as they are 
made, I do not know whether this will satisfy my correspon¬ 
dent. But w'hether it does or not, I have no power m me to 
give him a more satisfactory answer. After all each one must 
be a law unto himself, the in variable conditiou being that he 
must then walk in the fear of God and therefore continually 
keep on purifying his heart. A man to be man must be twice- 
born as Hindus would say, reboro as Christians w^ould say^ 

The concluding questions of the correspondent art^ easily 
answered. In fact, the answers can be inferred from the fore¬ 
going remarks. I do think that independence of each country 
is a truth in the same sense and to the same extent that hide- 
pendenceof each man is. There is therefore no inherent inca* 
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for self-government iti any country or nation an 
rt^efore no inherent capacity for governing other nations. No 
oubt my correspondent honestly thinks that Germains profesaf- 
y have a god-given capacity for ruling over other nations* But 
there are German imperialists, there are also ImmbleGerman 
mocrats, who are content if they can quietly govern thein- 
Ives* 
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UNTOUCHABILITY AND UNREASON 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent from Mahad writes : 

It gives me mnch sorrow to let you know that there was a 
riot on the 20th of March last between touchables and untouch- 
hies at Mahad, There was held a conference of theColaba Dis" 
tdet depressed classes on the 19th and 20th ultimo. The meeting 
was quite successful. But whilst The crowd was dispersing,. 
Mr. A. V. Clhtro of the Social Service League of Bainhay told 
the people as they were thirsty and as the sun was very hot 
that they could go to the public tank and drink water. There 
were some who tried to dissuade the men from going to the 
tank. But Dr. Ambedkar, the president, decided to march the 
men to the tank. Even the police inspector could not feel the 
gravity of the situation, and instead of stopping the crowd from 
proceeding to the tank, went with them. The tank is situated 
in the midst of the Brahmin localityH As however no one w'as 
aware that the untouchables were going to the tank there was 
no disturbance, and hundreds of ihem quenched their thirst at 
the tank with cries of Hara Hara Mahadev. Meanwhile the 
touchables came to the scene and they watched the incident 
with rage. The crowed of untouchables then went back to the^ 
pandal for their meals. Within an hour of this the Mahad 
public was suddenly awakened by the wild cry Gurmui and they 






3 ^/olJ that the urjtDuchable^ were thinking of eiiteiint, 
t^le of Vireshwar.. 
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It was a false cry i but in no tiai? the teirtple was hlled by 
an itifuriated mob of toiichables who bad sticks in their hands. 
The poor untouchables had no intention whatsoever of going to 
the temple. But the touchables finding no untouchables 
attempting to enter the temple practically ran amuck, 
went to the bazar and began to beat any uotouchabie 
they came across iti the street. All the while this beating was 
going on on the part of the touchables, not one uatouchabb 
offered any resistance, A few touchahles, who sympathised 
with the untouchables, tried to protect them : but the furious 
mob would not be checked. They even rushed into the huts of 
shoe-makers and such others and beat them severely. The 
helpless untpuchables ran wildly for help; but none was offered 
by the shopkeepers. The untouchables who were in the patidal 
were derided by the tauchables for not coming out in ibe open 
to fight. There were nearly 1,500 of the former in the pandal 
and If they had offered to fight there would have^ been a great 
calamity and Hinduism would have beets disgraced, 
Amhedkar justified the advice that be had given on the strength 
of theresDlntioD that was passed in the Bombay Legislative 
‘ Council and oh the opinion expressed by the Mahad Munici¬ 
pality that the untouchables were lawfully entitled to take 
water from public tanks and wells.” 

T have omitted from the correspoudent’a letter several 
passages giving further details. But the letter appears to me to 
be genuine and does not in any way appear to be an overesti¬ 
mate, Assuming then that the incident is correctly reported 
there can be no question about the anprovoked lawlessness on 
the part of the so-called higher classes. For, it should be re¬ 
membered itwasnotthe drinking of water at the tank, 
which had brought together the ' touchables ' to the temple, but 
the false report that the untouchables were wanting to enter 
the temple. Butene can hardly expect sanity to exist side by 
-side with unreason- Untouchability itself has no reason behind 
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an inhuman institution* It is tottering and it is sought 
to be supported by the so-caUed orthodox party by sheer brute 
force. 

The so-caikd untouchabks have brought the question a 
step nearer sojution by their exemplary self-restraint under 
most provoking ciccumstances. Had they retaliated, it would 
have been perhaps difficLilt to distribute the blame. As it is, the 
blame is all on the side of the ' touchabies/ Brute force will 
not sustain untouch ability. It will bring about a revulsion of 
feeling in favour of the suppressed classes. It is a sign of the 
times that there were at least som(* ' touchables * who tried to 
defend the poor untouchables. One could wish that there were 
many more in Mahad, Silent sympathy on such occasions is 
not of much use. Every Hindu, who considers the removal of 
untoucaability to be of paramount importance, should on such 
occasious prove his sympathy by publicly defending the sup¬ 
pressed classes and having his own head broken in defending 
the helpless and the down-trodden, 

J cannot help thinking that Dr, Ambedkar was fully justi¬ 
fied in putting to test the resolutions of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and the Mahad Municipality by advising the so-called 
untouchables to go to the tank to quench their thirst. No 
incident of this character should pass by unnoticed on the part 
of associations like the Hindu Mahasabha interested in this 
reform* Let them investigate the statements made by my cor¬ 
respondent and if they can be substantiated, let them condemn 
the action of the 'touch ablest There is nothing like the growth 
of enlightened public opinion for eradteatmg everything evil, 
which untouchability undoubtedly is. 
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SASTRI AS FIRST AMBASSADOR 
Bv M, K* Gandhi 



Very considerable reKef will be felt by the ^Indian settlers 
"in South Africa over the announcement that the Right Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri has consented to l^ecoroe India's first 
A gent-general in that sub-coiitinentj if the post is finally oifered 
Ao him by the Government of India. It is a great sacrifice that 
Sastri and the Servants of India Society have made. It is an 
open secret that, left to himself, he was not inclined to under¬ 
take the responsibility and to leave his work in India. But he 
has yielded to the pressure of friends, especially when it was 
urged upon him that he alf^ne could successfully inaugurate the 
working of the Agreement, ia bringing about which, he played 
‘iiot ao inconsiderable part. We know fro!n the cables that 
were sent from time to time from South Africa that the 
Europeans were anxious that he should accept the honour. 
Sjt. Srinivasa Sastri had by his eloquence, transparimt sincerity, 
sweet reasonableness, and extreme earnestness won the esteem 
and respect of the^ 0 mon Government and the Europeans fa 
South Africa during the short tijne that he was there as a inem- 
tber of the HabibuUah deputation. I know how nervously 
anxious our countrymen in South Africa were that he should 
become the first Agent It was impossible for Sjt, Srinivasa 
;Sastri whom God has endowed ^ with a generous nature not to 
respond to such a unanimous .call from South Africa, It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that the appointment will be duly 
made and very shortly announced. 

The first Agent-general will have his work cut out for him. 
Both the Union Government and ourcouxitryn^en have no doubt 
high expectations of India’s first ambassador. The Union 
Government no doubt Uiink, that, being an Indian and ^ person 
of great distinction, he will make their path smooth with the 
Indian community in connection with any measures that they 
may take. In other words, they will expect hiin to be their 
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H\c interpreter both to the Indian community and 
iJvernfnent of India. Our countryinea equally surely ex¬ 
pect him to insist upon an honourable and even a lib'eral 
interpretation and fultilment of the Agreement. It is any time 
-a delicate task to please rival claimants, more so now in south 
Africa where the clash of conflicting interests is simply be* 
wiJdering. But I know that if anybody can hold the scales 
^absolutely even and thus give satisfactioii to all parties can- 
cernsd, Sjt* Srinivasa Sastri is certainly the one to be able to do 
so. I feel certain that the Uoion Ministers do not expect the 
new Agent to surrender an inch of what is justly due to the 
Indian Community. All he can be expected to do is to persuade 
the Indian settlers not to go behind and travel beyond the settle¬ 
ment of X914, for some time to come at any rate, until they have 
proved themselves entitled, by exemplary self-restraint and 
^^ehaviour, to an enlargement of the position attained by the 
agreement of 19M- 

Our countrymen in South Africa, if they intend co make the 
Agent’s position fairly easy and their own position secure, will 
mot expect him to work wonders. It will be wrong to look for¬ 
ward to a complete transformation of the old position, because 
an honourable agreement has been arrived at and because a 
great countryman is going to South Africa to see to the fulfil¬ 
ment of that agreement. They must remember that the 
Rl Hon. Srinivasa Sastri is not going there as their counsel 
briefed to attend to every individual grievance. To smother 
him wTtli detailed individual grievances would be to kill the 
’g;oose that lays the golden eggs. He goes there as a trustee 
for India’s honour. He goes there to safeguard the rights and 
liberty of the general body of Indian settlers. He will be there 
to see that no fresh restrictive legislation is embarked iipon by 
•the Union Governraent and that the existing restrictive laws 
are administered liberally and with due regard to the vested 
rights- Any individual grievance therefore that he might be 
called upon to tackle will have to be in terms of the position I 
iave set forth, that is to say, it will have to be illustrative of 
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""" ae general principle of v ide application* Unless thei' 

Indian comtnunity exercises prudential restraint upuii 
themselves b approaching him tor redress of their individual 
grievances, they will make the Agent's position intolerable and 
even useless for the high purpose for whicn it is intended.. 
Indeed such an ambassador's usefulness lies not so much in 
work appertaining to his official capacity as to the indirect 
service he can render by his sociableness, and by his character^ 
which leaves its impress upon anything and anybody that it 
comes in cc^ntact with officially or otherwise. And if our 
countrymen desire to make use of the great qualities of head 
and heart that Sjt* Sastri possesses, they will bear in mind the 
limitations I have endeavoured to set forth. 

1 understand that if Sjt. Sastri goes, Mrs, Sastri too will 
accompany him. This will bu a great gain to the settlers. Let 
the Indian sisters in South Africa gather round Mrs, Sastri and 
surround her with every affection. 'They will find in her au 
invaluable instrument of social service, She will act as a leaven 
in their midst to raise the general tone among the many 
thousand hidiao sisters who are scattered throughout South 
Africa. 


April, 

A TERRIBLE CONTRAST 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend having for the first time seen Kew Delhi and the 
Assembly Hall in March last writes t 

** 1 would like to draw your attention to a very im¬ 
portant matter. It is this* I was the other day for the 
first time in the Assembly Hall and it was for the first time 
th< 3 n that Lsaw New Delhi also, i could see how millions- 
must have been poured into the cunstruction of New Delhi 
to niake it so imposing. The Assembly Halltoo presents an 
equally imposing appearance. But as I came out of the 
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embly Hall, I saw dilapidated huts which turned out 
the labour camp whei^ I thought must be living the 
cciolies working at the construction of New Delhi, I went 
in and the sight of it caused me deep distress. I saw that 
the huts given to the poor labourers were practically unlit 
for human habitation. And these dilapidated structures 
were the place where, after a day's strenuous labours, these 
poor people were e^spected to retire for w-ell-deserved rest. 
In some places the walls were made without any mortar, 
without any mud ; simply bricks seemed to have b^en piled 
one upon another. 

The contrast between the palaces buUt in New Delhi 
for wealthy people and toe miserable huts allotted to the 
people whose labour was responsible for the palaces waa 
too terrible for contempiaLion, The cooly women seemed 
to be upconcerned. It was in the evening that I saw this 
labour camp the women were returning from work, 
And IS they went, they were singiug. But my heart was 
weeping. How could the Government spend millions after 
thi comforts of high-placed officials and monied men when 
thr labourers themselves were so wretchedly housed f How„ 
I thought to myself, could the members of the Assembly 
day \-\fter day miss the horrible contrast which IcouJdsee 
even during the few moments that I was in New Delhi? 
They talked of many big things; they brought forviard 
many resolutions; could they not put in one word on behalf 
of the poor, dumb and ignorant labourers? Could they not 
imagine how the labourers could have passed terribly cald 
winter nights in New Delhi in their miserable huts? I have 
said nothing to any of the members: But could yon not do 
anything in this matter? J have said nothing because ] 
could influence no one; but you may think it worthwhile 
doirig something. You are a friend of the poor and might 
be able to secure some relief. Any way I could not help 
disburdening myself to you.'^ 

I have summamed the main contentsof the letter which my 
11 
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iomspondent has written in Hindi The criminal" 
that exists between the conditioa of labour and that of 
capital is ner new thing in modern times. The discovery iBade 
by the friend reminds one of the discovery said to have been 
made centuries ago by Gautama Budtclha, It was no new thing 
he saw. But the shock received by the sight of old age, disease 
and other miseries of life transformed His life and materially 
affected the fortunes of the world, It h well that this lady has 
received her first shock. If she and the other caUiired women 
of India, who have received their education at the expense of 
the very poor people of whom the correspondent writes so 
pathetically, will dive deeper and make some slight return to 
these poor people by making common cause with them* some 
alleviation in their distressful condition will uoi be long in com¬ 
ing, Every palace that one sees in India ts a demonstration 
not of her riches but of the insolence of power that riches give 
to the few, who owe them to the miserably requited labours of 
the millions of the paupers of India, We hat'e a Government 
which is based upon and which only exists by the exploitation 
of the toiling millions, 

A friend sent me the other day a cutting from ati English 
newspaper, which considered Rs. 1*500 for an Englishman to be 
not enough for his wants in India, and it warned Englishmen 
frocn venturiDg out to India if they could get not more than 
Rs, 1,500 per tnontb* There is no need to quarrel with that 
standard From the twriter^s own standpoint, Rs, 1,500 per 
month is demonstrably inadequate because he regards club life, 
a motorcar, migration to a hill-station during the hot months, 
education of children in England to be the necessary minimum. 
AH one can say and one must say about this standard is, that 
if k is the indispensable minimum, it is 3 standard too expen¬ 
sive for India to afford; and however benefiqiai in the abstract 
may the services of English officials be demonstrated to be, if 
the toiling millions are to live, they must get along without 
these beneficial services for the simple reason that the benefit 
is bi‘yond.the reach of their pockets. I suppose it is possible 
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^ rnonstrate that if the miflions nf India could be translated 
to some bracing Himalayan plateau, they would be able to 
double the length of their days on earth. But it is a proijosi- 
tion which they will laugh out of court as beyond their reach* 
What the lady observed in New Delhi is but a tiny symp¬ 
tom of an ever-growing and deep-seated disease -svhich is daily 
•destroying the lives of thousands of people. It is quite possible 
to imagine that^ if an energetic member of the Assembly otoved 
a resolution calling upon the Government to provide better 
housing accommodation for the labourers, the resolution would 
be carried, that it would not be vetoed and that the Government 
would gladly give effect to it at the expense of millions poorer 
still than these labourers* I am sure that this is not ivhat the 
fair friend really desires. What she desires in common with 
every Indian, who knows anything of the country, is a radical 
change in the system of government, which is top-heavy and 
which under its intolerable weight is crushing day after day the 
poor inhabitants of this country who are groaning at the boN 
tom. I have pointed the way out of this difficult situation 
‘times without number. I do not know another* 


^Ih May, ig2y 

MANS INHUMANITY TO MAN 


By M* K, Gandhi 

In another column^ will be seen an extract from Navajivaft 
of a most disgraceful case of calculated inhumanity of a medi- 
•cal man towards the dying wife of a member of the suppressed 
class in a Kathiawad village, Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar who is 
responsible for giving the details of the case has withheld the 
names of the place and the parties for fear of the poor suppres* 
sed class schc>ol-raaster .being further molested by the medi¬ 
cal man, I wish, however, that the names will be disclosed. 
Time must come when the suppressed class people will have 
;to be encouraged by us to dare to suffer further hardships, and 
^ ’ Soe Page 64. 
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ny, - Their sufferings are already too great for any further 


' sufferings to be resUy felt. Public opinion cannot be roused- 
over gnevances that canuot be verified and traced to their sour¬ 
ces, I do not know the rules of the Medical Council in Bom** 
bay- i know that in other places a medical practitioner, who 
refused to attend before his fees were paid, would be answera¬ 
ble to the Council and would he liable to have his name re* 
moved from the Councirs list and be otherwise subject to disci¬ 
plinary action, Fees are no doubt exactable; but proper at¬ 
tendance upon patients is the hrst duty of a medical practition' 
er. The real inhutnaBltyp however, if the facts stated arc true,, 
consists in the practitioner refusing to enter the untouchable's^ 
quarters, refusing himself to see the patient, and refusing him¬ 
self to apply the thermometer. And if the doctrine of untotich-- 
ability can ever be applied in any circumstances, it is certainly 
applicable to this member of the profession which he has 
disgraced. But I am hoping that there is some exaggeration, 
in the statenient made by Sjt, Thakkar's correspoadent and, if 
there is none, that the medical practioner will hinsaelf come 
forth and make arpple amends to the society v;hich he has sc 
outraged by his inhuman conduct. 


Jlfay. /pay 

READ, REFLECT AND WEEP 


There is a school for children of the suppressed classes in^ 
a village m Kathiaw^ad, The teacher is a cultured, patriotic 
man belonging to the Dhedh or Weaver (untouchable) class- 
He owes his education to the compulsory education policy of- 
His Highness the Gayakwad and has been doing his little bit 
for the aniehoration of the community. He is a man of clean¬ 
ly habits and refined, manners, so thaf no one can recognise 
him as belonging to the untouchable class. But because he 
has had the fortune or misfortune of teaching the children of 
his own cbmmunity in a conservative village in Kathiawad, - 
every one regards him as an untouchable. But unmindful of. 




I READ, REFLECT AND WEEP 



iL 


te has by^n silently working away^ There are some mo 


however, when the most patient mao Jiving under intole¬ 
rable conditions may give vent to his agony and mdignation, 
which are evident in the following letters from the school-mas- 
ler. Every little sentence \n it is surcharged with pathos. I 
have purposely omitted the names of the village and all the 
people mentioned in the letter, lest the school-master should 
come into further trouble. 


I 


Dated 9-4-*27 


N/imaskar, My wife was ddiveredof a child on the 
.Sth instant* On the 7 th she was taken ill, had motions, 
•lost her speech, had hard breathing and swelling on the 
chest, and her ribs were aching painfully* I went to call 
'in Dr.’— I but he said; T will not come to the untouchables 
■quarters. I will not examine her either/ Then I approach¬ 
ed the Nagarsheth—and the Garasia Darbar—, and reques¬ 
ted them to use their gocxl offices for me. They came and 
on theNagarsheth standing surety for me for the payment 
‘OfRs, 2 us the doctor’s fee, and on condition that the 
ipatient would be brought outside the untouchables^ quar¬ 
ters, he consented to come. He cam® we took out the 
woman who had a baby only two days ago. Then the 
-doctor gave his thermometer to a Musalman who gave it 
"to me* I applied the thermometer and then returned it to 
the Musalman ivho gave it to the doctor. It Iwas about 
■eight o'clock, and having inspected the thermometer \n the* 
light of a lamp, he said : ' She has pneumonia and suffo- 
-cation/ After this the doctor left and sent medicine. I 
got linseed from the market and we are applying linseed 
poultice and giving her the medicine. The doctor would 
not condescend to examine her, simply looked at her from 
a distance. Of course I gave Rs. 2 for his fee. It is a 
serious illness. Everything is in His hands/ 


II 


The light in my life has gone out. She passed away 
:.at 2 o'clock this afternoon. 
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is needless. What shall one say abont the 
:ll£&jity of the doctor who, being an educated man, refused to 
apply the thermometer eiccept through the medium of a Mu*- 
salman to purify it, and who treated availing woman lying in 
for two days worse than a dog or a cat ? What shall one say 
of the society that tolerates this inhumanity ? One can but re¬ 
flect and weep. 

(Navajitan) A. V. Thakkar.. 


Sth May, 1927 

NATIONAL WEEK AT SABARMATI 


There have been some striking achievements in spinning 
during National Week eelebrations at Satyagrahashram which 
are worth recording. A band of young spinners at the Ashram 
makes it a point of honour to demonstrate on every possible 
occasion the fullest possibilities of the spinning wheel. In 
speed and efficiency, it is no exaggeration to say that they have 
led the way not only in the Ashram but perhaps in the whole 
country. Year after year these lads beat their own previous 
records. One among them stands head and shoulders above 
the rest. Ilis achievements have all along perhaps been a 
wonderful testimony as much of his superior skill and courage 
as of the capacity of the wheel itself- , 

On the last day of the National Week many persons^ 
worked continuously at their wheels fora number of hours- 
Two spun full twenty four hours, not permitting themselves^ 
any stoppage whatever during the time. The amount of en- 
“ffurance this means may be seen from what one of them writes^ 
in a letter: ** I began to lose courage in the eighth hour. The 
hands refused to work, rny head reeled. Much against my will: 
I left the wheel and lay down 00 my back; but I cauld get no 
peace. Suddenly the thought of the Jalhanwalla Eagh, the an¬ 
niversary of which we were celebrating, came to me and with it 
the picture of those that lay bleeding in the Eagh for over- 
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hoitrs untended* Then my fatigue left me and %vith a 
bound I was at the wheel again/' 

Here are the figures of the work of the best four of these 
young men: 


Total Average Hours- 

yards per hour spun 

14,784 641 23 

12,880 536 24 

10,933 475 23 

5,761 523 n 


Hame 


1. Keshubhai 

2. Kami Parekh 

3. Krishnadas 
4* Kanti 


In fairness to the otner two, it must be said that Nos, I 
and 3 took assistance in reeling the yarn off their spindles 
which does mean a substantial advantage. All the four are good 
spinners, Keshubhai being the undisputed leader* It may be 
remembered that at the Cawnpore Congress competition he held 
his own against a formidable rival from Bengal in speed and 
won ultimately in points. The present is his own highest re¬ 
cord which it is difficult to beat For the first twelve hours, he 
maintained an average speed of over 665 3Jards per hour. And 
it is claimedip that had the i|uality of the slivers not deteriorat¬ 
ed toivards the end, he would easily have done much better. 
His rate began to fall after the twelfth hour* But later he was 
able to recover a great deal of lost ground by raising his speed 
up to 700 yards, It was a deep disappointment to him not to 
have finished Xfi,000 yards in 24 hours, 

It is interesting to note that the quality of the yarn in all 
the four cases was found to be quite satisfaclory, the counts 
raugiug from 13 to 15, the strength from 67 to70 per cent, and 
evenness from 79 to 93 per cent. 

The Gurkha lady Shrimati Krishnamaiya Devi^ who has 
been in the Ashram ever since her husband Dal Bahadur Giri s 
death, did 5,333 yards on the last day in 13 hours, at 408 yards 
per hour, the yarn being of 26 counts, 85 percent, strength and 
84 per cent, evenness, beating the above four in quality, 

The spinning results for the whole week in the Ashram 
have also been remarkable* About iio members in all partici- 
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in the spinning. Below are the Sgures for April 
-^hd April IQ27 for comparison : 


(fli 


Adult men 

women 

Youngsters 

Children 


. Total 
Yards 

2,54.630 

1,58,272 

4.07,289 

5 , 59.945 


19 Br 

Daily Average 
per spinner 

589 

6 S& 

1,696 

6 z 4 


me 

Total Daily Avorago 
Yards per spianer 

640 
846 
1.449 
465 


2 . 49,943 

2,02,685 

3,16,0x3 

47.032 


8,80,136 869 8.15.673 858 

The youngsters easily take the palm with their daily ave¬ 
rage of 1696 yards per spinner. Most remarkable of all, how¬ 
ever, is the achievement of Mani, a little girl of nine, who did 
3,000 yards every day during the week* 

The average speed in the Ashram is easily about 350 yards 
per hour* The average tiuantity spun by each spinner during 
the National Week was 869 yards per day* This means that 
hours were given to spinning each day on an average by 
those who were able to partake in the programme. The cloth 
value of the total quantity spun in the week is 342 yards of 36 
inches width* 

The Sabarmati Ashram bus no monopoly of high speed or 
efficiency* Wherever any serious efforts have been made 
equally good results have been obtained. And this only points 
to the immense possibilities of the Cbarkha* In many places 
professional speed almost reaches the speed of the champion 
spinners of the Ashram, lo Tiruchengodu, for instance, it has 
been calculated that the peasant-women spin at the rate of 500 
yards per hour* A woman taking two pounds of cotton lint on 
a Saturday comes back with the yarn spun out of it on the 
following Saturday to receive her wages and to take the next 
week's supply of cotton. During the week she has spun not 
more than 40 hours, a good part of the rest of thetitue being 
devoted to household work besides cleanmg and carding the 
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The yarn is usually of 12 counts. The total length 
spun thus comes to S40 x 12 x 2 i. 20,160 yards, which is 
over 500 yards per hour. Practice and diligence make for 
speed in spinning as in other matters. 

Other activities during the National Week at the Ashram 
may also he noted. Women and girls took their first lessons ia 
scavenging which is done usually by the male members of the 
Ashram, though to some of the elderly' ladies scavenging work 
was by no means new* They went through their self-appom- 
ted task with alacrity throughout the Week. It was a definite 
step ia advance for the ladies towards fitting themselves to 
carry On the work of the Ashram in every department indepen* 
•dently of assistance. Gandliiji when he takes a visitor round 
always makes a point of showing him the sanitary arrange- 
xnents. One would fain wish the Ashram system of sanitation 
adopted in all public institutions and elsewhere too if possible. 
This is not the place to describe it in detail. But one thing 
may be mentioned here. The copious use of earth reduces all 
sm^n and unsightliness to a minimum without which the task 
'Cheerfully performed by the womenfolk at the Ashram would 
have been too much to expect. 

On the whole the Week was one of strenuous manual 
dabour coupled with practical training in national organlsatton 
^nd self-sacrifice. 

D. M. G. 


A REMARKBLE AWAKENING. 

The Patanvadiyas of the Borsad and the Peilad Taluquas 
and the Cambay state among whom Sjt, Ravtshankar Vyas, 
popularly known as the Priest of the Dharaias/' has been 
carrying on his labour of love for the last four years, assembled 
in a big conferepce on two days, the 29th and 50th March, of 
1927, at the village of Vatodra in the Baroda State. Their first 
Couterence was held at GoreJ in the Borsad taluqua a year ago 
'When a number of resolutions for iatroducing reform in the 
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^ unity were adopted* This second Conference was held 
in order to take stock of the practical work done during last 
year in accordance with those resolutions. Over three thousand 
delegates representing about lo 8 villages of the Charotar 
attended, Sjt, Ravishankar readout to the Conference a paper 
OD the Patanvadia cornmiinity taking a rapid survey of their 
history during the last six or eight years, it conveyed a vivid 
idea not only of someoftheoldstandingevil practices prevailing 
in the comniunity but also of the almost incredible awakening 
that had taken place among these people of late. The Patan^ 
vadia community has acquired notoriety for its thefts and' 
dacoities. Baber Deva the famous dacoit belonged to this 
community. The well-known robber Dabhla an associate of 
Baber also came from this very community. Soon after the 
emergence of these robbers in [919 the entire adult population 
of the Fatanvadia community was declared as suspect by the 
British police authorities and they were required to report 
themselves daily. It is io the midst of a community groaning 
under these hardships for years that a man of Ravishankar’s 
induence, self-denial and amazing capacity for identifying him¬ 
self with those he serves has been working for the last four 
years, Asa result the community is experiencing a remarkable 
wave of mass awakening, self-purification and reform. The 
vary people, whose name but a few years ago served to strike 
terror in the hearts of the people, are today being transformed, 
into men of character, perseverance and industry. The credit 
for this wonderful transformation belongs largely to Ravi- 
shankarbhai. 

And who is this Ravishankarbhai ? This tall young man 
of forty, lank and slim, dressed in a short Khaddar shirt, a 
half-length dhoti, a white Khadi cap and without shoes to his 
feet, doing as many as a score or twoof miles everyday, eschew¬ 
ing alike the railway and the bullock-cart, and carrying no kit 
or luggage, and going about every nook and corner of even the 
remotest villages like the fatal shadow of the robber and 
the dacoit, is a true Sanyasi in white Khadi. It was this very 
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3 nian >vlio during the Nagpur Salyagraha days sur¬ 
prised every body by grinding his one and a quarter-maand of 
jowari in two or three hours and then helping his weaker 
fellows in ftoishing their tasks. The thin emaciated frame is 
animated by a powerful spirit. Never in the Ume*light, unknown 
to society at large or the newspaper world, not highly educated 
ill the ordinary sense of the term but rich in his store of wisdom 
and experience, this man is made of the stulf of which heroes 
are made. His passion for service is unique. Thieves and 
daeoits feel it and cower before him^ He argues with them, 
goes down on his knees before them, and when all these fail, 
does loving penance for them by fasting and thereby tames and 
completely brings round the most refractory. What distiiig- 
guishes him most is his humility, his love of silent and 
unostentatious service and abhorrence of publicttv in any shape 
or form. He does not even publish his annual report of work, 
yet he has to his credit no less a feat than securing an abroga¬ 
tion order regarding the compulsory regular “ attendance " in 
the case of almost all the Patanvadia villages by personally 
standing guarantee for their good behaviour. No one, who has 
even tor once come in contact with this community, can fail to 
be struck by the wonderful change that Sjt, Ravisbankar has 
wrought among them. To get a clear idea of the nature of his 
work, it would be best, perhaps, to recall the resolutions that 
were adopted at his instance in their first conference. They 
were . i. To abjure taking animal life in any shape or eating 
butcher's meat, 2, Never to rob or to steal or to set fire to 
houses, ricks and barns, or to poison wells. 3, To shun toddy- 
drinking, or collecting honey from honey-combs, 4, To stop 
all kidnapping of married women and on the latter's part 
contracting a second marriage during the first husband's life¬ 
time, infrinpments of the resolution being liable to be punished 
with ostracism from the community. 5, The father of the 
bridegroom to pay to the bride’s father Rs, 131 only as marri¬ 
age expense, 6, No one to give his girl in marriage in the 
same village in which he lives. 7, All infringements of the 
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e resolutions to be punished with Ones ranging' 

5 to Rs, ^^9 by the Pauchayat of the community. 

It would be difficult to find another instance like this of 
a mora! revolution transforming an entire community num¬ 
bering several thousands. But the present is an era of mass ^ 
awakening and a careful student of sociology can today find 
-hundreds of such small silent revolutions taking place round 
about him of which the town-people or our busy politicals 
and Council Heroes know nothing whatever* 

On the first day of the Conference the coirimunal Pan- 
chayats were organised* Every ten villages were formed into a 
primary circle, ten such circles being federated into a 
bigger union* The Panch of the primary circle Panchayat 
was to adjudge offences committed for the first time or to 
refer the cases to the Panch of the bigger secondary union, 
if they felt it necessary* In Sandarna a case of illicit distil¬ 
lation was brought to light, not by any official of the excise 
department, but by some members of the community itself 
and the offender was punished by excommunication from the 
community, Some members who had committed breaches of 
resolutions adopted last year publicly apologised for it while 
others asked for suitable penalties to be imposed upon them. 

It seems that the time is not far distant when suppressed 
and backward communities will be elevated and emerge from 
heir darkness into the forefront of enlightenment and pro¬ 
gress, May God hasten the event, for the day of this happy 
consiiramation will also be the day of India’s freedom. 

The position today is that with the exception of four villa¬ 
ges the harassment of compalsory attendance at the Police 
Station has been removed in the case of all the Baroda villages 
Let us hope that the remaining three or four unlucky villages 
' will also before long be freed from the tncubua of this barbarous 
and antiquated law that victimises an entire community, for the 
faults of a few stray individuals and that the Baroda state 
authorities will co-operate towards this end* 

^{Nathijivan) A, V. THAKKAR* 


EVILS OF MACHINE MILLING 

nihMayfm? ^ ^ 

EVILS OF MACHINE MILLING 
M. K, Gandhi 

Mr. Andrews, who is working himself almost to death in 
the interest of the Indian settlers of South Africa, cannot for¬ 
get things that he has at heart in India itself. Having read^ 
Mahadev DesaFs account of the Bihar tour, he cabled some¬ 
time ago ; ** Tell Mahadev delighted accounts Bihar tour, give 
love Rajendraprasad, suggest your emphasising hand-milling. 
Have witnessed evils rice mills, including destruction of 
vitamins. Warn public against unauthorised cables from South 
Africa/* The reader can see, that the foregoing cablegram 
was sent, in order that 1 may ware the public against accepting 
everything that comes from South Africa, unless it bears- 
Andrews* own hallmark. But 1 hardly think that the caution 
is required. Naturally the public here will discount anything, 
sensational that may come from South Africa, unless it is duly 
countersigned. But let us hope, that the Rt, Hon'ble Srinivasa 
Sastri will soon be on his way to South Africa, whan all cause 
for alarm or anxiety will be set at rest. Without, therefore,, 
dilating upon the &uth African part of the cable, I return to 
the rice mills, whose evils have distressed him so much as to ^ 
prompt the cabling of his opinion. The reader will appreciate 
Andrews* anxiety when I inform, him that he has to live whilst 
in India in the midst of rice mills. For whereas when he first - 
went to Shantiniketan near Bolepur, there was no rice miJI in 
Bolepur, at the present moment several such mills are working 
in that once quiet place. He often spoke to me about the din, - 
the dust and the smoke and the fraudulent trafficking that has 
been going on in Bolepux since the advent of rice mills, and 
spoke also of the deprivation of a useful cottage industry by 
reason of the installation of these mills. There can be no doubt 
that band-husked rice is infinitely superior to mili-husked rice- 
Medical men can, however, speak ou the evil with greater- 
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frity than t can. The moral evil of those mills stares^^ 
le face, as soon as one goes to places where these mills have 
found a place,' In spite, however, of my knowledge of the evil 
- of this growing de.struction of cottage industries, had I not been 
bsd-ridden, I should not have undertaken the task that 
Andrew's out of his good nature and out of the abundance of 
love that he has for India suggests that I should do. Fori 
regard myself as an economical worker fully cognisant of my 
own limitations. In trying to revive handspinniiig i feel that 
I am touching the root of the evil, that it is enough to occupy 
all my eaergy, and that if that movement becomes successful, as 
I am daily becoming more and more convinced that it will, the 
undoubted evils of rice mills, to which Andrews draws attention, 
and others which can be named will automatically disappear. 
Let us not make the mistake of thinking that what has happen¬ 
ed in India about the spinning wheel, and what is now happen- 
ming about other cottage industries, such as hand-milling of 
rice, need cause no harm to national life, because such things 
have happened in the West without the West having come to 
grief. In the first place ir is yet too early to say positively 
that the destruction of village life in the West has been either 
a benefit to it, or to mankind in general. In the second place, 
:and this is more pertinent, assuming that the new life that has 
come into being in the West is calculated to benefit mankind, 
let us understand that whereas in the West the villagers 
whose industry was destroyed readily found another occupa¬ 
tion, and were, therefore, somehow provided, with us only an 
infinitesimal portion of those whom the erection of these mills 
deprives of their occupation is otherwise provided, and that the 
vast majority are left idle and penniless. Let not the reader 
also t ush to the conclosion that the handspinuing movement is 
an indiscriminate onslaught upon machinery. This movement 
is intended to displace only such machinery worked by power 
as is harmful to the moral and material welfare of the starving 
millions. The fact is that w*e are too much obsessed by the 
glamour of the West, and the ready-made literature that is 
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upon us from week to week. We forget tiiL 
?teal may be perfectly good for certain conditions in the Wek 
is not necessarily good for certain other, and often diametri¬ 
cally opposite, conditions in the East. Free Trade Which may 
have been good enough for England would certainly have 
ruined Germany, Germany prospered, only because her 
thinkers, instead of slavishly following England, took note of 
the special conditions of their own land, and devised economics 
suited to them. And both England and Germany will have to 
revise their policy in economics immediately the nations that 
are now being exploited by them come to their own, and refuse 
to be exploited. The civilisation of both is based upon the 
exploitation of other lands. Let us remember that even if vim 
have desire, we have not the power to exploit any single nation 
on earth. Hence if we are to live as an independent nation, we 
must evolve economics and conditions suited to our growth’. 

Economkai 



A friend, who fell ill about the same time as J became 
incapacitated, writing out of sympathy, and herself in search 
of it. says in her letter I had time to philosophise and 
there was one thought I was working at ever since I lost my 
voice. And I have discovered that there is no neceesitj- for 
living, and that Fate in giving iis death early is nao.st economi¬ 
cal. For thereby she economises the power that abide.s in us 
whereas we waste it by living when living becomes manifestly 
unnecessary, I spun the thought out until I felt exhausted 
and I said to myself—After all what is the good 1 The call 
Bomelinw or other has not come. And so I must lie wasted 
till there is nothing inore left to be wasted.” What a comforting 
thought it is to think of death, whenever it comes, as a wise 
plan in the economy Of Nature i If we could realise this law of 

our being and be prepared for death as a welcome friend and 

deliverer, we should cease to engage in the frantic struggle for 
life. We shall cease to want to live at the cost of other lives 
.and in contempt of all considerations of humanity. But to 
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l^osophise, as thh friend has donei is one thicg; to realise at 
the required momeut the truth of the philosophy is totally 
another. Such realisation is impossible without a due concep-- 
tion of the defijute and grave limitations of the body and an-, 
abiding faith in God and His unchangeable Law of Karma. 


TOUNG AT 75 


By M. K. GiiNDHi 
An English friend writes; 

“ I want just to tell you of a letter and photographs I 
have had from a dear old Swiss peasant woman of over 70 »' 
who spins and weaves away up in the mountains above 
Villeneuve* She writes in answer to letters that she has 
had of mine, and then she says (in French dialect), 'Wer 
are commencing the winter aud the snows are coming down 
to keep us company for many months. I shall have plenty 
of time to occupy myself with my loom- And I have now 
got an order for 2 pieces at 59 metres, so I shall need the- 
time, as I get tired easily in these days' (at 75 years oldl)^ 
Her life is a perfect example of the full, yet peaceful and 
contented existence, which should be the lot of all peasan¬ 
try* In the summer she works in the fields, with just a few 

odd hours of spinning and weaving put in here and there 

when the days are wet, and in the winter when the land is- 
under snow, she works away at her v?heel and her 
loom all day. Take this hand-industry away from her, aod^ 
she would be lost in complete misery. As it is, she is the 
happiest and sweetesPnatured person on the mountain side,. 
Why ? Because she alone, of all the peasants in that place,, 
has retained the old industry, and she alone has a full and 
true life, I enclose you one of the little photographs which, 
shows her sitting on a log of wood caressing one of her 
goats, which may give you some slight idea of her dear old- 
face, The younger woman is hex daughter-in-iaw 7 '^ 
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7 the beautiful photograph %vhich I am unable to re¬ 

produce in Young IndiUt but the imaginative reader will have no 
difficulty in fillifigirv the picture. The point of the letter how¬ 
ever is that even in that machinerridden country, there are peo¬ 
ple who find their true peace in this at one time universal 
home-industry of the wheel and the loom. And if this old 
woman, who for her industry is young at 75, finds her solace, not 
her livelihood, in the wheel and the loom, how much greater is 
their need in this land where very few women reach the age of 
75, where the majority needlessly are old at 50, and where mil¬ 
lions of women need not merely the solace of an innocent 
cottage industry to occupy their idle hours but who need it even 
more to keep the wolf from the door ? 

‘ Jf that is so, why do not the millions take to the home 
industry, even as the dear old Swiss sister does, and find from 
it their solace and their food? What is thereto prevent them 
from doing so?" asks the ignorant scoffer. But somewhat 
similar was the question put by a burly rough looking EtigHsh- 
man to Surendranath Bannerjea in 1889 or 1890 wbeti he was 
haranguing an English audience. This worthy member of the 
firm of John Bull and Company asked the then uncrowned king 
of Beng^d, if wb at the latter said was true that India desired 
freedom, what prevented her from taking it, how was it that 
they, members of this numerous and powerful firm, never heard 
of breaking of window-panes, let alone heads, as they the mum- 
bers were wont to do when they could not get what they want¬ 
ed ? So far as my memory serves me right, the papers record - 
ed nn answer from the orator. There was only a * hear, hear " 
from the audience. But what the honest Englishman said to 
Surendranath may be safely repeated even today, and we know 
that such a question will be no answer to the cry for freedom. 
We may not know how to win it Knowing the way, we may 
not have the power or the will to adopt it. Nevertheless the 
cry for freedom is both just and natural. Be it ever so ineffec¬ 
tive, it is the first step to freedom. 

In the instance of the starving millions the scoffers forget 
12 
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s.\ 

.in!::TOeir ignorance that the millions have not even the wish to 
cry out for work or bread. Hence we join the English historian 
in calUng them * dumb miHions.' (including the scoffers) 
have to be thetrvoice. We have to teach the dumb inillions 
the First lesson, Wet uot theyt are responsible for their awful 
poverty and ignorance. They don’t know what they want or 
need. They are living corpses. 

Who shall dare say to the untouchable that if they want 
their freedom, w'ho prevents them from taking it ? God is long- 
siifferiog and patient He lets the tyrant dig his own grave, 
only issuing grave warnings at stated intervals. 

We would say, and justly, that though the taunt of the 
Englishman could be theoretically justified, it would ill become 
Englishmen to beg the q^iestion ia that manner, when any one 
of us, though feeling helpless, is yet express lag the natural 
desire for feedom. So will it HI become us, middle class men 
and women, to hurl the taunt put by me in the mouth of the 
Imaginary scoffer in answer to the crying need of the millions 
—a need which they may not even feel but cvhich a few of us 
feel for them. The way to answer the need is to multiply the 
number of such representatives who would not only be the 
mouth-piece of the dumb millions but would adopt correspond¬ 
ing measures by themselves taking up the wheel, by throwing 
away foreign fineries, by wearing Khadi and by not resting till 
-every idle hour of the nation is usefully occupied. Then, but 
not till then, shall Indians women be young, happy and God¬ 
fearing at 75, even as the Swiss sister of 75 is represented to 
be. 


THE SKELETONS OF OBtSSA 
I2ih May, 1927 

THE SKELETONS OF ORISSA 

[According to my theory, if Khadi work cannot be 
iT>ade a success in Utkal, it cannot be made a success any¬ 
where. Yet, strange though it may appear, nowhere have 
the Khadi workers experienced a greater difRcalty tn 
organising hand-spinning than there* The eyes of the 
living skeletons of Utkal are unlit by a single ray of hope* 
What interest can the means of livelihood have for one who 
lias despaired of life itself ? Those who have taken to 
spinning in Utkal are men who still retain some hope of 
life* The KhacH worker there has not yet been able to 
touch the vast majority who have lost all hope. The peo- 
,ple are dying under our very eyes. We could see it clearly 
if only we had the eyes to see* We would then take up 
spinning for sacrifice and give away all our hoarded money 
for Khadi work, or in case we had none, we would cut down 
our luxuries and superfluous expense and devote the sav¬ 
ings to the same end* 

It is only if we ourselves spin that we will be able to 
create the spinning atmosphere necessary to quicken these 
skeletons to life. But a spinning atmosphere by itself 
cannot do more than merely touch the fringe of the pro¬ 
blem- Progress depends upon funds. No yajna can be - 
■complete without dakshina. And it is dear to me as day* 
light that spinning is the one true ya^ina today and to 
-contribute funds for its advancement is the only dakshina. 
For those who have not yet realised this simple truth the 
following letter will serve as an eye-opener. M. K. G- 
The Utkal Khadi organisation runs two weaving centres, 
two spinning centres and four sale depots, besides a printing 
and dyeing department at Berhampore which is the head¬ 
quarters. In all forty workers are employed. The average 
salary per worker is Rs. 22 per mensem. The annual out-turn 
:per worker comes to Rs. 1,000. Thanks to the efforts of Sjt, 
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ih Chs^ndra Das Gupta the work in Orissa is now fairly" 
well organised compared with the conditions that prevailed in 
the early stages. It is noteworthy that uU theKhadi produced, 
in Utkal is cons tuned locally. There is very little cotton culti¬ 
vation in the province and almost alMhe cotton needed for the 
Khadi work has to be imported from other provinces. This 
makes Khadi in Orissa costlier than it would otherwise have 
been. Formerly Khadi was imported from other provinces 
into Utkal, and both indigenous and outside Khadi was sold at 
the price of the latter. Outside Khadi being cheaper, this 
meant some loss, This system has now been discarded, and. 
only locally produced Khadi is stocked in the sale depots. With 
the growing production the workers hope to place the whole 
organisation on a self-supporting basis though for capital and 
the disposal of stock when production is increased they may 
have to depend on outside assistance. 

Sjt, Shankarlai and 1 reached Berhampore on Sankranti 
which is a great Hindu festival common all over the country, 
We were told that according to custom nobody would spin or 
card bn that day. This was very disappointing news for us as 
we had to get away the same day* But we were determined to 
do our best. I went to one of the centres called Kodaia, Sjt. 
Shankarlai staying away to attend to other work, I was told 
that at Kodak the peasant women did not card their own cot¬ 
ton but were only spinners. Spinning is looked upon here as 
an occupation superior to weaving and carditig. Carding is 
done by weaver-womtn who charge an anna and a half to card 
one pound. In many cases the spinner does slivering herself,, 
When we explained the purpose of our visit they agreed to give 
us a demonstration of their spinning and carding. The objec¬ 
tion to working on Satihanti was only if it was to be done for 
wage-earning. One of them brought a Jittk cotton and began 
to card. The bow was a small instrument made of solid bam¬ 
boo and had two gut strings, each consisting of lour strands. 
We were told that two strings helped to remove the cotton 
.fibres that got twisted round the strings in the prtxess of crtrd^ 
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lS^ 3 "he womaE who gave the demonstration used adumbb^ 
Si^er, The carding was good though I noticed that it was 
slighly overdone resulting in tbe characteristic specks. I then 
took my bow out and gave a demonstration of hand-bow-card- 
mg. Tbe twang of the bow soon brought around me a crowd 
women and children watching the process with eager 
interest. Using a local friend as interpreter I explained to them 
the difference between good and bad carding. The professional 
carders immediately began to take a keen interest. They ap¬ 
preciated the beauty of good carding. One after another they 
tried my bow. "We can certainly card as well as you but who 
would pay us extra for the additional labour? they remons- 
trated. I know^ that some of these carders were weavers. 
Addressing my remarks to them, I said, **Ii you card cotton 
dike this, and spin and weave it lyourselves, I can assure you^ 
you will find your labour amply rewarded,*^ 

W'e now proceeded to examine weaving, Khadi of various 
designs and patterns was to be seen on the looins. We were 
told that all these weavers had confined themselves for the last 
four years exclusively to Khadi weavings They are now able 
to weave six or seven yards a day which is double the quantity 
of what they wove four years ago. The weaving charges are 
generally two and a half annas per yard. Considering the 
poor quality of the yarn, the texture of the cloth was good- 
A good feature noticed in this village w as that the weavers 


wore Khadi themselves, 

The spinners too readily departed from their rule of ob¬ 
serving a holiday and spun at our request. The wheel seen by 
us was twenty seven inches diameter and^ the mal ran over a 
bare spindle instead of on a pulley. The spinner spun in our 
presence at the rate of about 150 yards per hour. She used 
slivers made by the woman who had just given us the carding 
demonstration. As she spun, she was busy saying things of 
which 1 understood nothing, I was told that it was all a bitter 
lecture addressed to the carding woman w^ho made bad slivers 
.and charged too much for making them. The thread was 
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and broke very often owing to the poor quality of the 
slivers* I sat down aad spun a little niyself, The thread came 
even and fine and did not break. ‘Hullo, be manages it well?'' 
they exclaimed* I told them that if they carded their own cot¬ 
ton they would be able to do quite as well as I did and could 
save the carding charges in the bargaiiL There was a chorus 
of protest, ‘We to cardf" they said, “No^ that is the weaver- 
woman^s work and if we took to it, we should be excoirimuiii- 
cated at once.” There are ever so many difficiilties in the way 
of the Khadi workers* They have not merely to reform the 
wheels and the carding bows which is comparatively easy but 
have to reform customs and remove prejudices which is decid¬ 
edly tough work* I contributed my share by pleading the case 
for carding, I saw that they felt convinced in their minds; but 
they could not summon enough courage there and then to- 


promise to do it, 

Spinning wages at these centres is annas 4 a pound, but 
at Bolgadh, which happened to be an exception in the matter 
of the common prejudice against carding^ a different and more 
eflficient practice is followed. In place of money payment the 
spinners get cotton one and half times the quantity in return 
f:>r yarn. The extra cotton thus obtained by the spinner is- 
spun for cloth for personal wear. The system works well and. 
the organisers have decided to adopt it at the new centres they 
contemplate openingp 

Under the guidance of Sjt. Gopabandbii Das famine relief’ 
work through spinning is carried OR at Puri; but for want of 
time, we were not able to see anything of it* 

There is no province so poverty-stricken as Orissa, 
Draught and excessive rainfall have both contributed to this. 
The people arc everywhere mere skeletons^ Thousands carry 
on a lingering existence because death is not merciful enough 
to relieve their agony quickly. To induce these people who 
have lost all interest in life to take to even such a light occupa¬ 
tion as spinning will mean time* The faithful and earnest 
band of workers now ready for extensive work in Orissa affordsv 
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hopeful sigD. Given initial capital outlay and 
askance that every yard of Khsdi produced in Orissa would 
be bought up, they may be • expected to do a great deal to 
alleviate the present dire distress. 

i^^avajhian) LAKSfIMIDAS PURUSHOTTAM 
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COW w. BUFFALO OR COW cum BUFFALO 
By. M. K, Gandhi 

A worker in the cause of cow protection writes from 
Konkan; 

"III your recent article giving the conditions of cow 
Iirotection you said that the question of the protection of 
the cow should not be mixed up with that of the protection 
of the buffalo. At the back of this suggestion seems to be 
the fact that the buffalo bull is not u.seful for agricultural 
purposes. But in Konkan he is fairly useful. It is the 
buffalo bull which draws the municipal refuse carts, which 
works waterpumps, and even draws the plough, especially 
when there is a heavy downpour disabling the bullock, and 
most of the agriculture in Konkan is being done under 
monsoon conditions. "Ihe buffalo bull has therefore his 
place in Konkan. 

* The Konkan cow does not yield more than one 
pound of milk, whereas the buffalo yields 5 to 10 lbs. It 
may be possible, after systematic breeding, to make the cow 
yield more and richer milk, hut the buffalo needs no special 
culture at all. Does not therefore the buffalo in Konkan 
at any rate need as much protection as cow ? Please cor- 
rect me if I am wrong. 

The buffalo, I admit, has no place on the ghattls 
where the temperature is higher, fields are bigger and 
water scarce. He needs much w-ater both to drink and 
bathe in, Konkan is the place for him. 
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‘ Your tannery and dairy are for 
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cities. For the 
practical ways and 
stud'buli, maintain 


lages you must suggest some more 
means. Let eveiy visage possess a 
him partly from the common fund and partly from contri¬ 
butions from those who make use of it. This can be done 
everywhere and it will improve the stock;. Could you not 
suggest similar other remedies 

These are appropriate questions* My article was not in¬ 
tended to throw the buffalo by the boardt it suggested the stop¬ 
ping of buffalo-breeding in her own interest. In other words it 
meant freedom of the buffalo from its bondage. We have do¬ 
mesticated the cow for our own uses and therefore it has be¬ 
come part of our religion to protect her* It was my object to 
show that in trying to breed the buffalo, as we do the cow, we 
might lose both. 

The Konkan example does not affect my proposition. We 
must, of course, make use of the existing stock of buffaloes, and 
let it be done in parts like Konkan* But our duty is clear. We 
must not increase our responsibiltty by breeding the buffalo 
where wtf can do with the cow alone- We must therefore con¬ 
tent ourselves with the use of cow's milk only. It should not 
be necessary in a city like Bombay to use buffalo's milk in pre¬ 
ference to cow’s milk. An endeavour should be organised on a 
large scale to cheapen the supply of pure cow's milk, and to im¬ 
prove the milk yield of the cow. It is possible too to make 
cow's milk richer. All these things have been developed into a 
science in Europe, especially in Denmark, Cows in those 
countries yield richer and more milk than our buffaloes* I have 
heard from Vaidyas that buffalo’s milk lacks and can never be 
made to have the hygienic and health-giving properties that 
cow s milk possesses. Pious people have told me, that cow’s 
milk is Sattwih (possessing finer qualities) whereas buffalo’s 
milk is iamasik (gross), T do not know how far this is true, I 
am trying to ascertain the truth through the proper channel. 
But it does seem to me, that all that the buffalo can give and 
even more, the cow also can or can be made to give. If this is 
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feiyWhy should man, having regard to hi$ awn needs,! 
elf responsible for breeding the buffalo? And having re¬ 
gard to the need of the buffalo, why should we needlessly keep 
her in bondage ? Or to put it more simply, why should we 
Vpress her into our service? 

The fact that some people make a pecuniars" gain out of 
buffalo breeding can have no place in this religious discussion 
in which we have in view the good of alL la thinking solely of 
the narrow iaterest of the self or of the moment, we have ruin¬ 
ed ourselves, Le., our countrs^ and our religion. We can be a 
nation, only when we try to think in terms of the wider inte¬ 
rests of the country, Jf v/e cannot even think in those terras, it 
is no use talking of religion. From the national point of view 
the good of the country is the supTt.‘me consideration. From 
the religious point of view the good of all living beings from 
the cow down to the ant is the supreme consideration. 

Let the reader now turn to the table given elsewhere in this 
issue. The table relates to the income from and expenditure on 
the cattle mamtained at the Satyagraliashram. The names are 
those of different cows. The manager in his covering letter 
,say s : 

It is by no means the rule that the buffalo yields 
more than the cow. Some of the cows in the table yield a 
net profit, some just pay their way and some are boarders. 
These last we shall prevent from breeding and propose to 
take light work from them. A sterile cow has already been 
trained to do some work. The buffalo calves sell cheapo 
whereas some calves of the cow are worth Rs. lOo each. 
Two or three have taken the place of the horse with 
the result that we hava dispensed with our horse-carriage/^ 
The Ashram has decided to have no more buffaloes. We 
'may not draw large deductions from the table, but it is certain¬ 
ly obvious that if the cow is spread properly, she compares 
favourably with the buffalo in her yield, she does not cost 
rmore, and her calves are much more useful. 

I propose to publish in Natfajivan the results of the further 
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ents that are being conducted in the Ashram, 

Konkan friend is not right wnen he says that the dairy 
and the tannery are useful only in and for the city, and h,uve no 
place in the villages. The cow has beccme a costly proposition 
even in the villages, it is as essential to keep proper nccoutits - 
of her yield and to improve her stock an»i her milk in villages 
as in cities. And the skinning of dead cattle and the prompt 
and skilled treatment of the hides is more essential in villages 
than in cities and that is the work to be done in tanneries. 

It is a painful fact that in our present condition we have to - 
cultivate the science of tanning in the cities and then take it to 
the villages. For one thing it is impossible to conduct big ex¬ 
periments in the villages, and cattle that are slaughtered in the 
cities come from the villages. If we can therefore conduct ex¬ 
periments in dairying and tanning from the religious and. 
national point of view in the cities, we can easily give the bene¬ 
fit of them to the villages, and the cattle wealth of India which 
is at the present day being destroyed because of our ignor¬ 
ance, will be saved, and man and animal will both be less un¬ 
happy than now, 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D,)» 
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NAGPUR SATYAGRAHA 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

I see an Associated Press telegram in the papers, io which- 
Mr. Matichershah Awari is reported £0 have said, that he had my 
consem and full sympathy for lits movement of civil disobedi-- 
ence %vith regard to the Arms Act and the Explosive Substan¬ 
ces Act, designed for the release of the Bengal dctenues. 

If my recollection is correct, either tin- A> P. represent a* 
tive has misunderstood Mr; Awari, or the latter has. miaunder¬ 
stood me* I have no recollection of having given my consent 
in advance to Mr. Awari's proposed launching out on civil dis- 
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ce in any connection whatsover* It is really contrar 
I ifliy practice to give such consent in advance, I did discuss 
the theory of civil disobedience with Mr* Awari, for whose pat- 
liotic spirit and self-sacrifice I have great regard* 1 drew his 
attention to the grave limitations of civil disobedience- He 
spoke^ and rightiyi with great warmth and concern about the 
Bengal detenues^ and I remember having said, that if some 
movement in the shape of civil disobedience could be conceived 
and successfully launched, it would be a great thing, I hold 
that view even at the present moraent. For I regard the inde- 
fmtle detention of the Bengal patriots without any trial of any 
sort as a grave injustice. And if I have remained dumb, it is 
not because I do not feel the wrong as keenly as the closest 
friends of the deteuues, but because I do not desire to m ake a 
fruitless exhibition of ray powerkssness* A public worker has 
to learn to endure with fortitude what he cannot cure* And 
bed-ridden though I avn, if I could think of any feasible civil 
plan for securing the release of these prisoners, I should em¬ 
bark upon it without the slightest hesitatioiK. But I confess 
that I have none in view. My own personal opinion is that 
there is no atmosphere in the country for civil disobedience. 
We have fallen upon evil times- The atmosphere today is one 
not of non-violent disobedience but of very violent and suici* 
dal disobedience, 

I have no knowledge whatsoever of what is being done in 
Nagpur. I can pronounce no judgment upon Mr. Awards move¬ 
ment. I have given no consent for the movement, I had in¬ 
tended to say not one ivord about the movement, and it would 
have been well if Mr* Awari had not dragged in my name. If 
lie thought that his movement had my consent, he should have 
laid the whole of his plan in a concrete form before me and sec¬ 
ured it in writing. If I had approved of it and if I could not 
have taken an active part myself, 1 would at least have backed 
it with all the force at my command through these columns. 
He must now thank himself if my disclaimer harms his move¬ 
ment in any way. 
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And let it be a warning in future to every one 

using my name in connection with any movement with¬ 
out my previous consent in writing. Indeed it is necessary for 
workers to become self-reliant aud dare to prosecute^heir plans 
if they so desirti without hankering after the backing of n ames 
of persons supposed to be great and influential. them rely 
upon the strength of their awn conviction and the cause 
they seek to espouse. Mistakes there will be. Suffering 
even avoidable there must be. But nations are not easily made. 
There will have to be rigid and iron discipline before we achieve 
anything great and enduring, and that discipline will not come 
by mere academic argument and appeal to reason and logic. 
Discipline is learnt in the school of advcx^sity. And when zea¬ 
lous young men will train themselves to responsible work with¬ 
out any shield, they wiH learo what responsibility and discipline 
are. And out of this army of candidate leaders, will arise one 
real leader, who will not have to plead for obedience and disci¬ 
pline but who will command it as a matter of course, because 
he will have been tried in many a skirmish and will have prov¬ 
ed his right to undisputed leadership. 
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APPEAL TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 

The following appeal addressed to the Indians in South 
Africa by Gandhiji is translated from Navajivan - 

The Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri has yielded to the pressure of 
friends in accepting the office of the first Ambassador for India 
in South Africa, at the sacrifice of his cherished wishes, solely 
with the object of serving you. It rests with you to make the 
best use of his services and his presence amongst you. You 
cannot do so unless you fulfil the following conditions;— 

1. You will not expect too much, 

2. You will not try to seek relief in purely individual cases 
through him. 
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You will not swerve from truth in your dealings wit 
him. To be false to him would be to be false to your¬ 
selves, 

4, You will remain completely united* 

5< You will pot your own house in order and purify your¬ 
selves* 

You will ijol assume that all your grievances will disap¬ 
pear with the coming of the Kh Hon* Sastri as first Agent* He 
will have done enough if he succeeds in seeing that new res¬ 
trictive legislation is passed against you, that the operation 
of the old restrictive eoactineDts is not made unnecessarily 
harsh and that the spirit of the new Agreement is carried out 
by the Union Government. 

The Rt Hod, Sastri is going there as the representative*, 
not of individuals, but of India as a whole* He is going there 
to uphold the prestige of India, Therefore you will not run to- 
him for relief in every individual case* If you do^ you will 
make the mistake of expending a pound for the matter of 
penny. 

Our strength depends solely on truth* No malterhow^ 
you behave in your business dealings, you will never in the in¬ 
terests of the community think of swerving from the path of 
truth iu your dealings with the Rt* Hon. Sastri, In attempting 
to deceive him you will be working your own rub. 
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HORRIBLE PRACTICES 
By M* K, Gandhi 

Mr, Andrews in the course of a letter from Durban says ; 

I am sorely troubled about one thing that is going on 
among the Indians here. There is a great deal of self- 
torture being practised in evil forms at Umbilo Temple and- 
it is likely to spread elsewhere. There was a whole page of 
horrible pictures in the Natal Advertiser showing Indians^ 
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with skewers stuck through cheeks and other 
torture, and there h^ve been what they call ' hre walking ’ 
festivals and also the slaughter of goats etc. The news¬ 
papers ace taking this up iu a sensational maoner just 
when the attitude of Euiopeans is becoming more friendly. 
It is doing inffnite harm* 

** Little by little vre must win through; but I cannot 
possibly express to you how tired IJiave become. The 
truth is I have hardly had a chance of recovery and the^ 
strain has never for a moment been relaxed. But 1 know 
that by God's grace all will be well. It is there th^t all our 
strength lies.” 

I know the temple at Umbilo, which may really be called a 
suburb of Durban. Even years ago, when the temple was 
■ erected, I had my misgivings. Bitter experience has taught 
me that all temples are not houses of God. They can be habita¬ 
tions of the devil. These places of worship have no value unless 
.the keeper is a good man of God. Temples, mosques, churches 
are what man makes them to be. I am therefore not surprised 
at the painful and horribly superstitious practices going on in 
this so-called temple. The origin of these practices is easy- 
enough to trace. There are three classes of Indians in South 
Africa. The free Indian trader has nothing to do with these 
practices. Nor have the large number of Colonial-born Indians 
who have received in the face of terrible odds a tolerably liberal 
education. The third class is the indentured Indian, now be- 
. come free. He is drawn naturally from the poorest class here. 
Nothing has ever been done by the Government or the 
employers or by the free Indian community to help these un¬ 
fortunate men and women out of their ignorance and supersti¬ 
tion. The result is that they are preyed upon by superstitious 
and even evil-minded men who pose as priests and holy men. 
They mutter a few Sanskrit verses whose meaning they do not 
know and which they horribly mispronounce, and resort to all 
^klnds of awe-inspiring practices. And what can be better than 
. a temple, where simple people congregate and where every kind 
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derives a haJo from associations attribut 
I think that the common law of South Africa is 
wide enough to deal with these practices if the Government 
•desires to put them down. 


The fact is, unfortunately, that the prejudice against 
Indians in South Africa is not ascribable to these practices, nor 
IS it directed against the men who are victims of this barbarism. 
It IS directed chiefly against the free trading class who have 
nothing to do with these practices. And therefore these 
practices have gone without any notice or comment. And if 
riieyare now being noticed, it is in order to prejudice the 
European mind against the HabibuIIah Agreement and against 
what little relief is sought to be given by it to the Indian settlers. 
It should also be borne in mind that these practices are by no 
means common amongst Indians throughout South Africa, 
They are confined only to the part of the coast of Natal where 
indentured Indians are to l>c found in their largest numbers. 
If therefore the Government intend to put these practices down,' 
they can do so under the common law with ease, and they can 
be dealt with also through municipal byedaws. I am sure, that 
if action is taken, not a voice will be raised against it in the 
name of religion falsely so-called for sheltering these practices. 
No cultured Indian will have any thing to do with them, and 
the ignorant people who witness these tortures with awe will 
not dare to defend them in a court of law. What we can do here 
is to encourage cultured Indians in South Africa to fight the 
superstition. They should, without seeking Government inter¬ 
vention. work in the midst of the poor people, and wean them 
from these barbarisms, and advise them to help the Govern¬ 
ment, if they choose to prosecute those who take part in those 
practices, thus showing their desire not to reproduce in South 
Africa all that is bad in our life, but to reproduce only that 
wvhich is good in oor civilisation. It is our duty to advise and 
encourage our countrymen in South Africa to do nothing that 
'Will give a handle to the agitation against them. 
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AMONG RANIPARAJ PEOPLE 



[Readers of Yoimgln^^d and Nd^^ajfvan are now 
famiHar with the Raniparaj people (forest-dwellers) in 
Surat District. An account of their Conference was given in 
these pages over a month ago. The Conference appointed 
a Committee to inquire into their economic condition and 
their agrarian difficulties and suggest methods of reform. 
Sjt. Kishodal Mashruwala who accompanied the Committee 
as an independent observer has given two pictures, one 
dark and the other bright, of conditions observed by him 
in an article in Navajivan which is summarised below, 

M, D.) 

THE FIRST PICTURE 

The first of the two pictures that have come under my 
observation is painfuL It is disgraceful. It relates to Parsi 
canteen-kaepefs. I write this not having in view the liquor 
traffic which is mainly in the hands of the Pars^is in those parts. 
It is a matter in which Government also is involved. I have 
quite another thing in mmd. 

They, have penetrated to the remotest village in the jungle, 

I had an impression that this lone adventure had nothing worse 
than love of lucre to disgrace it. But I got a rude shock when 
I came to know that many of these men were living immoral 
lives with women of the Raniparaj tribe. One of the iiquor- 
seilers seemed to admit the fact with some amount of pride,. 
Another has seven children by a woman of the community. In 
a number of places I happened to be told of illegitimate childrea 
by Parsi fathers. In some places they are living a life of pro¬ 
miscuous immorality, and in others, each has a woman for 
himself. From a superficial view one is apt to think that these 
foresters must have very low morals and that they do not mind 
their women being dishonoured. But one of them who gave rae 
a most pathetic account of this convinced me that they put up • 
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lumiliation not because they do not mind it, 
ifhey are perfectly helpless, 

fhy they are helpless atid why they are drawn into this 
immorality I shall leave the Raniparai Committee to report. I 
simply want to invite the attention of my Farsi brethren to this 
sore spot which affects the moral being of their community. 
There should be noindtffereace to the debauchery that is Iwing 
indulged m by some of its members in these forest tracts. I do 
not lay the blame at the door of the commuaity as a whole. 
But I invite its attention to this deplorable state of things. 
This sort of relationship, if tolerated, will put a premium on 
vice and ruin the morals of the race. 

THE OTHER PICTURE 


Ml 


But there is a picture to redeem the gloom. There Is a 
little village in Mahut'aTaliika under the Baroda State where a 
Nayak family (bdongiug to the Rauiparaj tribe) is making an 
honest living. It is a big joint family»full not only of sons and 
sons" sons, but daughters and daughters" children, So all told, 4S 
looking after the agriculture in one village and 32 in another. 
They do not mess together, but they work together, and pool 
Ihcir earnings. Kalyan a circumspect and fairly literate man is 
the head of the family. It has in all 270 bighas of land, for 
which they pay an annual rental of Rs. l,Soo. 

Kalyan expended Rs, 500 annually on Hetuor before the 
wave of moral reform that came over the community in J^zl-22, 
This was exclusive of the Rs. 150 on tobacco which with these 
people is a matter of course. With the reform came ao 
aw'akening in this family which has been permancirt. Liquor 
and (o<idy became taboo, and dose on their abolition came the 
Charkha which now' received a warm welcome. Twenty wheels 
were introduced in the section with 48 members, all excepting 
five or seven children turning them. Home-made Khadi took 
the place of miU^made cloth. But Kalyan was not the man to 
rest satisfied with this. He sent two young men from the 
family to learn weaving and as soon as they returned 
13 
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qualified, looms were introducc^d in the house* 
Oiieof the young men learnt tailoring and then the family 
invested in a Siager^s sewing machine. The weavers and the 
tailor add to the agricuUural income of the family* The 
weavers not only weave the yarn of the family, but they get 
yarn from the neighbourhood too, and one of them makes 20 to 
22 rupees ? month. The other is yet a novice, but soon he will 
also earn the same amount. The tailor does not get much work 
from outside, but he has not to give his whole time either, and 
earns Rs* 7 to 8 a month. It must be remembered that in these 
parts the wage of a day labourer in the off-season is two to 
three annas, and in some villages it is not possible to earn 
even an anna a day- With the coming of the Charkha, tobacco, 
the only luxury, has also gone, except in the case of three or 
four old members, and that means a saving of Rs- lOo. 

The family is no doubt in debt like all other families of this 
community. But it has established a unique credit now, and 
can easily get money at the rate of 9 per cent. 

One more thing may be mentioned, Ralyan has also been 
alive to* the educational needs of the children. He started a 
school at his own expense, and now the state has taken charge 
of it . 

To summarise the savings and additional income of the 
family as a result of the disappearance of drink and introduc¬ 
tion of the Charkha; 


SAVIiMGS 


Expenses on liquor and UMy Rs, 500 

„ „ tobacco Rs* 100 

,, cloth (Rs, 25 per head) Rs. T,200 

Saving of 4 p- c, interest 

on a debt of Rs* IJOO Rs. 52 


Rs* 100 


Ks, 1,852 




HIGHLY UNSATISFACTORY 



I have aot been able to get figures of the addition in 
:agricultural income following in the wake of reform in the 
•habits of the family* 


26ih May, 1927 

HIGHLY UNSATISFACTORY 
By M* K. Gandhi 

I wish it was possible for me to tender the Government of 
^Bengal congratulations upon the release of Sjt* Subash Chandra 
Bose, The release has been granted, not because public 
■opinion demanded it, not because Government; consider the 
Chief Officer of the Calcutta Corporation to be guiltless, nor 
because they considered that he had been sufficiently punished 
for a crime of which oeitber he nor the pubUc has any know¬ 
ledge, but because their own medical officers considered the 
distinguished prisoner to be seriously ill, so seriously ill as to 
•cause fear about his life- If Sjt, Subash Chandra Bose is a 
danger to society or to the life of anybody, and if he is a man of 
determination as he is reputed to be and even believed by the 
Government to be, he is no less dangerous because he is 
•seriously ill. Why should the Governnient be afraid of his 
dying in their prison ? Surely it is not customary with them to 
release every prisoner who becomes dangerously ill. And if it 
was right to discharge him for his illness, why vrd& he not dis“ 
•charged when he first showed signs of tuberculosis ? Papers 
have been for a long time full of information about the alarm¬ 
ing character of his disease. His brother repeatedly warned 
the Government about the prisoner's illness. 

It is, I venture to suggest, cowardly to fling a dying man in 
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ice of his relatives and wash oneself of the guilt of his? 

This release brings us no nearer to the salution of the 
question of irnprisonmeot or indefinite detention, without trial, 
of prisoners whom the Government choose to suspect. The 
Bengal Regulation remains where it was. More or less healthy 
detenus must continue to rot, and are now deprived of the 
support of an agitation which was kept at a fairly high pitch 
because a powerful man was under detentian. No doubt some 
sort of agitation will still continue for the release of the other 
detenus. But there is every fear of its lacking strength, 
Indian nature is grateful for the scnaHest mercies. It is easiSy 
satisfied. And the public will condone the detention of the • 
other prisoners for the release of Sjt, Subash Chandra Bose, 
forgetting that the release is due not to any relenting on the 
part of the Government, but due to nature's supreme interven¬ 
tion. 

It may seem cruel, but 1 must confess that 1 would far* 
rather not have any release at all than have a release on false 
issues, which merely complicate the main issue and make it 
more difficult to deal with than before; for behind the agitation ^ 
for the release of the detenus is the great question of the liberty', 
of the citizens and the question of extraordinary powers ' 
exercised over the lives of people by an utterly irresponsible 
Gt>vernment, The one consolation that the public can derive 
from this painful afi'air is, that Sjt, Subash Chandra Bose up to 
the very last moment manfully declined to accept the humiliat¬ 
ing conditions from time to time proposed by the Government' 
for his discharge. Let us hope and pray that he will be soon 
restored to health and that a long life of service will be vouch¬ 
safed to him. 
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AN APPEAL TO INDIAN HUMANITY 

By M. K, Gandhi 



In another place will be found a aubslance of the obserYa- 
■ tions made in the columns of Navajhan by Sjt KishorJa! 
Mashniwala, He is a worker of long standing and was up to 
.recently Registrar of the Gujarat Vidyapith, and it was only 
due to illness that he was obliged to relinquish the post He is 
one of the most thoughtful among the silent workers we have 
in India, He weighs every word he writes or utters, I 
mention these quatifications of his ; for I am aomous that his 
rejections should not be dismissed out of consideration as so 
many writings now-a-days have to be* 

The story of the abuse of the helpless women of the 
‘Raniparaj conn no unity is a blot upon the nation- Sjt, Kishor^ 
dal Mashruwala has made his appeal to the Parsis, and 
from his standpointj rightly too* For it is the Parsis who 
will be belter able, if any one is. to influence the Farsi 
-men who are said to be corrupting innocent womanhood* 
£ am painfully aware of the fact, that it is not the 
Parsis alone who hold so cheap the honour of poor sisters, 
Cndiatis belonging to the other faiths, placed in similar circum' 
stances, have been known to behave exactly as the Parsi 
canteen-keepers are reported to be doing. But that is no 
justification whatsoever for the inhuman crimes of the latter. 
The lust for money, which drives these adventurers to a trade 
-which they know saps the manhood of the otherwise fine forest- 
dwellers miscalled Kaliparaj r>. black people, tempts them to 
the worse crime of defilement. 

The British Government or rather the Government of India 
and the Baroda State must be held primarily responsible for the 
tragedy described by Sjt, Mashruwala; for it is they, who for 
their wretched revenue allow liquor shops to be opened or to 
-'Cxist in the midst of these simple people. These people have 
mever asked for these shops, and even if they had, it would be 
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for them, even as itvvould be* 
to allow a little child to play with fire because he desires IL 
But a reformer does not st^p before commencing action to- 
philosophise or to distribute blame through golden scales. He 
begius his reform wherever the opportunity oflers itself. And 
now that the corruption has been brought to light, it behoves 
Farsi reformers to go to the delinquents and appeal to their 
sense of honour and tr3' to wean tlxenrt from the crime of violat¬ 
ing the womanhood of the simple innocent and guileless^ 
I^nniparaj, even if they cannot also be weaned from traUxcking. 
in liquor. 

Unfortunately, there is much truth in the taunt le%^eiled at 
us as a nation, that we have not sufficient regard for the' 
honour of OUT women. It is no use false patriotism seeking 
cover under tu i^mgue argument; nor must we mix up sexual 
immorality in which depraved men and women of equal statu& 
indulge of their own free but unbridled ’will ’wdth the instances* 
of crime quoted by Sjt, Kishodal Masbruw^ala, 

Immoralities of the first kind are bad enough and do- 
incredible harm to mankind ; but the crimes like those of the 
Farsi canteen-keepers are infinitely worse and have not yet^. 
thank (Jod, received the tacit endorsement of fashionable 
society. In the instances quoted by Sjt. Kishoretal Mashru- 
wala, the canteen-keepers are in the position of trustees, and it 
is insufferable that they should induce ignorant women in 
whose midst they are living to become instruments of their 
criminal lust. It is this kind of indifference to the honour of’ 
ignorant sisters who come under the influence or protection of 
the so-called better class men, which has been justifiably 
criticised, and which we must, if we want to become a self- 
respecting and independent nation, outgrow at any cost. The 
honour of the least among our sisters roust be as dear to us as - 
that of our blood-sisters. 



iminal to open liquor shops 
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THE WHEEL OF LIFE 
26 ih May, 1927 

VIVEKANANDA AND SPINNING 




A correspondent sends me interesting extracts from Vive- 
kanatida's answers to his American questioners* I take the 
following from them on spinning; — 

Speaking of Indian village life he says: In some 

places the common village girl with her spinning wheel 
says: ' Do not talk to me of dualism, my spinning wheel 
says, So^hara, So*ham, I am He, 1 am He/ What is the 
value of all these machines and sciences? They have only 
one result; they spread knowledge. You have not solved 
the problem of want, but only made it keener* Machines 
do not solve the poverty problem; they simply make men 

struggle the more* Competition gets keener*. 

The value of everything is to be decided by how far it is a 
manifestation of God*” M* K. G. 


^Pidjune, 1^27 

THE WHEEL OF LIFE AND THE VEDAS 
By M, K, Gandhi 

Pandit Satavalekar of Aundh w^rote in l^ZZ a booklet In 
Hindi called Vedmepn charkha Charkha in the Vedas^ and 
favoured me with a copy whilst 1 was resting in the Yeravada jail. 
I glanced then thrugh its pages and with interest, but asked 
myself what good would it be to us in this age of so called 
advancement to know that the Charkha was to he found in the 
Vedas. Everybody knows that our remote ancestors spun and 
wove in their cottages even as they did so many other things. 
But we no longer do them. So I said to myself* The booklet, 
I hastab" concluded, was not of much practical value and l 
laid it aside. On the sickbed I have again an opportunitj'^ of 
turning, so far as my strength permits, to quiet studies. 
Another book of Pandit Satavalekar (of winch more hereafter) 
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mr^ctecJ me to his writings, and he has aow favoured 


-Viiiltn another copy of the booklet la question, I obsen'e that 


it has undergone a second edition. 1 have read it this time 
more carefully, and I find that the rmntms cited by the author 
from the Vedas demonstrate not merely the fact that out 
ancestors in those times were spinning and weaving, but they 
present, perhaps, for us, a novel way of looking at the wheel- 
Here is what may be called the key mantm for spinners and 
weavers from Rig-Veda X, 53^6 quoted by the author: 

Tanium 7 ^an%fan Rajaso Bhanuwamrihi JyatL^fimataha Patht? 
Rdkshadhiya Krilan \ Anulbanam Vayata JoguvamapQ Mamir^ 
hhava J/tn(?ya Dmvyam Janam II 

I give a free rendering as follows : 

** Having spun the thread and given it a shining colour 
weave it without knots, and so guard the* pathways which the 
enlightened have chalked out, and thinking well, lead posterity 
unto the divine light, or (according to the author's rendering) 
bring forth divine progeny. This truly is the work of poets/' 

If the translation is at all correct,—and the author has not 
merely given his own rendering but has reproduced GiifiSth's 
translation also in his booklet,—the mantra proves not merely 
the existence of spinning and weaving in the Vedic times, but 
that it was the calling of the noblest men and women as well of 
the humblest. It was one of the pathways which wisdom hath 
prepared and to guard which was the work of poets. Little 
did I know, when I humbly presented the Charkha to our 
Poet as a sacrificial rite, that 1 had behind me the authority of 
what is understood to be the oldest Veda, I commend the 
mantra to all those who are engaged in reviving this ancient 
and sacred industry and arL Let them thoughtfully recite this 
mantra whilst doing their sacrificial spinning. Let them 
treasure it in their hearts and keep their faith luishakea even 
in the face of disappointments and reverses in their forward 
march. 

I cannot resist quoting another beaut if ui mantra from the 
booklet: 
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YaJffj V’^tsv^fidstantubhislata Eka^ntam D^vakarmebhl^ 
:rayaiaha \ Ime V^zyanti Pitaro Cha Ayayuyuh Pra Vtiyaf^^ 
Vayetyasate Tate II 

This is again from the Rig-Veda (X, I30''i). It meaas : 
“Hundred and one artists are working at the sacrifice, 
which through the myriad threads overspreads the earth. Here 
are the elderly guardians* They watch the processes saying 
^ Weave on here, do this right there/ ” 

Thus we see that spinning and weaving was regarded as a 
sacrifice even in those ancient days and commanded the pro¬ 
tecting care of the eiders. The author shows by abundant 
evidence that both spinning and weaving were done by men as 
well as womerL la fact the industry was as universal as 
farming. He shows too that the sartorial art was well advanc¬ 
ed in those times. There were different dresses prescribed for 
different occasions as also for different states, if the farmer 
had his imgoff, royalty had its robes* There is mention of 
• colours, fringes and gold borders. The author has also shown 
that some of the most beautiful metaphors have been taken 
-from the language of spinners and weavers. 

I must resist the temptation to quote more extracts from 
ithis thoughtfully written booklet. There is a mantra which 
proves that the soldiers of those days were not above doing 
these processes; that the bridegroom's garment was always 
made by the bride as fs still the custom in Assam, 

There is one thing, however, the author leaves to other 
'research scholars in the Vedic lore to discover, So far as he 
has been able to study the Vedas, he has not found a single 
equivalent for cotton as he has for wool and silk. He is, there¬ 
fore, unable to say whether in those days our ancestors had 
-only woollen and silken garments or whether they had already 
discovered the cotton fibre. 
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CHOICE BEFOKE US 
By M. K, Gandhi , 

A correspondent sends me a cutting froiD the press givring . 
most gruesome facts about the growing infantile crimes and? 
illicit gratification among girts in the New World 

A boy of 4 years is reported to have shot his mother, be-^ 
cause she forbade him to play with tiiatcbes. When the police 
confronted him, he was in no way taken aback. He threatened. 
*to shoot them too, and when questioned by the coroner, he 
grew so impatient with him, that he picked up a knife from- 
among the exhibits tying in front of him and rushed to strike 
him. It is said* that hardly a day passes in America without 
some crime being committed by a boy or a girJ, and in most 
American colleges there are said to be siuclde clubs or crime 
societies, and the more horrible part of the account shows, that 
many girls, even of exclusive colleges, have become 50 lawless 
as to run away in pursuit of illicit adventures, 

It is diflficult, in an age in Avhich newspapers, in order to 
provide sensational food for their readers, invent stones when 
they have no facts to weave narratives from, to believe without 
reservation reports such as I have condensed* But whilst one 
may make ample allowance for exaggeration, there is no doubt 
that infantile crime and lawlessness among boys and girls are 
sufficiently extensive in the New World to make us beware of 
a civiLisatioo which must be^held responsible for these crimes 
and lawlessness. That life in the West goes on,—and it may 
be said progressively after a fashion,—in spite of these infan¬ 
tile crimes, may be granted. And it may also be granted that 
the wise people of the West are not only not unaware of the 
evil, but that they are manfully struggling to overtake it* 
Nevertheless we have to decide whether we shall indiscrimi¬ 
nately copy this civilisation. We may well pause in the face 
of the awful revelations that come to us from the West from 
hnneto time, and ask ourselves, whether after all it is not 
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by our own civibsation and seek, in light o: 
the comparative knowledge that is available to u$, to re-form it 
by removing its known excrescences* For there is no doubts 
that if the West has its terrific problem arising out of its own 
civilisation, we have no less grave problems of our own to deal 
wdth. 

It is perhaps Unnecessary, if not useless, in this connection 
to weigh the merits of the two civilisations. It is likely that 
the West has evolved a civilisation suiied to its climate and 
surroundings, and similarly, we have a civilisation suited xoour 
conditions, and both are good in their own respective spheres. 
This may be safely said, that the crimes and the lawlessness 
described by me are almost impossible with us, and I hold that 
this is due to our paciBc training and the restraining influence 
in the midst of which we are brought up* Cowardliness whkh 
often springs from pacific training, and obsequiousness which 
comes from the restraint that is banded down from generation 
to generation, liave somehow to be avoided, if the ancient 
civilisation is not to perish before the mad modern rush. The 
distinguishing characteristic of modern civilisation is an inde¬ 
finite multiplicity of human wants, The characteristic of 
ancient civilisation is an imperative restriction upon and a 
strict regulating of these wants. The modern or Western msa- 
tiableness arises really from want of a linng faith in a future 
state and therefore also in Divinity* The restraint of ancient 
or Eastern civilisation arises from a belief, often in spite of 
ourselves, in a future state and the existence of a Divine Power* 
The record condensed above is a warning, if we will take it, 
against a blind iniitaHon of the West, which one sees so often 
in the city life of India and especially among the educated 
classes* Some of the immediate and brilliant results of modern 
inventions are too maddening to resist* But I have no manner 
of doubt that the victory of man lies in that resistance. We 
ate in danger of bartering away the permanent good for a 
momentary pleasure. 
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HOW TO PROTECT THE COW 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

[I gladly publish these notes from Sjt. C. V. Vaidya^ 
Thosij, who beiiev^e in the methods advocated to these columns 
for cow protection, will be glad to find, that a scholar ofSjt, 
C. V, Vaidya^s repute is in substantial agreement with those 
methods. The distinction that the learned writer draws bet¬ 
ween ^nd j^oshdia need not cause any anxiety or 
difiiculty. My own opinion is, that either may be also the 
jother, so long as separate accounts are kept and separate me¬ 
thods of feeding and housing the disabled and the working ani¬ 
mals are adopted. Legislation and the state aid advocated by 
Sjt. Vaidy a need not at present distract our attention. For there 
is immense scope for private elfort building public opinion in 
favour of the proposed methods and showing their workability 
in practice, We are so far behind, indeed, that w’e have not 
. evep enough trained workers to conduct dairies and tanneries 
along the lines suggested by Sjt. Vaidya. There are at least 
i,50O Panjrap&ies and Ghoshalas according to the figures in my 
^possession, which can, without much further donation, but by 
'efficient management, test the usefulness of the methods. Their 
adoption will simply 'revolutionise the man agement of these in¬ 
stitutions and put life into these, today for the most part, Hfe- 
less tKxiies, These panjmpole^ and goshdaB, as they are at 
present being conducted, are more a salve to our conscience 
than a protection to the cow. The learned writer categorical 
statement, that during the Vedic and theiirahmana period cow 
slaughter was countenanced and beef was eaten, will be hotly 
contested by Pandit Saravalekar, who has been a close student 
of Vedic lore for the past 35 years, and by Acharya Ramadeva 
who claims to be a historian and to have critically studied the 
ancient history of Bharatavarshap But with the historical por¬ 
tion practical men and women will not concern themselves* 
They will perhaps be content like me to hope that our an- 
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in the Vedrc times knew belter than to seek to gam 
merit by sacriiicing iuDOcent animals or to satisfy their palate 
by eating beef.J 

1 * Tr\XG Goraksha wUl not be undertaken by the Hindus ^ 
unless and until they and also others take to the use of cow's 
milk, curds, whey, butter and ghee instead of buifalo's milk etc* 
The medical properties of the farmer are superior and they pre* 
vent disease as also give meotaJ vigour. Because the buffalo 
gives more milk and ghee, most Hindus prefer to keep her, but 
they not only forget the sacredness oi the cow and of cow's 
milk etc, but they also forget the superior medical properties of 
cow’s milk, and other products. Propaganda, thereforej must 
first be made tor inducing people to me cow's milk etc,,. 
Buffalo's milk etc, may be used by Halwais or on marriage and 
other occasions only to prepare sweetmeat. It is the buffalo 
which has really killed the cow, or rather the blind haman ten¬ 
dency to prefer cheapness to merit. Cow's milk is greatly 
strengthening, especially to children, and every child taking 
exercise should drink cow’s milk, 

2 * The diffeteoce bet weea PanjarapBle Sitid €/}shala shouid' 
be clearly seen and inaiutained, Fanjarapoles owe their origin 
to the sentiment of Ahtmsa which is entertained both by BIn¬ 
dus and Jains, while Goshiila.s owe their origin to the feeling of 
reverence for the sacred ness of cow and bull alone, Paf/Jara- 
poles, therefore, must be confined to maintaining sick and old 
animals of all kinds. But Ghoshaias should be started and 
maintained for alone, meaning thereby the saving of 

bovine cattle from slaughter as also their good rearing and 
maintenance in strength and vigour for milk and draught, Pmt- 
Jarapoies, therefore, can never be worked economically and 
ought never to be so mamtained. But Goshabs should he eco- 
nomically managed, in fact on dairy lines, for cows and bulls 
alone and should supply pure cow’s milk to the people. 
jraapoies and Gosh£ifas should, however, work conjointly, as far 
as possible, so that fnanure and dead cattle may he utilised. 
But they may even be worked separately, confining. 




fit activity to cows and bulls which are coDsidered sacred by 
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the Hindus. The latter may even feed cows and bulls sick tem¬ 
porarily, but should transfer the useless caws lO Panjarapoles^ 
Definite rules can easily be laid down w'hen the difference in 
the two is clearly grasped* 

3 , Why does Burma, a Buddhist countrjr, import dried 
beef in such cpjantities ? it is a mystery to me. 

4. Fhe most vital questions regarding cow protection are r 

(i) How to prevent slaughter of coufs and huUs for 


beef? 


(2) How to bring together Hindus and Maho- 
medans? 

(3) How to induce Hindus to rear good cows instead 
rOf merely reverencing them ? 

(4) How to secure greater fodder for the cattle ? My 
answers in brief are ‘ 

(l) Put a tax on the slaughter of bulls and cows (in¬ 
cluding heifers) of thirty rupees per head and prohibit all 
slaughter before the age of 10 of such cattle. 

Also stop all export of milch cows and stud bulls and 
impose a heavy duty on the export of raw hides* prohibiting 
altogether export of hides of cows and bulls slaughtered or 


killed* 


{2) Mahomedans should stop cow sacrifice altogether 
and Hindus should stop music betore mosques. Thus 
they will respect each other's religion. 

(3) Hindus should be induced to use cow's milk etc. 
and cease using buffalo^s milk etc. except for Hahvai pur¬ 
poses- 

(4) Government should at once declare certain parts 
of protected forest as pastures for cows without fees for 
grazing, and fodder crop raising should be encouraged to 
the public by lovrering taxation on such lands. 

5. The ancient history of India re cow protection is as 
follows, keeping in mind that Ahmsa is distinct from reverence 
ifor the cow - 
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^J^Tiod Dat'ja 

'cdio period enditig 3000 B* G. 


2^ Brahman a period 3000-2000 B. C. 

3. Epic period 2000-'600 B, O. 

4, Buddhist period 600 B. C,-^50 A* 


5. Hindu ,* 630-1250 A, 0, 

6. Mahomedan „ 1250-1650 „ ,» 


T, Maratha „ 1650-1850 


3 , Britith 


from ld5Q 


Suggesti07ts far the Future 


Saerodee^s 
ma iota Sued 


Slaughter 
allowed for 
eaoriieo and 
then for food 




only for higher 
sacrihoe 
by some Hindus 
for sacrifice only 
stopped altogether 
by Mahomed a ns for 
food and aacridee 
stopped again 
altogether 
resumed by 
Mabomedans. for 
sacrifice and food, by 
Christians for food* 


1. Vrhfmths^rga and Gopradhana should be made by 

Hindus in money. If rich men ^^^sh to make it in kind, stud 

bulls and milch cows of Goshalas should be shown, and their 
value fixed at Rs. lOO and 25 which amount as well as the hulls 
and cows, should be paid and returned to the Geshalas, the 
donee Brahminsi getting Rs. 50 and Es* 12-8^0 respectively 
for the bull and the cow. 

2. Oashalas should be -started in every district in suitable 

"places, preferably in every tahasil or taluk a. They should 

•secure good grazing plots. Dry cows and bulls brought by 

people should be sent to these grazing plots by tb^ Goshaias 
and returned to owners when in good condition after pay mant 


•of certain fees, 

3. Caskahs should purchase at market price al! such cows 
and bulls as cultivators and even other owners wish to sell, so 
that they may not fail into the hands of batchers. Cultivators, 
therefore, in need of money, should be requested not to take 
Ttheir cows and bulls to the bazar but to the Gashala, 
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should lend milch cows to such house-holdcrst- 
to keep them in their houses for milch. When dry they 
should be taken back after charging such fees as may be fixed, 

5. should keep stud-bulls, improve the breed and 

the milk-producing capacity of cows, and they should under¬ 
take to supply milk to towns and cities. 

6. Tanneries and bone-crushing mills should be started 
by Geskalas. Heavy export duty should be imposed on raw 
hides and skins. Forward contracts for the delivery of raw 
hides and skins should he declared illegal as they tend to in¬ 
crease illicit slaughter, 

7. It is the duty of Vaishyas or rich merchants to make 
cow protection IGeraksha) real. They should come forward 
with money contributions, and Brahmins should come forward' 
with personal labour, and both should combine to see that the 
price of milk is reduced. Prices have gone high all round, but 
itiilk has specially become very dear in India compared with 
other countries. 

8. After settling the Hindn-Muslim differences as above, 
both should combine to bring a cow protection bill in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, embodying provision for a tax of thirty rupees 
on cow slaughter, prohibiting slaughter of milch cows and of 
cows and bulls before the toth year, etc. If Government refu¬ 
ses or vetoes it, obstruction should be resorted to. 

It must be remembered that Mahomedan emperors even 
liefore Babar and Aitbar levied a tax' oh cow slaughter both 
from the economic and the religious points of view. The 
British Government should rely on foreign beef for the food of 
British soldiers. 

The bill should also prohibit the export of bones, Export¬ 
ing bones is exporting the very bones of Indian people, as it re¬ 
moves every year the best manure from the country. 

9. There should be a cow protection JoA/w in every 
district with Goskalas. tanneries, bone-crushing mills and 
godowns. and manure should be sold at cheap rates, e, g. cow - 
dung and bone dust. 




HOW TO PROTECT THE COW 



It does not follow from cow^ si a ugh ter sacrifices m 
^dtc timeSj that the Aryans did not then reverence the cow. 
The old world religion was everywhere sacrifice and it was 
often thought meritorious to sacrifice one's own son as the 
dearest offering that could be made to God. We have such 
stories in the Vedas as also in the Old Testament, 

II. With regard to the feed of cows, special care should be 
taken for preventing them from eating human excreta, Also^ 
very little corn should be given them, as it makes their milk 
less pure, and cooked cakes etc, should never be given them,. 
Id short, care should be taken to see that milch cows and 
cows generally should be as described in our ancient book^ 
{Agrmnagram charanihienant&shadhiinam vane vane). 




Khaddar -wori in Nellore Dhirict 

Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya sends the I'oliowiag^ 
remarkable notes about the progress of Khadi in the Nellore 
District of Andhra. There is much iu the notes which can be 
copied by every municipality and other Khadi associations. 

Besides the sale depot ill the town of Nellore and the pro¬ 
duction centre Kanupnr, a village in the interior of the district, 
both of which are in the direct management of the A. I. S, aI 
(Andhra Branch), there are two independent co-operative 
societies doing Khaddar work, one in Nellore and the other at 
KTavali, the second important town in the district The latter 
owns a capital of Rs. l,ooo, sells cotton to the spinners 
purchases yarn from them and gets jt woven into cloth which 
it also sells. The co-operative society at Nellore has a capital 
of Rs. SOO and conducts merely a sale depot. The AHitr Co¬ 
operative Union has recently subscribed *a capital of Rs 2 oOo 
to be invested in the production and sale of Khaddar and have 
applied to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for necessary 
sanction. 

The Municipality of Nellore has evinced considerable zeal 
for the development of Khaddar. Spinning is made compulsory 
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5 elementary girJs’ schools uniier its maii3gement.^ 
teachers, who have been trained in spinning, are them¬ 
selves giving instruction in spinning tothe girls in their charge. 
Last year the Municipality spent Rs. 500 for spinning charges 
in the schools. This year it has sanctioned Rs. i,ooo for 
instruction in spinning both for boys and girls in all the 
elementary schools which are 30 in number- 

The Mahomedan Middle School for girls which 15 under 
the management of the Municipality has adopted Khaddar 
weaving for vocation at training- The same Mumcipality has 
sanctioned recently a sum of Rs-1,000 for the introduction of 
Khaddar weaving in the three middle schools under its manage¬ 
ment. In the Municipal Gosha Hospital, Nellore, the in¬ 
patients are clad in Khaddar, the same being supplied by the 
Municipality* The disabled poor living in the Langarkham 
tinder the charge of the Municipality are supplied Khaddar 
for their wearing free of charge, 

A sum of Rs, 1,500 has been sanctioned for the purchase 
of Khaddar to be utilised for the nriiforms of the municipal 
^^cavengers* These scavengers have thentbclves purchased 
Khaddar worth Rs, 400 for thcdr personal use, having raised 
the amount by way of loan, which they have undertaken to pay 
in three monthly instalments out ot their salaries. 

The municipal teachers also have purchased Khaddar for 
their wearing, having received a loan of Rs* 500 free of interest 
from a gentleman who is a great lover of Khadi. The teachers 
have stipulated the payment of the loan in four equal instal¬ 
ments out of their salaries. The District Board of Nellore also 
has realised the necessity and importance of instruction in 
spinning and weaving Khaddar. For the last four years 
instruction in both spinning and weaving has been arranged 
for in the three high schools and two middle schools under the 
management of the Board, 

This Board has also sanctioned a grant of Rs, 20 per 
month for similar instruction to the girls in the Kasturi Eai 
Pathasbala, a national school in the town of Nellore, 
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is possible for loc now to inform readers that they can 
get from the Sabarmati Satyagrahashram^ Tannery Depart¬ 
ment, well prepared dead-cattle hide. Sandals, belts and such 

■ other things are already being made but not yet in quantities 
■large enough for executing all the orders that may be received. 
But it is possible now to meet a fair demand for prepared dead- 

• cattle hide in three colours, black, dark-brown and yellow, and 
two qualities at Rs. i-8-o and Rs. I-4-0 per pound. Those who 
are interested in making this experiment a success and who 

■ desire to use only dead-cattle hide should correspond with the 

Manager, Satyagrahashram, Tannery Department for all 
further information. Till the Ashram is ready to execute 
orders for boots, shoes and other prepared leather articles, I 

• suggest the purchase of dead-cattle hide which is now available 
at the Ashram, and getting what they want prepared through 
their own shoe-makers. It is easier, cheaper and more expedi¬ 
tious for people to get used to buying hide as they buy Khadi, 
and to get articles prepared for themselves as they get their 

•clothes prepared from the Khadi they purchase. It is not easy 
•to open many tanneries. It -would be a proper division of 
labour to take the work of manufacture off the hands of 
tanneries, if the work of taking possession of all the raw hide 
of dead cattle with a view to replacing the hide of slaughtered 

■ cattle is to be done with expedition. 


gth June, 1Q27 
KHADI FRANCHISE 
By M. K. Gandhi 


Sjt. Srinivasa Iyengar, who is endeavouring with might and 
■main to signalise his year of office as President of the Congress 
by achieving, if human edort can, Hindu-JMuslim Unity and by 
doing many other things, asked me when he kindly visited roe 
. at Nandi, whether I would relent in the matter of the obligation 


Sinyo called Aahraro, 
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ery niem!>er of a CoDgress organisation habitually to i 
acU. J told him that there was nothing for me to relent' 
about. At Gauhati I was not insistent on the present clause. 
When asked, I merely gave my opinion, that experience had' 
shown that either the Khadt clause should go altogether, or it 
should be stiflened to mean habitual as distinguished from^ 
ceremonial wear. I have seen nothing since to alter that- 
opinionr 

But if the members do not desire any discipline, or desiring, 
discipline, they do not want the clause about habitual Khadii 
wear, and if they would laugh the Khadi clause to scorn and. 
break the rule on every occasion that offered itself to them, the 
clause should be undoubtedly removed. In a popular institu¬ 
tion, it must be the opinion of the majority that must count. 
But I have always held that when a respectable minority 
objects to any rule of conduct, it would be dignified for the 
majority, and would conduce to the good of the Congress, for 
the majority to yield to the minority. Numerical strength 
savours of violence when it acts in total disregard of any 
strongly felt opinion of a minority. The rule cf majority is- 
perfectly sound, only where there is no rigid insistence on the 
part of the dissenters upon their dissent, and where there is on 
their behalf a sportsmanlike obedience to the opinion of the- 
majority. No organisation can run smoothly whan it is divided 
into camps, each growling at the other and each determined to - 
have its own way by hook or by crook. I had therefore no 
hesitation in telling the President, that he should assist the 
removal of the clause about Khadi if that clause could not gain 
willing submission from the minority. 

This, however, is totally different from the question of my 
opinion. Any appeal to me to change my opinion, as has been 
done so often before, would be, to say the least, unfair to me.. 
I must be allowed to retain my opinion as to the iffhadt clause 
or as to the method of running the Congress organisation. All 
1 can say is, that my opinion should have no greater w^eight 
than the opinion of any other member of the Congress, My . 
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is emphatically^ that it will be wrong ior the 
Congress, if it is to have an organic connection with the starv¬ 
ing miUioAS, to break this one and only bond between the 
classes and the masses. But I know that there is another 
school of thought in onr country, which rejects Khadi as any 
token of a bond between the classes and the masses, and 
regards it as a mere mahatmaic "freak or fad. That school is 
entitled to the same respect for its opinion as I venture to claim 
ifor my own. The President and the other members of the 
Congress have really' to decide the question upon its merits, 
and ask themselves what is good Far the Congress and fearless- 
ly decide accord in 

After all Khadi is a force to be reckoned with, if it has 
'Come to stay. If it has staunch, true and self-sacriiicing 
workers to back it, and if it has intrinsic value, it will prosper 
^even though the Congress should in its wisdom give it up as 
part of the franchise, or even give it up altogether. The 
'Congress will be the hrst to recognise anything that becomes a 
living force in the country. It may legitimately ignore it till 
'it has proved its vitality. There may be and there are no doubt 
many things which are good in themselves. But a vast 
popular organisation like the Congress cannot possibly take up 
ithings merely i>ecause they are good. It can only take up 
things that are good, provided they have popular backing. 
Without such backing the Congress would cease lobe repre¬ 
sentative of the people and wOuM merely represent a body of 
sreformers or faddists. 

Let the members of the Congress therefore come to a 
decision untrammelled by my opinion or anybody eise's. If 
their experience tells them that Khadi has no backing in the 
-country, if they think that it has nothing to do with the 
masses, they should unhesitatingly repeal the offending clause. 

I have repeatedly held, that in every matter of urgency the 
All-India Congress Committee has not only the power but is 
>bound to deal with the urgency as if it was itself the Congress, 
:and run the risk of its decision being overturned at the next 
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mary session of the Congress, A special session becomes* 
necessary only when on any matter of urgency opinion is* 
sharply divided^ or when on any such matter public opinion 
requires to be educated, or lastly, when a popular demonstra¬ 
tion cn an intensive scale on any given question is required. 
In every other circumstance, and in every other matter of 
urgency. I venture to think that the Ail-India Congress* 
Committee will be abdicating its function if it does not give 
decisive opinioti and act upon it. 


gth June, igzy 

STUDENTS IN CONFERENCE 
By M, K, Gandhi 

The Secretary of the siJttli Sindh Students* Conference^ 
sent me a printed circular asking for a message. I received a 
wire also asking for the same thing. But being in a somewhat 
inaccessible place, both circular letter and telegram were- 
received too late for me to send a message. Nor am I in a* 
position to comply with numerous requests for messages, arti-* 
cles and what not. But as I profess to be interested in every¬ 
thing connected with students as I am somewhat in touch with 
the student world all over India, I could not help criticising 
within myself the programme sketched in the circular letter.* 
Thinking that it might be helpful, [ reduce some of it to writ¬ 
ing and present it to the student world. 1 take the following 
from the circular letter which by the way is badly printed and 
contains mistakes which are hardly pardonable for a stndeats*' 
society: 

The organisers of this Conference are endeavouring their 
utmost to make this Conference as interesting and ins¬ 
tructive as possible.We intend organising a series of 

educational discourses and we request you to give us the 

benefit....The problem of female education here in 

Sind deserves a special consideration..We are not 
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to the other necessities of students. Sports competi¬ 
tions are bein^ organised and along with e/ocutioa com¬ 
petitions they will, it is hoped, make the Conference more 
interesting* Nor have we eliminated drama and rnusic 

from our programme,.Pieces in Urdu and English 

will also be staged,” 

I have not omitted a single operative sentence that would 
give one an idea of what the Conference was expected to do, 
and yet one fails to find a single reference to things of f>erma- 
neat interest to the student world, I have no doubt that the 
dramatic and musical and gymnastic performances were all 
provided on a "‘grand scale,” I take the phrase m inverted 
commas from the circular* J have no doubt also that the Con¬ 
ference had attractive papers on female education* But so far 
as the circular is concerned, there is no mention of the disgrace- 
fuf deti ie(i (dowry) practices, from which the students have not 
freed themselves and which in many respects makes the Uves 
of Sindhi girls a hell upon earth and of parents of daughters a 
torture* There is nothing in the circular to show that the 
Conference intended to tackle the question of the morals of the 
students. Nor is there anything to show that the Conference 
w as to do anything to show the students the way to become 
fearless nation-builders. It is a matter of no small credit 
to Sindh that it is supplying so many institutiojis with 
brilliant professors, but more is always expected from those 
who give much* And I, who have every reason to be grateful 
to Sindhi friends for giving me fine co-workers for the Gujarat 
Vidyapith, am not going to be satisfied with getting professors 
and Khadi workers* Sindh has got its Sadhu Vasvani. It 
can boast of a number of great reformers. But the students 
will put themselves in the wrong, if they will be contented 
with appropriation of the merit gained by the sadhus and 
reformers of Sindh* They have got to become nation-builders* 
The base imitation of the West, the ability to speak and write 
correct and polished English, will not add one brick to the 
temple of freedom* Thu student world, which is receiving aa 
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Jucation far too expensive for starving India and an educa 
tion which only a microscopic mitiorifj' can ever hope to 
receive, is expected to qualify itself for it by giving its life¬ 
blood to the nation. Students must become pioneers in conser¬ 
vative reform, conserving all that is good in the nation and 
fearlessly ridding society of the innumerable abuses that have 
crept into it. 

These conferences should open the eyes of students to the 
realities before them. They should result in making them 
think of things which, in the class room adapted to its foreign 
setting, they do not get an opportunity of learning. They may 
not be able in these conferences to discuss questions regarded 
as purely political. But they can and they must study and 
discuss social and economic questions which are as important 
to our generation as the highest political question. A nation¬ 
building programme can leave no part of the nation untouched. 
Students have to react upon the dumb millions. They have to 
learn to think not in terms of a province, or a town, or a class, 
or a caste, but in tenns of a continent and of the millions who 
include untouchables, drunkards, hooligans and even prostitu¬ 
tes, for whose existence in our midst every one of us is res¬ 
ponsible. Students in olden times were called brahmacharis, 
that is those who walked with and in the fear of God. They 
were honoured by kings and elders. They were a voluntary 
charge on the nation, and in return they gave to the nation a 
hundredfold strong souls, strong brains, strong arms. Students 
in the modern world, wherever they ate to be found among 
fallen nations, are considered to be their hope, and have 
become the self-sacrificing leaders of reforms in every depart¬ 
ment, Not that we have no such examples in India; but they 
are far too few. What I plead for is that students’ conferences 
should stand for this kind of organised work befitting the 
status of brahmacharis. 
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WHAT WE ARE LOSING 
By M, K, Gandhi 

The readers of Y(^um India are familiar with Mr Gregg's 
’fiame. He is studyiog in a very concrete manner and with a 
passion worthy of a patriotic son of the soil the many questions 
affecting this land. His studies and experiments in hand-spin- 
nmg continue unabated. He is experimenting in education of 
the children of backward classes. He is interested in the 
welfare of these classes. And in that connection, he is study* 
ing the question of agriculture- Having watched the economic 
.and highly hygienic disposal ot night-soil at the Satyagraliash- 
ram, Sabarmati, he is now studying that question in a methodi¬ 
cal manner. In the course of a letter suggesting the establish- 
tneot of an experimental farm he says : 

The special feature of the farm would be its use of 
uight-soil as fertiliser, burying it ns is done at the Satya- 
grahashram, or treating it as do the farmers of China and 
Japan. The whole body of sweepers in the entire area from 
which the collections would be made would need to be carefully 
organised and gradually trained into the best ways of handling 
the stufif. 

** In a very short time such a farm would become wander- 
fully productive in either grain, cattle-fodder, fruit or certain 
kinds of vegetables, all of which could be sold m the same 
locality, thus avoiding transportation charges in the marketing 
aud yielding a fair profit for the further development of the 
scheme or the education and betterment of the whole sweeper 
community of the city or district. Such use of the night-soil 
would be an enormous saving of very valuable manurial 
material which is now not only almost entirely wasted, I 
believe, but is a source of much lUness and consequent econo¬ 
mic loss to the entire comtnitnity, through the breeding of flies 
and the carrying of all sorts of germs and filth," 

Mr, Gregg then continues : 
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instances of the wealth latent in night-soil let 
iie front a book which I got from MagaolaL It is by 
American Professor of soil-chemtstry and soiPphysics 
Wisconsin State College of Agriculture, and contains 
results of his study of Chinese and Japanese agriculture, 
name was F, H. King, and the book is called Farmers of Forty^ 
Centuries. On page 193 ff. he says ' 

“‘From the analyses of mixed human excreta made by 
Wolff ia Europe and by Kellner in Japan, it appears that, as 
au average, these carry in every 2.0C0 pounds 12 f pounds of 
nitrogen, 4 pounds of potassium, and 1.7 pounds of phosphorus.. 
On this basis and that of Carpenter, who estimates the average 
amount of excreta per day for the adult at 40 ounces, the 
average annual production per million of adult populatiofi is 
5r794»300 pounds of nitrogeu, 1,825.000 pounds of potassium, 
and 775^000 pounds of phosphorus carried in 456,350 tons of 
excreta. . * , 

1908 the International Concessions of the city of 
Shanghai sold to one Chinese contractor for $ 31,000 gold, 
[about Rs. 83,7843, the privilege of collecting 781OOO tons of 
human waste, under stipulated regulations, and of removing It 
to the country for sale to farmers, , , . 

“*In the Far East, for more than thirty centuries,, 
these enormous wastes have been religiously saved and^ 
today the four hundred million of adult population send back 
to their fields annually 150,000 tons of phosphorus. 376,000 tons 
of potassium, and 1,158,000 tons of nitrogen comprised in a 
gross weight exceeding 182 million tons, gathered from every 
home, from the country villages a ad from the great cities like 
Hankow-Wuchang-Han yang with its 1,770,000 people swarm¬ 
ing on a land area delimited by a radius of four miles, , , , 

** * The rivers of North America are estimated to carry to 
the sea more than 500 tons of phosphorus with each cubic mile 
of water. To such loss modern civilisation is adding that of 
hydraulic sewage disposal through which the waste of five 
hundred miUion people might be more than 194,300 tons of." 
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Irorus annually, which could not be replaced by 
rock phospbate, 75 pet cent. pure. The Mongolian 
races, with a population now approaching the figure named, 
occupying an area little more than one half that of the United 
States, tilling less than 8,00.000 square miles of land, and much 
of this during twenty, thirty or perhaps forty ceiitanes, unabk 
to av'ail themseives of mineral fertilisers, could not survive and 
tolerate such waste/ 

“ * Dr. Arthur Stanley, health officer of the city of Shanghai 
in his annual report for 1S89, considering this subject as a 
municipal problem, wrote: 

‘ Regarding the bearing on the sanitation of Shanghai of 
the relationship between Eastern and Western hygiene, it may 
be said, that if prolonged national life is indicative of sound 
sanitation, the Chinese are a race worthy of study by ail who 
concern themselves -with Public Health. Even without the 
returns of the Registrar General it is evident that in China the 
birth rate must very considerably exceed the death rate, and 
have done so in an average way during the three or four 
thousand years that the Chinese nation has existed. Chinese 
hygiene, when compared with mediaeval English, appears to 
advantage. The inaiti problem of sanitation is to cleanse the 
dwelling day by day, and if this ca n be done at a profit, so 
much the better. While the ultra-civilised Westerner elabo¬ 
rates destructors for burning garbage at a financial loss and 
turns sewage into the sea, the Chinaman uses both for manure. 
He wastes nothing, while the sacred duty of agriculture is 
uppermost in his mind. ... 

* During our ride to Akashi on the early morning train,, 
we passed long processions of carts drawn by cattle, horses or 
by men, moving along the country road, which paralleled the 
railway, all loaded with the waste of the city of Kobe, going to 
its destination in the fields, some of it a distance of twelve 
miles, where it was sold at from 44 cents to $ 1.63 per ton/ 

** May be I misinterpret Ahimsa^ but it seems to me to lie 
within the spirit of Ahimsa to so guide matter, that it shall not 
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flies and disease bacteria which prey iipon human life to 
le into being, hut instead use it to create fine food for 
cows and men. The communities of flies and bacteria in this 
country do not seem to me to be having nearly so wretched 
a time as the people, 

“I realise the aversion which people have toward night- 
soil, but it is based on a fallacy and seems to me to be utterly 
inconsistent with the Hindu belief in the Immanence of God 
m ail things. It is certain that life comes everywhere^ and we 
can in part determine whether it wih take the form of flies, 
mosquitoes, etc, or cabbages and wheat, for instance. 

To me, as an outsider, the scheme offers a chance of using 
a vast source of wealth now being wasted,only wasted 
but a source of physical and moral enfeeblement of the entire 
population. It may be noticed, In passing, that in Bengal it is 
found that malaria is always worse in the district where the 
soil is poorest. So such a scheme as this might tend to decrease 
that malady too* It seems so silly for us to be so fussy about 
washing our bands before meals and at the same time to let 
excrement lie around the ground anywhere within a couple of 
handreci yards, so that the flies come gaily in after tramping 
around on that stuff and eating it and then walk on our fingers 
and food, and, according to their iiabit, vomit on our food the 
other stuff they have just been eating, 1 would much prefer 
to have In my kitchen and dining room than flies* 

Travellers ui China remark on the scarcity of flies, T have 
heard/^ 


i6th June, 1^27 
HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By m* K. Gandhi 

When the President of the Congress wired that a unani¬ 
mous resolution On the Hindu^MnsHm question was reached by 
the AlMndia Congress Committee, I could not enthuse over 
the information* The wire told me enough about the contents 
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'resolution. When the President paid me a visit at Nanm, 
^ked me whether I would write on it. I told him I did not 
think I eould write anything helpful. A few days after the visit 
I got a message from a friend. Its purport was ; ‘ Vou are res¬ 
ponsible for the jnischief that is going on in our midst. If you 
had not dragged the Hindus into the Khilafat .agitation, the 
recent tragic events would not have happened. But you alone 
can now save us/ 

In translating the message I have softened the bitterness of 
the language of the original. It seems to me to call for a. 
reiteration of ray belief about Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

I do not repent of my part in the Khilafat agitation. It 
was a duty I discharged towards my .Miisalman countrymen. 
The Hindus would have been wrong, if they had not helped 
their brethern in their distress. However ugly the present look 
of things may be, future generations of Musalrtians will recall 
with gratitude this great act of friendship on the part of Hindus. 
But the future apart, as I believe in the proverb that virtue is 
its own reward, I should always defend ray action on the Khila¬ 
fat question. I therefore received the friend's message of rebuke 
with perfect calmness. 

But r wish I could fulfil his expectations and assist im-- 
raediately and materially in bringing .about peace. For I am 
just as strong a believ'cr as ever in unity and the necessity for 
it. If it could be achieved by giving ray life, I have the will to 
give it and 1 hope 1 have the strength for it. I should with the 
greatest joy undertake an indefinite fast, as I very neatly did at 
Delhi, in 1924. if it would melt and change the stony hearts of 
Hindus and Musatmans, But I have no sign from God within 
to undertake the penance. If a penance is itself an act of purifi¬ 
cation, it has also to be preceded by an equal measure of initial 
purification. I am obviously not pure enough for that supreme 
penance. 

If the reader does not see me now often refer to the question 
in these pages, it is because the sense of hurajiiation has gone 
too deep for words. It matters little to me whether the per- 
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tors of shaniefal deeds are Hindus or Musalmans^ 
-ieiitDugh to know that some hf us are biaspheming a patient God 
and doing in hum an'deeds ia the sacred name of religion. I 
knoTv too that neither assassinatioop nor fratricidal acts can 
possibly save religion. Religion worth the name can only be 
'Saved by purity^ humility and fearlessness of the uttermost 
type among its professors. It is the only shuddhi and only 
propaganda* 

Hence has the resolution of the All-India Congress Com- ^ 
mittee left me unmoved. For I know that we have not yet 
changed our hearts* We have not shed fear of one another. 
Any corapromise that is uoaccompaniecl by these two condu 
tions must be a mere make-shift. 

Moreover, Lfeet that any agreement between the com¬ 
ponent parts of the nation must be voluntary and must remain 
so for all time* It must not, if it is conceived in terms of 
Swarah depend for its final ratification or enforcement upon a 
legal enactment* Ratification by our respective organisations 
must be heldto be final and binding. Enfoxcemeat must depend 
upon the honour of the leaders of respective parties and ulti* 
mately, in the absence of reliance on non-violence, on the 
arbitrament of civil war fought decently or indecently as the 
case may be. It b a sign of weakness, not of fitness for Swaraj 
to go to the foreigji ruling power to arbitrate between us or to 
enforce the peace between us at the point of the bayonet. 

If we the so-called leaders have no control over our fighting 
■elements, our agreement must be held to be unreal and useless. 
Before we think of real Swaraj, we must iearn to behave our¬ 
selves* The agreement had no effect on Delhi, and to our 
eternal shame the Government has been the keeper of the peace 
on Bakr-Id. 

My creed of non-violetice is an extremely active 4brce, It 
has no room for cowardice or even weakness* There is hope for 
a violent man to be some day nou-violent, but there is none for 
^ coward* I have therefore said more than once in these pages 
lhat if we do net know how to defend ourselves, our women and 
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cfes of worship by the force of suffering, Le., non-\^iolen! 
lust, if we are men, be at least able to defend all these by 
fighting. It is unmanly to ask or expect the Government to 
ensure the peace between rival parties or to defend our women 
against ourselves. And while we remain so unmanly it is hope¬ 
less to expect Swaraj, In well-ordered societies. Governments 
merely undertake the police wx)rk. But the recent elaborate 
preparations at Delhi or Lahore were no part of police %vork. 
Differences we shall always have. But we must learn to settle 
them all, whether religious or other, by arbitration. Before the 
rulers we must be able to present a united front and demonst¬ 
rate to the world our capacity for regulating our own manners 
if we would have Swaraj, 

If, however, we have no leaders whom we can elect as 
arbitrators who would give wise and impartial deckious, or, if 
we are too unruly and barbarous to wait for and abide by 
decisions of arbitrators of our choice, we must fight tilt we are 
exhausted and come to our senses* The Government will no 
doubt always intervene, whether we will or no, either to keep 
the public peace or to preserve its own safety. But it will 
weaken us the least, if the rival factions will courageously and 
straightforwardly refrain from courting the protection or assis^ 
tance of Government* Why should a murderer in such war¬ 
fare be defended ? Let him seek the gallows* Let breakers of 
places of worship come forth boldly and say, we have done this 
for the sake of religion, punish us if you like I Let those who 
kill innocent passers-by deliver themselves to the police and 
'say, wa have done it all for Gad's sake I Ail thk may read 
heartless. But I have merely endeavoured to suggest a w^ay 
that is straighter and less weak than the one we have hitherto 
adopted. 

And if you cannot, after the manner of civilised men, re¬ 
sort to voluntary arbitration or, after the manner of brave bar¬ 
barous races, fight out differences without seeking the inter- 
vention of British justice or bayonets* all we may expect to get 
in the shape of reforms is an increased agentk share in the bu- 
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^e^^ratic Goverament; iti other words, an increasing sham™ 
!|lreexplcitation of dumb millions* Let us take cate that any 
agreement we may come to does not reduce us to that unenvia¬ 
ble condit ion. 


I 6 th Jme, 1927 

HAVE I BOYCOTTED ANDHRA? 

^ Bv^ M. K. Gandhi 

When Deshabhakta Kouda Venkatappa saw me at Nand^ 
and again at Bangalore, he told me that as Andhra was not on 
the tour list for the year, many Andhra friends had enquired of’ 
him whether I had boycotted Andhra* My old love of the 
Andhra people and the happy memories of ray connection with- 
them will not let me boycott ^Andhra, even if I wish to, though 
some of the Andhra workers do some times vex one into wish¬ 
ing to boycott the province till they set themselves right- They 
are fine men. They have got the patriotic spirit. But some of 
them are workers only so called. They are all leaders and when 
everybody wants to lead there is nobody to serve, no one to obey 
and in the exercise of that false independence the people are neg¬ 
lected* I hope the workers to whom these remarks may applj- 
will not say to themselves or to me that they are no worse than 
other provinces. It would be a wrong way of looking at the 
right thing. After all Andhra men and women who at one 
time gave promise of being the first iu the field for real civil dis¬ 
obedience must not be satisfied with being as bad as the rest.*. 
Those who seek to compete for civil disobe’dience have to prove 
their capacity for exemplary obedience, restraint and discipline. 
Andhra, which might have easily been first in Khadi arid- 
ever}^ one of its departments, has yet to come up to the mark* 
But! must not exhaust the whole of my battery of criticism. 

I must reserve it for my forthcoming visit, as I had never 
given up the idea of visiting Andhradesh. As a suitable month 
could not be set apart this year, the idea was to reserve Andhra^ 
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r.j wfif fear unless I Could give it, as it was then thought, the 
first fortnight of December. God has, however, upset aU my 
plan and the whole of the programme for the second half of 
this year has been dislocated. And if 1 am at all fit and well 
and there is no accident I would like to be in Ancthradesh not 
for a few days but for a month or two next year. I have there' 
fore told Konda Venkatappayya that if the people wilt still 
have me, I would like to visit Andhra early next year anti com¬ 
bine rest with work. I must not be expected to rush through 
space and programnies as before. Let the workers also realise 
that I shall be devoting the stay in Andhra to Khadi work 
alone. 

Untouchability vifork is no doubt part of my being. But 
that work is largely included in Khadi work. For, it is design- 
ed to level up those who occupy the lowest rung of the ladder 
with those who are at the top. It is the cotton thread which 
beginning in the humblest cottage of India and reaching the 
highest in the land can alone indissolubly bind the two and 
make them feel akin. I know that the Andhra workers are 
ambitious. Let their ambition percolate down to the lowest 
stratum of society and all will be well. 




l 6 ih Jmie, igi? 

A WELCOME STEP 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A correspondent from Holalkere ta Mysore writes: 

I am highly glad to inform you that the people be¬ 
longing to Lambani commiinity of my taluk have completely 
abstained from drinking toddy and other liqiiorssince 3 
month and a half. It was hi the Lambani Confetence held 
in this town at the end of last April that they had taken an 
oath not to touch any liquor, prostrating themselves before 
the evening sun. Since then, they have not swerved from 
their oathp If anyone of that community is seen near toddy 
15 
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shop, he is strictly dealt with by the Naik, Yajaman aod 
and Karabhan of that hamlet. Their women carry to us 
every day the glad news, there are no broils at their hovel 
and that they lead a very peaceful life. This is instance to 
show that your movement of purificatioa had entered our 
State even before your etitering it.” 

I congratulate the Lambani community upon thegreaC 
step they have taken, and hope that they will not slide back 
like, many who did so after the exultation of 1921 had subsided. 
Let me invite the attention of the leaders of the community to 
the case recorded in these pages of the Raniparaj people of 
whom those abstainers who took to the Charkha as a means of 
occupjdng their time and attention, not only had no hankering 
after liquor hut were able to double their savings. For they 
uot only saved what was spent upon the drink but tliey also 
added to their income by saving in the cost of clothing. It is 
the universal experience of temperance reformers that if the 
people who take pledges do not usefully occupy their time, the 
hankering returns and it becomes too strong to resist temp¬ 
tation. T hope too that other villages will follow the example 
of Holalkere and that when I am enabled to begin my tour in 
Mysore. I shall receive side by side \yith glowing accounts 
which I have been promised of the progress of Khadi accounts 
also of eradication of the drink habit. 


16th June, IP27 

RANIPARAJ INQUIRY COMMITTEE 
By M, K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has lost no time in embarking npofi 
the work of the committee that was only recently appointed at 
the Raoipara} Conference- The following extracts from the 
interim report of the second tour of the committee will be read 
with interest: 

"'Interesting information was elicited from these 
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t'dwellers regar^^ing th^ir social and economic cond' 
The Committee had the honour of having a personal 
iatefview with the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda on the I2th 
instant. His Highness received the members very caurte- 
•otfsly and evinced a keen interest in the welfare of his 
Raniparaj subjects. He considered our suggestions in 
iheir practical bearing and said that he will be only too 
glad if his people took the subsidiary industry of hand 
spinning. His Highness has already instructed the Diwan 
Saheb to supply the Committee with the necessary statis¬ 
tics from State records, 

" The question of prohibition was a delicate affair. His 
Highness on principle is for total prohibitioip but he has 
his practical difficulties. Out of his annual income ot 
’Seven lakhs and seventy thousand about four lakhs are 
realised from the excise. Not that he would not forego a 
substantial part of this income of questionable morality, 
but he sees that he is helpless. His little territoiy is 
surrounded on all sides by British, Gaekwadi and Dhaiain- 
pur territories. So long as they have not inaugurated a 
policy of prohibition his own people can very easily have 
access to the accursed drink. It is the old argument of let 
others do their bit, then only can I find my own way to do 
mine. We could see that the Maharaja sincerely wishes 
that his people lead a sober life. Is it too much for the 
Indian princes to combine in a war against drink, the 
greatest foe of the half starved masses ? Solitary sacrifices 
may not show tangible results immediately but a moral 
step acts as a great leaven, and greater the sacrifice the 
more far reaching is its moral effect. 

" An instance of the sincerity of His Highness may be 
noted here. At the end of our interview he sent for 
the labourers working about bis palace and allowed 
them to vent their grievances in our presence. The thing 
was not a mere show. One of the labourers, a tee-tot a! ler^ 
^odd summon up courage and submit before His Highness 
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the hardships of forced labour for theStateduringtheir- 
busiest seasons. The Maharaja promised to inquire intc 
the matter. 

During this tour the witnesses mainly came from the 
Dhodia community, A few amongst them have courage¬ 
ously given up drink; City people can have no idea of 
what this means- Those who give up drfnk amongst these 
backward people have to suffer an amount of social 
ostracism, Superstition runs rampant amongst them. 
Drink is often regarded as a semi-religious ceremony. 
Those who give up drink are regarded as so many rebels 
against the communal law. It requires more than ordinary 
moral courage to stand for purity in the teeth of communal 
persecution. The so-called superior classes may well take 
a lesson from these humble and silent reformers. 

''In every meeting that we held, there was a great: 
demand for the spinning wheel. It was gratifying to see 
that the people are fast realising the necess^ity of the uplift 
movement and especially the vast potentiality of organised 
spiimirig- Already a ray of hope has iTenetrated the 
utter darkness of despair in their hearts and they are look- 
ing up for a brotherly hand to lift them up. It is a call for 
self-sacrificing youths with robust health and equally 
robust faith and optimism. Will our young mm respond F 
The Christian missionaries are already on the field. 
Their wonderful devotion and tenacity ought to fill ue with 
shame and set us thinking. There is a regular network of 
mission schools and boardings not only for boys but also- 
for girls, in the forest area of Bulsar and ChikhUTalukas, 
Indian work of a similar type is conspicuous by its 
absence. There is no hope for this land so long as the 
upper and well-to-do classes do not realise ^eir duty by 
their unfortunate and ignorant brothers who after all are 
the backbone of the country* 

'‘A remarkable thing has come to our notice during, 
this tour. Mostly those who have taken to spinning find. 
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f .^^^>)^ossihle to stick to their vow of giving up drink* Many 
who had given up drink relapsed into their old habit in the 
absence in their house of the silent social reformer tiis?* the 
spinning wheel. In some cases individuals cotne forward 
and candidly say that they cannot give up drink but they 
would welcome the spinning wheel, little knowing that the 
wheel was ultimately to save them against drink in spite of 
themselves. 

** Lastly, we congratulate the Chikhli Taluk a Local 
Board for the very useful work done by them by sinking 
wells for the ' untouchables ' wherever it was necessary.*' 
The Committee visited eighteen villages recording state* 
mients of witnesses from 47 villages in the Chikhli and Bulsar 
Taluk as and in the state of Bansda. It rtfltcts credit upon 
the Bansda State that the Committee is able to give a glowing 
account of the interest that the Maharaja Saheb of Bansda is 
taking in his i^eople. But all the good that is undoubtedly 
being done by His Highness to his people, is really undone so 
long as he considers it necessary to derive an income from the 
drink traffic. No doubt the fact that the three neighbours 
.adjacent to the Bansda territory, that is the British, the 
vXjaekwad and Dharampur have no prohibition, makes it difficult 
for Bansda to carry out the policy of successful prohibition. 
But great things cannot be done without great sacrihce and 
great measures. Bansda cannot only lead the way by declaring 
■out and out prohibition, but can then agitate for prohibition in 
the neighbouring states. The chief thing is £0 be prepared to 
sacrifice the drink revenue. An immediate beginning can be 
made by deciding not to use that revenue for any purpose 
however laudable it may be, save for that of carrying on an 
intensive anti-drink propaganda amongst tho tribes given to 
drink. For, there is no doubt that any state that seriously 
wants its people to give up the evil habit cannot be satisfied 
merely with making it legally impossible to indulge in the evil 
babit, but to find out the cause of the habit and to educate the 
people to give it up. In the end, no state need suffer by 
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ing itself of the drink revenue. The iticvitahle outcome' 
of :my policy of prohibition carried out side by side with con¬ 
st ructive Trork of the nature suggested by me most result in an 
ever increasing prosperity of the people and therefore of the 
state. India is the most promising country in the world for 
carrying out total probibition tor the simple reason that 
addiction to drink is not considered respectable or fashionable 
and is confined only to a certain class of people. 


2Sf d Jme, 

LANCASHIRE BLOCK: 
By M. K, Gandhi 


The long delay which took place in the publication of the- 
Tarift Board report was almost a certain indication oftbere- 
jection of any recommendation for granting further protection, 
to the great mill industry. The Goverament will not oBctid 
Japan by discriminating against it and favouring Lancashire, 
And it dare not displease Lancashire by applying it any protec¬ 
tive duty, For Lancashire is the Government in substance; 
and to grant India effective protection against Lancashire would 
be almost like committing suicide. 

This question of protection for the mill industry against 
Lancashire and other foreign competition is a question of life 
and death for India as it is supposedly one of life and death, 
also for Lancashire, To realise the truth of this statement^ 
one has merely to look at the table of imports. Iraports from 
Lancashire are by far the largest of all the other imports, nearly 
half of all British imports, Lancashire has risen on the ashes^ 
of India’s greatest cottage industry and it Is sustained by the 
exploitation of the helpless millions of this land. The indige¬ 
nous mill industry is really regarded as an interloper, and if 
it could be decently squashed in the interest of Lancashire, it 
would be suppressed without ceremony. The stupendous 
interest of Lancashire is allowed to over-ride every morat 
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feat ion. The existence of that industry harms bol 
icashire and India, It reduced India to pauperism, and 
Indians pauperism reduces Lancashire to moral bankruptcy. 

The mill-owners of India will never be able to vindicate 
their position in the face of this almost insurmount able obstacle, 
unkss they courageously make common cause with the people 
and force protection from the Government, It is the country's 
right. If a country has the right to determine the composition 
of its inhabitants, and to exclude those whom it considers to be 
detrimental to its existence, it has a greater right to determine 
the composition of the goods that it would permit to be import¬ 
ed within its borders and to exclude those that it may consider 
to be harmful to its population. 

There can be no doubt that foreign cloth is the most harm¬ 
ful among all our imports. The mill industry may for a time 
flourish somehow, it may also show a temporary prosperity by 
various manipulations or by favourable accidents; but unless 
it secures eflfective protection against all foreign cloth, it is 
bound to go under sooner or later, and certainly much sooner 
than one expects. Some day or other there is bound to be a 
real sustained mass awakening, wbetlier mad and undisciplined 
but organised in its own madness, or (as I hope), disciplined 
and organised non-violently. And when it comes the indige¬ 
nous mill industry, unless it !s recognised as their own by the 
masses, will perish in the flames that must overtake foreign 
cloth. It is time for the mill-owners to make common cause 
with Khadi and wrest protection from an unwilling Govern¬ 
ment There is room enough for years to come for both, if 
the province of each is now marked out and rigidly respected. 
It is then possible for them to prosper in spite of Government 
aloofness and even insidious opposition. But this pre-supposes 
intelligent sacrifice on the part of the milLowners, a vital com¬ 
bination amongst them and an iron determination to carry 
through their programme. 

Iwasgladto notice an authoritative repudiation of the 
rumour that a cut in the wages of the mill-hands was contem- 
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as a reply to the Government's deciaipiu It would 
suicidal. What is wanted at this time is not antagonising 
labour, but making coramoa cause with labour and regard¬ 
ing mill-hands as much proprietors of the mills as the 
share-holders and agents. If the share-holders supply the 
capital, the labourers supply the muscle for the con¬ 
version of capital into cloth* A combination, therefore, bet¬ 
ween the mill-owners, the mlihhands and the masses would 
be an irresistible combination which the Government dare not 
ignore. Will the mill-owners have enough foresight, courage 
and patriotism for the task ? The is. W. ratio, it was contend¬ 
ed {with a great degree of force in the contention), was u hit 
against that great industry and a gift to Lancashire. I wonder 
whether this last hit will stir the milt-owners to right action. 
No petition, no resolution in the Legislative Assembly will be 
of any use unless it is backed by effective massactioDj and, in 
my bumble opinion, it is not possible to conceive of any milder 
mass action than I have ventured to suggest. 


zjrdjune, ig2f 

the: forthcoming tour 

By M. K. Gandhi 

If the progresH am supposed to be making continues to 
the end of the month. Drs, Subbarao and Krishuaswami Rao 
who have been kindly attending on me tell me. that I should be 
able to resume a moderate amount of tduring taken in easy 
stages. In view, therefore, of the possible resumption! I would 
like the workers and all concerned to bear in mind that I shall 
not be able^ to sustain the strain to which I seemed to be equal 
up to the end of March, Processions and noises must be aban¬ 
doned and people should be repeatedly warned again sc crowd¬ 
ing round me shouting and touching my feet; not may I be 
expected to visit institutions m the places to which I maybe 
taken. One meet ag and informal discassion with workers is 
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il I shall be able to manage per day. It is, I kn 
to use Cbikballapur as my iUustiratioa to show 
iiow not to do it. The people of Chikbatlapur have l^ea 
.extraordinarily kind to me personally, A friend who noticed 
the exquisite attention paid to me at Nandi Hill by the repre¬ 
sentatives who used to come from Cliikbullapur from time to 
time to see that everything was supplied and in order, and who 
noticed the loving attention of the volunteers all drawn from 
representative families of Mysore, could not help remarking 
that it was a wonderful manifestation of selfless love that the 
people of Mysore exhibited, in that I had done nothing, specially 
for the fieople of Mysore, 1 had hardly even seen the country ex¬ 
cept for the dying visits to Bangalore. I could not help endors¬ 
ing the spontaneous remark made by this friend. It was so true. 
The reception conunittee of Chikballapur left no stone unturn¬ 
ed to anticipate my wants and supply them at considerable 
sacnSee of time and money, I would therefore gladly have 
avoided using Chikballapur for an unfavourable illustration* 
But what happened there was so typical that I must not 
omit to mention it* Although there was to be no procession^ 
and 1 was to be taken quickly and quietly to the place of the 
meeting which was to be perfectly noiseless, the leaders and the 
people lost their heads when they saw my car, and though the 
sun was beating hot, Mr, Hamza Husain Saheb, who is the 
chairman of the general reception committee and who was 
.escorting me, had to submit to the pain of seeing the hood 
taken oS and the motor carried in procession at a snairs pace, 
Officiating Dewanaad ex-Police Commissioner though he was, 
he knew that at this moment he was connected with a repre¬ 
sentative of India's paupers, and as such had meekly to submit 
to the risk of all the good that Nandi had done to his charge 
being undone, 1 pleaded with the leaders whom I had seen 
in Nandi and who were near the car to restrain the enthusiasm 
and quickly take the motor to the meeting place, * We shall 
soon reach it/was the only reply I could get. The meeting, 
too, was none too orderly, aad on the top of that, though the 
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of the audfence did not undeislilftd 
\^i^dress was read to me in that language in spite of my repeat¬ 
ed warning in these page% that it would be more in keeping 
with the surroundings, at least at meetings where poor people 
gather in thousands, to conduct proceedings in their mother 
tongue supplying me when necessary with a translation in 
Hindi. But this much most be said ‘tV>r ChikbaSlapur. Its 
mistakes too were due to affection. I was told that they never 
had a popular meeting of this character before. They natur¬ 
ally did not wish to damp the enthusiasm of the people* They 
lost their heads themselves for the moment, being caught in 
the wave of eisthusiasm, and for the Hindi translation possibly 
they had not a single person in Chikhallapor knowing Hindi. 
But let the other local reception committees proht by the 
unavoidable mistakes of ChikballapUr. Let them have pre¬ 
vious rehearsals in cheeking their enthusiasm. Let them 
translate It into Khadi purchases and hard W'ork at the spinning, 
ivheel. That would be an’inteiiigeutt profitable and national 
application of the energy created by the enthusiasm, and it 
wmld not only gladden their guest but will also strengthen 
him body^ mind and soul. 


Indecent Advertisemnts* 

Lying on my back and trying at times, in obedience to^ 
medical instructions, to take my mind off serious reading, I 
chance upon advertisement sheets of news-papers. They are- 
sometimes painfully instructive. I see often in respectable 
papers advertisements of a lewd nature. The headings are 
deceptive. In one case, the heading was ‘ books relating to' 
Y&ga' On looking at the contents of the advertisement I 
discovered hardly one book out of ten having any reference to 
Yegai all the rest had reference to sex, suggesting that young 
men and women may indulge in sexual pleasures without 
coming to grief, promising ta divulge secret remedies. I came 
upon worse things which I do not propose to copy in these 
pages. Hardly a newspaper is free from liquor advertisements,. 
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K^wertisementB tegardiag medicines designed to debase ar 
iipt youthful minds. The editors aod the proprietors who 
are themselves known to be pure and opposed to drink, to 
smoking and such other evils, are at times found not to be 
averse to deriving an income from adveriisements which are 
obviously intended to spread the evils which they shun. The 
argument sometimes advanced is that it is not possible to con¬ 
duct a newspaper on any other condition. But is it necessary 
to conduct newspapers at any cost ? Is the good that they do 
so great as to outweigh the evil that mischievous advertise¬ 
ments cause ? We have a iournaliscs’ association. Is it not 
possible through it to cultivate a uniform code of morals among 
them and to create a public opinion that would make it im¬ 
possible for a respectable journal to violate the prescribed 
code f 


3Qth June, 

OUR SHAME 

BY M, K. Gandhi 

Sjt. S, D, Kadkarni is a clear waiter, and has a very large 
heart for the so-calied untouchables, I publish in another 
colucDu, without aoy aiteratian, a letter* from him, in which he 
has poured out his feelingfor the suppressed classes. And he 
has rightly used me as a peg, on which to hang his indictment 
of the touchables. Leaving aside, however, myself out of 
account, it seems to me, that his deep feeling has overpowered 
the sense of logic which as a rule does not fail him. I venture 
to think, that terrible as the case for untouchables is, it had no 
place either in the discussions of the AlNIndia Congress Com* 
mittee at Bombay, or at the Unity Conference at Delhi, when 
the noestion of Hindu-Muslim unity alone was on the 
anviL dt would have been just as logical to discuss at these 
meetings the question, say, of the woes of child widows, terrible 
as these are, as it would have been to handle the question of 
* Omitted in this collect ion. 
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ability. But the slight illogicality of the letter rn 
allowed to blur the very important question so forcibly 
presented bySjt. Nadkarni* I entirely agree with him, that if 
there h no Swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity, much less is 
there Swaraj without the removal ox the shame of Hinduisni, 
which untouchability certainly is, I am unconcerned with the 
-question, what place untouchables will have iu any political 
constitution that may be drawn up. Every one of the artifi* 
cial props, that may be set up in the constitution, will be 
broken to bits, if we Hindus do not wish to play the game. The 
reasoning I have given against separate electorates and against 
separate treatment in the constitution is equally applicable in 
the case of iintouchables. This removal of untouch ability is 
not to be brought about by any legal enactment, It will only be 
brought about, when the Hindu conscience is roused to action, 
and of its own accord the shame. It is a duty the 

touchables owe to the untouchables, 

“Let them not wait till the Suppressed Class Leagues and 
Touchable-Untouchable riots open their eyes to the needs of 
the most needy among us Indians,*^ This is a terrible sentence 
occurringin the concluding portion of the letter. It is impos¬ 
sible to deny the force behind it. It reminds me of the conver¬ 
sation, that took place between the late Hari Narayan Apte and 
myself just before Gokhale died. It was at the Servants of 
India Society's quarters in Poona, that I was pleading for work 
amongst the so-called higher classes, rather than agitating 
amongst the suppressed classes after the fashion of some mis¬ 
sionaries, and creating unrest among them. 1 was new to the 
work, I had not drunk deep of the ode an of miseries, in which 
the suppressed classes were being drowned, as the late Hari 
Narayan Apte had. In my philosophical prudence I asked 
this reformer, burning with the shame of the wrongs heaped 
upon the suppressed classes by the suppressitig classes, 
whether he would incite suppressed classes against us. Instant- 
fy and indignantly came the reply: “Certainly, if I could, I 
would make them rebel against us today, and wrest from us 
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free what we will not give them voluntarily and as a matter 




of duty.” 

Much progress has been achieved in the matter of this 
reform, But infinitely more remains to be done. Most reforms 
have been preceded by bloodshed. There seems to arrive a 
point, at which patience of the downtrodden is exhausted, and 
takinjg the law into their own hands and maddened with grief 
and rage, they make short work of the tyrant, and in their turn 
repeat, on an opportunity occurring, all the mistakes of the 
tyrant. Though, therefore, I share now to the fullest extent, 
I hope, the indignation that filled Hari Narayan Apte, I must 
work in the hope, that the so-called higher dass Hindus will, 
whilst there is yet time, retrace their steps, and render to the 
suppressed dasses the justice, which has become long overdue, 
and, in the further hope, that should the former not repent, the 
suppressed classes will know better than to rise in revolt against 
the wrong-doers. I must continue to work in the hope, that 
they will vindicate themselves and their Hinduism by going 
through a process of conscious suffering and self-purification, 
and thus proving themselves superior Hindus to those who are' 
today disgracing themselves and Hinduism Vjefore mao and- 
God Every individual Hindu, who feels as Sjt, Nadfcarni does ■ 
for the untouchables, can meanwhile make common cause with' 
them by himself or herself becoming untouchable by sharing; 
their sorrows and their trials. 


7 th July, 1927 

DESHABANDHU DAY AT DARJEELING 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The reader will be glad to share the following with me- 
from Mrs. Blair from Darjeeling: 

*' It may perhaps interest you to know, that the Darjee¬ 
ling Mahila Samiti held a meeting on June isth in memory 
of the great patriot, the late Mr. C. R, Das, at which* 
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^.jrimati Urmita Devi spoke. Her subject was the w 
ingof Khadi and the obligation on those who wished to 
help the poor of their country, to spin at least half an hour 
a day. On the following Wednesday, 22nd inst., nine of 
the members in the presence of Shrimati Urinita Devi pro¬ 
mised to spin at least half an hour a day. Later on they 
may feel worthy to become members of the A. I. S. .A. 
At present they arc going to spin in order to be able to 
give warm clothes in the winter to the Baby Clinic and the 
Hospital.” 

It is a good thing, that the ladies of Darjeeling observed 
the amiivecsary of Deshabandhu in the manner described by 
Mrs. Blair, I hope, that the nine ladies who have given their 

names vtili persist in their effort. We have in this country's 

habit of making promises in a fit of enthusiasm, keeping them 
for a time, and then forgetting them altogether. I hope that 
tVtese members will be steadfast enough to continue their 
sacciScial spinning, so long as a single Indian has to starve for 
want of work in his or her own home. One knows the fashion 
of saying, ‘ If they have no work, why do they not emigrate, 
why do they not go to the tea plantations, why do they not go 
to the cities where labour is in demand, and earn as much as 
8 annas f’ I have in these pages often demonstrated the falsity 
of this argument. Millions cannot leave their home, even if 
■they wish to. And it would be a calamity if they all did. Coal 
at the pit's mouth in Newcastle is probably to be had for 
nothing, or very' little. But such cannot be the case in Bombay. 
If Bombay must use Newcastle coal, it has to pay for trans¬ 
port, Similarly work to be had in Bombay will be of no use to 
the millions, who cannot, will not and must not leave their 
cottages and fields. Work has got therefore to be transported 
to their cottages, and inversely as in the case of coal at New¬ 
castle, the work transported to cottages is less paying than 
work in Bombay in terms of coin, Butin terms of mental 
satisfaction, and grain or vegetable, the work obtained in the 
cottages is far more profitable than that obtainable in Bombay. 
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AD! KARNATAKAS 
By M* K. Gandhi 

All the readers of [ndia may not know who Adt- 

Karnatakas are. They are the suppressed classes of Karnatak. 
Just as at the Raniparaj Confereacei friends of the lianiparaj 
altered the name ICaliparaj to the more appropriate name 
Raniparaj^ so the suppressed classes all over India have been 
not uanatUTdUy taking for themselves names which have no 
bad odour about them. In this spirit the suppressed classes in 
Karuatak describe themselves as Adi Karnatakas, And so I 
notice under that heading two paragraphs in the address of the 
DEwan of Mysore to its Representative Assembly, One 
observes from these paragraphSi that "exceptional facilities have 
been created for the education of the members of these classes, 
and methods have been adopted to suit their special cireyin¬ 
stances/ ‘ Among these methods are scholarships, exemptions 
from school fees, a free supply of clothes and school requisites^ 
free hostels; and over and above the right of admission to all 
schools, €05 speciai schools have been provided for them. There 
are altogether l 6 ,S 7 S students of this class receiving tuition in 
Mysore/ An attempt is being made to organise a co-operative 
agricultural scheme with due provision of land, liVG'Stock and 
direction/ 

The paragraphs end with the following suggestion; 

""These people ought to be the strength of our 
strength. Shall we let them become our weakness ? They 
have a rankling sense of wrong which only kindness caa 
heal The aim should be to * Hiriduise' them more and 
more, for they belong to the Hindu community, and to offer 
them every facility to remain within the fold. They will 
be a mighty accession to the strength of our body politic ; 
if not, they will be an equally heavy subtraction from it. 
Alienated, they will introduce an additional element of 
heterogeneity which will further complicate the already 
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No possible meaDS of 
amelioration should be neglected, and every friend of" 
Hindu society, every lover of IVTysore, should supplement 
the efforts of Government with all his strength/’ 

This suggestion is a gentle warning both to the Christian 
missionary and the Musalman missionary not to tr> to wean 
these suppressed classes from Hinduism, but if they at all wish 
to interfere, to act so that they may become better Hindus* If 
the suggestion is acted upon by the parties concerned, it will be 
a substantial contribution towards the attainment of real peace' 
in the land* 


7 th July, 

THE COW IN MYSORE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I have received letters from Cow Protection Societies m 
Mysore, jirotesting against my letter to the Mysora Cow Pro¬ 
tection Committee appointed by the State*. My letter was in 
answer to a questionaire issued by that Committee* Extracts 
from that letter published in the Madras press led the Cow 
Protection Societies in question to think, that I was totally 
against legal prohibition of cow slaughter under any circum-^ 
stances whatsoever, I was surprised to receive these letters,, 
and I wondered whether, in a moment of forgetfulness or 
inadvertence, 1 had ever said that there should never be any 
legislation against cow slaughter. I therefore asked for a copy 
of luy letter from the Cow Protection Committee, which 
they have kindly sent me. As the letter represents my con¬ 
sidered opinion, and as it has been given some importance by 
the Com m it tee and has caused misunderstanding among the 
public of Mysore interested in this very important question, I 
reproduce the whole of it below: 

** I must apologise to you for the very long delay in 
acknowledging your letter of 27th November 1926. I duly 
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fved your first iutimatrop, which I thought was purely 
formal and as 1 had nothing efiective to say, I did not send 
you a reply. From your second letter, however, 1 observe that 
you were anxious to have my opinion. But when 1 received it, 
I was so overwhelmed with work, that I had no time to coHect 
my thoughts and give you a considered reply- Even as it is, 
I am sending you this reply in the midst of my Bihar tour, I 
hope you will accept these facts as sufficient excuse for the 
delay that has been caused in sending you my reply. Probably 
now it is of no use. Even so I give myself the satisfaction of 
telling yon, that there was no discourtesy intended by mein the 
first instance in not replying, and now in replying at a time 
when my reply may prove too late. 

In matters of religion I am against any state interference^ 
and the cow question is in India a mixed matter of religion and 
economy. So far as economy is concerned, I have no doubt 
that it is the concern of every state, whether Hindu or Musal- 
man, to conserve the cattle supply. But, if I have undei stood 
your question aire rightly, the underlying note is whether the 
State would be justified in interposing itself between Hindus 
and Musaltnans and regulate cow slaughter even for purposes 
which Musalmans considered to be religious. In India which 
I consider to be as much the land of Hindus born in it as of 
Musalinans, Christians and others born in it, even a Hindu 
State may not prohibit cow slaughter for purposes considered 
lobe religious by any of its subjects, without the consent of the 
intelligent majority of such subjects, so long as such slaughter 
is conducted in private and without any inteotioB of provoking 
or giving offence to Hindus* That the very Knowledge of any 
such slaughter v/ould give offence to Hindus is inevitable. But 
unfortunately we know, that in India cow slaughter is often 
resorted to to defy and wound Hindu sentiment. This should 
be put down by every slate that has the slightest regard for its 
subjects. But in my opinion the economic side of the cow 
question, if it is properly handled, automatically provides for 
the delicate religious side* Cow slaughter should be and can 
15 
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ade economicaify imiKJSsihie^ whereas unfortunately of "all 
places in the world it is the sacred animal of the Hindus 
which has become the cheapest for slaughter. To this end I 
suggest the following; 

1. The State should in the open market buy out every 
cattle offered for sale by outbidding every other buyer, 

2 . The State should run dairies in all principal towns 
ensuring a cheap supply of milk, 

3 * The State should run tanneries where the hides, 
bones^ etc., of all dead cattle in its possession should be 
utilised, and should offer to buy again in the open market 
all private*owned dead cattle. 

4, The State should keep model cattle-farms, and 
instruct the people in the art of breeding and keeping 
cattle, 

5 * The State should make liberal provision for pasture 
land aud import the best experts in the world for imparting 
a knowledge of the science of cattle to the people, 

d. There should be a separate department created 
for the purpose, and no profit should be made in the depart¬ 
ment, so that the people may receive the full bcnefft of 
every improvemeiit, that might be made in the different 
breeds of cattle, and other matters pertaining to them, 
“The foregoing scheme presupposes the State up-keep of 
all old, maimed and diseased cattle. This no doubt constitute!? 
a heavy burden, but it is a burden which all states, but above all 
a Hindu state, should gladly bear. My own study of the <iues- 
tionleads meto think chat running of scientMc dairies and 
tanneries would enable the State to cover the expenses of the 
upkeep of cattle that have become economically useless, apart 
froTTi the manure they yield, and to sell at market rates leather, 
leather-goods, milk and milk products, besides manure and 
tnauy other things that can bo manufactured from dead cattle, 
and which today, owing to want of scientific kaowledge or false 
sentiment, are practically going to waste, or from which thei 
greatest advautage is not received. If you desire any furtaar. 


I 
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^atioQ on the scheme submitted, by way of elaboration of 



any parts of it* you will please let me know/' 

Neither the discussion with the members of the several 
■Cow Protection Societies, nor the correspondence before me 
warrants any alteration of the opinion expressed in this letter. 
The reader will observe that I have nowhere said* that there 
'Should never be any legislation against cow slaughter. But 
what 1 have said is* that there should be no prohibitiou of cow 
slaughter by legislation without the consent of the inieiiigenl 
majority of the subject:^ adversely afi;ected by it. Therefore, the 
Mysore State will be perfectly justified, and indeed, bound to 
undertake legislation prohibiting cow slaughter, if it has the 
^consent of the inteUigent majority of its Masalman population. 
The members of the Cow Protection Societies that met me 
assured me that the relations between Hindus and Musalmans 
•in Mysore were cordial, and that a majority of Musalmans in 
Mysore were as much in favour of kgisiative prohibition as 
Hindus, and I was glad to be assured by them, that many 
Europeans, especially missionaries, were in favour of such 
prohibiUon. So far, therefore, as the question of legislation in 
Mysore is concerned, if the,statements made to me are correct 
the way is clear for legislative prohibition* But let me 
reiterate what I have pointed out in my letter, and what i 
have emphasised so often in these columns* namely* that 
legislative prohibition is the smallest part of any programme 
of cow protection* The trend of the letters received by me* 
and the activity of most Cow Protection Societies, however, 
show, that they would be satisfied with mere legal prohibition, 
I wish to warn all such societies against staking their all on 
legislation. We have already too much of it io this law^ridden 
country. People seem to think, that when a bw is passed 
against any evil, it will die without any farther effort. There 
never was a grosser selMeception* Legislation is intended 
and is effective against an ignorant or a small evil-minded, 
minority; but no legislation which is opposed by an mteliig- 
vfint and organised public opinion, or under cover of religion by 
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latical minoHtyi can ev'er succeed. The oaorje I study tHe 
■Question of cow protection, the stronger the conviction grow&- 
lipon me, that protection of the cowand her progeny can be 
attained, only if there is continuous and sustained constructive 
effort along the lines suggested by me. There may be, proba¬ 
bly there is, room for supplementing or amending the cons¬ 
tructive programme sketched by me. But there is no room 
for doubting the absolute necessity of a vast constructive 
programme, if India's cattle are to be saved from destruction. 
And the preservation of cattle really means also a step towards 
the preservation of the starving millioos of India's men and 
women, who have also been reduced to the condition of her 
cattle. The Indian states undoubtedly can in this as in many 
such matters give the lead to the rest of India, And among, 
the states, probably, there is none better fitted, or better able, 
to make the right beginning than Mysore. It has, from all- 
accounts received by me, a ^x>pular prince, an enlightened 
public opinion, no Hindu-Miisalman question, and a sym* 
pathetic Diwan. Mysore had also the Imperial Institute of 
Dairying and AutmaJ Husbandry, and Mr, William Smith, the 
Imperial' Dairy Expert, is hiPiself stationed at Bangalore.. 
The State has, therefore, alt the materials necessary for 
evolving a constructive policy. Add to this the fact, that 
Nature has endowed Mysore with a glorious climate. The title a 
Hindu king dearly cherishes is that of defender of the cow and 
the brahman. X"he cow means not merely the animal, the giver 
of milk and innumerable other things to India, but it means 
also the helpless, the downtrodden and the poor. Brahman 
means the representative of divine knowledge and experience. 
But today, alas I Hindu princes are powerless, and in many 
cases even mdifferent, if not unwilling, to ensure this full pro¬ 
tection, Unless the States and thelpeople co-operate with one 
another to control and regulate the breeding of cattle, the 
production of milk supply, and the disposal of dead cattle, for 
the t>ene6t of the peopk-as a whole, the cattle of India wiU 
be bred but to die an unnaturai death at the hands of the 
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notwithstanding all the legislation that may be passed 
against cow slaughter The ignorance of Nature’s Law will be 
accepted as no excuse when men and women of India appear 
before the Throne of Judgment, 

I was shocked to learn from the members of the Cow Fro- 
tection Society, that beef slaughtered in Bangalore and in 
Mysore was given to the animals in the State gardens, that 
beef was much cheaper than any other meat, and that the Adi 
Karnatakas, who chimed to be and were recognised as Hindus. 

’ and who knew the Ramavana and the ^fahabharaia as well as 
any other Hindu, were addicted to beef-cating\ If all this is 
true, the better-placed Hindus are clearly to blame for such a 
state of things. If the Adi Karnatalcas do not respect the 
sanctity of the cow, it is because they know no better. But 
what is tube aakl of the Hindus, who have so criminally neg¬ 
lected their brethren as to omit to acquaint them with a funda* 
iinental truth of Hinduism ? 


Tth July, iq 27 

WHAT IS A POLITICAL ASSOCIATION ? 

BY M. K. Gandhi 

J read the following in the Hindu of the 35th June last: 

*' Under rule 23 (l) of Government Servants ’ Conduct 
Rules, Goven ment have, I understand, prohibited Govern¬ 
ment servants from subscribing to the Khadi fund, which 
is in aid of the All-India Spinners * Association* The 
reasons for this prohibilion are stated to be, (i) that it is 
an association, established with the consent of the All-India 
Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, (2) that it declares itself prepared to receive 
and acknowledge yarn subscriptions for membership of 
the Congress and (3) that therefore it mint be regarded as 
a political association/' 

if the information supplied by the special correspondent of^ 
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is correct, the ruling of the Madras Government 
me to be a case of perverted judgment* and a gross 
interfcTence with the private liberty - jf its servants. If it is 
intended merely as an attack upon IChadi or the All-India 
Spinners ’ Association, 1 have no doubt that both will survive 
the shock. And if it k an invitation to the A lb India Spinners ^ 
Association to sever its connection with the Congress, I should’ 
be extremely sorry if-I discovered that the Association had 
done anything to deserve such an invitation. The Association 
is proud of its being an integral part of the Congress organU 
satiop, and it will deem it an honour and a privilege to work 
under the Congress banner, so long as that venerable national 
institution regards it as worthy of its patronage. B ut if merely 
owning the parentage and patronage of the Congress, an insti¬ 
tution becomes a political association, the interpret at ion would 
involve most awkvi’'ard consequences, which I hope no self- 
respecting Govenument servant will tolerate. 

There are many schools for suppressed class children run 
in set'eral provinces under the Congress aegis, and with Con¬ 
gress funds, to which Government servants also have been 
known to contribute without any secrecy. Was it wrong for 
them to do so? And are schools for ‘untouchables* political 
bodies, because they are run with Congress funds and by 
Congressmen ? Provincial Congress Committees have been 
known to open famine relief funds, and invite subscriptions to 
which Government servants have subscribed. Was it a breach, 
of Govern meat Servants Conduct Rules ? These relief com¬ 
mittees were and the suppressed class committees are integral 
parts of the Congress organisation* Are they, therefore, politi¬ 
cal associations ? The Congress may open hospitals as an 
integral part of the Congress organisation and its activity. 
Will the hospitals therefore become political assodations? 
Khadi is at the present moment an iutegral part of the Congress 
franchise. Is i> a crime therefore for Government servants to 
wear it? "is it not possible for the Congress to have its politi¬ 
cal, its social, its moral, its economic, medical, sociological anefc 



appears U 




yet wtifjily self-gcwefning and wholly independent each of 
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the others? Every Congressman regrets that the Congress, 
although amang all the national bodies it is the most indu- 
ential and the most important, is not yet able to command men 
and money enough to organise every depattment of national 
life. But as time goes on, and as it is able to draw to it men 
of the right staBip, as well as money, it will certainiy touch 
every part of our national life. It would be ridiculous then to 
say, that all its non-political activities became tainted with 
politics, and were therefore taboo to the (^vernment servants. 
And if the Government dared to issue such a boycott, it would 
prove to be its own death warrant. 

I am paiofnOy conscious of the fact that the Congress is a 
Inprr rvVt ftom attaining that height. But when it does, the 


t will be absorbed by it, and there will be nobody to 
it, or interfere with the Congress intluence. That 


:/v ere merit has been able,—assuming that the information 
given in tlie Hindu is coirecl,—to regard the AILlndia Spin* 
ners" Association as a political associatioa, shows, that the 
Congress influence is at a discount at the present motrient, 
that the public voice is inefiective, and that therefote, it is open 
for the Government to issuo any ruling, no matter how insuJ- 
ting, or how ridiculous, it may be. 1 can only hope, that there 
will be Governmeni servants courageous enough to disregard 
this monstrous ruling, and openly help the Spinners' Associa¬ 
tion, which in spite of the Governraent order, I submit, is 
entirely a non*poHtical body, and was in so many words 
intended by the Congress to be and to remain, for the reasons 
stated in the resolution, which brought the Association into 
being. Here are the words of the resolution# which is part of 
the constitution of the All-India Spinners" A ssociation: 

** Whereas the time has arrived for the establishment of an 
expert organisation for the developraeiit of handspinning and 
Khaddar, and whereas experience has shown, that such 
development is not possible without a permanent organisation. 
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jled and uncontrolled hypolHics, by political changes 
fea/ bodies, aa organisation called the All-India Spinners’ 
Association is hereby established with the consent of the All- 
India Congress Committee, as an integral part of the Congress 
organisation, but with independent exislenee and powers." 

Two things stand out unequivocal and emphatic in this 
preamble, namely, that it is unaffected and uncontrolled fay 
politics, political changes, or political bodies, and that it has an 
independent existence and powers. How such an association 
could be called a political association, simply because it is an 
integral part of the Congress, and also because tike a bank it 
has accepted the agency of the Congress for the collection of 
yarn subscription, passes comprehension. But acts of govern¬ 
ments ace often incomprehensible. It would have beer, more 
honest, if the reported action of the Madras Government had 
taken the form of a straight order to its servants to have 
nothing to do with the All-India Spinners’ Association on the 
simple and intelligible ground, that it does not like the penetra¬ 
tion of the Charkha into the villages and the consequent 
progress pf Khadi and all that it means. 


§L 


7 th July, 1937 
AGE 3 -OLD PROBLEM 
By M. iC. Gandhi 

A Sannyasi from Aloaoda writes as follows : 

" In replying to a correspondent, you have said in 
Young India of 15th April last, that even if you were 
attacked by a snake, you would not wish to kill it. In ray opi¬ 
nion,this would.be improper;for in the first place, you would 
be thereby killing yourself, and secondly, by letting such a 
venomous reptile free, you would be instrumental in causing 
injury to others. Take another instance. Ifthe owner of 
a house, in which a snake has entered, removed the snake 
without killing it from his house, it is sure to enter some 




Louse and injure its inmates. Surely the responsibility 
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tot the injury, it may be fatal,to the inmates of the other 
house, done by the snake that was let off, will be on the 
►head of him, who has under a false notion of pity let the 
snake oflf. There are mary other reptiles, beasts and 
insects which injure human beings or spread disease. Sorely 
il the destruction of this life be considered himsa, then it is 
infinitely less than the destrixtion wrought by these crea¬ 


tures, Let it be granted that when a man kills for hi^ own 


sake, it is kmsa; but it cannot be when destruction is 
resorted to for the sake of saving many other precious lives. 
After all, the quality of an act is determined by the motive 


prompting it, and when the motive for destruction is the 


higher good, such destruction becomes a duty and ceases 
to be hitnsa* I would like you to answer this argument in 
t he pages of Voting India .' 

The Sannyasi^s argument is ages old. There is no doubt 
that there is very considerahle force in It, Had it rtr^t been so, 
destruction would not have gone an as it has from ancient 


times. Few men arc wantonly wicked. The most heinous and 


the most crnel crimes of which history has record have been 
committed under cover of religion or equally other noble 
motive. But in my opinion, we are no better off for the des¬ 
truction that has gone on even under the highest sanction, that 
is, of rejigion. No doubt destruction in some form or other of 
some life is inevitable. Life lives upon life* Hence only is 
the highest bliss'attainable ascribed by seers to a state, in 
which life is possible without the necessity of a perishable 
►case, for whose sustenance destruction becomes at all neces- 
*$ary. And, it is possible for man whilst in the body to hope 
to attain that state, only if he confines himself to the least 
possible destruction such as is caused m his taking of veget¬ 
able life. The freer he is, consciously and deliberately, from 
►the necessity of living upon the destruction of other life, the 
jiearer he is to Truth and God. That all mankind is not 
ikeiy to accept what may appear to be an unattrac- 
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exisEence does oot affect the validity of my arguments 
en, who kad this life of utter selflessness and of pity for the 
raeauest: creature that lives, able us to understaad the power 
of God^ and serve as kaven to lift up humanity, and light its 
path towards its goal. We have no right to destroy life that 
cannot create. It seems to me to be atheistical to think,- 
that God has created some life only to be destroyed by man, 
either for his pleasure or for sustaining a body, which, he knows, 
i$ after all doomed to death any moment. We do not know 
what part the many so-calkd noxious creatures play in the 
economy of nature. We shall never know the laws of Nature 
by destiucti'on. We have records of men, whose love has 
travelled beyond their kind, living in perfect safety even in the 
midst of ferocious beasts. There seems to be so m iich affinity 
between ail life, that tigers, lions and snakes have refrained from 
harming men, who have shed all fear of them and will approach 
them as friends. 

The argument* that if I do not destroy a snake known to 
be venomous, he will cause death of many men and women, is 
deceptive, H is no part of niy duty to set about seeking out 
ail the venomous creatures and destroying them. Nor need 1 
take it for granted, that if I do not destroy a snake I encounter 
it is bound to bite the next passer-by, I must not be the judge 
between the snake and my neighbours, I have sufficiently 
discharged my duty to my neighbours if I do unto them as I 
would that they should do unto me, and if I do not expose them 
to any greater risk than 1 do myself, and if I do not better my 
own condition in any way whatsoever at their expense, I may 
not therefore leave the snake in my neighbour's compound as 
is very often done. The utmost I can do is to leave the reptile 
as much out of harm's way as possible, and warn my neighbours 
about its appearance in the neighbourhood and its disposal by 
me, 1 am aware, that this is no comfort for my neighbours*, 
nor any protection ; but we are living in the midst of death 
trying to grope our way to Truth* Perhaps it is as well, that, 
we are beset with danger at every point in our life; for, in spite- 
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‘ knowledge of the danger and of oor precarious existence, 
our indifference to the Source of all life is excelled onlv by uur 
amazing arrogance. 

I am not satisfied with the answer given to the Sannyasi. 
His letter, which is written in Hindi, shows that my correspon¬ 
dent is himself a fellow seeker after Truth* Hence only have J 
felt the calUo answer his query in public. My own position is 
pitiable. My mteUect rebels against the destruction of any 
life in any shape whatsoever. But my hi;art is not strong 
enough to befriend those creatures, which, expenence has 
shown, are destructive. The language convincing confidence, 
which comes from actual experience, fails nie and it will conti¬ 
nue to be so, so long as I am cowardly enough to fear snakes, 
tigers and the like, I have entered upon the reply with the 
greatest diffidence* But I felt, that it would be wrong not to 
declare my belief for fear of losing caste and being regarded as 
a dangerous animal myself. I was once so regarded by friends 
in South Africa* We were all sitting at a table, and discussion 
turned upon the very topic 1 have here discussed, They were 
English missionery friends. They did not mind my views about 
transmigration, cow^ protection, vegetarianism, though they all 
appeared to be very^ crude to them. But they could not help 
betraying their disgust, which was written in their faces, when 
I said, that I would not, if God gave me the courage, kill a snake 
even if 1 knew, that not to kill would be certain death for me. 
Disgust was hidden by the suppressed laughter which accom¬ 
panied ' Oh! you are a dangerous man then f" 


I 4 lh Jufyr 1927 

REFORM OF FANjRAPOLE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

It has been my privilege during my convalescence at 
Bangalore to pay regular visits to the Imficrial Animal Hus¬ 
bandry and Dairy Institute, and to take there, what may l>e 
called, regular lessons. Mr, William Smith, is the Imperial 
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^ Expert and Head of this lastitutc, and his assistair 
have most carefully shown me the working of the Institute and 
the different departments into which it is divided» I trust 1 
■ shall make use of the knowledge thus gained in conducting 
the dairying experiment at the Satyagraha Ashram on behalf 
of the All-India Cow Protection Association, As a result of 
several discussions with Mr* Smith I asked him kindly to 
prepare for me notes on the working of panjrapotes and an 
methods of Gattk 4 mprove:nent in our villages, which he very 
.kindly and promptly undertook to do* I am already in posses¬ 
sion of two valuable notes, 1 give below his note on Panjrap&ies^ 
Some of the existing panjrapales mth more or less per¬ 
manent and assured incomes are fairly well managed, and do 
provide a comfortable refuge for a certain number of cattle 
which have ceased to be economically useful in their old age* 
In many of these institutions it is however not an uncommon 
thing, when trade is bad and subscriptions are slow in coming 
in, to dnd cattle being kept in these places in a state of starva¬ 
tion which must mean great suffering to the animals and which 
eventually kills them, incases like this instead of being a 
refuge for the animals the Coshala becomes a cow killing 
institution, the method of killing being a cruel death by 
starvation. In at least six cases have 1 seen the cattle in 
being starved to death. The first thing then to be 
done with the existing pmjr^pol^s is to see that they do not 
under any circumstances ’whatever admit to their shelters a 
larger number of animals than they can feed properly, house 
■comfortably and take care of until they die a realty natural 
death* 

All the larger panjmpoles with an assured income, and 
which can command capital, should in tny opinion be divided 
into three departments, the whole being managed by a trained 
.dairy" farm-manager, 

I. The refuge department where old and economically 
useless cattle excluding buffaloes should be comfortably fed 
uud cared for until they die naturally* 
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A dairy departnient where alt cows sent to the 
panjrapole to escape slaughter and capable of breeding and all 
other cows capable of bearing calves and yielding milk 
should be fed. housed and milked as a commercial dairy herd 
with careful milk recording, and the milk sold to the best 
advantage. The very best class of stud bulls should be used 
in this herd and all calves carefully reared, males not good 
enough for issue as stud bulls to be castrated and those consi¬ 
dered good enough for breeding either transferred to the stud- 
department or issued to villages as breeding bulls All female 
stock to be reared as milkers and breeders. When the 
home-bred progeny of this department gets too numerous for 
the panjrapole to deal with, they could be sold to reputable 
Hindu owners on the distinct understanding that they are to- 
be returned to the refuge department of the panjrapole when 
too old to work or milk. 

3 . A stud department where the very best of the right 
class of breeding bulls should be kept at stud for the use of 
the breeders in the district. The service of these animals 
could be given free-for all cows passed by the expert manager 
as suitable for breeding with the panjrapole stud animals and 
careful records of all servings kept. This department might 
also undertake the castration of all unsuitable animals in the 
district free of charge. 

it is not necessary to take any specific steps to improve- 
the quality of buffaloes. India cannot affoi d to keep any class 
of bovin which does not possess dual purpose qualities i.e., milk 
in the case of the female and draught in the case of the male. 
Generally speaking the male buffalo is unsuitable for field or 
cart work, and consequently unless the males except those 
required for stud purposes are slaughtered at birth, tht;y 
remain an incubus in the country. The majority of the people 
in India do not approve of the killing of any kind of animals., 
and in any case it is not an economic proposition to rear and 
kill these animals for beef, as the value of this class of meat 
in India is far below cost of production. 
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The buffalo exists aod increases in India owing to thelxioT" 
milking quality of the cows, and the aim of aU cattle breeding 
propaganda ought to be to so increase the milk yielding 
capacity of all classes of cows, that fchj;!y will not only provide 
sufEcient milk to rear a strong, healthy calf, but in addition 
to this give as much milk as pay the cost of their feed. If 
and when we attain to this standard there will be no need for 
the buffalo which will be aiitomatically efi mi Dated by economic 
forces. The existing conditions prevailing in many parts of 
India today where a cultivator keeps two or three cows to rear 
bullocks from and one or two buffaloes to provide milk and 
for his househuld, cannot continue* It is too costly and 
there is no reason whatever why the cows now kept for breed¬ 
ing should not in the future rear their calves and provide io 
addition all the milk mdghi required by the household* Our 
cattle have Httle or no beef value and we cannot afford to keep 
^ cows for draught cattle production and buffaloes for milk. The 
cow alone can and roust do both duties, For these reasons 
the panjrapoie societies should confine themselves to caring for 
and improving the cow. Agriculture in India depends upon 
the efficiency of the cow as a bull(x:k producer not the buffalo ; 
and the health of the people can be maintained and improved 
by the milk of the cow. In a sense the buffalo is an inter- 
loper introduced because of the poor milking qualities of the 
cow. 

If all panirapoles employed really qualified men capable 
of managing \htpanjrapoUs on the foregoiog Itaes, they could 
lundoubtedly do a great work for In di a, 

The reader wilt observe from the foregoing that 
Mr, Smith has written with a knowledge of the existing 
panjrap&ies^ He told me that he had visited many of them. In 
his opinion the Pdnjrap&les should serve the purpose not merely 
of being a home for aged and otherwise disabled cattle, but 
also for protecting the cow, and educating the people in the art 
of such protection. To that end they must haye a properly 
.equipped model dairy and a stud department, I add to these 
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ias a tannery department. I discussed with Mr. Smith 
Se^uestion of adding tanneries. The idea appeared attractive 
to him, hot being a specialist he naturally did not want to 
travel beyond his province. Mr. Smith’s cautions remarks 
about the buffalo are worthy of attention. He has not, and he 
>cannot be expected to have, the same feeling about animal 
slaughter, but he recognises that in India any proposition sug¬ 
gesting slaughter of useless animals would be just as much out 
-of place as a proposition for the destruction of aged and disab- 
led parents would be anywhere. He has, therefore, endeavour¬ 
ed to enter into the Hbdti feeling as much as possihle, and 
suggested means of protection and conservation of cattle con¬ 
sistently with Indian traditions, I hope that managers of 
will study the suggestions made in Mr. Smith’s 
important note and make the necessary alterations in their 
.management, which, I am certain, can be made with very little 
extra cost in the beginning, and with much profit in the end. I 
must deal in a future issue with the othtr material Mr. Smith 
has kindly placed at my disposal. 


14th July, ig27 
AN ALL 4 NDIA SCRIPT 
By M. K, Gawdhi 

A Gujarati correspondent wrote some time ago to Nmaji^ 
-van a letter advising that I should print Navajivm in Devana- 
gari script so as to give a practical demonstration of my belief 
in the necessity of there being'one script for all India. Although 
it is my firm conviction that there should be one script for all 
the Indian languages, and that that script can only be Deva- 
nagri, I could not follow the correspondent’s advice for the 
reasons stated in my note in Navajivan, and which I need not 
reiterate here. But there is tio doubt that we ought to seize 
■the opportunity that thejgreat national awakening gives us o 
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bt merely popularising the idea but of doing something con 
Crete io that direction. The Hindu-Muslim madness no doubt 
stands in the way of a thorough reform. But before the ac¬ 
ceptance of Devanagari script becomes a universal fact in 
India, Hindu India has got to be converted to the idea of one 
script for all the languages derived from Sanskrit and the 
Dravidian stock. At the present moment we have Bengali 
script in Bengal, Gurmukhi in the Punjab, Sind hi in Smdhr 
Orriya in Ulkal, Gujarati in Gujarat, Telugu in Andhradesha, 
Tamil in Tamitnad, Malayali in Kerala, Kaoarese in Karnataka 
not to speak of Kaithi in Behar and Modi in the Deccan. If 
all these scripts could be replaced by Devanagari for all practl- 
c-d\ and national purposes, it would mean a tremendous step 
forward. It will help to solidify Hindu India and bring the 
different provinces in closer touch. Any one who has any 
knowledge of the different Indian languages and scripts knoWs 
to his cost what time it lakes to master a new script. For the^ 
loveof his country, no doubt, nothing is difficult, and time 
spent in mastering the different scripts, some of which are 
are very beautiful, is in no way idly spent. But this spirit of 
abandon is not to be expected of millions. Nation alkaders 
have to make things easy for them. Therefore, we must have 
an easily adaptable universal script for all India, and there is 
nothing so adaptable and readymade as Devanagari script. 
There is, or there used to be, an AlMndia organisation for this 
very purpose. I do not know what its activities are at present. 
But if the work has to be done, either the original association 
should be strengthened, or a new one formed for this purpose. 
The movement should in no way be confused with the spread 
of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua Jrmca, The latter work 
is going on very slowly, but steadily. Use of one script will 
facilitate ithe spread of one language. But the functions of 
the two rim parallel only up to a point. Hindi or Hindustani 
is not designed to replace the provincial languages, but is 
intended to supplement them, and to be used for iiiter-proviu- 
cial contact. And till the Hiadu^Muslim tension lasts it 
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^!&ttjd-donlaiDin^ a preponderance of Persian or Arabic 
or Hindi written in Devanagari, and containing a preponder* 
ance of Sanskrit words. When the hearts of the two meet, the 
two forms of the same language will he fused together, and we 
shaU have a resultant of the two, containing as many Sanskrit, 
PersiaTii Arabic or other words as may be necessary for its 
full growth and full expression. 

But one script is undoubtedly designed to displace all the 
different scripts so as to render it eas^’ for people belonging to 
different provinces to learn provincial iaogpages. The best 
w^ay of achieving the purpose is first to make the learning of 
Duvanagari script compulsory at least for Hindus in aO the 
schools, as it is in Gujarat, and secondly to print the ini port aat 
literature in different Indian languages in Devanagari script. 
Such effort has already been made to a certain extent. 1 have 
seen Gitanjali printed in De van agar i script. But the effort 
requires to be made on a large scale, and there should be pro* 
pagaiida carried on for the spread of such books. Though I know 
that it is out ©f fashion just now to suggest anything along 
constructive lines that may bring Hindus and Musalmans 
together, I cannot help repeating what I have said in these 
columns and elsewhere, that Hindus must iearn Urdu jf they 
will come nearer their Musalmaa brethern, and Musalmans^ 
must learn Hindi if they will come nearer their Hindu brelhern. 
Those who have faith in real unity between Hindus and Mu- 
Salmans need not be disconcerted by the present terrible* 
expression of mutual hatred. Their faith, if it h of any value, 
must make them actively but unobtrusively perform whenever 
possible, all acts of mutual toleration, affection and courtsey^ 
and learning of one another's language is the least that one 
can do in that diiection. Is it uot better tor Hindus to learn 
through the many ably-written Urdu bfioks by devout Miisal* 
mans what Musalmans think of the Koran and the Prophet 
and for Musalmans to iearn through equally welbwritten 
Hindi books by devout Hindus what Hindus think of the Gita 
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iishna than that the respective parties shoiiid learn 
5 ad thiaifs that might have been said about their respec¬ 
tive religious books aod their inspirera through their ignorant 
or fanatical detractors ? 


I4ihjul^, 1927 

LIMITATIONS OF SATYAGRAHA 
By M* K. Gandhi 

Aq innocent paragraph, occurring in a letter in reply to 
one covering other subjects, has led to what I venture to call a 
thoughtless misrepresentation of Satyagraha and its author. 
The paragraph is part of a private letter' written in Gujarati to 
Mr, Bharucha, It is no thesis on Satyagraha, and like every 
letter it contaius many things understood between the writer 
of the original letter and that of the reply* It was not meant 
for publication. But when Mr* Bharucha telegraphed asking 
for permission to publish the paragraph, I had no hesitation in 
wiring permission* It appears from the newspaper report 
before me that the speakers at the Nagpur meeting suggested 
that I should have expUined at the time the Nagpur Satya- 
graha was launched out what I have explained in luy letter to 
Mr* Bharucha* I must dissent from the view* Had Mr. Avari 
not ascribed to me endorsement of his campaign, J should not 
even have written the article I did in repudiation * Where I 
cannot help, it is my rule not to hinder by any unnecesaary or 
uncalled-for interference on my part Instead, therefore, of 
giving an exhaustive opmion on what I then knew of Nagpur 
Satyagraha, 1 confined myself to a repudiation and an opiutoii 
on the general atmosphere of violence prevalent in the country. 
And I cannot help s^iying that it vs^as an unlawful use to inajce 
of my private letter for suspending Nagpur Satyagiaha, If those 
who were peroiiLted to see the letter did not accept the reason¬ 
ing contained in it* Moreover when they decided to make 
public use of the letter, they owed it to me to have made clear 
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iem the points which they could not understand, or which 
appeared to them to be inconsistent with my previous writings. 
They owed U to the enthusiastic young men in Nagpur neither' 
to damp their zeal nor to disconcert them by hurling in their 
midst an opinion which the receivers did not understand 
and did not accept. For myself I do not consider it 
to be any part of my duty to express an opinion upon 
the many insane things that are going on in this country, 
for I am humble enough to recogutae that what may 
lappear to me to he insane need not appear so to those who 
are doing those actSi and may even be in reality an epitome 
wisdom. Though, therefore, things are being done in the 
name of Satyagrah a in several places, 1 have not felt called 
mpon to say one word about them* And I do suggest to the 
TTOung men in Nagpur and to all concerned that they are 
not in any way bound to receive the permission of the Congress 
do oflfer Satyagraha or any other resistance to any un¬ 
just act so long as they do not use the Congress name. 
And if they are really of opiiiioE that the Nagpur Satyagralia 
was justified, that it was really Satyagraha, it would amount to 
a desertion on their part of their commander and other coni- 
•rades in gaol not to immediately re-embark upon their cam¬ 
paign, unless they think with me that what they thought was 
•Satyagraha was not so in fact. 

Having cleared the ground so far, let me now try to remove 
^the confusion, that the ivell-raeaning friends^ who have under¬ 
taken to criticise the letter in question, have created about 
Satyagraha, I do maintain that the Arms Act could not be 
broken in terms of Satyagraha in the way it was in Nagpur, 
Let it be remembered that the bone of contention between the 
Republican Army ' of Nagpur and the Government was not 
the Arms Act but the unjust and lawless detention of many 
patriotic young Bengiilis* It was in every way wrong, there¬ 
fore, to select the Arms Act for Civil Disobedience* Several 
speakers have read into my letter a meaning which I hold it 
.-does not bear and was never intended to bear. As long ago as 
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'i6,1 said that amongst the many black deeds of the 
TVemmenh disarmament was the blackest. An out and out 
behv^er in non-violence^ though 1 am, I bold that it is the right 
of auy Indian who wishes to hear arms to do so under lawful 
permissioti. 1 do submit that an Arms Act is now and will 
ever be u necessity of good Government, i do not believe in 
the inherent right of every citizen to possess as many arms as 
he chooses without a licence, On the contraryj I hold it to be 
abisolutely necessary for good government that the State should- 
have the aiiihonty to prohibit the holtlmg of arras except under, 
prescribed conditiooSp I can also conceive the possibility of. 
Satyagraha being offered against an unjust Arms Act or 
unjust administration, as I can justify Satyagraha against an 
unjust Act for preventing thefts or other crimes. But Ido 
maintain that just as Satyagraha cannot be offered against an 
unjust Crimes Act by committing the specific crimes, so can 
Satyagraha not be offered against an unjust Arms Act by- 
carrying artnSp 

Let ug also appreciate the distinction between Satyagraha^ 
and Civil-Disobedience. All Civil Disobedience is a part or. 
branch of Satyagrabn, but all Satyagraba is not Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, And seeing that the Nagpur friends have suspend¬ 
ed what they were pleased to call Satyagiaha or Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, let me suggest for their information and that of 
others bow Satya^^r a ha can be legit offered with refer¬ 

ence to the Bengal detenties. If they will not be angry with 
me or laugh at me, let me commence by saying that they can 
offer Satyagraha by developing the power oft be-i>eop througb^ 
Khadi, and through Kbadi achieving boycott of foreign cloth. 
They can offer Satyagraha by becoming precursors of Hbdu- 
Muslim unity, by allowing their heads to be broken whenever 
there is a quarrel between the two, and whilst there is no active 
quarrel in their parts by performing silent acts of service to 
those of the opposite faith to theirs. If such constructive- 
methods are too flat for them, and if they will be satisfied by 
nothing less than Civil Disobedience In spite of the violence* 
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bought, word and deed raging round us, I suggest the 
•foHowmg prescription of individual Civil Disobedience, which 
■even one man can offer, not indeed in the hope of securing 
immediate release of detenues, but certainly in the hope of the 
individaai sacrifice ultimately eveutiiatiug in such release. 
Let a batch, or only one person, say from Nagpur, march on 
foot to the Government House in Calcutta, and if a march is 
irksome or impossible then let him, her, or them beg enough 
money for train fare from friends, and having reached Calcutta 
let only one Satyagrahi march to the Government House and 
walk on to the point where he or she is stopped^ There let 
him or her stop and demand the release ef detenues or his or 
her own arrest To preserve Intact the civil nature df this 
^disobedience the Satya grab I must be wholly unarmed, and in 
■spite of insults, kicks or worse must meekly stand the ground 
and be arrested without the slightest opposition. He may 
carry his own food in his pocket, a bottle-ful of water, take bis 
<Tita, the Koran, the Bible, the Zmd Avesta or the Granth 
Sahib, as the case may be, and his iakii. If there are many 
such real Satyagrahis, they will certainly transform the atmos- 
tihere in an immensely short time, even as one gentle shower 
transforms the plains of India into a beautiful green carpet in 
one single day* 

The question will legitimately be asked, ' If you really 
mean what you say, why don't you take the lead, never mind 
whet her any one follows you or not?' My answer is : I do not 
regard myself as pure enough to undertake such a heroic 
mission. I am trying every moment of my life to attain the 
■requisite purity of thought, word and deed* As it is, I confess 
that I am swayed by many passions. Anger wells up in my 
breast when I see or hear about what I consider to be 
misdeeds. All I can humbly claim for mi'self is that I 
'Can keep these passions and moods imder fair subjection, 
and prevent them from gaining mastery over ms. But the 
-standard of purity that I want, for any such heroic measure is 
mot to have such passions at all and yet to hate the wrong.^ 
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I feel that I have hecfvme incapable even oi thinki 
evil, and 1 hold it to be possible for every God-fearing man to 
attain that state, I shall wait for no man's advice, and even at 
the risk of being called the maddest of men, I shall not hesitate 
to knock at the Viceregal gate or go wherever God leads me, 
and demand what is due to this country which is being ground 
to dust today, 

Meanirhile let no man mock at Satyngraha- Let no man 
parody it. If it is at alt possible, leave Satyagiaha alone, and 
the whole field is open for unchecked action. On acharilesS' 
sea In which there is no light*house a captain dares whither he 
wills. But a captain who, knowing the existence of a light¬ 
house and its position, sails anyhow, or takes no precaution 
for knowing the light-house from deceiving stars, will be con¬ 
sidered unfit for his post, K the reader can bear with me, let 
him understand that I claim to be the keeper of the Ught-house 
called Satyagraha in the otherwise chartle&s sea of Indian 
politics. And therefore, it is that I have ^vuggested, that those 
who make for Satyagraha will do well to go to its keeper* But 
I know that I have no patent rights in Satyagraha, l ean, 
thereforfii merely rely upon lire indulgence of fellow-worker^ 
for recognition of my office. 


hindU'MUSlim unity 

I entirely agree with my correspondent that if there is s 
special provision in any future Swaraj constitution in one case,, 
there will have to be in every other similar case, whether there 
is clamour in connection with it or not, I have in my r«ent 
article on Hindu-Muslim unity given my deliberate opinion 
against any legal enactment with reference to any understand¬ 
ing that might be arrived at between Hindus and Mussalmans. 
No special legislation without a change of heart can possibly 
bring about organic unity. And when there is a 
heart no such legislation can possibly be necessary. My effort 
which takes the form of prayer in our present helpless concii. 
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ainly devoted to procuring th^t chEtoge of heart, 
hat is true of Hindn-MnsUm uoity is more true of the sup* 
pressed class. No protective legislation wilt help them unless 
the so-called higher cbss Hindus cleanse themselves, and are' 
eager to do justice to the suppressed class. And when they 
have cleansed themselves no such legislation is necessary. At 
the present moment law enables them to use public schools and 
pnbhc wellSp but the so-called high class Hindus successfully 
prevent their use by them* What, therefore, I would advise ail 
fellow-reformers in this direction is to concentrate attention 
upon bettering in a concrete condition the lot of the sup¬ 
pressed class by providing schools, wells, and temples for them 
and reformers themselves using all these in preference to those 
froni which the suppressed classes may be excluded. 

M. IL G. 


Bistjuiy, 19 Z! 

THE LATE SIR GANGA RAM 
By M, K. Gandhi 

The death of Sir Ganga Ram removes from our midst an 
able and practical agricukurtst, a great philanthropist and a 
friend of the widow. Though advanced in years, Sir Gaoga 
Ram had the energy of youth. His optimism was equal to the 
obstinacy with which he held on to his views* 1 had the privi¬ 
lege of coming in fair contact with him recently. And though 
we could not agree on several matters, I recognised in him a 
sincere reformer and a great worker* And although, with all 
the rtjspect due to his age and experience, I expressed my dis¬ 
sent from many of his views with energy and insistence, his 
afi'ection for me, ^7hom he regarded comparatively to him as a 
young man of but yesterday, grew with my opposition to some 
of his extraordinary views on Indian poverty. He was so eager 
for long discussions with me, and so hopeful of weaning me 
from the error of my ways, that he offered to take me to Eng- 
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at his own expense, and proirased to drive all the nonsense 
out of my head. Though I could not accept the offer which he 
had seriously rneantj I wrote to him on the eve of his departure^ 
promising to see him and undertaking to convert him to the 
creed of the spinning whecU which he thought was fit only to 
be burnt as firewood. The reader may well imagine my grief 
therefore over the news of his sudden death. But it is a death 
which we could all wish to have. For he went to England not 
on a pleasure trip, but on what he considered to be a peremp¬ 
tory duty. He has therefore died in harness, India has every 
reason to be proud of having a man like SirGanga Ram as one 
of her distinguished sons. I tender both my congratulations 
and condolences to the family of the deceased reformer. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT FOR ^28 

The election of Dr. Ansari as President of the National As¬ 
sembly for the coming year is a foregone conclusion. There is 
no one on the national horizon to challenge the election. Dr 
Ansari is as good an Indian as he is a Musalmaii. He has 
been never suspected of fanaticism. He has been continuously 
joint Secretary of the Congress for years. His recent efforts to 
promote union are weil-known. And as a matter of fact, had | 
not stood in the way at Belgaum, Sbrimati Sarojini Devi at 
Cawnpore and Sjt, Srinivas Iyengar at Gauhati, Dr. Aiisari 
would have been elected on any of these occasions- For his 
name was on every-body*s lips when these elections took place. 
But special reasons postponed Dr, Ansari’s claim, and it now 
seems, that fates had conspired to postpone the election so that 
he Tnight come in when he was most wanted. If any possible 
scheme of Hindu-MusHm unity is to be found acceptable to 
both the parties, Dr. Ansari undoubtedly is the man to pilot 
such a scheme through the Congress. I respectfulty dissent 
from the view, that in a Congress which is predommantly 
Hindu, a Hindu should be the President, so that such a scheme 
might be claimed to have whole*hearted acceptance by the Hin- 
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the contrary, nothing can be more auspicious for 
iSf&^ration of such a scheme than that, m spite of the poison¬ 
ous atmosphere prevaiiiug in the country, a national associa¬ 
tion containing a prciponderafing majority of Hindus should uo- 
-animously and whole-heartedly elect a Musalman as its Pre¬ 
sident* That fact by itself would be an earnest of the Hindu 
desire for such unity, And of all the Musalman nationalists 
there is no Musalman more respected than Dr* Ansari by the 
Musalmans in general. It is therefore, in my opinion, in every 
way desirable, that Dr* Ansari should guide the National Con¬ 
gress doriug the coming year. For it is not mereiy the passing 
*ofa scheme that is wanted, but a proper working of it is, 
perhaps, more necessary than its acceptance by the two parties* 
And assuming that a scheme acceptable to both is passed, cease¬ 
less watch will be re^^uired during the coming year as to its 
operation. Dr. Ansari is the most htted for this work. I hope 
therefore that all the proviaces will unanimously recommend 
Dr, Ansari's name for the highest honour that is in the gift of 
the National Assembly, M. K. G, 


sistjuiy, 1927 

STARVING MUNICIPAL BOARDS 
By M. K* GANOHi 

The brief address, that Sjr. Vallabhbhai Patel delivered 
before the First Conference held in Giijarat of its Municipali¬ 
ties and Local Boards, is worthy of study by every one 
interested in the efficient working of MuDicipalities, Local 
Boards and District Boards, It ts packed with facts as startl¬ 
ing as they are disturbing. On the one hand, he says, the 
responsibilities of these bodies have been increased by conferr¬ 
ing on them larger rights, and on the other, the means of 
•discharging those responsibilities have been somehow or other 
curtailed. Himself being President of one of the first class 
Municipalities of India, he has a long record of municipal 
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^ behind him, Even the Govern men t have beon obli^ 
to give his administration of Ahmedabad MunicipiaUty unstint¬ 
ed aad un mixed praise* He has slav ed for his MunicipaUty as 
few persons have done- Like'Fhirozesbah Mehta, having 
accepted the chair, he has held the work of his office to he far 
more important for him than any other natioiiai work, no 
matter how urgent or greater io extent it might be. Having 
made the choice of his dharmaf he has preferred it, even though 
a superior has often called for the exercise of his sitiguiar 
abilities and powers of appUcation. His address, therefore# 
needs to be studied carefuily by every one concerned He 
backs his assertions with concrete facts which anybody may 
challenge. He thinks that the 157 Municipalities of the 
Bonibjy Presidency are ecoGomicaliy in straitened dreuro- 
stances. In some cases, he says, the salaries of municipal 
teachers are in arrears. Their incomes are really inadequate 
for the work before them* Their sanitary measures have to be 
held in abeyance for want of funds* Compulsory education 
schemes are shelved for similar reasons. He adduces in * 
support of many of his statements his own painful experience,, 
and he severely criticises the Government's niggardly policy in 
connection with Municipalities. 

The President is as unsparing of the citizens as be is of the ^ 
Government. He exclaims: ‘Citizens of out cities regulate 
their lives as if they were living not in cities but in villages,, 
and therefore, many houses have no sanitary accommodation 
or receptacle reserved for collection of cubbish. They do not 
hesitate to keep their cattle anyhow, though living in crowded 
quarters. Shepherds bring their droves of cattle and plant them 
m the midst of cities with the greatest uneoncern* Generally 
speaking, people Ewre indifferent about observing simple rules of 
health and sanitation. They neither know how to observe 
them for themselves or for the sake of their ueighbotirs. It is 
common experience to see them shoving rubbish on to their 
neighbour's yards* They do not hesitate to throw from their 
heights rubbish or water on to the streets heedless of the-. 
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by* They would spit nny where* they would pcrfoj 
tlTiEfir'^tiiral functious anywhere. The condition of villages is 
no better. Rubbish-heaps meet your gaze on approaching 
them. Village ponds become slinking cess-pools* and soaking 
dirt near village wells is a common feature/ Sjt, Vallabhbhai^ 
Patel says, and most people would agree with him/that it 
would be criminal to look to the Government for help m such 
matters/ 

I suppose, that he has purposely refrained from touching 
in his address upon the petty intrigues that go on in Munici¬ 
palities* and make the work of the real worker and reformer 
almost an impossibility* Some of the foremost workers tried, 
but to meet severe disappointment. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
in Allahabad, Babu Raiendraprasad in Patna found intrigues 
to be too trying for them, Deshabaridhu Chittaranjan Das 
strove manfully against heavy odds, and the responsibility 
nearly crushed him. The fact is, that the municipal voter 
not yet become alive to a sense of his civic responsibility. He 
does not regard himself as in any way responsible for the well¬ 
being of all the citizens. Our educational system is not 
designed to give an object-lesson in corporate responsibility* . 
Municipal councillors therefore need feel responsible to no one. 

In the heyday of non-co-operation, I ventured to suggest 
that if the people had really developed a sense of Civic responBi- 
biiity, three-fourths of the municipal work could be done 
without Government's assistance or patronage, I showed by 
taking facts and figures of municipal work in Mehmadabad, 
that the citizens could manage their municipal w^ork with half 
the cost without having a statutory Municipality* And I 
show^ed too that a statutory Municipality became a necessity 
only when the councillors had no co-operation from the people, 
or when they wished to force their reform schemes down the 
throats of imwilling citizens. They needed in a small place 
like Mchmadabad no elaborate machinery to light their streets, - 
to clean their latrines and their rpads, and to manage their 
schools, and there could be no question of police, if the citizens 
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ere aU good and pure, or if they had a citizen guard for 
guarding peaceful citizens against thieves^ loafers or hooliganSp 
Those naea, "who are real servants of the people, would becoime 
municipal councillors for the sake of service and not for the 
sake of gaining fame or engaging in intrigues and finding 
employment for their needy friends or relatives* What is 
wanted, therefore, is zealous education of the people on the part 
of workers, not merely by means of speeches, but through silent 
social service rendered without the slightest expectation of 
reward, even in the shape of thanks, but on the contrary, with 
every expectation of receiving the execration and worse of a 
public enraged over any attempt to make tt give up its super¬ 
stitious or insanitary habits. I know of a poor sanitary 
inspector, who was very nearly lynched for his zeal in im¬ 
partially getting hold of air the culprits, who with criminal 
indifference dirtied the streets of the town, vviiose sanitation the 
poor man was paid to guard* 


4th August^ 1927 


GUJARAT IN DISTRESS 

Guiarat—the garden of India—is desolated. Fifty to eighty 
inches of torrentia! rains within four or five days have wrought 
unprecedented havoc in most parts of Gujarat and east 
Kathiawad. These parts were completely isolated from the 
rest of India for a full week and the whole area was engulfed in 
•one vast deluge* In Ahmedabad city alone nearly six thousand 
houses have collapsed, and no one can possibly tell the number 
of the huts of the poorer and less fortunate classes which haye 
been destroyed. 

The plight of the villages it is not possible forme to 
describe. Whole villages have been completely swept away. 
Houses and huts, crops, cattle, fodder and all belongings large 
and small, have been swept away denuding the whole country¬ 
side. 



GUJARAT IN DiaTEESS 

God, the loss of itfe, except in Bamda, has 
where. The people, whom adversity made all akm, 
have rescued their compatriots at aU costs. All ditfereaces of* 
caste, creed and community aad even the curse of u n touch a- 
bility, have been completely forgotten in the face of common 
danger. la Baroda and its villages the loss of life has beerl 
terrible. 

Reports of the rarest heroism and self-help are being daily 
received. People everywhere rose egtual to the occasioa and 
acquitted themselves like men* 

Now that the reports of all the area affected have arrived^ 
and the extent of the distress can be fairly estimated, I venture 
to make this appeal to India, Gujarat has always done her bit 
whenever the opportunity to contribute her mite to alleviate 
distress in other provinces of India has presented itself to her, 
and by God's infinite mercy has never had to call to the other 
provinces for help. But this time the disaster is so vast, that’ 
I cannot help making this appeal on behalf of unhappy Gujarat 
to all India for help. 

Relief centres have been already at work for the last six 
days under the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, I 
have received telegrams of sympathy and offers of volunteer 
batches for help from Nasik, Karnatak, Andheri. and other 
places for which 1 am grateful* The local workers and volunteer 
groups with intimate knowledge of the affected areas have 
already offered themselves for the work of relief in sufficient 
numbers and we expect we will not need more men. Money 
contributioas, big and small, will be gratefully received by the 
Committee and acknowledged in Young India. 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
Presidenti Gujarat Provincial Congress CommitfcQe*^ 
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INDIAN SHIPPING 
By M. K. Gandhi 
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The ceremony performed by Sjt. Vhhalbhat Patel at the 
launching ^ijalabala^ the Scindia Steam Navigation Company’s 
new ship, does not evoke any feeling of national pride or re¬ 
joicing. It only serves as a reminder of our fallen state. What 
is the addition of one little ship to our microscopic fleet ? The 
■ sadness of the reminder is heightened by the fact, that 
our mercantile fleet may at any moment he turned 
into a fleet warring against oor own liberty or against 
. that of nations with which India has no quarrel and with 
whose aspirations India may even have every sympathy, 
as for instance, China, There is nothing to prevent the Govern¬ 
ment from commaadeering any one of the ships belonging to the 
Swadeshi companies for carrying soldiers to punish China for 
daring to fight for liberty. There is no wonder, therefore, that 
Vithaibbai Patel, who in spite of his being the Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly cannot cease to be an ardent nationalist, 
recalled the history of the calculated destruction of India’s 
mercantile marine. He pointed out to his audiencei that 
there was a time when first-rate vessels built, owned, manned 
and managed by Indians used to carry the rich products of 
India to distant lands, A combination of drcumstances,’’ 

‘ which the Speaker did not think it worth while to mention, 
** made it extremely difficult for Indians to pursue it, killed that 
mdastry outright, and subsequently made it extremely difficult 
for Indians to revive their past glory/' Sjt Vithalbhai went 
• out “It is again interesting to note that shipping companies 
were started during the last So years in India, but they were all 
wiped out of existence by the rate war and other methods, about 
which the less said the better/’ 

But even as a patient derives comfort, if anything gives 
him a little hope and a little energy, and the whole family joins 
,*hini in rejoicing over the acquisition of slight unexpected 



so did Vithalbbai Patel derive joy and hope from the 
launching of this new enterprise of the Scindia Steam Naviga- 


CULTURAL SPINNING 


tioD Company, Let us hope, that Jalabala will be a precursor 
■ of many other steamers and that in the near future it would be 
possible to revive the old sbip-bui!ding trade of India, and for 
some patriot to perform the ceremony of launching an Indian- 
buLlt ship on Indian waters free of the fear of its being used for 
warring against ourselves or any other nation and free also 
irom the greed of exploitation of any ocher country". 


4th August, T92J 
CULTURAL SPINNING 
M, K, Gandhi 


An English friend sends me a cutting from the Scotsman of. 
2J:st ApiiL It is entitled Value of Rhythm/* It is an account 
of a spinning demonstration at the Easter Conference held at 
Edinburgh under the auspices of the Institute of Handicraft 
Teachers. Dr, John Gunn presided at the meeting. The lecture 
demonstration was given by Mr, William Kirkness F. S. A, 
^Scot.) T quote below verbatim the interesting report from the 
Scotsman : 

"Spinning and weaving, said Mr. Kirkness, had from ear* 
lie&t times been one of the most import ant domestic occupations, 
Penelope and the maid Arachne he ctUd as classical instances 
of early spinners, and he traced the history of the craft from 
prehistoric times, when man, imitating the action of the wind, 
had learnt to make thread. He showed how^ the distaff and the 
■spinning wheel were gradually evolved, and demonstrated the 
various processes of teasing and carding and preparing the 
wool for weaving. Skeins of knitting wool w-ere next produced 
and the stages of handweaving shown, the lecturer demonstrate 
2Ug personaUy the working of the different handlooms which he 
had assembled on the platform, 

" Weaving, said Mr, Kirkness, had long been established 
in schools, but spinning, to the best of his knowledge, had nev er 
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'properly explored. He spoke of his own experiments 
ijs direction, carried on over a period of years. His first class 
had consisted of three girls of thirteen, and they had found 
spinning difficult. A simpler system had been worked out by 
which girls of seven could be taught. He speke highly of the 
value of spinning in the educaiio^t of temperamental children. 
Imiariably he had found that spinning sealed them, and he quoted' 
the opinion of a doctor that in the case of nervous children it loas 
curative, 

"At this point Mr. Kirkness's class came on to the plat¬ 
form, and seated each at the spinning wheel which she herself 
had chosen to work within school, commenced the rhythmic 
movements which, so far from being fatiguing, are rather recrea¬ 
tive in effect. Two of the girls had suffered from sleeping sick¬ 
ness, and they were all children who, for tern per ament at or 
other reasons, had been unable to profit fully by the normal 
school curriculum. With regard to the choice of spinning wheels - 
it was observed, that the one with the slowest motion was- 
selected by the least energetic of the girls, while the one with 
the quickest tread had been chosen by the child who had the- 

most difficulty in sitting still. 

" In a plea for the inclusion of spinning among handicrafts■ 
taught in all schools. Mr, Kirkness said that spinning had been 
part of every woman's domestic ecjuipment until within a 
hundred years ago. Its rhythm was a highly desirable and 
satisfactory feature of muscular movement, and very tcagile 
people could work hours longer when their movements were 

rhythmic. , . , 

•' Dr. Dtever, who took part in the discussion which follow¬ 
ed said, that there was no doubt that Mr. Kirkness had put his 
finger on the value of a first rate occupation for the educaUon 
of a certain type of child. He was also right in his contentions- 
as to the general educational value of the work." 





VILLAGE CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 
4th August, If 2/ 

VILLAGE CATTLE IMPROVEMENT 

(This week 1 give Mr* Wm. Smith's note on a co-operative 
scheme for the improvement of village cattle. The Panjrapoie 
scheme published in the issue of July /th is capable of being 
enforced almost immediately, because the raachinery is ready 
and only requires suppiementary improvement, whereas the 
proposed scheme for the villages outside the ghi producing tract 
and remote from cities is comparatively difficult of operation. 
But real improvement has to begin from these numerous 
villages, which, on account of economic pressure and the 
ignorance of people in cattle-breeding, helplesslj" become 
centres for slaughter-houses to draw upon. If a careful student 
were to study the movement of cattle that find themselves in 
the numerous slaughter-houses of India, he will find, that agents 
who know no principle save that of making moneyas fast as 
possible and anyhow, purchase cattle from these remote viHagefr 
for the slaughter-houses. A gosevak is not easily made, certainly 
never for the wishing. He has to study his art as much as an 
engineer or a lawyer or a doctor, and has to take more pain& 
than any of them, Mr. Smith's scheme should, therefore, be 
studied by those who desix'e the welfare of cattle and of Indian 
villages, with a view to putting it into operation in select 
villages. There is nothing sacrosanct about the scheme. It 
serves as a model for one who knows nothing about cattle- 
breeding or co-operative schemes. Nor need a non-co-op era tor 
be frightened of it, because of the mention of Govern ment co¬ 
operative department. There is no such thing as national non- 
co-operation at the present moment. When it was in vogue, it 
did not touch all Government departments. There were non- 
CO operators who did not taboo co-operative societies, and I 
know several today who call themselves non-co-operators 
although they belong to active co-operative organisations. But 
2Lg^sev£jk who does not wish to take advantage of a statutory 
co-operative society may still utilise the scheme. Indeed I do 
18 
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that on the whole k would not be better to do 
the shelter of a statutory society. He may take the 
advice of the co-operative department if k will whole-heartedly 
give it to him, and may also make use of studs if any arc 
available. The chief thing is to make a beginning in the matter 
of the education of villagers in cattle Im provemeat. The pro¬ 
posed scheme is a help in that direction. Mr. Smttb promises 
a double increase in the value of cattle and the yield of milk if 
the scheme is properly worked, M. K. G.] 


A an the improvemeni af ike eaiik in a typical Indian 
village remote from a railway staliau with say $00 inhabiiatus and 
$0 to 100 adult cows and female bufaloes. 

In a village of this class and size the total milk available 
after feeding calves would and should for some time to come be 
consumed in one form or another by the inhabitants of the 
village. 

The whole of the cattle owners of the village should be 
formed into a co-operative cattle improvement society under 
the aegis bf the Provincial Government Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, each cattle-owner taking shares in this society to the 
extent of say as. 4 ner head of bovine stock of all ages belong¬ 
ing to him or her This co-operative society should be 
controlled by a small executive committee of say 6 or 8 men 
elected by the share-holders on the principle of one member 
one vote. This executive committee should elect a chairman, 
an honorary secretary and an honorary treasurer, the chairman 
being of course a member of the executive committee, but the 
honorary secretary and treasurer need not necessarily be 
members of the committee. 

Such a society wotild be of little use, unless at the com¬ 
mencement of its career especially, it could obtain and be 
guided by expert advice in regard to finance, records, and 
technical cattle breeding, feeding and management, including 
cattle diseases. It should therefore be under the supervision of 
the local co-operative department as regards its ,organisation. 
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lice, accounts, and audit, and t£ should l>e advised anC 
assisted by the local agricultural aud veterinary departments. 
All its records and accounts would be kept in the vernacular of 
the district* The work which this society would set out to do 
in the order of urgency would be : 

1, Make a survey with record and all particulars of all 
the cattle in the village of all ages. 

2, Arrange to have each bovine animal tattooed in the 
ear cr branded with a number indicating the ownership of the 
animah 

3, Arrange with the assistance of the local agricultural 
•department for the housing, feeding and supervision of one 

suitable stud bull for every fifty adult cows belonging toils 
^members and further arrange to keep a careful record of the 
servings of each of these bulls. 

4, Procure through the agency or with the approval of 
local agricultural department suitable stud bulls as above, and 
issue public notice that they were available for service to mem- 
^bers of the society free, and if considered desirable, Co a limited^ 
number of non-members from outside areas at a fee. 

5, Arrange with the local veterinary department for the 
■castration of all male stock in the village with the exceptioo of 
say one specially selected bull per 50 cows or buffaloes as a 
reserve for stud purposes. These reserve bulls to be purchased 
by the society from their owners, and housed and fed along vrith 
their stud bulls referred to in 4 above. 

6, In consultation with the local agricultural department 
draw up a scheme for the growing, conserving and storing on a 

-co-operative basis of fodder sufficient for the cattle of all 
fmembers mcluding fodder reserves, 

7, Inaugurate a milk rscording scheme, whereby the milk 
yield of the best cows and buffaloes belonging to members of 
the society could be recorded and authenticated. To do this, 
the society could select the best milkers up to say half the total 
in milk, and by means of honorary workers of repute, have each 
^cow so selected milked in their presence one day each week 
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ig the lactation period of the animal. The quantiti^so" 
-iSrtorded would be taken as the average daily yield for that 
week, and by multiplying each figure by seven, the total lacta¬ 
tion yield ascertained with fair accuracy. 

In calculating the amount of capital required, it has been 
assumed that the local Government would supply suitable stud 
bulls for half cost as is done fay the Punjab and other Govern¬ 
ments. The society with the assistance of the local agricultural 
an4 veterinary departments and with its milk records as a 
guide decide as time went on, which males born to cattle owmed ^ 
by its members were to be castrated and which retained as stud, 
bulls. 

It is not necessary to take any specific steps to 
improve the quality of village buffaloes. India cannot 
afford to keep any class of bovine which does not. 
possess dual purpose qualities, i.e., milk in the case of the female 
and draught in the case of the male. Generally speaking the 
male buffalo is unsuitable for field or cart work and consequen- 
•tly unless the mates, except those required for stud purposes,, 
are slaughtered at birth, they remain an incubus in the country. 
The majority of the people in India do not approve of the killing 
of any kind of animals, and in any case it is not an economic 
proposition to rear and kill these animals for beef, as the value 
of this class of meat in India is far below cost of production. 

The buffalo exists and increases in India owing to the poor 
milking quality of the co\vs, and the aim of all cattle breeding 
propaganda ought to be to so increase the milk yielding capacity 
of all classes of cows, that they will not only provide sufficient 
milk to rear a strong, healthy calf, but in addition to this give 
as much milk as would pay the cost of their feed. If and when 
we attain to this standard, there wilt be no need for the buffalo, 
which will be automatically eliminated by economic forces. The 
existing conditions prevailing in many parts of India today, 
where a cultivator keeps two or three cows to rear bullocks 
from, and one or two buffaloes to provide milk and ghi for his 
household, continue, it is too costly and there is no reason 
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.rwij^ever why the cows now kept for breeding shoutd not in the 
future rear their calves and provide in addition all the milk and 
ghi required by the household. Our cattle have little or no beef 
value, and we cannot afford to keep cows for draught cattle pro¬ 
duction and buffaloes for milk. The cows alone can and must 
do both duties. Buffalo owners in villages should be encourag¬ 
ed to join the co^aperative cattle improvement society and to 
gradually substitute cows for buffaloes, as the milk yield of the 
former improved through careful breeding. Later on, when 
the society has to tackle the question of the disposal of the 
surplus milk of its members, it should of course deal with the 
milk of both cows and buffaloes. 

There are a hundred and one other directions in which this 
society could and would extend its activities, but as it would 
have little or no income and merely exist for the benefit of the 
•cattle owners of the village, it would require to raise capital on 
which it would pay no interest, No money need be spent on 
interest to share-holders, and the following is an estimate of the 
initial and recurring expenditure which such a society would be 
•called upon to incur: 


Initiai {capiiaij expenditure 


Say 2 stud buils at Rs. l/S/- each (half cost) 

Rs. 

550 

1 set taltoing instruments 


90 

I reserve buillocal 


60 

J milk weighing machine for recording ,,, 


150 

Office furniture etc. 


so 

Total 

Rs. 

700 

Recurring expenditure per annum 



Keep of three bulls for one year 

Rs. 

370 

Pay of one attendant „ „ „ 


150 

Rent of bull yard, say ... 


60 . 

„ „ room for office & committee 


50 

^Contingencies & roiscellaneous 


50 
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Medicines etc. 

Interest on c^pit^lt tiny ^lu oauj 



Total Rs. 85O' 
Esiimated income per annum 

By sale of manure ... Rs. 40 

By service fees from outsiders ... ... ID 


TotaJ ... Rs. 50 

Deduct income Rs. 50. 

Total yearly cost of working, Rs. 800. 

The raising of the necessary capital should not be a difficult 
matter, as the central cooperative bank would probably advance 
the moderate sum indicated on the personal security of the- 
members of the executive committee jointly and collectively. 

To meet the yearly recurring expenditure, the society 
might ask the Agricultural or Co-operative Department of the 
local Government for a yearly grant equal to the amount which- 
it would itself collect. This means that the society would re¬ 
quire to raise Rs^ 400 per annum. This would bo done partly 
by asking for subscriptions from public-spirited citizens, arid by 
collecting from its members a cess of say as, 2 per bovine head 
per month. If there were 3oo head of cattle all told in the 
village, this smallness would meet half the cost of running the^ 
society. 

If a co-operative society were honestly worked on these 
lines the value of the cattle and the yield of milk could, 1 thinks 
be doubled in three generations, say ten years. 



HELP GUJARAT 

nth August^ 

HELP GUJARAT 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Proud Gujarat is laid low and she who has hitherto filled 
the beggars’ bowl is now obliged to take the bowl herself, I 
have had up to now nothing to go by eKcept the newspaper re¬ 
ports, Though Sjt, Vallabhbhai Patel was preparing me for 
worst through his private wires he was unable to give details, I 
give below his telegram just received on my reiarn from 
Hassan t 

“Most part of Gujarat North of Narmada and Kathiawad 
devastated. People rendered homeless. Cattle and belongings 
washed away. Total damage in crores. Loss of life small 
except in Baroda, Kheda district is worst with lOo inches of 
rain, Borsad still isolated. Piteous appeals for help coming 
from all parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad. Public meeting was 
held on August 2nd, Relief Comm it tee formed. Three lakhs 
for food relief Ahmedabad district and ten lakhs for advancing 
loans reconstruction of houses to be raised. Provincial relief to 
be separately conducted under Prantik Samiti, Relief centres 
have been opened under Amritlal Thakkar, Lakshmidas Faro- 
shottam and Narahari Parikh respectively at Anand, Nadiad 
and Mehmedabad. Maganlal Gandhi wiU reach Eorsad and 
establish communications. Other centres are also being reach* 
ed and relief operations started, Amritlal Sheth is trying to 
reach areas of Kathiawad and is organising relief. The imme¬ 
diate problem is one of saving life by the timely supply of food¬ 
stuffs. Local resources are inadequate* Pray issue a general 
appeal to all India for succour without delay/’ 

Sjt, Fulchand Shah sends a detailed wire from Nadiad 
about Kheda. Dr. Chaiidulal of Broach sends an angry wire 
asking me what I intend doing towards the relief of the distress 
in Gujarat. J have been dumbstruck by the newspaper reports. 
Those who know any thing of the devastating floods in the 
South can somewhat realise what a howling wilderness parts of 
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must have become, Kheda owes its fertility to 
::i":ijadustry of its resourceful farmers. It is no joke for them to 
find the whole of their crops washed awayand their fields stink* 
ing with the stench of the carcasses of their valuable and 
splendid cattle, 

I know that no human effort cax» possibly m ake up for the 
loss of crores' worth of crops, cattle and belonging, together 
with rich manure washed away into the ocean, but human 
sympathy can do much to relieve the mental agony of the people 
■who have lost their all* I do hope that all who see this appeal 
and who can will send their mite towards relief* 

Sjt. Fatel is a seasoned soldier and has no other occupation 
than that of service* He has got an efficient agency of workers 
under him* Donors need, therefore, have no fear of wasteful 
expense or misappropriation, Properly audited accounts will 
be published, and all sums received will be acknowledged in the 
columns of Young India aud if necessary Navajivan, Relief 
work will be done by him in collaboration with other agencies 
that may be brought in to being* The chief thing is to send 
help* Let the donor choose his favourite and most trusted 
agency, but let him make sure that he sends not the least but 
the most he can* 


JIth August^ 1^27 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By M* K. Gandhi 

India’s first Ambassador has not allowed the grass to 
grow under his feet* He is busily sowing seeds of true union 
by a seasonable word now addressed to the Europeans 
aud now to the Indian settlers, and be seems to be having fair 
success with both. Europeans gracefully acknowledge his splen* 
did worth and exquisite impartiality. Indians gratefully lecog* 
Btse the immense strength of character which backs every word 
that this great son of India utters* 




.Indian settlers in soitth afrioa 




le has now appealed to them to produce an army of social 
workers in the cause of public health and sanitation. Let us 
hope that his appeal will not fall upon deaf ears, and that well- 
to-do and educated Indians will respond as 2;ealousy as they did 
■when C F. Andrews appealed to them for assistance for the 
scavenging work he did during the outbreak of small-pox in 
Durban some months ago. Agent though he is of the Govern¬ 
ment, if Reuter's report is correct, Sjt. Sastri did not spare it 
»over its criminal indifference about the sanitary and social wel¬ 
fare of the indentured Indians, For the neglect of sanitatioa 
amongst the indentured Indians, three parties are really res¬ 
ponsible, — the Government of India, the employers, and the 
Local Government, If the Government of India had insisted 
upon a minimum standard, and if the employers had taken a 
a human interest in the employees and the Local Ck)vernmeut 
had considered the indentured Indians as future citizens of 
.South Africa they would have learnt, during their fiv^e year’s 
indenture, habits of modern sanitation. For during the five 
years of indenture they had to live like soldiers in barracks 
and they would have been made to conform to any reasonable 
sanitary regulations that might have been framed, even as they 
were made to conform to labour regulations which were often 
•even harsh and severe. But this is past history. There is no 
.more indentured emigration now. 

The question is how to make of the existing Indian popu¬ 
lation model citizens, and if the Government and the Indian 
settlers co*operate, it is not at all impossible to set a better tone 
and create a healthy Indian public opinion that would not tole¬ 
rate any in sanitation or ugliness. Let the Indian settlers do 
their part by forming sanitation brigades, cleaning up latrines 
and streets and instructing ignorant people in the elementary 
laws of sanitation, even as they did in 1897 in Durban. Sjt. 
*Sastri's work will be fruitless unless he is willingly, intelligently 
.and whole-heartedly helped by the Indian settlers. They must 
^conform to the wholesome maxim of law that those who seek 
justice or equity must come with clean hands. Let the settlers 
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in bocty> mind and soul, and thusi make the best u 
^^thi^golden opportunity they have of having an Ambassador 
who has got the ability to serve them snd who has in a remark-^ 
able measure the ear of the European inhabitants of South 
Africa, 


THE HAVOC IN GUJARAT 

The destruction wrought by the heavy floods in Gujarat ap¬ 
pears to be of a?i unprecedented character* The meagre ac- 
counts I have seen in the press supplemented by two telegrams 
from Vallabhbhai Patel and one from the Ashram gave me but 
a faint idea of the enormous damage done by the flood, lam 
handicapped, too, as 1 am writing this in an out of the way 
place in Mysore where newspapers reach very late. When com¬ 
munications are thoroughly established, the total extent of the 
damage done will probably be found to be much eavier than 
the estimates made by responsible workers. Benevolent and 
wcalthy gentlemen of Bombay and Gujarat have been as prompt 
in their work of mercy as Nature has been furious in her work 
of destruction. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has already issued an ap¬ 
peal. T hope that there will be a liberal response to the appeal 
A private telegram tells me that Sir Purushottamdas Ihakor^ 
das has also, as is his wont on such occasions, started relies 
work. On occasions of such caiamities wheu deepest emotions 
are stirred, many relief agencies are brought into being to read¬ 
er help* They must be all welcome. Not one agency can hope 
to overtake the whole work of relief over such a vast area* 
However, it will be the duty of several agencies to cooperate 
with one another, so as to avoid overlapping and so as to 
make every rupee go the longest length and every grain ol 
wheat find its way to the neediest hands. Let those whom 
God has blessed with ability to give remember the proverb. 
" He gives twice who gives the quickest/ M- K* U- 
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'fM WELCOME GOOD SAMARITAN ^ 

5 me one gave C, F, Aiidrewa the affectionate title of Dina- 
bandhu. It certainly fits him. His overpoweriog ambition in 
life is to be friend of those in need, and the way he helps is by 
utter self-effacement. It is fltling therefore that the first city 
in India should have voted an address to be presented on 
his return which takes place on the 20th instant, I have no 
doubt that the address will be worthy of the occasion. But in 
the abundance of their affection let the members of the Corpo¬ 
ration not forgeh that Dinabandhu Andrews is not a monied 
man- He has almost literally nowhere to lay his head on, He 
has nocuplx>ard, no treasure chest, no house of his own. For 
his very few belongings he needs a caretaker. He never keeps 
anything for himself. Anybody may take away his box with 
Us contents. When in South Africa. Pearson and I used to 
despair of him ever taking care of himself, or things which 
could be called his own. To present him with a rich casket 
or any casket at all would be a cruelty to him. 

But if the Corporation would spend any money it would be 
proper to vote a purse for him to be used for his life mission. 
He appreciates affectioih But he is never so awkward as when 
he receives thanks and honours and wonders why be should be 
thanked or honoured at all. But however awkward he may 
feel, let the honour to be done to him be not a hole and cor¬ 
ner affair. For whilst it is undoubtedly due to him for his 
magnificent work in South Africa, it will also serve the purpose 
of reciprocating the goodwill that has been created in South 
Africa, and would be a demonstration of the fact, that in his 
work he carried with him the weight of opinion of all India,. 
and that he was no less an ambassador for India, than Sjt 
Sastri, M. K. 
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UNITY IN VARIETY 
By M, K. Gandhi 
The Polish professor whose earnest questions T endeavour- 
-ed to answer a few months back, having read my answer, sends 
me the follovring further questions : 

1, Men are not equal. Do you also admit that there 
is a vast inequality between nations ? 

2, “If this is true, do you think that representative 
elective bodies, called parliaments, which have brought 
Europe to the Great War, are really suitable for India ? 

3, “ Do you think that India may become one nation 
in a similar sense as Italy or France ? 

4, '"Is it right to suppose that the future of Asia 
depends on this unification of India, which alone could 
overrule the materialistic tendencies of Japan and China ? 

5, “Is this not the real alternative for Asi 3 ^ either 
superficial Europeanisation as in Japan, or going back to 
ancient A ryan tradition which seems to be the rule for 
great Indian masters ? 

6* *' Has this recalling of original Aryan tradition also 
an importance for Europe ? 

7. “ Do you not see in European civilisation, with all 
its faults, a new power which goes beyond all Hindu 
experience ? 

8. **Is there, in all India, a single little town, like 
many French little towns, in which everybody is really free 
to follow his aspirations, alt people are well-to-do, all have 
a very high level of education and sociability, and repre¬ 
sentatives of opposite tendencies meet in friendly inter¬ 
course? I know such towns in France and also in 
England, I wonder whether such a thing exists in India^” 
My correspondent has stated only a half-truth when he 

says, 'Men are not equah' The other half is that they are 
-equal. For, though they are not all of the same age, the same 
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^eighfi^he same skin, and the same inteliect^ these inequalities 
are temporary aod superficial, the soul that is hidden beneath 
this earthy crust is one and the same for aU men and women 
belanging to all climes^ It would therefore be, perhaps, more 
accurate to say, that there is a real and substantial unity in all 
the variety that we see arotind us. The word ‘ inequality ^ has 
a bad odour about it, and it has led to arrogance and inhum ant* 
ties, both in the East and the West* What is true about men 
is also true about nations, which are but groups of men. The 
false and rigid doctrine of inequality has led to the insolent 
exploitation of the nations of Asia and Africa, Who knows 
that the present ability of the West to prey upon the East is a 
sign of Western superiority and Eastern inferiority? I know 
that the East meekly, and all too hastily, submits to this- 
pernicious doctrine, and then makes an ineffectual attempt to 
imitate the West. There is, after all, a world of truth in the 
poetic statement, ' Things are not what they seem/ 

The second question does not seem to follow from the first. 
And seeing that I reject the doctrine of inequality in the sense 
used by the writer, lam unable to admit that the representative 
elective bodies are really unsuitable for India, But for the 
reasons, which I have stated in the Indian Home Rule ^nd-mhieh 
in the main I have found no occasion during the past zo years^ 
to revise, I should be extremely sorry, if India entirely copies the 
Western modeh Representative elective bodies were not un¬ 
known to India before the European advent. But the contents 
of the words ' rep resent a ti or/ and ‘ election * were, so far as I 
can see, far different from the European, 
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In my opinion, India is today one nation, even as Italy or 
France is; and this I maintain in spite of a vivid and painful 
knowledge of the fact, that Hindus and Musalmans are murder¬ 
ing one another, that Brahmans and Non-brahmans are pre¬ 
paring for a similar battle, and that both Brahmans and Non- 
Brahmans exclude from their purview the classes which both 
have left no stone unturned to suppress. But I have known 
similar quarrels in families and in other nations. It has often 
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kerned to me, that a family connection is necessary to establish 
a good ground for a quarrel But it flatters me to be able 
heartily to endorse the proposition^ that the future.of Asia 
depends upon a proper and demonsttable unification of India, 

I do not. however, think that the alternative to superficial 
Europeanisation consists in a complete reversion to the ancient 
Aryan tradition, I hold with that great thinker, the late 
Justice Ranade, that there is m such thing as a literal complete 
revival of ancient tradition possible, even if it were desirable. 
In the first place, no one knows authontatively what the ancient 
Aryan tradition was or is. It is difficult to state unerringly the 
period which can be described as the 'golden age' and then to 
give a categorical description of that age. And I am humble 
enough to admit, that there is much that we can profitably 
assimilate from the West Wisdom is no monopoly of one 

* continent or one race. My resistance to Western civilisation is 
really a resistance to its indiscriminate and thoughtless imita- 
tioo based on the assumption that Asiatics are fit only to copy 

•everything that comes from the West, I do believe, that if 
India has patience enough to go through the fire of suffering 
and to resist any unlawful encroachment upon its own eivilisa-* 
tion which, imperfect though it undoubtedly is, has hitherto 
stood the ravages of time, she can make a lasting contribution 
to the peace and solid progress of the world. 

I gladly admit that a new power for good is slowly but 

• surely arising in the West. Whether it will transcend all 
. Hindu experience or not, I do not know. But I should welcome 
every fresh contribution to the enrichment of humanity, no 
matter where it comes from. 

Lastly, I am unable to say anything about the glowing 
tribute that the learned professor pays to the self-contained 
French and English little towns. I know so Httle about 
English towns, and still less about the French- I own I have 
my doubts. But I know that if the professor could stand the 
almost forbidden exterior of Indian villages, I would undertake 
Xo take him to some of them where he would see a culture of a 



‘HUMAOTSIi^G WAR ’ 2TO 

&)g&'jS)ri 3 er, and though he will uiiKS the literary polish he will 
not miss the human heart and the human touch, and where, if 
he can accommodate himself to the strange Indian ways about 
exclusive eating and drinking, he will see amazing tolerance of 
opposite ideas and friendliest iatercourse of the mind and the 
soul. Let me also remind the professor that the English and 
the French prosperity and amenities which such prosperity 
■brings depend upon, what I must again repeat and what I would 
gladly avoid if 1 could, namely, exploitation. 


ITth August, 1^27. 

‘HUMANISING V/AR' 

By M. K. Gandhi 

I extract the following interesting paragraphs from an 
■article headed ‘ War ’ in the March number of the Brother¬ 
hood : 

“Last time the women and children wereoniy starv^ed,— 
it was done by a process cunningly disguised as “ economic 
pressure,”—but next time they are to be gassed to death. 
Aeroplanes will drop penetrating poisons which -will extermin¬ 
ate civil populations,—Edison says that it should not be diffi¬ 
cult to dispose of linden’s millions in three hours. In every 
civilised country the chemists are at work searching for some 
particnlarly deadly poisons. In England, says Tmth, our 
-Government is busy experimenting with improvements in 
poison gas and killing animals at the rats of two a day in the 
process. It obtained in one year 689 cats, guinea pigs, goats, 
mice, monkeys, rabbits and rats, and killed 618 of them with 
poison gas in search of improvements* 

Some idea of the horrors of the next war may be gathered 
from the fact that the range of guns bas been doubled since 
the Armistice, and that machine guns are now avaitable which 
fire 1500 shots a minute. An automatic cannon will fire one 
-aid a quarter pound shells at the rate ofuoa minute, and 
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is a SLSteen-inch guii which hurls a missile weigltif 

-^Wore than a ton for a distance of twenty-seven miles. The 
Chemical Warfare Serviee in America has discovered a liquid’ 
three drops of which when applied to any part of the skin will 
cause a man^s death, One aeroplanct carrying two tons of 
this liquid^ could kill the whole population over miles of terri¬ 
tory. General Swinton, of the British Army says: * The great 
future weapon of war will be deadly germs* We have since the 
war discovered and developed germs which, dropped down upon 
cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day/ 

*'If anyone is ever in danger of becoming unduly optimis- 
ticjet him remember that we spent in 1924 forty millions in 
education, a hundred and twenty one millions on armaments^ 
and three hundred and sixteen millions on drink. The business 
of scientific killing h very expensive, and I am told that 
enough nitrogen was thrown away in one small and indecisive 
battle in France to save India from a famine. The great world 
powers are still pouring out an incredible amount of their 
treasure upon armaments^ although history so plainly teaches 
that increasing armaments do nothing but increase the likeli¬ 
hood of wars. Peace-loving America voted eighty-hve million 
dollars for aviation expansion in a few minutes, and no one 
took the slightest notice of this forward movement in the race 
for armaments. The irony of the situation is, that while Great 
Britain is spending nearly twice as much money on armaments 
today as she spent in 1913, the victorious nations have relieved 
Germany of the bordeii of such expenditure, so that, in com¬ 
peting with her in industry and commerce they work under a 
severe handicap of their own creation." 

I add to this the following from the Lancet (June iH,. 


1927}: 

** Since the arrival of the British troops, there have been 
many cases of influenza and pneumonia, but the question of 
venereal disease has been the most clamant one, and io spite of 
every possible precaution the number of those alfected has 
steadily increased, . * .Numbers of prostitutes from North 
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EF SCIENCE AND ART ABE REAL 

_^ ixih have flocked to Shanghai, most of them bein 

( 6 o percent), Russians (30 per cent,), and Japanese 
(SpexcentO^ The maiority of the brothels are in the French 
Coo cession and in Chinese districts bordering on municipal 
roads. The high venereal rate has given the Command much 
concern, and no stone is left unturned in the effort to lower it. 

And yet there are intelligent men who talk, and gullible 
men who subscribe to the talk, of the * humanising influence 
of war! 


irth August, 1927 

WHEN SCIENCE AND ART ARE REAL 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A friend sends me an eKtract from Anton Tchehov's 
stoiies which is worth reproducing. The Extract runs as^ 
follows: 

''I have a very definite opinion on tl\is subject, I assure 
you. To my mind, all these schools, dispensaries, libraries,, 
medical relief societies, under present conditions, only serve 
to aggravate the bondage of the people. The peasants axe 
fettered by a great chain, and you do not break the chain, but 
only add fresh links to it. 

What matters is, not that Anna died Jn childbirth, but 
that all these Annas, Mavras, Peiageas toil from early morn¬ 
ing till dark, fall ill from working beyond their strength, all 
their lives tremble for their sick and hungry children, all their 
lives are beiog doctored, and in dread of death and disease, 
fade and grow old early and die in filth and stench. 

“ Their children begin the same story over again as soon 
as they grow up, and so it goes on for hundreds of years, and 
millions of men live worse than beasts,—in continual terror^ 
for a mere crust of bread. T he whole horror of their position 
lies in their never having time to think of their souls, of their 
image and semblance. Cold, hunger, animal terror, a burden 
19 
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activity,—that is, to what distinguishes a man from 
the brutes and what is the only thing -which makes life worth 
living. 

" Vou go to their help with hospitals and schools, but you 
do not free them from their fetters by that. On the contrary, 
ybu bind them in closer bonds, as by introducing new pre¬ 
judices, you increase the number of their wants, to say nothing 
of the fact that they have got to pay the Zemstvo for blisters 
and books and so toil harder than ever. 

“ Yes. I am against medicine. It would be necessary only 
for the study of disease as natural phenomena, and not for 
the cure of them. If one must cure, it should not be diseases, 
but the cause of them. Remove the principal cause,—physical 
labour,— and then there will be no disease. 

“ I do not believe in a science that cures disease. When 
science and art are real, they aim not at temporary and private 
ends, but at eternal and universal,—they seek for truth and 
the meaning of life, they seek for God, for the Soul, and when 
thej- are tied down to the needs and evils oi the day, to dis¬ 
pensaries and libraries, they only complicate and hamper life. 

“ Scientific men, writers, artists are hard at work. Thanks 
to them, the conveniences of life are multiplied from day to 
day. Our physical demands increase, yet truth is still a long 
way off. and man still remains the most rapacious and dirty 
animal; everything is tending to the degeneration of the 
majority of mankind and the loss for ever of fitness for life." 

I have not read the original story, but I suppose phy¬ 
sical labour which the author refers to as the principal 
cause of diseases is not wholesome farm labour or any sucli 
labour, but the grinding toil which for the sake of eking a 
miserable livelihood the peasants of his experience must have 
been obliged to undergo. It would be interesting to know the 
original Russian word which has been rendered by the 
translator as ‘physical labour,’ 

The most telling passage in the extract is perhaps that 
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teal science and art from the ephemcrb 
much that passes for science and art today 
instead of uplifting it and instead of evoking 
in us panders to our basest passions? 


ilih August, igzj 
TEST OF FIDELITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A study of the chart of membership of the Ail-Iodia 
Spinners’ Association discloses a painful fact. Out of 1,980 
members of the A Oiass, 1^255 have been found to be unsteady 
in their fidelity to thrir promise regularly to send their yarn 
-quota. Let no one think, that if it was an insignificant 
monetary contribution rather than that of self-spun yarn, the 
ajesult would have been very different. Somehow or other 
people are neglectful in the performance of self-imposed duties, 
whose breach does not carry with it an immediate punitive 
consequence. But unless a nation contains a large enough 
number of men and women who would carry out their voluntary 
obligations, although their breach may not entail any felt 
punishment, it can make slow progress. Forfeiture of rights 
of membership of an organisation which carries with it no 
pecuniary or other earthly loss is lightly regarded bv the mem¬ 
bers, and some even consider that by belonging to such an 
institution they confer on it a patronage which should be 
treasured by the institution in question. But I warn the mem- 
bers. if there are any. against harbouring such notions about 
■the All-India Spinners’ Association. To belong to the 
Association should be considered a rare privilege, because bv 
-contributing half an hour’s free and intelligent labour capable 
of being easily performed by any ordinary man. woman or 
child, a member becomes a partaker in the tremendous aggre¬ 
gate effect of the contributions. I would therefore urge the 
defaulting members to be as punctual in sending their quota as 






would be in keeping the time for catching their train or 
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^attending their offices, l^et them remember, that apart from 
the intrinsic value ofspiniiing, there is no less value in 
cultivating regularly a daily remem brance of the conditiGu of 
the dumb millions and a daily concentration over drawing an 
even strong thread as much for themselves as for the rest of 
the 300 millions of India. I understand that each one of the 
members has been sent a reminder. Let the defaulters please 
realise, that each reminder costs at least half an anna over and 
above the salaries of men employed in attending to the writing 
and despatch of reminder cards. It has been suggested^ that 
some postpone sending their quota till several months' 
contributions are collected, so as to save postage. The saviug, 
of postage is a proper consideration. But those who would 
save postage should send their contributions in advance. To* 
spin 12,000 yards in a raonth^s time is not a very great slrato : 
as must be abundantly clear to every reader of these pages* ' 
And if after having sent one lot in advance, the spinners 
continue to give 30 minutes regularly to the wheel, they will 
never be in arrears, and they will never feel the strain of the 
work, no matter how busy they may be otherwise. And if 
punishment has any appeal to them, let them remembtjr, that 
at the end of the first five years of the existence of the A lb India 
Spinners’ Association, it will descend surely and swiftly upon 
them, when the time cnmt^s for revising the constitution and^ 
conferring further privileges upon members. 


llth Augiislj 1^27 
TRUE SACRIFICE 
By. M. K. Gandhi 


Two young men only the other day presented themselves 
before roe and placed into my hands Rs, iO being the com¬ 
mission they had earned in. terms of the rules of the All- 
India Spinners' Association for hawking Khadi, They were 
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to keep this money themselves. But they did not wisl 
to retain this conitnission \ for they felt the force of the argu¬ 
ment that there were millions who were much worse off than 
themselves. The young men went away prrgmising to bring 
me more such refunds. 

Whilst I mention this instance in appreciation of the self- 
sacrihce of these young men, no Khadi hawker is to infer from 
it that he is also expected to refund his conimissioDt in other 
words, that every Kbadi hawker is expected to hawk without 
any charge- I know that is not possible for every one to do so, 
.and Khadi work requires as many honest, industrious and 
intelligent hawkers as can be had. To recommend for all the 
standard that the two young men have chosen for themselves 
would be to restrict the number of Khadi hawkers, v/hereas the 
■ob|ect is to attract as many yoiing men for the work as 
possible. 

After all the commission to be had out of Khadi sales is 
not much and is not easily earned because it is not possible to 
command sales of Khadt simply for exhibit in g it for sale, I 
know that hawkers have to go from door to door often even 
without any response whatsoever, and seeing that the commis¬ 
sion is given only on actual sales, Khadi hawking means 
earning one's bread by the sweat of one's brow. Let the 
example of these young men, therefore, spur those who 
are doing nothing for Khadi to some effort, and let the example 
result in adding to the oumber of hawkers without their being 
expected to refund their hard-earned commission. There are 
no doubt many young men and young women who have plenty 
of leisure and do not need any pecuniary reward. They may 
follow the example of these young men and offer their services 
for hawking. Let would-be Khadi hawkers, however, under¬ 
stand that they cannot get Khadi to hawk unless they are able 
to produce certificates of character and are able to furnish 
•.security tor the amount of Khadi they may receive for sale. 
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A Friend writes : 

I know you have several times alluded to what 
mistakenly called ‘mill Khadda^^ but apparently the 
mill-owTiers are still unable to resist the temptation of the 
name. The worst offender irr this respect is ... . who 
openly quotes and advertises mill Khaddar. This is for 
your information, and what action you may like to take in 
preserving the purity attached to the name Khaddar-^' 

What the correspoodent says is unfortunately but too true. 
And I have been pamfuUy aware of it. I had hoped that the 
'mill-owners would give up the undesirable practice. But it 
was hoping against hope. Wherever I have gone people have 
drawn my attention to this unpatriotic conduct on the part of 
some mill-owners. The only comfort I have derived from the 
usurpation by the mill-owners of the name ' Khaddar * is, that 
it is proof of the popularity of Khaddar among the masses upon 
whose ignorance the mill-owners are playing. For I know 
that wherever the buyers have discovered the deception, they 
have cursed themselves and the mill-owners. The only remedy 
against this deception is for the buyers to beware, and tor 
Khadl lovers to educate the people so as to enable them to dis¬ 
tinguish between real Khaddar and its imitation. 


M. K. G. 


Ilth August, 

HANDSPINNING IN ALMORA 
By M- K. GANDfu 


A correspondent sends me an interesting report of the pro¬ 
gress that handspinning of wool has made in the schools con¬ 
ducted by the District Board of Almora. The following should 
prove both interesting and instructive to those who believe in 
the introduction of tak/i spinning in municipal schools: 

**The elections of 192510 the Aim ora District Board re- 
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Swarajists in a majorit;y* Since then the Swaraj 
tseiribers have in various ways tried to give a national stamp 
to the iDstitotion, particularly its educationai side. The most 
important work in that direction has been the introduction of 
national songs^ national sentuneots^ Kharil uniform and wool 
spinning into the village schools. 

The village teachers of a number of District Board 
schools purchased wool at their own cast and thusspinniag 
came into being. The Board, seeing the popularity of these 
voluntary and spontaneous efforts, constituted a spinning and 
weaving sub-committee and granted Rs. 3,000 at the beginning 
of IQ26 for purchasing wool to be spun at District Board 
schools in the district. Some nineteen mauods of wool was pur¬ 
chased and distributed throughout the district in village schools. 
This happened about eight months ago. The boys everywhere 
welcomed the inkli or katua^ and the village schoolmasters did 
their best to make wool-spinning successful. The 19 maunds 
of woo! has already been spun and another instalment des-i 
patched to the schools. Spinning is going on and a third in¬ 
stalment will have; to be sent soon. The Board has sanctioned 
another sum of Rs. S,Ooo ; thus the total sum granted comes to 
Rs. 8,000 in all. The Board deserves coagratulations for giving 
this support, in spite of the opposition of conservatives. 

^■Up to this time only about 175 village schools have bene¬ 
fited by the scheme and the scope of the scheme has to be limi¬ 
ted for lack of funds. The Board has ordered spinning classes 
to be held after school hours as the curriculum has no provi¬ 
sion for this type of education. In order to enthuse the masses 
and to encourage the village students, several katm d<2ngais 
(spiQuing matches) have been arranged at different centres of 
the district during fairs. Prizes (including Khadi, Khadi caps, 
national flags and national books) have been awarded to the 
best spinners* This feature has been very much appreciated 
by the people aod has been of great educative and demonstra¬ 
tive value. Seeing thq, spintiiag of young schoolboys, the vil¬ 
lages have been conscience- strlken and at many places the long- 
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:oii art of spinning is uudergoing a revival. The vi 
at several places have established the?r owa looms to 
weave their hand-spun wool-yarn. So the spinning in schools 
is tooching the masses as well. 

“ K^Uua Of £€2kli has been in use in these Himalayan fron¬ 
tiers from ages. Our experiments in wool spinning convinced 
us that there was nothing better than kafud or for wool 
spinning,—simple, light, m'axpensive and practical. So katm 
or iakU, is reigning supreme in the Board's schools as well. A. 
small boy can make his own kwm without any trouble or ex¬ 
pense and play with st at any time or any place whenever or 
wherever he likes. 

“ The boys are still novices in the art and their first at¬ 
tempts have not been ideal. There remains much to be done 
in the direction of teaching them better spinning. But the little 
that they have done is sufficientiy promising. Some middle* 
school boys and teachers have sent in fine wool yarn and 
medals have been awarded to the best spiaoers. Siii sammelan 
or Yarn Conference was held at Almora in March 19 ^ 7 f where 
yarn spun by village schools was displayed. The show proved 
a great success, so much so that the great co-operators of the 
town blessed the spinning movement in village schools and pro¬ 
mised their full support.” 

If this experiment is continued and spinning is properly 
supervised, it can not only become self-supporting but be even 
profitable. For if band weaving is not also done by the boys, 
spun wool should find a ready market; or it can be woven on 
behalf of the Board or the school concerned, and the woven 
stuff either used by the boys themselves or sold in the open 
market. 
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Gujarat has recovered from the first shock of the terrible 
wound iMicted by the recent floods. Relief operations on an 
extensive scale were promptly organised from one end of the 
province to the other and responsible and tried workers were 
placed at various centres throughout the affected area. Large 
numbers of volunteers have been placed under them and they 
have penetrated the whole area. There is hardly a village left 
which has not been now approached. Several baivds of volun¬ 
teers have come from Bombay and spread themselves over the 
affected regions. They have brought with them food-stuffs, 
clothing and money and are distributing relief either in co-ope¬ 
ration with the local relief centres or independently of them . 
Thus the question of immediate relief by way of food and do- 
^thing is being effectively dealt with by non-official agency, 
thanks to the quick response and generous sympathy all round. 
From the reports received it appears that this kind of re¬ 
lief will not be needed for more than a fortnight except in cer¬ 
tain areas where it is feared such relief will have to be conti¬ 
nued much longer. My Committee is grateful to the Bombay 
public for the generous and ready response they accorded to 
jQUr secretary Sjfc. Manilal Kothari, who by chance happened to 
“be in Bombay at the time, when we were absolutely cut off from 
the outside world, and enabled him to collect Rs, 32,000 in a 
day, thus assisting us iiiaterklly to start relief operations in 
the nick of time. SimUady timely assistance was rendered by 
Bombay to Broach and Kathiawad too, which were not then ac¬ 
cessible from the centre. About two lacs of rupess more will 
5till be required for relief to the areas specially hard hit and 
the distribution of seeds on an extensive scale at reduced rates, 
and we are confident that the flow of charity will continue till 
43 ur requirements are met with. 

Side by side with the distribution of immediate relief, we 
^ere faced with the problem of resowing as the crops had been 
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^c^pMely washed away in most parts. Aad as in tackling, 
this problem, there was a desperate race with time, it was not 
possible to wait till the Government machinery, which, even, 
when there is no lack of will, is slow to move, could undertake 
the distribution of seeds. Thus we had covered nearly half the 
ground before the Agricultural Department arrived on the 
scene. In the Conference at Nadi ad on the r4th presided over 
by the Finance Member, it was admitted on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment that the Agricultural Department had stocked only a 
thousand maunris of seeds which they proposed to sell to the 
cultivators at cost price, but as their rates were higher and as 
the estimated requirement of Kheda District alone was 70,000 
maunds, it was mutually agreed to that the distribution of seeds 
be left to the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee which 
already dealing with the question successfully. 

The greatest question, however, still remains to be solved* 
That is the question of reconstruction, and here the GoverniBcnt 
alone can cope with the situation. The magnitude of this task 
can be gstugcdfrom the fact, that in Kheda District alone 
72,000 out of 1,63,450 houses have been partiailj" or wholly 
damaged and the estimated loss is about a crore and five lacs. 
Ahmedabad District has suffered equally heavily. In reply to 
the resolution passed by the public meeting in Ahmedabad in 
which this issue was clearly stated, and which was communica¬ 
ted by wire to the Government, His ExceUency the Governor 
has expressed the Governments determination to do all they 
can and the Conference was then held at Nadiad where almost 
all the departments of the Government were represented. Sug¬ 
gestions have been made in various quarters that the recon¬ 
struction of villages should now be undertaken on model lines, 
and that Government should shoulder the responsibility how¬ 
ever difBciilt the task may be. But in view of the studied 
silence of the Government experts at the Conference on the 
question of replanning the vOlageSr there is not much hope 
for such rebuilding of villages on model lines by Government. 
However, Sir Pwsholtamdas in consultation with us placed. 
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ie Conference a very modest scheme of housing those 
who have been readered homeless and who are not in a position 
to repair or rebuild their houses. According to very rough 
estimate such a scheme would require hnancing to the tune of 
at least Rs, l,3o,coo,oo. Thus there is not much difference 
between the peopled demand as voiced by the Ahmedabad pub¬ 
lic meeting, where the idea was first moated, and the demand 
formulated with the help of official figures of damage placed 
before the Nadtad Conference, It now rests with Government, 
finally to decide thdr policy on this most important questioo. 
It has been conceded by all that the need of the hour is the an-- 
nouncement of a definite policy so as to enable the unhappy 
people of Gujarat to know where they stand. It is hoped that 
the scheine will be considered in a generous spirit and no time 
will be lost by the Government in making a definite declara¬ 
tion so as to hearten the afflicted peasantry of Gujarat* 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
President, G-uiarat Provincial Congress Cammittee* 


iSth August, 1927 

THE HEROES OF THE FLOOD 

As Bhagavan, a ninety-five years old Rajput villager in 
Kathiawad, is reported to have stated, notlung like the terri¬ 
ble disaster which has overtaken Gujarat and Kathiawad has 
been seen or heard of in these parts for at least a century* 
Large tracts of laud in Kheda* Bharuch, Baroda and the nar¬ 
row neck which constitutes the * land debatable * between 
Gujarat and Kathiawad were literally converted into a sea for 
a number of days. Hardly was a house left standing in these 
parts ; the crops, the household belongings and the cattle were 
swept away, and human beings barely escaped with their lives 
by starving for about a week on the tops of trees, sometimes tu 
the company of reptiles which shed their ferocity in the face of 
the catastrophe which overwhelmed all living beings alike. 
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worth ot property was destroyed and thousands of 
"became homeless and penniless,-who must now recommence 
their life as on a clean state. Bat there have been redeeming 
features in this unprecedented havoc, with which we propose 
here to deal, 

We know of quite a number of cases in which brave men 
tried to rescue or succour their compatriots even at the risk of 
their own lives. And among these perhaps the palm must be 
awarded to Mr^ Morley, District Traffic Superintendent, Ahme^ 
dabad. When this gentieman was told that the station staff 
of Goth a j was io danger, he hurried to the place but had to 
halt at the Shedbt bridge as the train could not proceed fur¬ 
ther, From here he saw some villagers shouting for help, and 
he beckoned tcfthem all to join him in his train. At great per¬ 
sonal risk he plunged into the flooded river and brought these 
villagers, about two hundred all told, safe to Nadiad. He again 
went to the bridge from Nadiad and made swimming arrange¬ 
ments, which however failed as the ropes got entangled in 
bushes, Mr. Morley and his companions could not be seen for a 
while. But they reached Gothaj station, swimming the Hooded 
river. From there Mr, Morley sent word that early next morn¬ 
ing he would come to the bridge to take food for the Gothaj 
people. He thus supplied the starving staff with food, and in 
doing so received serious iujinies caused by the bushes and his 
legs were swoUeu, 

A second incident illustrating Mr, Morley*s humanity and 
courage also deserves to be placed on record. The Station 
Master Sayma was drowned with his brother and son. 
When Mr, Morley received this information by wire, he at 
once went toSayma, though the line was washed out and no 
trains were running, to console the widow of the Station 
Master, When he learned that the corpse of her deceased son 
bad not yet been found, he went to the culvert, searched for 
the corpse and found it out. Then he went to the widow, con¬ 
soled her and told her that every assistance whether by way of 
.^ash or m any other way, would be rendered to her. 
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accounts of beroism in Baroda are no less thnllin^ 
^A^he City became a sheet of water with islands in the shape of 
lofty buiidiogs, the people went up to their house tops but 
were hardly safe as the houses might rollapse any moment p 
F rom this o non viable position they were extricated by the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, theKbangi Karbhari and police officers with 
the help of the state elephants and improviseci rafts and boats. 
Not all the unfortunates thus marooned could be rescued, and 
many persons remained on house tops for days, thoroughly ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the storm and without food or water, until 
the arrival of boats from Godbia. The patients aad staff of 
the hospital had to starve for two days and only on the third^ 
day could food be sent to them on rafts. The college students 
mounted the terrace and lived there for three days on four 
puris each. They improvised rafts with empty casks, kerosine 
tins and wooden boards, and made ropes out of the wire fence. 
Thus equipped they saved about fifty men from the building 
opposite to the college, 

A bn id in g collapsed and about zoO persons who lived in it 
knew not what to do. One of them with great presence of 
mind broke a window in the building opposite, and placed in 
position a plank of wood which served as a bridge for the peo¬ 
ple to get over there with the help of ropes. Even so about a 
dozen persons could not get out of the devoted building and 
were crushed under its weight. 

Some prisoners had been taken out for extramural work- 
on the model farm, where they were surrounded by the 
oncoming waters. Twenty of them who were great swimmers 
saved many lives with rafts, Jn coarse of one of their relief 
expeditioDs, the wire fastened to the raft was snapped and the* 
lives of Jthe ten persons upon the raft were in danger. But 
they were saved by the bravery of a prisoner namedGanrishan- 
ker, who plunged into the water and with his hands steered the 
raft clear of all obtacles including a live electric wire till it 
was safe. One Chhotukan also saved l8 lives at great risk to^ 
himself. 
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Broach district a fisher mail of the name of Hak 
fab is reported to have made sevarai trips in a rudder¬ 
less and sailkss boat and several villagers who were ma* 
rooued withoui; food or water for five days. 

Two women and a child were stranded on a tree with 
. eight feet of water below. Five members of their family 
had t^een drowned, and when two brave volunteers made up 
to them, they refused to be rescued and in sheer despera¬ 
tion said, " Let us die here/ Eventually they were brought 
to think better of it, and the volunteers took them an their 
backs and swam to laud. 

Three villagers were carried away by the flood but 
managed to save themselves by catching hold of a tree near 
Modasar and getting up to its branches. From here they were 
rescued by Sr, Karunasbankar, the Head Master and a com- 
paaion of hls^ who made up to them by swimming against 
the current for a mile and brought them away. 

The inhabitants of Hadala rescued their Station Master 
as well as the cultivators of jasapur, a neighbouring village 
iby means of rafts. 

The authorities and Sadhus of the Swami Narayan tem¬ 
ple in Vadtal also saved many lives with the help of boats 
.and fed two to three thousand men for a number of days. 

We have not the space here to consider subsequent 
measures of relief. If we had, we would refer to the big 
. donations of the welhto-do in Bambay and Ahmedabad, 
to that of Sr. Vithalbhai Patch well as to the 'widow’s 
mite' contributed by the textile workers of Bombay 
and by schoolboys and others who forego several meals 
or work as labourers in order to win the joy of glviiig, to the 
indefatigable labours of Sr. Vallabhbhai Patel who hardly 
■sleeps three bouts a day, of Lad}'' Vidyagaun Nilkanth under 
whose guidence 2,St>0 school children ofAhmednbad collected 
1,clothes old and new, and of many others who cannot 
be named and whose merit is therefore all the greater. Last 
^ut not the least, we would refer to the relief expedition of 
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Nixon and Company's s.s. Bahaduri organised ifl 
ibay by Sr, AruritU! Sheth of the Saurashtra with the help 
of Sir Pyrushottamdas Thaknrdas and the European directors 
of the Company, who carried the volunteers with bags of Ibod- 
stuffs and bales of clothing to Bhavnagar free of charge and 
Mr, Sultan Chinai of the Indian Radio Telegraph Company 
who fitted up the steamer with wireless at their own cost, 

V^ G, D, 


iSth Ip27 
BACKWARD CLASSES 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Our woes are numerous. We have suppressed classes and 
we have also backward classes. The distinction between the 
two is, that the suppressed classes as a rule include Only the 
so-called ‘untouchables’, whereas, the backward classes refer 
to those who are mentally and morally behind the other classes. 
1 have made the acquamtance of one Such class in Mysore. 
They are the Lambanis. Since the Beigaum Congfess one of 
them who has received a fair edueatioo has been exerting 
himself for their uplift. They had even a Conference last year 
and the state contributed a small sum towards its expenses. 
These appear originally to have come from Gujaratp They an; 
otherwise recognised as gypsies. Then dialect corresixuids to 
Gujarati, The address which they gave me whilst I was pass¬ 
ing Arsik ere on my way to Hassan was witten in Devanagari 
The majority of the words in it were Gujarati, The curiOim 
Student will see the specimens item the address reproduced in 
NavaJavmL He will not fail to notice even the Gujarati gram¬ 
mar in the language of the address. The customs of these 
people! find described as follows in the address of the Presi- 
.^ent of the Conference: 

“ I am told that the Lambanis are otherwise known as 
Vanjaris; and that they were the gram-carriers of India 
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^whea it h?id no good roads and rail^ways: they worship 
this day their queen Durga, a wealthy Lambani lady of the 
T 3 th century* who brought grain from Nepah China and 
Burma, and saved many lives in a coniinuous famine that 
raged for twelve years in India; their chief ^od is Balaji 
and Goddess Tulaja Bliavani, and their principal feastis- 
Gokulashtaini, the day of the birth of 5 hri Xrisiina. They 
long respected cows and Brahixtans, and to this day they 
abjure animal food and liquor at death dinners; they 
cremate the married dead and bury the unmarried. Tliey 
were as a rule a robust and well-built class, and peaceful 
and well-behaved* 

" But, alas t their carrying trade has practically ceased 
since the opening of roads and railways. Some of them 
now deal in caale; some have settled as husbandmen, ^ 
few live by driving carts, a few others spin coarse hem- 
* and sell grass attd fuel and work as labourers ; some 
are under police surveillancej some are reputed to be 
robbers, cattle-lifters, kidnappers of women and children, 
manufacturers of false coin and distillers of illicit liquor^. 
But these sinners can be reclaimed and should be 
reclaimed/' 

I understand that workers in their midst are now carrying 
on propaganda to combat the evil customs* Like all backward 
classes the Lambani wcniemolk are heavily laden with cheap 
and tawdry ornaments devoid of all art* Like the Raniparaj, 
the reform amongst these people has gone side by side wjth 
the intreduction of the spinning wheel The yarn which they 
presented to me of their own spinning was fairly good and fine* 
These Lambanis number roughly 45,740 in Mysore state 
alone, and there are many also in British Karnatak. There 
work here for many a reformer. 
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iSth Jiignsi, I^2T 
THE GUJARAT FLOODS 
BY M, K , Gandhi 



On leading the reportis of flood relief operations m vrell as 
Swami Anand's article in Navi^'wan I hesitated, and stilt 
hesitate, to believe in the v^xanipks there given of the people's 
heroism, solidarity and humanity, as false praise, exaggeration 
and self deception are the order of the day in the country* But 
I have no reason to disbelieve these reports. Exaggeration, 
untruth aad the like are studiously eschewed in Navajivan^ 
The Swami knows this ever since the paper was started, and 
indeed it is this policy of the paper which itiduces him to 
interest himself in and work for it. 

Therefore so long as [ have not any raason to consider the- 
Navajivm reports as erroneous, I imist lake them to be true*. 
And I tender my congratulations to Gujarat and the Gujaratis,. 
For a moment one is altpost tempted to welcome a disaster 
which has been the occasion for the people to display such 
virtues. 

Catastrophes and calamities will now and then overtake 
the country. Wealth may be in our possession today and be 
lost tomorrow. We construct boosts and make farms and 
gardens, and when these are destroyed, we can remake them* 
The distress will soon be forgotten. 

But what if Gujarat along with the distress also forgets the 
virtues which she has realised in herself on the present 
occasions We are everywhere familiar with momentary (its 
of heroism and renunciatiorj. If Gujarat's present heroUm 
proves to be only a temporary fk, the lesson of the floods will 
have been lost upon her* Let the Gujaratis, men as well as 
women, beware- 

Let us convert the virtues of courage, patience, anct 
humanity in us, of which we have had a sudden glimpse, Into 
a possession for ever, Hindus and Ivlusaiinans embraced one 
another as brothers. The higher classes shdter^^d and 
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-ared the suppressed like blood-brothers. If we now 


-tip these relations as only suited for the days of adversity, our 
last state will be worse than the first, and we will have passed 
in vain through this calamity, which Is really the throes of a 
new birth* And such calamities there wilf be* so long as we 
have not experienced a true rebirth. 

Gujaratis doings on this occasion amouiit ia my view to 
pure Swaraj. If the virtues now manifested by the people 
become a permnnent feature of their daily life, Gujarat may be 
said to have acquired the fitness for, as well the power to win, 
Swaraj. 

The havoc worked by tbe floods was of a most unprece¬ 
dented character, before which even Dyerisra pales into insigni¬ 
ficance, Dyer killed or wounded a thousand or twelve hundred 
man. No one can tell the heavy toll of life exacted, of the 
immense property, destroyed by the Hoods. But we did not 
abuse the floods. We practised Satyagraha against them. We 
purified ourselves. We did constructive work. We achieved 
Hmdu-Musiim unity. We removed untouchabiliCy, We 
became self-reliant. We placed our all at the disposal of our 
brothers and sisters. We did not wait for a leader. Instead 
of falling back before the enemy, we bravely faced him, and set 
to work as if nothing had happened. If we had feared the 
floods, if we had wasted precious time in abusing them, if we 
had engaged in violent struggle with them, we would only have 
multiplied our troubles. 

All honour to Gujarat for the proof she has given of her 
greatness. 

But has a Gujarati, who is aw^ay from the scene of danger 
and of achievement, the right thus to bestow praise and tender 
congratulatiOTis ? 

I received three wires and a letter asking me to come and 
lead the relief operations in Gujarat. The letter was Swami 
.rtnand’s and the wires were from Sarojini Devi,^ Chand ulal 
whom I mistoak for Dr. Chanduial and Devchand Parekh, 

But I did not give myself to anxiety, I was fully confident 
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/s self-rtjiiance, I had not the !>hacit>w of a doubt that 
jmoaetaty help would be forthcorning in an adequate measute. 
I whole-heartedly trusted to Vaiiabhbhai to do the needful 
I was in touch with him by wire- I 'wired to him, informing 
him of the insistent calls I had received and asking him to 
let me know if he thought my presence necessary. VaUabhbhai 
at once wired me in reply, that though the distres^i at the 
people was beyond words, it was not advisable for me to come 
■ over to Gujarat in the present state of my health; that my 
eftort to make Gujarat self-reliant and the organisation I had 
helped to set up therein had achieved more for her than my 
presence would have done; that people there would be, who 
would misinterpret inv absence but it could not be helped; and 
'that I must continue to rest without worrying over my absence 
from Gujarat. 

I have not related this history in defence of myself, A 
’ servant of the people never needs to offer defence. Again I do 
not think my health is so delicate, that I could not come over. 
My health is certainly delicate. Physically I am not today 
r equal to even a tithe of the strain which I successfully stood 
during the days of the Kheda Satyagraha. The brain is nearlr 
useless and is easily fagged. I have still to keep to my bed. 
But when there breaks out a 6re> even a person who is !U must 
at risk to himself take a bucket of water and do bis hit if he 
can. Even if he can only sit himself and issue orders to 
others, he must attend the place in a stretcher and help to 
-extinguish the conflagration. 

But I propose to point a moral from these events and to 
put co-workers on their guard. In Gujarat we have obeyed m 
unwritten law that when once a task has been entrusted to a 
worker, others should not seek to have a hand in it unless the 
'Worker in charge wishes or permits it; that the workers in 
charge of various branches of activity should be trusted but 
fearlessly removed in case they betray their trust. Our leader 
in Gujarat is Vallabhbhai. 1 may pass as an elder, but so far 
as work iti Gujarat is concerned, I must bow to Vailabhb!iai*s 
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's. It is only by a strict observ ance of this rule, that 
.„..e been enabled to do whatever stands to our credit in 
Gujarat. We have thus subjected ourselves to discipline, con¬ 
served our energies and carried out an efficient division of 
labour. 

But even independectly of Vallablibhai'sinstructions, I was- 
of opinion that ir.y presence was not needed in Gujarat, I have 
implicit confidence in Vallabhbhat's ability to serve the countrj. 
He has been my co-worker ever since the Kheda struggle. The 
self-sacrifice of none of us is greater than his, He has often 
placed before Gujarat the ripe fruits of his intelligence. He has 
previous experience of such relief work. In view of all this T 
fail to see what I myself could possibly have done more than 


he has. 

Again if I came over to Gujarat specifically for this, 
Vallabhbhai according to his temperament would expect a lead 
from me, and would resign his liberty of action in my presence. 
On occasions like the present I should consider this to be 
nothing short of misfortune. If I ran up there and began to 
meddle with this, that and the other thing, new as I would be 
to the work, I should only make an exhibition ofignoraiit vanity.. 

And I am not here enjoying a holiday. According to my 
lights I am pretty fully occupied in grappling with the fatal 
disease which is eating into the vitals not only of Gujarat but 
of India as a whole, a disease which is beyond all compa¬ 
rison very much more powerful and insidious than a week's- 
deluge. It would not only be not meritorious but on the other 
hand a dear breach of duty on tny part to give up this work 
for something else that is more tempting. We have the charge 
often levelled against us that we are apt to lose our heads in 
times of danger. To the extent that this is true, we must get 
rid of this shortcoming. 

None of us, espedally no leader should allow himself to 
disobey the inner voice in the face of pressure from outside. - 
Any leader who succumbs in this way forfeits his right of 
leadership. There is much truth in the homely Gujarati pro- 
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' the person concerned can see things m the earthen 
pot and bis neighbour cannot see them even io a mirror-' I 
^have not been able to see that it was iny duty on the present 
occasion to run up to Gujarat, 

The insistent calls I have received are evidence of a ^vrong 
attachment which we must surmount at all costs, I am nothing 
but a mere lump of earth in the hands of the Potter^ Truth 
and the only thing that counts. Where this 

is present, everything rights itself in the end. This is a law to 
which there is no exception. It would be very bad indeed that 
’Gujarat or India should look up to me and sit with folded hands. 
Let her worship Truth and Love, look up t© that divine couple, 
employ servants like myself so long as they tread the strait and 
narrow path and check them when they swerve from it. 

If J had come over to Gujarat, perhaps she would not have 
•done what she has done and is still doing. 

Invalided leaders or public servants should give up the 
hankering after active leadership or service* There is no place 
for a sick man in these operations for relief, which require only 
such persons as are able-bodied, can run up from place to place, 
and have the power of enduring hunger and thirst, heat and 
<;old* Those who do not reach this standard would only act as 
a drag on a quickly marching army* 

Finally, a servant of the people should never fear or give 
way to bitterness if he finds himself a victim of misunderstand¬ 
ing, whether unintentional or wilful. The acts of men who 
have come out to serve or lead have always been misunderstood 
since the beginning of the world and none can help it* To put 
up with these misrepresentations and to stick to one's guns 
'COine what might,—this is the essence of the gift of leadership* 
Misunderstandings have been my lot ever since I entered public 
^iife, and I have got inured to them. 

In short let Gujarat ever be, as it has been on the present 
occasion, self-reliant and selLhelpful and proceed from achieve¬ 
ment to achievement* Men like myself will come and go, but 
■let Gujarat go on for ever* 
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.^few words more to co-workers. 

I. I take it that ooae of the workers wiM allow their pride 
to come IB the way of their heartily cooperating with their 
compatriots. 

2i Any one who wwks for name and fame on an occasion, 
like this incurs sin. 

j* There should be the fullest co-operation beU-veen the 
various agencies at work^ 

4, Where Governmeiit offers help on our own terms we 
should freely accept it, as it does not involve any breach of the 
principle of non-co-operation. But all hair-splitting is out of 
place where the ciuestion is one of serving the people and serv-’ 
ing them in time and to the fullest extent possible. If the 
money in the hand of the Government is available for good me,. 
we should unhesitatingly ask for it and accept it. 

5, Let us not forget that organisations are meant for the 
service of the people, and not the people for the service of the- 
organisatioris, 

6. 1 see that there are three agencies at work, the Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee under Vallabhbhak the Saurasbtra 
Sevasamiti under Amtitlal Sheth and the Servants of India- 
Society under Sjt. Deodhar, Possibly there are others. But in any 
case we must prevent atiy overlapping and insure the closest 
cooperation among the agencies. Workers who have not 
still reported themselves should jota the centre of work which 
is nearest to them 01: which they like best. Any one who remains, 
aloof either from angularity or from pride will dig hisowu 
grave. The people will fail to benefit by his services and will 
think lightly of him. 

7. It would l>e really terrible if any one in disregard of 
existing organisations tries to start a fresh one. Seeing that 
time lost can never be regainedj every one should take hi$ 
place at the point which he can reach the soonest, 

(Translated from Gujarati by V. G. D,1 




STUDENTS AND THE GfTA 
By M* IC GAi^DHi 


The other day^ in the course of a con vers at ion, a mis¬ 
sionary friend asked me, if India was ready a spiritually ad¬ 
vanced country, why it was that he found only a few students 
having any knowledge of their own religiou, zven of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, In support of the statement, the friend who Is him¬ 
self an educationist told me, that he had made it a point to ask 
the students he met wiiether they had any knowledge of their 
religion or of the Bhagavad Gita. A vast majority of them 
were found to be innocent of any such knowledge. 

I do not propose to take up at the present moment 
the inference, that because certain students had no know* 
ledge of their own religion, India was not a spiritually ad¬ 
vanced country, beyond saying that the ignorance on the part of 
the students of religious books did not necessarily mean absence 
of all religious life or want of spirituality among the people to 
which the students belonged. But there is no doubt, that the vast 
majority of students wb> pass through the Govsrnmenl educa¬ 
tional mstitutions are devoid of any religious instruction. The 
remark of the missionary had reference to the Mysore studenta, 
and I was somewhat pained to observe that even the students 
of Mysore had no religious instruction in the State schools. I 
know that there is a school of thought which believes in only 
secular instniction being given in public schools. I know also 
that in a country like India, where there are most religions of 
the world represented and where there are so many denomina¬ 
tions in the same religion, there must be a difficulty about 
making provision for religious instruction. But if India is not 
to declare spiritual bankruptcy, religious mstructioo of its 
youth must be held to be at least as necessary as secular ins¬ 
truction. It is true, that knowledge of religious bix>ks is no 
eQuivalent of that of religion. But if we cannot have religion 
we must be satisfied with providing our boys and girls with 
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is fiejct best. And whether there is such instruction given 
in the schools or not, grown up students must cultivate the art 
of self»heJp about matters religious as about others* They may 
start their own class just as they have their debating and now 
spinners' clubs. 


Addressing the Collegiate High School students at Shi-- 
moga, I found upon enquiry at the meeting that out of a hund¬ 
red or more Hindu boys, there were hardly eight who had read 
the Bhagavad Gita. None raised his hand in answer to the 
question, whether of the few who had read the Gita there was 
any who understood it. Out of dve or six Musalman boys all 
raised their hands as having read the Koran. But only one 
could say that he knew its meaning. The Gita is, in my opi¬ 
nion, a very easy book to understand. It does present some 
fundamental problems which are no doubt difficult of solution* 
But the genera! trend of the Gita is in my opinion unmistak¬ 
able, It is accepted by all Hindu sects as authoritative. It is 
free from any form of dogma. In a short compass it gives a 
complete reasoned moral code. It satisfies both the intellect 
and the heart It is thus both philosophical and devotional. 
Its appeal is universal. The language is incredibly simple, 
Bui I nevertheless think that there should be an authoritative 
version in each vernacular, and the tratislations should be so 
prepared as to avoid technicalities and in a manner that would 
make the teaching of the Gita intelligible to the average m:m. 
The suggestion is not intended in any way to supplement the 
original. For I reiterate my opinion that every Hindu boy and 
girl should know Sanskrit. But for a long time to come, there 
will be millions without any knowledge of Sanskrit. It would 
be suicidal to keep them deprived of the teachings of the Bha- 
gavad Gita because they do not know Sanskrit. 
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INSOLENT REMINDERS 



By M. K. GA'^dhi 

The triat of two yoiiog mm m Madr as, one a Hindu aged 
■about 30 and the other a Miisaiman aged 25, on a charge of 
having attempted to disflgare a statue in Mount Road, Madras^ 
of General Neil of the Mutiny fame, has a deep significance. 
Their attempt reminds one of the abortive effort made ia 
Lahore during the hey-day of Non-co-operation to have the 
Lawrence statue^ or at least the highly offensive inscription 
*the pen or the sword, ' removed* The Lahore attempt was on 
the part of the general populace. The Madras attempt was 
confined to two young men who went about their work with 
quiet determination and without any fuss. The following 
statement made by the accused according to the Hindu report 
>wUl be read with great interest: 

" The first accused stated that he was barn in Tinne- 
velly but lived in Madura, He knew what kind of punish* 
ment he would get before doing this act. They were 
prepared to undergo anything for this. From his study of 
history he knew that Neil had done much harm to the 
^country, and thought that his statue should not be there, 
and he (the accused) determined to destroy it. They had 
brought the hammer and the axe as they came from their 
place. They did not bring the hammer and axe for this 
particular purpose. After coming to Madras they went 
round the city for sight-seeing i n the course of which they 
■saw the statue. They remembered his history and so at¬ 
tempted to destroy it this morning. But the statue was 
either bronze nor marble as they thought. As it was 
copper only some parts broke. After that the sergeant 
took them to the police station. For that offence they 
■were prepared to take any punishment Kis Worship 
might think fit to impose," 

Asked as to whether they pleaded guilty they said that 
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'"were guilty 'Sf they were bound hy tbe law of the Govern-'- 
but in their own opinion they do not feel guilty/' 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from these brave 
young meo, alike for the motive which prompted the act and. 
for the dignity with which they approached their triaL The 
report before me adds, that the accused were unrepresented 
and did not even cross-examine the prosecution witnesses*.- 
There seems to be no doubt that as national consciousness 
grows, the resentment over the insolent reminders, which such 
statues are, of abused British prowess and British barbarity 
will grow in strength. A wise Government, however powerful 
it may be, will remove every such cifenstve reminder, and not 
goad infuriated public opinion iuto acts, which, however re¬ 
grettable and reprehensible as they may be in themselves, will 
ho held justifiable as a fitting answer to the criminal indi^rence 
to legitimate national sentiment. And every aIx>rtion of 
attempts to remove these running sores only adds to the bitter¬ 
ness, and widens the gulf that separates us and the British. 
Surely the Municipality of Madras which owns the statue 
should remove IL 


2Sih Augml, 1^27 
TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Swami An and has collected, in the issue of Nfwajivan of 
/th August 19^7, information about the heroic deeds of people 
all over Gujarat. In the sketches are given instances of Hindus- 
and Musalmans helping one another as tf they had never 
quarrelled, also of the suppressed and the suppressors living 
together under the same roof and sharing the same food, people 
saving one another at great personal risk. Whilst I was read¬ 
ing the sketches I was wondering if they could be all true. 
Then 1 remembered, that it was Nmmjivan I was reading, and 
that unauthenticated stories were in admissible in its coluinns,.i 






TOO GOOD TO EE TRUE 

Swami himseif was, if it was possible, more careful 
than 1 about arlmitting anything doubtful. The sketches show 
from Bhavnagar to Broach—a wide enough area of distress— 
Stories of unexampled self-help, self-reliance and xnutual help* 
As Swami well remarks, for the monient the ' people exhibited 
every quality that makes a nation great and self-governing/ 
There was no fear, no panic, hvit grim determination to battle 
with death. If the account is true,—I must still be cautious,— 
it reflects the highest credit on all concerned* All were leaders 
and all were led* It was a spontaneous organisation that came 
into being on the advent of distress. 

The thing for the leaders to see to is, whether the lessons 
of the mighty deluge can be made permanent. Will the Hindu, 
Muslim friendship outlast the immediate need, will the yoke of 
the suppressed be lifted for ever, will the self be used to s ab¬ 
sence the benefit of all in everyday transactions ? Will the 
pre-deluge avarice remain under check in the face of the charity 
that is freely fiowdng Gujaratward ? Will the stewards in 
charge of relief hinds resist the temptation to steal or mis¬ 
appropriate trust funds, will there be no feigning of distress 
and no needless applications for relief ? 

The answers to these and many such questions can only be 
satisfactorily given, if the many leaders who are now operating 
will be good as gold. That w'ould mean real change of heart 
and real penitence and purification. It is said that there is 
always, after a deluge of any magnitude, a reformation of life 
among the survivors. It may be, that extensive as the calamity 
was, it may not be classed as a real deluge w^arranttng a sweep¬ 
ing reformation. Mankind is notoriously too dense to read the 
signs that God sends from time to time. We require drums to 
be beaten into our ears, before we would wake from our trance 
and hear the warning and see that to lose oneself in all is the 
only way to find oneself. Will Gujarat show enough advance 
to regard the recent floods as an all-sufiicing w^arning to us to 
write a new and briiliant chapter in the history of this afflicted 
land of ours ? Posterity will have every^ reason to distrust the 
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temporary accounts of heroism, self-reliance and mutual 
help, if the people of Gujarat are unable to show any lasting 
and demonstrable reformation. 


25 August^ 1927 

THE LAW OF CONTINENCE 
By M. K* Gandhi 

[A friend sends me relevant extracts from The Science of 
a New Life by Dr* Cowen. I have not read the book. But 
the advice contained in the extracts is certainly sound, Thave 
omitted from the extracts certain paragraphs about food which 
are not of much value to the Indian reader. Let no one desir¬ 
ous of leading a pure and chaste life think that the practice of 
it is not worth pursuing because the expected result is not 
attained in a moment. And let no one expect perfection of 
body after successful practice of continence even for a long 
time. The tnaiority 'of us \^ho endeavour to follow the rules 
laid down for observing continence labour under three handi* 

* caps. We have inherited imperfect bodies and w^eak wills from 
our parents^ and by an incorrect life we find ourselves to have 
further debilitated both our bodies and wills. When a writing 
advocating purity of life attracts us, we begin the reformation. 
Such refonnation is never too late. But we must not expect 
the results described in such writings j for those results are to 
be expected only from a strictly regulated life from early youth. 
And the third handicap we labour under is^ that in spite of the 
exercise of all the artificial and outward restraint we find our¬ 
selves unable to restrain and regularise our thoughts. And 
let -every aspirant after a pure life take from me, that an 
impure thought is often as powerful in undermining the body 
as an impure act. Control over thought is a long, painful and 
laborious process. But lam convinced that no time, 00 labour 
and no pain is too much for the glorious result to be reached. 
The purity of thought is possible only with a faith iu God 
bordering on definite experience, M, K, GJ 




THE LAW OF CONTINENCE 


** So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity ^ 

That, when a soul is found sincerely so 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her"'- Milton. 

By the use of the term continence is meant the i^oluntary 
and entire abstinence from sexual ioduigence in any form and 
the having complete control over the passions by one who 
knows their power, and who, but for iiis pure Ufe and steady 
will* not only could but would indulge in them. 




* 


# 


'* The advantages of a e^rictly continent life are; The 
nervous system is invigorated and strengthened* The special 
senses—the sight, hearing etc.—^are strong, delicate and acute* 
The digestive system is kept normal and the man knows not 
what a sick day is. The growth of body is filled up and round- 
ed out, and a full measure of years may come but old age 
never ; for the last days in thdr pleasurable enjoyment of good 
health and a sound mind are as were the days of his childhood*. 
The brain is enlarged and perfect, memory grows strong, the 
perceptive and reflective faculties increase in power as shown 
in the ability to originate and execute, the calm, self-possessed 
strength to endure, and genUeness, courage, generosity and 
nobleness of character. The normal sentiments are elevated, 
love grows and ripens* and the soul, iu its exercise, reaches up 
and commingles with the Spirit of God. The reproductive 
element is preserved in all its life-renewing and Ufe-giviog 
power until full ripeness of years, 

If 4 

** The Plan of Life;—It is required in the individuals w'hose 
desire it is to join the noble army of the Continent of mankind, 
that they relinquish tnany of their souls* idols, The object 
aimed at is a high one and they will have many sore and bitter 
trials; but the exercise of a&m will, the strength of a new 
manhood, and the courage of a positive soul will conquer* and 
so enable them to enjoy the glorious attribute of continence, 

“ By the individual whose earnest desire is for a pure and 
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^iis^in the remotest way, help to the desired end. An indivi¬ 
dual, be he never so incontinent or licentious, will, if be adopts 


lojl 

>e^^y life, no suggestion or hint should be overlooked, 



this Plan of Life, very speedily recover though it may cause 
him much mental and bodily misery. A sound faith, coupled 
with determined perseverance, will accomplish the desirable 
and happy end. 

" The following are to be strictly avoided by those whose 
desire it is to lead a pure, chaste, and continent life: Tobacco 
in all its forms. All manner of alcoholic liquors. Tea, coffee 
and chocolate. Late suppers and over-eating. Sweetmeats, 
candies etc. White bread when it is possible to get the gra¬ 
ham. Pork and all fat and salt meats, sausages, pickles etc. 
Salt except in moderate quantities, pepper, mustard, spices, 
vinegar and other condiments. Mince and other pies and all 
manner of pastry. 

“ All constriction of dress about the body. 

" Feather beds and pillows and heavy bed coverings. Un¬ 
ventilated and unlighted bedrooms. Remaining in bed in the 
■moruing after awaking. Uncleanltness of the body, Turkish 
aud Russian baths. 

“ Idleness and inaction of body and mind. Companions of 
gioubtful or bad natures. Irresolute will. 

"Drugs and patent medicines. Quack doctors. 

"In the foregoing list there are many things that the 
■majority of mankind will think twice about before relinquishing 
•theirUse. Yet to the individual whose desire is for a true life, 
all and each item of the list must be discarded. There is not an 
article of food, condiment or so-called luxury mentioned above, 
that is in the remotest way necessary to the growth and 
nourishment of a healthy body and soul. I assert, without the 
fear of successful contradiction, that any person, disregarding 
in whole or in part the foregoing Plan of Life, cannot be 
healthy, chaste, continent or even a Christian. 


“The things above enumerated you are commanded to 
.discard. If you would avoid a sickly, irriiablo. fretful, licen- 
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d cartailed life. The things below enacnerated you 
ted to observe, use aod eajoy, if you would live a healthy 
life, a contioeKt life, a happy and a longlife: 

*'The euUivation of a firm and determined wilh The active 
morning and evening e:jiercise of the religious sentimeats, 

'"In the tight and faithful observance of these laws, man 
will find all the requirements^ necessary to the growth of perfect 
health purity of body, nobleness of soul, and, above and over 
incontinence. By the just observance of these laws, woman 
will acquire and retain beauty,—beauty of face, form and 
character, and she will retain and gala strength,“-strength of 
■body, mind and soul; but above and over ail, will she be pure, 
iiovable and chaste,^* 


Sl 
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SPINNING WHEEL IN POETRY 

It is a happy augury that prejudice against the spinning 
-wheel among the inteliigentsia is beginniog to wear off at least 
far as the South is concerned. The South Indian mind has 
always been noted for its keenness and was not likely to re¬ 
main long insensible to the poetry and pathos of the spinning 
■wheel that had inspired poet after poet into song among all 
people and in all ages. Catullus immortalised the "loaded 
distaff*' in his inimitable nature lyrics as early as 90 B, C, 
A celebrated EagHsh writer summed up the entire rom a nee of 
.2 happy,, by-gone age in the words, " When the spinning wheels 
hummed busily in the farm-houses,—and even grea t ladies, 
clothed in silk and threaddacc* had their toy spinning-wheels 
•of polished oak.** The use made by Goethe of the spinning 
wheel in his world drama of Fausl to soothe and restore peace 
to the agonised soul of his heroine after she has unsuccessfuliy 
tried to compose her mind by turning over the pages of the 
Holy Bible is too well known to need recapitulation here. But 
while George Eliot’s interest in tha spinning wheel was inspired 
by her womari*s aesthetic instinct, and Goethe’s was the in- 
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of a master-psychologist in a sdcatific discovery, 

for that seer among the English poets—Wordsworth 
—to sing of the wheel as a friend of the poor and a prop to 
piety and domestic virtue, Not that be was insensible of that 
other aspect of it celebrated by the German poet For he has 
devoted an entire sonnet to tt, depicting with a rare insight and 
skill, its power to allay by its gentle motion the tnmult of aa 
excessive grief or joy: 

Grief, thou hast lost an ever*ready friend* 

Now that the cottage spinning wheel is mute. 

And care*—a comforter that best could suit 
Her forward mood, and softliest reprehend* 

And love—a champion's voice, that used to lend, 

More efficaciously than aught that dows 
From harp or lute, kind influence to compose 
The throbbing pulse—else troubled without end, 

Even joy could tell, Joy craving truce and rest 
From her ot'^n overdow, what power sedate 
On those revolving motions did aw'ait 
Assiduously to soothe her achiag breast 
And—to a point of just relief abate 
The mantling joys of a day too blest/' 

But what appealed to him most in it was its humanitartan 
aspect. For ho was over and above all the poet of the lowly 
and the poor, ‘ who in lone valleys dwell/ He had come in 
close contact with the silent drama of their everyday existence^ 
theif patient struggle against their * little irooies ' of life, and 
had discoveied in them, behind an unpretentious exterior, a 
creature * almost as spiritual as that of books,' The onset of 
the industrial Revolution filled him with alarm and dismay. 
He btheld its banefni effiects all around him—the depopulation 
and decay of the countryside, the disintegration of home life* 
the seething vice and corruption in the factories. In the days 
gone by, before 

“ The arts abused inventions were unknown 
And benefits were weighed in reason’s scale/' 
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housewife would ply her wheel beside aa evenijS^ 
fresh raiment for her family for the coming 
Christmas* Her occupation not only added to her material 
comforts but moi ally uplifted her also. But what a sad change^ 
what a picture of desolation it presented, now that the spinning 


wheel was silenced I 


domestic bliss 

How art thou blighted from the poor man's hearth I 
Lo [ in such neighbourhood from morn to eve 
The habitatioQS empty ! or perchance 
The mother left alone,—no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of the peevish babe 
No daughters round her busy at the wheel 
Or in dispatch of each day's little grow^th 
Of household occupatian,'' 

Here was a sickly little child issuing out of a factory, hi& 
clothes whitened over with cotton wool, his gait creeping, his 
look covering, his lips p^le, his respirations '^quick and audible^'' 
—what hope for the future was there for this poor creature, 
shutoff from all Jieaithy influences at such a tender age and 
forced to live amid scenes of SQualor and vice, which reduced him 
to a complete physical and moral wreck at the vtiry threshold 
of his life? None whatever ; He is a slave to whom release 
comes not, and cannot come," Nor was ins a solitary example* 
There were besides him tens of thousands who ^'suffered wrongs 
as deep/' And yet there were not wanting philosophers who 
held that all this insensate sacriflee was necessary for the pros¬ 
perity of .he state! What a lie? “Unfeeling thought and 
heartless I Can a mother thrive by the destruction of her 
innocent sons f'' he exclaimed, and he raised his voice tn iodig*- 
nant protest against this new dispensation that set up Gain as 
■the “master-idol of the realm " to the exclusion of all human 
and humane sentiment* But it remained a mere cry In the 
wilderness. The wheels of industrialism rolled on in their ruth¬ 
less career. In the desolation of his grief he iastinctively turned 
to the spinning wheel “as a lover or a child/' And it gave him 
21 





ffott and relief. For at its ever^^ turn it btimmsd to his 
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poetic ear the/'still sad mtisic of Iiutnanity,^* the dirge of the 
poor. Would God in his heaven allow this noble art, '* once so 
dear to household virtues/^ to succumb before the ** proud 
discoveries of the inteUect ^^and the thort-sighted cupidity of 
those in power ? he asked himself. And the answer came an 
emphatic ‘ No/ from the depth of his prophetic soul, as he saw 
Sarah Hutchinson takeout her wheel, that " slept with dust 
overspread '' from its corner and ply it, not for the sake of show 
or fashion, but froin a sincere love of the occupation itself, 

** Even shf who toils to spin out vital thread 
Might smile on work, O Lady, once so dear 
To household virtues. Venerable art, 

Torn from the poor, yet shall kind Heaven protect 
Its own, though rulers, with undue respect 
Trusting to crowded factory and mart 
And proud discoveries of the intellectj 
Keed not the pillage of man’s ancient heart/^ 

He v-^ould have laughed to scorn the idea, that the occupa¬ 
tions of spinning or weaving were tedious or boring, or that 
they had a cramping effect upon the intellect. From his own 
experience he had come to the conclusion, that self-imposed 
restrictions for the sake of discipline are not a hindrance but a 
help to a healthy development of the intellect inasmuch as they 
ga%^e to it the necessary poise and balance. Far from discover- 
ing in it any suggestion of confinement, the only thing with 
which he could compare the occupation of the ' maids at their 
wheels, the weavers at their loom,' was the sanctum sanciarum 
of a convent where those who like him had felt theweight of 
too much liberty " could find an hour’s peace and rest for 
their weary spirit. 

Although he saw almost all of his cherished dreams one * 
after another laid low, he never to the very end lost faith in the 
ultimate victory of the people’s cause. The forces of reaction, 
he argued, had triumphed for the time, because they had on 
their side ‘^ superior energies more strict affiance in each 



THE BLIND SPINNERS 

a faith more tirm in their ‘‘uohalbwed principle/' while 
those who represented the people had shown themselves to be 
wak-willed and lickleand unsteady. That was not the spirit 
that could redeem mankind: it must be made of sterner stuff * 
Short-lived Ukings may be bred 
By a glance of fickle eyes. 

But true love is like the thread 
Which the kindly wool supplies/^ 

He prophesied that a time would come when the good would 
shed their weakness and the righteous cause gain defenders as 
zealous and devout as they who had opposed her. 

** Then shall our triumph be as complete as thdrs,” 

To us, who are living in an age so strikingly like that in 
which this great poet lived, his words cannot but convey a 
special significance. To serve the people's cause is oo Joke, It 
requires an iron will, no end of patience and perseverance, a 
steady unquenchable faith that never flags or wavers even in 
the face of the heaviest odds and disappointments and above 
all a continuous, silent and unostentatious love of service for 
service' sake. And who can deny that the spinning wheel is 
the best school for the cultivation of all these qualities? 

*p r 


THE BLIND SPINNERS 

On reading an account of the blind spinner at the recently 
held Khadi Exhibition in Bangalore, a correspondent has sent 
me the following beautiful lines by Helen Hunt Jackson : 

“ Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I tread my day \ 

I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed way ; 

I know each day will bririg its task, 

And, being blind, nomore I ask. 

1 do not know the use or name 
Of what I spin ; 
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And laid within 

My hand the thread and said, *Sir, you 
Arc bliad, but one thing you can do/ 

Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled Qy, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past,. 

And fear that I 

Shall fall, but dare not fly to htid 
A safer place, since I am blind* 

1 know not w^hy, but I am sure 
That time and place, 

In some great tabnc to endure 
Past time and race, 

My threads will have ; so from the first. 

Though blind, I never felt accurst/' 

What a transformation there would be in our country, if 
all who can—who cannot ?—will spin with the faith of the blind 
spinner. Can we not feel that every thread we spin will have 
place ‘in.some great fabric to endure '? M* K* G,. 


isi September, 1927 
RELIEF FROM DAY TO DAV 


In the first stage of distress people have acquitted them* 
selves nobly. Altbmigh the Goveiimieot was slow to realise 
the enormity of the distress and damage they have been fairly 
active of late. Responsible Min isters and Members of Govern¬ 
ment have personally visited some of the flooded areas and His 
Excellency the Governor's programme for a week's tour has been 
announced. A Press Note has also been issued announcing 
that the Governnaent have decided to make free use of the 
Famine Insurance Fund for helping the people in re-housing 
them by adv^ances on easy terras. Both non-official as well as 
£>-fficial agencies are busy collecting figures in order to ascertain. 
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of help required so as to enable Grovernment to^ 
come to a final ofTicial decision. As this official inquiry can 
only be made through the v'illage Talatis there is bound to be 
difference of opinion on these estimates. The non-official 
agencies must therefore complete their task as early as 
'possible* 

VVe have now entered the second stage in the relief opera¬ 
tions* In this stage our task is delicate and difficolt* Able- 
bodied people must be dissuaded from relying on charity and 
and should be induced to turn to honest labour. There is suf¬ 
ficient demand for agricultural labour and hence the problem 
of providing for this class is being automatically solved. We 
have only to supplement the earnings of labour wherever they 
^re not adequate for maintenance. 

But the question of relieving the distress of a fairly large 
class of peasants and other middle class people is not so easy 
to solve. Ordinarily they are unwilling to accept any charity. 
Yet their need is urgent and quite a number of them are on 
the verge of starvation* In some of the Dbolka villages it was 
foLind that a good number of people refused to accept free relief 
although they had come to the end of their tether. These peo¬ 
ple must have to be provided for for three months more till the 
next crop sea son by some device compatible with their senti¬ 
ment and sense of self-respect The Ahmed abad District Re¬ 
lief Comniittee therefore sanctioned after dose investigation 
Rs, 50,000 to be advanced to these people as loans without in¬ 
terest, This amount is estimated to meet their requirements 
for a month at the end of which further sanctions will be consi¬ 
dered, In addition to this Rs. 2S,oco have been sanctioned to 
meet the deficit m providing them with seeds at cheap rates* 
This may be taken as a typical instance of the enormity of 
the task before ns* Numerous applications for private help 
are being received and the condition of this class of people In 
the afflicted areas has to be closely watched for several 
months* 

About two hundred principal workers from various relief 
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in Gujarat including most of tiie centres in Ba^a 
Cambay and Kathiawad met on Sunday last at Anand 
and after discussing the whole situation decided on concerted 
action and laid down general lines for future work. It has 
been agreed that no independent appeals for funds should be 
made and a consolidated statement of work as also their needs 
should be submitted to the Gujarat Provincial Congress Coni- 
mittee from time to time; that free relief should henceforward 
be confined generally to the washed-<3fif areas only; that cheap 
grain shops should be opened at all centres and arrangemt'ttts 
should be made for supply of seeds for Rabi crops ; that quinine 
and other medicines should be supplied to ail centres for free 
distribution. The whole area has been divided into two divi¬ 
sions, and Sjt* Araritlal Thakkar and Keshavbhai Gaiieshjf 
Patel have been appointed inspectors. The former has also 
been entrusted with the work of reporting on the question of 
Dpeiiing depots of building matenals. Arrangements have also 
been made for inquiry in the Agency areas and Sjt. Maganlal 
Gandhi has already visited Sadra and is now in Katosaii* 
Workers have also been instructed to inquire into cases of vil¬ 
lages requiring a change of site and possibilities for doing 
so. 

All workers have agreed to continue at their posts for at 
least three months more, and they resolved to meet again after 
a month. 

According to reports from centres hitherto received 
Rs, i,8Sv^^5i have been spent on distribution of relief. The 
Committee has til! now received Rs. 2,44,047*6-3. All contri¬ 
butions big and small will be gratefully accepted by the com¬ 
mittee and acknowledged in these columns. 


VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
Fresidciiti Gujarat Provinolal Congress Committee 
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IS IT MAERIAGE ? 

1 st 5 epii?mber, 

IS IT MARRIAGE? 

By M, K. GAisroHi 

I give the I’oIlDwing from a letter received by me while I 
was hardly able to attend to any correspondence, that is daring 
the first days of my recent itiness, I have omitted the names 
of parties though the correspondent gives every detail. 

“ During this marriage season there has been a heart¬ 
breaking marriage ceremony at Sadashivgad, Karwar. 
The bride is about 12 years and comes from a very poor 
family from Goa, The bridgeroom-“is fio years old. Kis 
first wife died about three years ago, leaving two chtJdren 
behind her out of eight or nine. The bridegroom is the 
founder of an English Schooh Last year he tried to secure 
a bride of tender age, but owing to the agitation in hts 
commutiity, the transaction was abandoned. This year 
he succeeded by offering rupees two hundred to the par¬ 
ents of the bride. What wf to be done in the matter? 
Men like.., w.who are social reformers of the place do not 
raise their little finger against this inhuman act,” 

There seems to me to be no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the statement made in the letter from which I have given 
the foregoing condensation. I wish it were possible to say 
that this is only a rare instance. Instances of this character occur 
often enough to call for a drastic remedy. One remedy is 
undoubtedly to publish every such case and expose it and.cre¬ 
ate a healthy strong public opinion against repetition of such 
crimes against womanhood. But local agitation wneuever 
such inmiora! alliances are impending is no doubt the most 
effective. According to this correspondent, the first attempt 
on the part of this old progenitor of eight children was frus¬ 
trated because of timely agitation. I wonder why such an 
agitation did not take place in the present instance. Surely 
many people in the locality must have known about the 
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to secure possession of a girl of tender age for 
, I wonder why agitation was not set on foot 
immediately to save the girl from a Hfe of torture and misery. 
But in my opinion, jif local public opinion can be mobilised it 
is not too late even now to help the gid-wifc, I gather from 
the correspondent-s letter that the widower seems to have been 
a kind of a philanthropist at one time. May he not be per¬ 
suaded to put the girl away from him at the Seva Saclan or 
some such institution for education and then, when she is of 
MI age, be given the choice either of living with him or regard¬ 
ing the marriage bond as a nullity? Bui whether in the present 
moribund condition of society such a step is possible or not ^ 
there is no reason why young men of undoubted character 
should not form themselves into bands of mercy pledged by all 
just and legitimate means to prevent child marriages and to 
promote wherever possible remarriage of child widows. The 
two things appear to me to go hand in hand. These bands of 
mercy to be able to do effective work must localise their acti¬ 
vity, They will hnd then that in the course of a few years, 
they would become an irresistible force. The majority of our 
towns have after all a very small population each, and it is not 
impossible to know when immoral bargains such as the cor¬ 
respondent has drawn attention to are contemplated, or to 
know the child widows of their respective towns. There is no 
doubt however that a great deal of tact and exemplary self- 
restraint will have to be exercised by these bands of mercy* 
The slightest impatience or violence on their part will cause 
revulsion against them and frustrate the very object they have 
in vie\¥, 






TRUE SHE ADD U A 


isl Sepiemlfer, 

LEST WE FORGET 



L 


There is some danger of the calamities of Orissa and 
Sindh being forgottoii in the midst of the universal attention 
that the Gujarat floods have attracted. Probably the distress 
is more felt in Sindh than in Gujarat and the most felt in 
Orissa, for it is the least organised and the poorest of our 
provinces. Gujarat has produced an army of workers whose 
numbers are already proving embarrassing to Sjt, Vallabhbhai* 
After ail everywhere it is the merchant class that is tlie freest 
with its purse and most able to organise relief in times of 
distress. Let those Gujaratis, who are not wanted for work in 
Gujarat, or who can be spared turn their attention to the places 
where help may be most needed. The distress of Gujarat must 
not blind the Gujaratis to the need of the other provinces* The 
present distress must be utilised to make us less provincial 
and more national. We must feel one with the least and the 
j^emotest of the thirty crores of God's creatures who inhabit 


;this land- 


M, K, G. 


September, 19^7 


TRUE SHRADDh'A 
By M- K* Gandht 


A friend sends from Rangoon rupees twenty-five as dona¬ 
tion for the propaganda of the spinning wheel and writes ; 

father died on the l8th April 1927 at Tanjore 
(S- India) while I was there on a Bhott leave- When I was 
confronted with the question of 'Sixteenth Day Cere¬ 
mony,' a slavish, meaningless imitation of Shraddha, 
I resolutely refused to abide- by the desire of my relatives 
simply because 1 have no belief in it a$ il prexm'th 
I do not believe in a departed soul waiting in Pitrihka or 
some such other unseen places for water or riceballs. Nor 
can I see any reason to attach any importance to the rite 
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performed by a mercenary priest and in a language which 
is Greek both to me and the officiating priest. In short 
the whole affair seems to be a hoax designed to be 
practised on the religious susceptibilities of the people. 
But I can believe in Shraddha as a thing oftered in piety 
and devotion with a charitable intention. From a com- 
monsense point of view the main principle and the original 
purpose of this ceremony ought to be charity. As you say 
in Yomg India dated 24-2 -‘ only two classes of people 
are entitled Co charity and none else-“tlie Brahnaan who 
possesses nothing and whose business it is Co spread holy 
learning, and the cripple and the blind/ Our great 
immortal sage, Thiriivalluvar has said : ' A Brahman is 
that Satinyasi who has an overfiowing love towards all 
living creatures/ Because I could not conceive of a man 
who has a better claim than you and a more charitable pur¬ 
pose than that of the spinning wheel, I have sent you this 
amount. There Is also another way of commemorating 
the memory of one's own parents. The same sage Thiru- 
valluvar has again said; * The gratitude of a son to his 
father must consist in the son conducting himself in the 
world in such a way as to excite from the world the 
approbation that his father must have performed a great 
tapasya to beget this son.' 1 may add that I have this ideal 
at my heart.” 

I have omitted from the letter several ijersoiial references. 
Though I have performed Shraddha ceremonies myself in 
my youth, 1 have not been able to understand their religious 
usefulness. This letter is not the first of its kind I have 
received. But not being able to understand the hidden mean¬ 
ing, }{ any, of the practices which are almost universal in 
Hinduism, I have hitherto refrained from dealing with them in 
these pages. The rule that the correspondent has chosen has 
however appealed to me. We do very often meekly submit to 
many conventional ceremonies although we may have no faith 
in them., and although they may have no n:ieaaii3g for us,. 



HOW TO KEEP HEALTH 




sfion to convention in trivial matters in which there *. 
J^ger of deceiving others or oneself is often desirable and 
even necessary* But submission ip matters of religion, especi¬ 
ally where there is a positive repugnance from within and a 
danger of deceiving our neighbours and ourselves, cnutiGt but 
be debasing. There are today many religious ceremonies, 
whichj 'whatever meaning and importance they might have had 
in ages gone by, have neitheir importance nor meaning tor the 
rising generation. There can be no doubt that it is necessary 
for this generation to strike out an original path by .giving a 
new form and even meaning to many old ceremonies. The 
idea of keeping green and of respecting the memory of one’s- 
parents is not to be given up. But it is hardly necessary on 
that account to retain the old conventious and forms, which 
have lost their reality and therefore ceased so have any influ¬ 
ence on us, I therefore commend the example of the corres¬ 
pondent to those who are anxious to do only that which is 
right, and free themselves from self-deception. 


isi September, 1^2/ 

HOW TO KEEP HEALTH 
BY M, K, Gandhi 

The Polish professor with whom the reader is now familiar 
witing on my illness says : 

As I have been reading in Young India about 
your illness and discussion with 'jailors', let me tell 
you of my own experience how to prevent such break- 
downs. Within the last 9 months'—September to May— 
I have visited 40 towns ail over Poland, and lectured for 
TOO days at the rate of 3-7 hours a day. At the age of 64 , 
I feel as youn^ as 40 years ago whenever I stand before 
the public* My rules are: 

j. No worry whatever. There is an Almighty God 
who takes care of all, and nothing happens without His 
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^ permission. T am not His chief steward, only 

humbie servant with a clearly deiined task, and have to 
!nok at that task, that small part of universal becoming. 
If there is somewhere on earth an earthquake or a flood 
or a famine, no real harm can happen to immortal souls, 
nobody can suffer without some advantage to him designed 
by God, and everywhere God has His servants who help 
so far as He permits them. Therefore worry is weakness 
of faith, and my faith being infinite I cannot worry. 

2 . Much in every momen: when I am not at 

work, even for a few minutes many times a day. Before 
falling into sleep always praying t Lord Jesus enlighten 
me, give me strength and joy. With this prayer a clear 
image of joy, light, strength flowing into me. Such a sleep 
is prayer, is intercourse with the Highest and refreshing. 
When I wake up from such a sleep, I know exactly what 
I have to do, and I do it gladly.*^ 

The professor adds a third rtile which is about fasting and 
diet. As it is incomplete, I have asked for further information 
.before shariug it with the reader. But there is do doidit that the 
two rules strove mentioned about absence of worry and neces¬ 
sity for sleep are golden rules. There is nothing that wastes 
the body like worry, and one who has any faith in God should 
be ashamed to worry about anything whatsoever. It is a 
difficult rule no doubt for the simple reason, that faith in God 
w ith the majority of mankind is either an intellectual belief or 
a blind belief a kind of superstitious fear of something inde¬ 
finable. But to ensure absolute freedom from worry requires a 
living utter faith which is a plant of slow, almost unperceived, 
growth and requires to be constantly watered by tears that 
accompany genuine prayer. They are the tears of a lover 
who cannot brook a mornent's separation from the loved one, 
or of the penitent who knows that it is some trace of imparity 
in him that keeps him away from the loved one. 

The ability to sleep during odd moments seems to be a 
necessity in old age- Whilst the first rule is applicable to all 
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old, the rule about sleep is not to be copied 
It IS the privilege only of babies and old people* 
And to induce soch sweet innocent sleep, it is surely necessary 
to put oneself in tune virith the Id finite at every stepi This 
sleep is not to be mistaken for the sleep of the sluggard or the 
opium-eater* But it is * Nature's sweet restorer/ a tonic for a 
brain that gets easily fagged in old age* 


8th September, ig 27 ' 


TOTAL PROHIBITION 


By M.K, Gandhi 

I ask you to realise the fact that the alteration of the 
present Abkari Act with regard to making, manufacture and 
possession of liquor etc* must necessarily, to a large extent, lead 
to harassing of the people. You must be prepared for such a 
harassment which tis an inevitable concomitant of the policy 
of prohibition. I must count then upon your unstinted support,. 
I do not want your support for picketing shops, to preach about 
the evils of drink and other kindred work. But I want your 
help in the matter of putting down illicit manufacture of 
liquor and kindred crimes*” 

This is an extract from the speech of the Madras Minister 
for Public Health and Excise reported in the There is 

one more assistance the Minister has asked the people to ren¬ 
der, Le, submit to increased taxation. Of this I do not pi opose 
at present to say anything except that where the people arc 
able, they should submit to further taxation on proof of neces¬ 
sity* No monetary cost is too great to pay for achieving total 
prohibition, 

But at the present moment, I would confine myself to the 
extract quoted by me. I fear that the {MinisVer has taken a 
wTong view of prohibition* In my opinion, it lias not to be 
taken pieee-ineah To be successful it should be taken as a 
whole* It is not a one-district question but it is an all-India 
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^ I have not hesitated to give roy oninioot 

wicked tb.iag for the Imperial Government to have transfer¬ 
red this the most immoral source of revenue to the provinces 
and to have thus made this tainted revenue the one source for 
► defraying the cost of the education of Indian youth. 

But ^vhat pains me about the Minister's speech is his super¬ 
ficial treatment of a question which affects the well-being of 
the masses. Surely he is not serious about his scheme if he ex¬ 
pects the people to do his police work. And vifhy does he 
frighten the people by saying that mu:si be harassment if 

prohibitioa is tried? Is there harassment of the people because 
theft or manufacture of gunpowder are classed as crimes? Is 
not unlicensed distillation even now a crime ? What the minis¬ 
ter implies therefore is, that the men who to-day hold licences 
to manufacture or sell liquor will after the prohibiticm distil 
V s urre ptitious 1 y a nd t hat t herefo re t h ey will be harasse d . There 
need foe, in this, no harassment of the people. 

But it betrays want of imagination and lack of sympathy 
with the people, if the Minister believes that as a prohibitionist 
he has rmthing more to do but to declare prohibition and prose¬ 
cute those who will break his laws. I venture to submit that 
prosecutions are the smallest and the destructive part of prohi- 
■tion. 1 suggest that there is a larger and constructive side to 
prohibition. People drink because of the conditions to which 
they are reduced. It is the factory labourers and others that 
.drink. They are forlorn, uncared for, and they take to drink. 
They are no more vicious by nature than tee-totallers are saints 
by nature. The majority of people are controlled by their en¬ 
vironment. Any minister who is sincerely anxious to make 
prohibition a success will have to develop the zeal and qualities 
of a reformer. He wilt then require precisely the help that the 
Madras Minister is reported to have scorned. In my humble 
.<ipinion, he does need pickets and men and women who would 
‘preach about the evils of the drink ' and do ‘other kindred 
work.' It is just in these very things that he will want an 
mniy of volunteers who will be associated with him in reform- 
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life of the drunkard. He will have to convert every’^ 
^IXiiftTshop into a refreshment shop and concert room combined^ 
Poor labourers will want some place where they can congregate 
and get whoIe&Dme> cheap, refreshing, aon-intoxkating drinkSt 
and if they can have some good music at the same timCt it 
would prove as a tonic to them and draw them. These can by 
judicious management and association of the people become 
paying concerns for the state. He who will handle the 
problem of temperance will have to give a more serious study 
to it than the Minister seems to have done. Let him study the 
methods adopted in America and tried by the great tempe¬ 
rance organisations of the world. This study will give but 
limited help. For the Western conditions are widely different 
from the Indian, Our methods too, will have, therefore, to be 
largely different, Whereas total prohibition in the West is 
most difficult of accomplishment, I hold that it is the easiest of 
accomplishment in this country. When an evil like drink in 
the West attains the status of respectability, it is the most diffi¬ 
cult to deal with. With us drink is still, thank God, sufficient¬ 
ly disrespectable and confined not to the general body of the 
jpeople but to a minority of the poor classes* 


Sik Septembert 192/ 

WHAT STUDENTS CAN DO 

The following is a verbatim report o f GandJnjfs address la 
ike students of Veliare ; 

At the outset I would like to express my very deep sorrow 
nover the domestic affliction that has befallen voLir Principal. I 
heard of it as soon as I reached here. 1 appreciate, Mr. Princi- 
pah the very courteous consideration that you have shown by 
not merely allowing this function to take place under your roof 
hut also* in spite of your overwhelming grief, gracing this 
function by your presence and presiding at it* I ask you to 
regard me as a partner in your grief. 
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I thank all the students and others for the address thatnas^ 
een presented to me this afternoon and the purse for tbe^ 
Khadi fund. This demonstration of your personal affection ibr 
me and 3 ^our identificatioii with the poorest of the land does not 
surprise me nowt because it has become a common feature 
wherever I go, throughout the length and breadth of our 
beautiful country. It has been a matter of the greatest joy to¬ 
me and consolation, in the face of many difficulties, to find that 
the student world throughout India has a warm corner for me 
in their heart. The students have lightened my burden to a 
very great extent. But J cannot suppress from me the feeling 
that in spite of this personal affection that the students have 
shown to me everywhere and even identiheation with the poorest 
of the land, the students have yet to cover a vast amount of 
ground. For you are the hope of the future. You will be 
called upon, when you are discharged from your colleges and 
schools, to enter upon public life to lead the poor people of this 
country. 1 would therefore like you, students, to have a sense 
of responsibility and show it io a much more tangible manner* 
It is a remarkable fact and a regrettable fact that in the case of 
the vast majorit}^ of students, whilst they entertain noble im¬ 
pulses during their student days, these disappear when they 
finish their studies. The vast majority of them look out for 
loaves and fishes, Surdy, there is something wrong in this* 
There is one reason which is obvious. Every edacationist^ 
e%"ery oue who has had anything to do with the students, has 
realised that our educational system is faulty. It does not 
correspond to the requirements of the countn\ certainly not to 
the requirements of pauper India, There is no correspondence 
between the education that is given and the home life and the 
village life* But that is, I fear, a larger question than you and 
I can deni with in a meeting of this character. 

Taking things as they are, we have to consider what is 
possible for the students to do and what more we can do in order 
to serve the country* The answer that has come to me and to 
many, w^ho are eager to sec that the student world gives a good 
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^of itself^ is that the students have to search 
^after their personal character. Purity of personal life is 
the one indispensable condition for building a sound education. 
And my meetings with thousands of students and the cortes-^ 
pondeuce which I continuously have with the students in which 
they pour out their innermost feelings and take me into their 
confidence show rae quite clearly that there is much left to be 
desired. I am sure that all of you understand thoroughly what 
I mean. In our languages there is a beautiful word equivalent 
for the word student, that is, Brahmachari. Vidyarthi is a 
coined word and a ixjor equivalent for Brahmachari. And I 
hope you know what the word Brahmachari means- It means- 
searcher after God, one who conducts himself so as to bring 
himself nearest to Godin the least possible time. And all the' 
great religions of the world, however much they may differ, are 
absolutely one on this fundamental thing that no man or woman 
with an impure heart can possibly appear before the Great 
White Throne. AU out learning or recitation of the Vedas,, 
correct knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not will 
avail us nothing if they do not enable us to cultivate absolute 
purity of heart. The end of all knowledge must be building 
up of characier- 

An English friend iti Shimoga^ whom I did not know before 
came up to me and asked me, why it was, if India was really a 
spiritually advanced counti^% he did not observe in the students 
a real yearning after knowledge of God, why was it that the 
students, many of them, did not even know what the Bhagavad 
Gita was, I gave what appeared to me an honest explanation 
and excuse for this discovery of his. But I do not propose to 
give that explanation to you nor seek to excuse this very great 
and grave defect* The very first and earnest request that I 
would make to the students before me here is that each one of 
you should search within, and wherever you find that my 
remarks are justified^ you will begin to reform and rebuild 
yourself, and those of you who are Hlodus, and the vast 
majority are Hindus I know, will endeavour to understand the 
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beautiful, and to me soulful message of the Uira* 
iflie experience, and I think I can say the experience without 
a single exception, of those who ha^’^e really carried on this 
search after truth to render their hearts pure is that it is an 
utterly impossible effort, unless it is accompanied by a hearty 
prayer to the Almighty. Whatever, therefore* you do, do not 
lose faith in Go± I cannot reason out the thing for you, 
because really speaking, it is a fact which transcends reason. 
But I want you to cultivate a spirit of real humility and not 
summarily reject the experiences of so many teachers, Rishis 
and others of the world and not regard them as so many super¬ 
stitious men* And if you will but do this, all the rest that I 
want to say will be as clear as crystal to you. This will be to 
me the test of your sincerity of profession. If you have real 
faith in God, you cannot but feel for the humblest of his crea¬ 
tion, And whether it is the spinning wheel and Khudi, or 
untouchability, or total prohibition, or social reform in conuec- 
tton with child-widows and child-wives and many other similar 
things, you will find that all these activities are derived from 
the same source, I was therefore glad to find that you sym¬ 
pathise with and approve of the spinning movement, the strug¬ 
gle against untouchability and other things with which I am 
identified, I accept your assurance that henceforth you will do 
better in regard to Khadf, 

It vs really the easiest thing in the world for you to make 
your choice once for all and say to yourself that you shall use 
henceforth nothing but Khadi since it puts a few coppers into 
the pockets of those who need them most. In this one institu¬ 
tion alone, I understand, you are more than 1,400, Just think 
what the 1400 by giving only half ati hour to spinning can add 
oiateriaily to the wealth of the country. Think also what 1,400 
can do on behalf of the so-called untouchables, and if ail the 
1400 young men w4re to make a solemn resolve* and they can 
do so* that they are not going to have anything whatsoever to 
do with child-wives, imagine what a great reform you will make 
ill society around you. If the 1,400 amongst you, or a respec- 
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ituber even devote your leisure hours or part 

to going amidst those who are given to drink and in 
the kindliest manner possible steal into their hearts, imagine 
what service you will render to them and to the country. All 
these things you can do in spite of the existing faulty educatton. 
Nor do you require much eifort for doing these things except 
that you have got to change your heart, and to use a current 
expression in the political world, alter the ' angle of vision/ 

And I want you to turn this occasion to advantage, and 
you will do so, if only you will consider the solemn circum¬ 
stance under which we have met this evening and by*- reference 
to which I started my address* A mere man of the world 
would be justified, and he will be held justified by the world, if 
he excused himself from attending a function of this character 
on account of domestic affliction. Surely there is something 
noble and majestic when a matii instead of brooding over such 
sorrows, transmutes them into service for God and humanity, 
Every such act enables us to understand the essential oneness 
of humanity. May Gk^d enable you to understand the words 
that 1 have spoken to you, I thank you once more for your 
.address and the purse and all that you have said. 


ISth September, I927 
DRAIN INSPECTOR'S REPORT 
By M* K. Gandhi 

** Ott the Itps^f the good vwe becomes m'rtuet 
And even virtue appears as vice in the mouth of the evil- 
Mhided ! this need not surprise us. 

For, do not the mighty clouds drink the salt waters of ike 
^ocean and reiuni it as sweet refreshing rain. 

And does not the cobra, drinking sweet rnilk^ belch it forth as 
dhe deadliest poison V* 

" Rimrs drink not of their omi waters, the trees do not them^ 
selves eat the fruit which they bear, 
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N&r do the clotids partake of the grains they grow ; even 
good devote their powers ia the gf 'Od of vthers ^^' 

Several correspondents have sent me cuttings containing 
reviews of, or protests against, |Miss Mayo's Mother India, A 
few have in addition asked me to give my o^vn opinion on it. 
An enraged correspondent from London asks me to give him 
answers to several questions that he has framed upon the 
authoress’s references to me. Miss Mayo has herself favoured 
me with a copy of her book. 

I would certainly not have made lime, especially when I 
have only limited energy, and caution has been enjoined upon 
rue by medical friends against overwork, to read the book 
during my tour But these letters made it obligatory on me to 
read the book at once* 

The book is cleverly and powerfully written. The care¬ 
fully chosen quotations give it the appearance of a truthful 
book. But the impression it leaves on my mind is, that it is the 
report of a drain inspector sent out with the one purpose of 
opening and examining the drains of the country to be reported 
upon, or to give a graphic description of the stench exuded by 
the opened drains. If Miss Mayo had confessed that she had 
gone to India merely to open out and examine the drains of 
India, there would perhaps be little to complain about her 
compilation. But she says in efi'ect with a certain amount of 
triumph, ‘The drains are India.’ True, in the concluding, 
chapter there is a caution* But her caution is cleverly made 
to enforce her sweeping condemnation* I feel that no one who 
has any knowledge of India can possibly accept her terrible 
accusations against the ihought and the life of the people of 
this unhappy country. 

The besok is without doubt untruthful, be the facts stated 
ever so truthfuh If I oi>6n C‘Ut and describe with punctilious 
care all the stench exuded from the drains of London and say 
Behold London ” my facts will be incapable of challenge, but 
my judgment will be rightly condernned as a travesty of truth 
Miss Mayo’s book is nothing better, nothing else. 
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authoress sa^s she was dissatisfied -with the literature 
“sue read about ludia, and so she came to India “ to see what a 
volunteer itnsubsidisedi imcommitted and unattachech could 
observe of common things in daily human life,'* 

After having read the book with great attention, I regret 
to say that I find it difficult to accept this claim, Unsubsidi- 
sed she may be, (Jncommitted and unattached she certainly 
fails to show herself in tiny page. We in India are accustomed 
to interested piiblications patronised,"**patronised* is accepted 
as an elegant synonym for " subsidised/—by the Government, 
We have become used to understanding from pre-British days, 
that the art (perfected by the British) of government includes 
the harnessing of the secret services of men learned, and report¬ 
ed to be honest and honourable for shadowing suspects and for 
writing up the virtues of the Government of the day as if the 
certificate had come from disinterested quarters, I hope that 
Miss Mayo will not take offence if she comes under the shadow 
of such suspicion. It may be some consolation to her to know 
that even some of the best English friends of India have been 
so suspected. 

But ruling out of consideration the suspicion, it remains 
to be seen why she has written this untruthful book. It is 
doubly untruthful. It is untruthful in that she condemns a 
whole nation or in her words ' the peoples of India * (she will 
not have us as one nation) practically without any reservation 
as to their sanitation, morals, religion etc. It is £lso untruth¬ 
ful because she claims for the British Government merits which 
cannot be sustained and which many an honest British officer 
would blush to see the Government credited with. 

If she is not subsidised. Miss Mayo is an avowed I ndo- 
phobe and Anglophil refusing to see anything good about 
Indians and anything bad about the British and their rule. 

She does not give one an elevated idea of Western stand¬ 
ard of judgment. Though she represents a class of sensational 
writers in the West, it is a class that, I flatter myself with the 
beUef is on the wane. There, is a growing body of Americans 
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^ anything sensational, smart or crooked. But the^ 

.o^isthat there are still thousands in the West who delight 
in shilling shockers/ Nor are all the authoress's quotations 
t>r isolated facts truthfully stated. I propose to pick up those 
I have personal knowledge of* The book bristles with quota¬ 
tions torn from their contexts and with extracts which have 
been authoritatively challenged. 

The authoress has violated ail sense of propriety by 
associating the Poet's name with child-marriage. The Poet 
lias indeed referred to early marriages as not an undesira¬ 
ble institution. But there is a world of difference between 
child-marriage and early marriage. If she had taken the 
troubleofmaking the acquaintance of the free and freedonv 
loving girls and women of Shantiaiketaii, she would have known 
the PoePs meaning of early marriage. 

She has done me the honour of quoting me frequently in 
support of her argument Any person who collects extracts 
from a reformers diary, tears them from their context and 
proceeds to condemn, on the strength of these, the people in 
whose midst the reformer has worked, would get no hearing 
from sane and unbiassed readers or hearers. But in her hurry 
to see everything Indian in a bad light, she has not only taken 
liberty with my writings, but she has not thought it necessary 
even to verify through me certain things ascribed by her or 
others to me. In fact she has combined in her own person 
what we understand in India the judicial and the execative 
officer* She is both the prosecutor and the judge. She has descri¬ 
bed the visit to me, and informed her readers that there are 
always with me two “secretaries ” who write down every word 
I say. I know that this is not a wilful perversion of facts* Ne¬ 
vertheless the statement is not true. I beg to inform her, that I 
have no one near me who has been appointed or is expected to 
write down every w^ord that I say* I have by me a co-worker 
called Mahadev Desai who is striving to out-Boswell Boswell 
and does, whenever he is near me, take down whatever he 
considers to be wisdom dropping from my lips. I can*L repel 
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M^dvances, even if I would, for the relationship between us 
Is, like the Hindu marriage, indissoluble. But the real crime 
committed against me is described by her at pages 387-88* She 
ascribes to the Poet ' a fervent declaration that Ayurvedic 
science surpasses anything that the West can offer/ (She has 
thisi time no quotation to back her statement). Then she quotes 
my opinion that hospitals are institutions for propagating sin, 
and then distorts out of all recognition a sacred incident, 
honourable to the British surgeons and, I hope, to myself. I 
must ask the reader to excuse me for giving the full quotation 
from the book: 

" As he happened to he in the prison at the time* a 
British surgeon of the Indian Medical Service came straight¬ 
away to see him. ‘ Mr. Gandhi/ said the surgeon, as the 
incident was then reported, ‘ I am sorry to tell you that you 
have appendicitis. It you were my patient, I should 
operate at once* But you will probably prefer to call in 
your Ayurvedic physician/’ 

“ Mr. Gandhi proved otherwise minded* 

* I should prefer not to operate/ pursued the sur¬ 
geon, ' because in case the outcome should be unfortunate, 
all your friends win lay it as a charge of malicious intent 
against us whose duty is to care fox you/ 

“ Mf you will oaiy consent to operate/ pleaded Mr* 
Gandhi, M will call in my friends, now, and explain to 
them that you do so at my request.’ 

“So Mr. Gandhi wilfully went to an * institution for 
propagating sin/ w^as operated upon by one of the * worst 
of all/an officer of the Indian Medical Service and was 
attentively nursed through convalescence by an English 
Sister whom he is understood to have thought after all 
rather a ' useful sort of person/’ 

This is a travesty of truth. I shall confine myself to cor¬ 
recting only what is libellous and not the other inaccuracies* 
There was no question here of calling in any Ayurvedic physi¬ 
cian. Col* Maddock who performed the operation had the 
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if he bad so chosen, to perform the operation witho 
■jf^eTOence to me, and even in spite of me. But he and Surgeon- 
General Hooton showed a delicate consideration to me, and 
asked me whether I would wait for my own doctors who were 
known to them and who were also ^rained in the Westerti medi¬ 
cal and surgical science. I would not be behind-hand in re- 
turningtheir courtesy and consideration, and I immediately 
told them that they could perform the operation without wait¬ 
ing for my doctors to whom they had telegraphed, and that I 
would gladly give them a note for their protection in the event 
of the operation miscarrying. I endeavoured to show^ that I 
had no distrust either in their ability or their good faith* It 
was to me a happy opportunity of denionstrating my personal 
goodwill- 

So far as my opinion about hospitals and the like Is con¬ 
cerned, it stands, in spite of my having subjected myself and ray 
wards to treatment more than once by physicians and surgeons, 
Indian and European, trained m the Western school of medi¬ 
cine* Similarly I use motor cars and railways, whilst holding 
to my condemnation of them as strongly as ever* I hold the 
body itself to be an evil and an impediment in my progress* 
But 1 see no inconsistency in my making use of it while it 
lasts, and trying in the best manner I know to use it for its 
own destruction. This is a sample of distortion of which 
I have a personal knowledge. 

But the bcM>k is brimful of descriptions of incidents of which 
an average Indian,, at any rate, has no knowledge. Thas-she 
describes an ovation said to have been given to the Prince of 
Wales, of which Indian India has no knowledge, bvit which 
could not possibly escape it if it had happened* A crowd is 
reported to have fought its way to the Princess car somewhere 
in Bombay, ‘^The Police,** Miss Mayo says, “ tried vainly to 
form a hedge round the car moving at a crawl tin protected now 
through a solid mass of shouting humanity which won through 
to the railway station at last.'' Then at the railway station 
while there were three minutes for the traio to steam out, the 
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is reported by Miss Mayo to have ordered the barriers 
to be dropped and the ■* mobs ” to be let in. The authoress 
then proceeds, “ Like the sweep of a river in floods, interinina- 
We multitude rolled in, and shouted and laughed and wept, and 
when the train started, ran alongside the Royal carriage till 
they could run no more." AH this is supposed to have happen¬ 
ed in 1921 on the evening of November 22nd, whilst the dying 
embers of the riots were still hot. There is much of this kind 
■of stuff in this romantic chapter, which is headed " Behold a 
light." 

The nineteenth chapter is a collection of authorities in 
praise of the achievements of the British Government, almost 
every one of which has been repeatedly challenged both by 
English and Indian writers of unimpeachable integrity. The 
seventeenth chapter is written to show that we are a ‘ world- 
menace.’ If as a result of Miss Mayo’s effort the League of 
Nations is moved to declare India a segregated country unfit 
for exploitation I have no doubt both the West and the East 
would be the gainers. We may then have our internecine wars. 
IHindus may he eaten up. as she threatens, by the hordes from 
the North-West and Central Asia,—that were a position in- 
rfinitely superior to one of ever-growing emasculation, Even as 
electrocution is a huroaner method of billing than the torturous 
method of roasting alive, so would a sudden overwhelming 
sweep from Central Asia upon the unresisting, insanitary, su¬ 
perstitious and sexuality-ridden Hindus, as Miss Mayo des¬ 
cribes us to be, be a humane deliverance from . the living and 
ignominious death which we are going through at the present 
moment. Unfortunately however, such is not Miss Mayo’s 
goal. Her case is to perpetuate white domination in India on 
the plea of India’s unfitness to rule herself. 

The picturesque statements that this clever authoress puts 
•into the mouths of the various characters read like so many 
pages from a sensational novel in which no regard has to bo 
paid to truth. Many of her statements seem to me to be utter- 
*y unworthy of belief and do not put the men and women to 
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they are ascribed in a favourable light. Take 
this statement put in the mouth of a prince; 

“ " Our treaties are with the Crown of England/ one of 
thorn said to me, with incisive calm* "The princes of 
India made no treaty with a Government that included 
Bengali babus. We shall never deal with this new lot of 
Jacks 4 n-oiiice* While Britain stays, Britain will send us 
English gentlemen to speak for the King Emperor, and all 
will be as it should be between friends* If Britain leaves,, 
we, the princes will know how to straighten out India, even 
as princes should/ " Page 5 l 6 . 

However fallen Indian princes may be, I should want un¬ 
impeachable evidence before I could believe that there can be 
in India a prince so degraded as to make such a statement* 
Needless to say the authoress does not give the name of the 
prince, 

A still more scaodalous statement occurs on page 314 and 
reads as follows: 

‘ His Highness does not believe/ said the Dewan, 
"that Britain is going to leave India. But still, under this 
new regime in England, they may be so ilhadvised. So 
His Highness is getting his troops in shape, accumulating 
munitions and coining silver. And if the English do go,, 
tluee months afterward, not a rupee or a virgin will be left 
in all Bengal/ 

The reader is kept in darkness as to the name of His 
Highness or of the enlightened Dewan, 

There are many statements which Miss Mayo puts into- 
the mouths of Englisbmen and Englishwomen living in India, 
All I can say with reference to these statements is that if some 
of them were really made by the authors, they are unworthy of 
the trust reposed ia them and they have done an injustice to 
their wards or patients as well as the race to which they belong* 
I should be sorry indeed to think that there are many Eogiislx- 
TTien and EngUshwomen who say one thing to their Indian 
friends and another to their Western confidants* Xhose^ 
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^men and English-women who may chaace to reafi 
■"sweepings gathered together by Miss Mayo with 
her muck-ruke wiU recognise the statements I have in 
mind. In to see an India degraded Miss Mayo has 

uDConsciously degraded the characters whom she has used 
as her instruments for proving her facts which she boasts 
cannot be * disproved or shaken/ I hope I have given sufiTici- 
ent prima fade proof in this article to show that many of her 
facts stand disproved even in isolation* Put together they give 
a wholly false picture. 

But why am I writing this article ? Not for the Indian 
readers but for the many American and English readers who 
read these pages from week to week with sympathy and atten¬ 
tion. I warn them against believing this book* I do not re* 
member having given the message Miss Mayo imputes tome. 
The only one present who took any notes at all has no recol¬ 
lection of the message imputed to me. Brit 1 do know what 
message 1 give every American who comes to see me : Do 
not believe newspapers and the catchy literature you get in 
America* But if you want to know anything about Indiai go 
to India as students, study India for yourself. If yon cannot 
go, make a study of all that is written about India for her and 
against her and then form your own conclusions. The ordin¬ 
ary liter at lire you get is cither exaggerated vilification of India 
or exaggerated praise/’ 1 warn Americans and Englishmen 
against copying Miss Mayo, She came not with an open 
mind as she claims, but with her preconceived notions and 
prejudices which siie betrays on every page, not excluding even 
the introductory chapter in which she recites the claim* She 
came to India not to see things with her own eyes, but to 
gather material three fourths of which she could as w^elf have 
gathered in America, 

That a book like Miss Blayo s can command a large cir¬ 
culation furnishes a sad commentary on Western literature and 
culture* 

I am writing this article also in the hope, be it ever so- 
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ant, thnt Miss Mayo herself may relent and repent of 
having done, I hope imconsdously, atrocious injustice to an 
aodent people and equally atrocious injustice to the A men cans 
by having exploited bet undoubted ability to prejudice without 
warrant their miuds against India. 

The irony of it all is that she has inscribed this book * To 
the peoples of India/ She has certainly not written tt as a 
reformer^ and out of love. If I am mistaken in my estimate 
let her come back to India* Let her subject herself to cross- 
examination, and if her statements escape unhurt through the 
fire of cross^xaminatioUf let her live in our midst and reform 
our lives. So much for Miss Mayo and her readers, 

1 must now come to the other side of the picture. Whilst I 
consider the book to be unfit to be placed before Americans and 
Englishmen (for it can do no good to tliem}^ it is a book that 
* every Indian can read with some degree of profit. We may 
repudiate the charge as it has been framed by her, but we 
may not repudiate the substance underlying the many aUega- 
tions . she has made. It is a good thing to see ourselves as others 
see us. We need not even examine the motive with which the 
book is written. A cautious reformer may make some use oi it* 
There are statements in it which demand Investigation, 
For instance she says that the Vaishnava mark has an obscene 
meaning. I am a born Vaishnavite. I have perfect recollec¬ 


tion of my visits to Vaishnava temples* Mine were orthodox 
people, I used to have the mark myself as a child, but neither 
I nor any one else in our family ever knew that this harmless 
and rather ejeganMooking mark had any obscene significance 
at all. I asked a party of Vaishnavites in Madras where this 
article is being written. They knew nothing about the alleged 
obscene significance. I do not therefore suggest that U never 
bad such significance. But I do suggest that millions are un¬ 
aware of the obscenity alleged to be behind it. It has remained 
for our Western visitors to acquaint us with the obscenity of 
many practices which we have hitherto iunocetitly indulged in. 
It was in amissionary book that I first learnt that Shivalingatn 
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significance at all, and even now when I see 
aHShfvalingam neither the shape nor the association in which 
I see it suggests any obscenity. It was again in a missionary 
book that I learnt that the temples in Orissa were disfigured 
with obscene statues. When I went to Puri it was not without 
an effort that I was able to see those things. But I do know that 
the thoiisandls who flock to the temple know nothing about the 
obscenity surrounding these figures. The people are unpre¬ 
pared and the figures do not obtrude themselves upon your gaze. 

But let us not resent being made aware of the dark side of 
the picture wherever it exhists. Overdrawn her pictures of our 
insanitation, child-marriages etc. imdoubtedl,'- are. But let 
them serve as a spur to much greater effort than we have 
hitherto put forth in order to rid society of all cause of re¬ 
proach. Whilst we may be thankful for anything good that 
foreign visitors may be able honestly to say of us, if we curb 
our anger, we shall learn, as I have certainly learnt, more from 
our critics than from our patrons. Our indignation which we 
are bound to express against the slanderous book must not 
blind us to our obvious imperfections and our great limitations. 
Our anger will leave Miss Mayo absolutely unhurt acd it will 
only recoil upon ourselves. We too have our due share of 
thoughtless readers as the West has, and in seeking to dis¬ 
prove everything Miss Mayo has written, we shall make the 
reading public believe that we are a race of’perfect human 
beings against whom nothing can be said, no one can daresay 
one word. The agitation that has been set up against the book 
IS in danger of being overdone. There is no cause for fury. I 
would here close this review which I have undertaken with the 
greatest reluctance and under great pressure of work with a 
paraphrase of a beautiful couplet from Tulasidas: 

“Everything created by God, animate or inanimate, has its 
good and bad side. The wise man, like the fabled bird which 
separating the cream of milk from its water helps himself to 
the cream leaving the water alone, will take the good from 
everything leaving the bad alone." 
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[With the nuinber of speeches that Gandhiji has been 
addressing these days, the readers of Yomg India, ■wiit, I hope, 
not expect him to write much- Some of the speeches are as 
fiood as articles and more, and I am selecting two for this 
week, D.l 

A REI.IGIOUS DISCOURSE 

(At the Young Men’s Christian Association.) 

The Chairman has asked me to give you a religious 
discourse. I do not know that I have ever given a religious 
- discourse, or to put it the other way, I do not know a single 
speech of mine or a talk of mine, within my own recollection, 
which has not been a religious discourse, i think, if I am not 
deceived, that at the back of every word that I have uttered 
since 1 have known what public life is, and of every act that 
I have done, there has been a religious consciousness and a 
downright religious motive. My acts may have appeared to 
my audiences or to the readers of the word that I have written, 
political, economical and many other things. But I ask you 
-to accept my word that the motive behind every one of them 
has been essentially and predominantly religious. And so is 
it to be this morning. 

When I asked what I was expected to speak about, I was 
told that I was to speak what I liked. Well, the message came 
to me this morning as I was on my way to this meeting and 
I propose now to think before you aloud. 

I had very precious moments with a missionary friend in 
Vellore. 1 had a heart-to-heart talk with the students of that 
place, and the next morning I was told something like this: 
“Your speech was very nice. You talked of the things of the 
spirit. But how is it thatiii the middle of the speech like Ring 
Charles’ head with the renowned Mr, Dick, Khadi came up? 
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«.r;3^/exp[ain what connection Khadi can possibly have with 
■s) 5 iTfduality Then lie went on, You spoke about temper 

ranee: that delighted us lind it was certainly spiritual You 
spoke about untouchability, a very line subject for an audience 
spiritually inclined or for a spiritually inclined man to speak 
about. But both these came in your speech after your 
message of Khadl It seemed to jar on some of us,'* I have 
given you the substance of the conversation in my own words 
ljut faithfully, I gave the answer that came to me at the time 
^nd this morning 1 want to amplify that answer. 

It is quite true th^t I place Kha^Mer first and thee only 
imtouchabilty and temperance. All these came at the end of 
the speech I gave to the students of Vellore, in which I made 
^ fervent appeal for purity of fife and told them that without 
purity of life all their learning would be as dust and probably 
a hindraiice to the true progress of the world. Then I took up 
these three things and a few more by way of illustration. 
Throughout 35 years* unbroken experience of public service in. 
^several parts of the world, T have not yet understood that 
there is anything like spiritual or moral value apart from work 
and action. I have often repeated to audiences like this that 
great verse which has always remained with me ever since 
I read it: Not every one that says unto me Lord, Lord, 
■shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven but he who doeth the will 
of my Father who is in Heaven**' I have not reproduced that 
verse correctly but you know what that verse is and it is so 
true. I recall to my mind two brilliant instances of men in 
English public life who, in their own times, were regarded as 
very great reformers, and as pillars of spiritaaltty. I am now 
talking to you of about iSSg and iB()0 when many of you were 
not born, I used to attend temperance meetings in those days, 
T was interested in that reform. These two pillars of spiritua¬ 
lity were supposed to be great temperance workers, but they 
were workers with their speeches. They were always in 
demand when a harangue was required on temperance. I am 
sorry to have to inform you that I was 9 witness to their fall. 
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of them were found out„ They were no workers^ 
^ords God, Lord, Jehovah w^ere on Iheir Ups always, but they 
simply adorned their lips, they ivere not in their hearts* They 
used the temperance platform for their own base ends. One' 
of theiu was a speculator and the other was a moral leper. 
Perhaps you now understand what I want to say. In India 
also, I am not able to say that the temperance platform is 
always a spiritual platform or that the platform of un- 
toiichability must necessarily be a spiritual platform, 1 have 
known, I know now as 1 am talking to you, that both these 
platforms are being abused to-day in this very land by several 
people. Others are using them aright. The moral I want to 
submit to you is that every act may be done* conceived and 
presented from a spiritual standpoint or it may have none cf 
it at all* I w'ant to claim before you to-day that the message 
of the spinning wheel and Khadi is supremely a spiritual 
message; and it is because it is supremely a spiritual message 
for this land that it has got tremendous economic consequences 
as also political coasequences* 

Only the other day, an American friend, Prof* Sam 
Higginboltom* writing to me upon a subject in which both he 
and I are deeply interested* said,—! give you the substance of 
the letter™ ‘ i don't believe in a religion bereft of economics. 
Religion to be worth anything must be capable of being 
reduced when neccessary to terms of ecouoniics*” 1 entirely 
endorse that remark with a big rueatal reservation* Not that 
Mr. Higginboltom also had not that reservation* But I must 
not claim to speak for him. The mental reservation is this, 
that whereas religiou to be worth anything must be capable of 
being reduced to terms of economics, economics, to be worth 
anything, must also be capable of being reduced to terms of 
religion or spirituality. Therefore m this scheme of religion 
£im economics there is no room for exploitation and for 
Americanisation as the tcclmical term is known. As a distin¬ 
guished son of India put it*— he is no other than Sir, M* Vish- 
veshvarayya,—W'heif as an EngUahman owns 3 o slaves, or is it 
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Speak subject to correction,--aa American owns 33 
laves, Per^fOnaily, I think their is no room in true economics 
which is convertible with religion for the owning of slaves 
whether they are human beings, cattle or machinery. There 
is no room for slavery in economics. Then I suggest to you 
that you cannot escape Khadi and it has the largest Hmih 
Temperance takes in its orbit a ceitafn number of people. It 
blesses the man who converts the drunkard to teeto- 
talism, and it undoubtedly blesses the drunkard who is 
so converted by the word of the reformer, Uatouchability 
takes in its orbit at the most seven crores of people of 
this unhappy land, and not everyoae of us can do an- 
tcuchability work. You may certainly give the un¬ 
touchable education ; you may dig wells for him and 
build temples. But these would not make him touchable 
unless the so-called touchables will come down from their 
insolent heights and brother the untouchable. So you will 
see it is a somewhat complex problem for the man and 
woman in the street to handle. And as a man whose sole 
occupation in life is, be it ever so humble, to find out truth, 1 
was searching for something that every one can do without 
exception,—everytody in this room,—that something which 
would also remedy the moat deep-seated disease of India. 

And the most deep-seated disease of India is undoubtedly 
not drunkenijess, undoubtedly not untouchability, great as 
those diseases are and greater perhaps for those who are suffer¬ 
ing from them ; but when you examine the nu metical content 
of this disease, you will find with me, if you take any census 
returns, or any authentic book on history, such* for instance as^ 
Sir William Hunter’s history, or take the evidence of Mr, 
Higginbottom given before a Commission only two years ago, 
-“^he said that the largest number of people in India were 
poverty-stricken, and Sir William Hunter says that one-tenth 
of the t^opulation in India is living barely on one meal a day 
consisting of a stale r&ti and a pinch of dirty salt which per- 
ycu and 1 will not tOLch,—that state of things persists in 
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to-day* If you were to into thtj interior, outside 
‘^ilway track, you will find as I have found that the villages 
are being reduced to diing^heaps, the villagers are not there, 
vultures are to be seen because they could not support them¬ 
selves, and were reduced to carcasses. 

India is suffering from menengitis, and if you will perform 
the necessary operation and make some return to those star¬ 
ving millions to-day, 1 say there is nothing but Khadi for you. 
And if as men spiritually inclined, you will think of those less 
fortunate than you are and who have not even enough to sup¬ 
port themselves or clothe themselves, if you will have an in* 
dissoluble bond between them and yourselves, I say once more 
there is nothing for you but Khadi* But it jars, and the reason 
why it jars is that this is a new thing and is a visionary thing, 
a day-dream as it appears to many* The rnissionary friend of 
Vellore, of whom I spoke about, told me at the end of our con¬ 
versation, Yes, but can you stem the march of modern pro¬ 
gress I Can you put back the hands of the clock, and induce 
people to take to your Khadi and make them work on a mere 
pittance ? ” All I could say is that this friend did not know his 
India. From the Vellore meeting I went to two places, Arcot 
and ArnL I did not see much of the people there, I assure 
you, but saw the villagers less well clad than I am, I saw them 
not in their tens but in their tens of thoiisands. They were in 
their rags and their wages were practically nil for four months 
in the year. They gave me of their substance ; I was hungrily 
looking at the thing they gave me. They gave me not pices ; 
they gave pies. 

Come with me to Orissa, in November, to Puri, a holy 
place, and a sanatorium, wht^re you will find soldiers and the 
Governor^ residence during summer months. Within ten 
miles'radius of Puri you will see skin and bone. With this 
hand I have collected soiled pies from them tied tightly in 
their rags, and their hands were more paralysed than mine 
were at Kolhapur. Talk to them of modern progress. Insult 
them by taking the name of God before them in vain. They 
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you and me fiends if we talk about God to them. They 
tnow, if they know any God at all, a God of terror, vengeance, 
a pitiless tyrant. They do not know what iove is* What can 
you do for them ? Vou will find it difficult to change these 
delightful sisters (pointing to the ladies present) from their silk 
sadis to coarse Khadi woven by those paralytic and crude hands. 
Kbadiis rough! It is too heavy ! Silk is soft to be touched and 
they can wear 9 yards of silk, but they cannot wear 9 yards of 
Khadi. The poor staters of Orissa have no sadis; they are in 
rags. But they have not lost all sense of decency, but I assure 
you we have. We are naked in spite of our clothing, and they 
are clothed in spite of their nakedness* It is because of these 
that I wandar about from place to place, I humour my people, 
1 humour my American friends. I humoured two stripling 
youths from Harvard, When they wanted my autograph, I 
said, ‘No autograph for Americans," We struck a bargain, 
^ I give you my autograph; and you take to Khadi/ They have 
promised and I rely on the word of an American gentleman. 
Many of them are doing this work,— make no mistake about it, 
— and they like it also. 

But I cannot be satisfied, not till every man and woman in 
■India is working at bis or at her wheel. Burn that wheel if you 
find a better substitute. This is the one and only work which 
-can supply the needs of the cnfllions without disturbing them 
-from their homes. It is a mighty task and I know that I can- 
mot da it. I know also that God can do it. The mightiest and 
strongest matter is but a tiny affair for Him, when it pleases 
Him, He can destroy them all in the twinkling of an 
eye, as He has destroyed now thousands of homes in 
Gujarat arid as He had destroyed thousands of homes a few 
years ago in South India* I carry this message of Khadi and 
the spinning wheel with the fullest faith in God, and therefore 
in His creation, man. You may laugh at me to-day* You may 
call this a sordid thing. If you like you may distrust me and 
say this k some political schemer who has come to place his 
Khaddar before nt, but he has got many things up his sleeve. 
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may misinterpret me and my message. You may say t 
" We are too weak to do these things and too poor.” I know 
it is possible for you to repel me by your arguments and make 
me speechless. But I shall not lose faith in you so long as I 
cannot lose faith In God. It is impossible for me to lose that 
faith, and therefore I cannot lose faith in the message of 
Khadi and the spinning wheel. 

If I have not succeded in opening out my heart to you, and 
if I have not succeeded in showing to you the rock-bottom spiri¬ 
tuality of the message of Khaddar* I don't think 1 shall ever suc¬ 
ceed iu doing so. All I can say is 1 mean to succeed. My 
lips may not deliver the true message. God will do it all, in 
whose name i have delivered this message to you, God bless- 
you. 


I5ih Sepiemher, iqz] 

THE STUDENTS' SHARE 
By M. K, Gandhi 

Speaking at Pachiappa's College, Gandhiji said: 

I thank you sincerely for all the gifts you have given me- 
for Baridranarayan. This is not the first time 1 eatei this Hall*. 
It was in 1896 that I entered this Hall in connection with the 
struggle in South Africa. Dr. Subramania Aiyar of revered 
memory presided at the functiGn, The reason why I recall 
this meeting is that I made the acctuaintance of the students 
of India then for the first time* As you may know I am a 
matriculate, and therefore never had any college education 
worth the name in India, But when after the address was 
finished and the thanksgiving completed I went out to students- 
who were lying in wait for me and took away from me all the 
copies of the green pamphlet that I wat then circulating 
throughout India, and it was for the sake of those students that 
I asked the late Mr- G. Paramesliwaran Pillat, who befriended 
tne cause and me as no one else dtdi to print copies and circul-- 
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With supreme pleasure he printed I0|000 copies 
""thVpamphlet, Such was the demand on the part of the stud¬ 
ents for ^nde^standi^^^ the situation in South Africa and it 
pleased me immensely, and I said to myseif/Wes^ India may bs 
proud of her children and may baseall her hopes upon them.” 
Since that time my acquaintance 'with students has been 
growing in volume and intensity. As I said in Bangalore, more 
is expected from those who aive much, and since you have 
given me so much you have also given me the right to expect 
much more. I shall never be satisfied with all that you could 
give me. You have endorsed some of the work that it has 
been my privilege to do. You have mentioned with affection 
and reverence in your address the name of Duridranarayan and 
you, Sir (PrincipalX have—and I have no doubt with utmost 
sincerity—endorsed the claim that I have made on behalf of the 
spinning wheel. Many of my distinguished and learned coun¬ 
trymen, I know, have rejected that claim, saying that little bit 
of a wheel which w as happil}' put away by our sisters and our 
motbers could never lead to the attainment of Swaraj. And 
yet you have endorsed that claim and pleased me immensely. 
Though yon, students, have not said as much in your address, 
yet you have said sufficient in it to warnmt the belief that you 
have in your hearts a real corner for the spinning wheel. Let 
not theifore this purse be the first and last demonstration of 
you, a^ection for the spinning wheel. 1 tell yon it woiild^ be an 
embarrassment for me if it is the last demonstration of your 
affection ; for I shall have no use for the money if the Khadi 
that may be produced through the distribution of that money 
amongst the starving millions is not used by you. After all a 
lip profession of faith in the cbarkha and the throwing of a few 
rupees at me in a patronising manner won't bring Swaraj and 
won't solve the problem of the ever-deepeDing poverty of the 
toiling and starving millions, I want to correct myself I have 
said toiiiog millionSp I wish that it was a true description. Un¬ 
fortunately, as we hare not revised our tastes about clothing, 
we have made it impossible for these starving millions to toil 
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ghout the year. We have imposed upon them a vacation^ 
which they do not need, for at least four months in the yean 
This is not a figment of my iruagination, but it is a truth 
repeated by many English administrators, if you reject the 
testimony of your own countrymen who have moved in the 
midst of these masses- So then if I take this purse away and 
distribute it amongst the starving sisters^ it does not solve the 
question. On the contrary it will impoverish their soul. They 
will become beggars and get into the habit of living upon 
charity. Heaven help the man, the woman or the nation that 
learns to live on charity. What you and I want to do is to 
provide work for those sisters of ours living protected in their 
own homes, and this is the only work that you can provide 
them with. It i$ dignified and honest work, and it is good 
enough work. One anna may mean nothing to you. You will 
throw it away in getting into a tram car and lazily passing 
your time instead of taking exercise for 2, 3i 4 or 5 miles as the 
case may be. But when it finds its way into the pockets of one 
poor sister it fructifies. She labours for it and she gives me 
beautiful yarn spun by her sacred hands, a yarn that has a 
history' behind it^ It is a thread worth weaving a garment out 
of for princes and potentates. A piece of calico from a mill has 
no such history behind it, I must not detain you over this one 
theme, great as it is for me, and though it engrosses practically 
the whole of my time. This purse p/ yours will not be a help hut 
a hindrance to me if it is mt m earnest of your determinatwu 
henceforth, i/ym haife not it already that you are not goin^ to wear 
anything else but Khadi, 

Let me not be deluded into the belief that you believe in 
this gospel of Khadi, because you give rae the purse and 
because you applaud me. I want you to act up to your pro¬ 
fession. I do not want it to be said of you,—the salt of India,, 
—that yon gave this money merely to bamboozle me, that you 
do not want to wear Kbadi and that you have no belief in it. 
Do not fulfil the prophecy that had been made by a distinguish^ 
ed son of Tamil Nadu and a friend of mine. He has said that 
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die I will not need any other firewood to reduce 
tojashes but the wood that wilt be collected out of the 
spinning wheels that I am now distributing. He h?!s no faith 
in the charkha and he thinks that those wdio utter the oarae of 
thecharkha do so merely out of respect for me. It is an honest 
optnion. It will be a great national tragedy if the Khadi 
movement turns out to be that and you will have been direct 
contributors to the tragedy and participators in that crime. It 
will be a national suicide. If you have no living faith in the 
charkha re|cct it. It would be a truer demoastratioo of your 
love, you will open my eyes and I shall go about my way 
crying hoarse in the wilderness: '*You have rejected the 
charkha and thereby you have rejected Diiridranarayan*" But 
save me apd save yourselves the pain, the degradation and the 
htimiliation that await us if there is any delusion or carnou- 
fiage about this* This is one thing* But there are many 
things more in your address. 


You have mentioned there child-marriage and child- 
widov/s, A learned Tamilian has written to me to address 
students on child-widows. He has said that the hardships of 
child-widows ia this presidency are far greater than those of 
child-widows in other parts of India, I have not been able to 
test the truth of this statemeat, You should know that better 
than I do. But what I would like you, young men around me 
to do is that you should have a touch of chivalry about you. If 
you have that, I have ^ great suggestion to offer* I hope the 
majority of you are unroarrledp and a fair number of you are 
also Brahraacharis* . I have to say ‘ a fair number ^ because I 
know students; a student who casts his lustful eyes upon his 
sister is not a Brahmachari. I want you to make this sacred 
resolve that you are not going to marry a girl who is not a 
widow, you will seek out a widow-girl and if you canaot get a 
widow girl you are not goiog to marry at all. Make that deter¬ 
mination, announce it to the world, announce it to your parents 
if you have them or to your sisters. I call them widow-girls by 
way of correction because I believe that a child ten or fifteen 
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's old, who was no con seating party to the so-called marriligT' 
^lio having married, having never lived with the so-called hus¬ 
band, is suddenly declared to be a widow, is not a widow. It is an 
abuse of the term, abuse of language and a sacrilege. The word 
widow'Tn Hinduism has a sacred odour about it ^ lama 
worshipper of a true widow like the late Mrs, Ramabai Ranade 
who knew what it was to be a widow. But a child 9 years old 
knows nothing of what a husband should be. If it is not true 
that there are such child-widows in the presidency, then my 
case falls to the ground* But if there arc such child-widows, 
it becomes your sacred duty to make the determination to marry 
a girl widow if you want to rid ourselves of this curse, I am 
superstitious enough to believe that all such sins that a nation 
commits react upon it physically, 1 believe that all these 
sins of ours have accumulated together to reduce us to a state 
of slavery. You may get the finest constitution that is con¬ 
ceivable dropping upon you from the House of Commons* It 
will be worthless if there are not men and women fit enough 
to work that constitution* Do you suppose that we can pos¬ 
sibly call ourselves men worthy of ruling ourselves or Others 
or shaping the destiny of a nation containing $0 crores so 
long as there is one single widow who wishes to fulfil her 
fundamental wants but.is violently prevented from doing so? 
It is not religion, but Irreligion. I say that, saturated as I am 
with the spirit of Hinduism. Do not make the mistake that it 
is the Western spirit in me that is speaking* I claim to be full 
to overflowing with the spirit of India undefiled* I have assi¬ 
milated many things from the West but not this. There is no 
warrant for this kind of widowhood in Hinduism, 

All 1 have said about child-widows necessarily applies to 
child-wives. You must be able surely to control your lust to 
this extent, that you are not going to marry a girl that is under 
i6 years of age. If I could do so I would lay down 20 as mtni- 
mum. Twenty years is early enough even in India* It is we 
who are responsible for the precocity of girls, not even the 
Indian climate, because I know girls of the age of 20 who are 
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undefUed and able to stand the storm that may rag<^ 
Let not hug tint precocity to ourselves. Some 
Brahman students tel! me that they cannot follow this priti- 
cipie, that they cannot get Brahman girls sixteen years otdf 
very few Brahmans keep their daughters unmarried till that 
age* the Brahman girls are married mostly before 10,12 and 
13 years. Then I say to the Brahman youth, '' Cease to be a 
Brahman, if you cannot possibly control yourself. Choose a 
grown up girl of 16 who became a widow when she was a 
child, If you cannot get a Brahman widow who has reached 
that age, then go and take any girt you like* And I tell you 
that the God of the Hindus will pardon that hoy who has pre¬ 
ferred to marry out of his caste rather than ravish a girl of 
twelve* When your heart is not pure and you cannot master 
your passions, you cease to be an educated man* You have 
called your institution a premier institution. I want you to 
live up to the name of the premier institution which must pro¬ 
duce boys who will occupy the front rank in character. Arid 
what is education without character and what is character 
without elementary'personal purity? Brahmanism 1 adore, 
I have defended Varnashrftma Dharma. But Brahmanism that 
can tolerate untouchahllity, virgin widowhood, spoliation of 
virgins, stinks in my nostrils. It is a parody of Brahmauism, 
There is no knowledge of Brahman therein* There is no true 
interpretation of the scriptures. It is undiluted animalism, 
Brahmanistn Is made of sterner stuff, I want these few re¬ 
marks of mine to go deep down into your hearts. I am 
watching the boys whilst T am speaking, and it hurts me to 
hear a single giggle whilst I am pouring out my heart, I have 
not come to appeal to your intellects but to your hearts. You 
are the hope of the country and what I have said is of primary 
imj^>ortance for you. 

In response to the request of a Calicut professor 1 shall now 
proceed to say something about cigarette smoking and coffee 
and tea drinking. These are not necessities of life. There are 
-some who manage to take ten cups of coffee a day. Is it neccs- 
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for their healty development and for keeping them ; 
the performance of their duties ? If it is necesary to take- 
coffee or tea to keep them awake, let them not drink coffee or 
tea but go to sleep. We mast not become slaves to these^ 
things. But the majority of the people who drink coffee or tea 
are slaves to them. Cigars and cigarettes, whether foreign or 
indigenous* must be avoided. Cigarette smoking is like an opiate 
and the cigars that you smoke have a touch of opium about 
tiiem. They get to your nerves and you cannot leave them 
afterwards. How can a single student foul his mouth by con¬ 
verting it into a chimney? If you give up these habits of 
smoking cigars and cigarettes and drinking coffee and tea you 
will find out for yourselves how much you are able to save. A 
drunkaid in Tolstoy's story is hesitating to execute his design 
of murder so long as he has not smoked his cigar. But he puffs- 
it, and then gets up smiling and saying* ** What a cow ard am 
I,'* takes the dagger and does the deed. Tolstoy spoke from 
experience. He has written nothing without having had 
personal experience of it. And he is much more against cigars 
and cigarettes than against drink. But do not make the mis*- 
take that between drink and tobacco^ drink is a lesser evil. No„ 
If cigarette is Beelzebub, then drink is Satan, 

Speaking next about Hindi, he said: There ia the Hindi 
Prachar office supported by people in the North. They have 
spent nearly a iakh of rupees and the Hindi teachers have 
been doing their work regularly. Some progress has been- 
made but we have yet to make substantial progress. You can- 
all learn Hindi in one year provided yon give one hour a day^ 
You can understand .simple Hindi in six months. I can't apeak 
to you in Hindi because most of you do not know it, Hindi 
should be made the universal tongue in India, You should 
know also Sanskrit, for then you will be able to read Bhagavad 
Gita. As students of a premier Hindu institution, you ought 
to be taught Bhagavad Gita, I would expect Musalman boys- 
also to read in this institution* {A voice: No ^Panchama is 
admitted,) This is a discovery tome. This institution should 
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open to Panchamas and Musalmans, I would de* 
Hitiduise this institution if a Panchama has no entry here. 
(Hear, hear). The fact that this is a Hindu institution is no 
reason why a Musalman or a Pancbama could not receive 
education here. I think it is high time that the trustees revise 
their constitution. This is a petition from me, an earnest and 
a very God-fearing Hindu, saturated with the spirit of 
Hinduism, not from a petty-fogging reformer, but from one 
who is trying to live the best in Hinduism, Mr, Principal you 
will please convey this petition to the proper quarters, and it 
wiH be a great joy to me to hear during my sojourn in this 
presidency that my petition has been heard, 1 thank you for 
listening to this message. 




75/A S^piemb^rj 79^7 
THE ‘KEADDAR' IDEAL 
By C. F, Andrews 

During the present year, when I was in South Africa, I 
found a remarkable interest taken in the National Movement 
in India by the Dutch people. These now outnumber the 
English, and are in power as a Nationalist Government, Twice 
over, I was asked by the students of Stellenbosch l>niversity 
near Capetown to lecture ; and they gave me, of their own 
choice, the subject of * Mahatma Gandies ideals/ The follow¬ 
ing is the substance of one of these lectures. The second 
was called Ahimsa. It will be understood, that I was obliged 
to present each subject ia a very simple form, such as 
would arrest the imagination of those who had thought 
very Jittle about it beforehand and belonged to another 
country. 

The lecture on ’Khaddar' might be abbreviated as 
follows: 

The word * Khaddar' means home-spiui and home woven 
cotton cloth, in which mrehinery has played no part at al^ 
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start to fiuish. The Khaddar ideal thus representi"a 
dedaration that the Machine Age has carried 
io a wrong direction bringing along with it the disintegration 
of earlier mor^il values. It is leading directly to disaster, 
The simpler rural civilisation, so it is positively asserted, is 
the best. Mahatma Gandhi regards the ideal of simplicity 
and cloj^eness to Nature as higher than the ideal of the 
civilisation of our modern towns together with the factory 
life which is bound up with them* 

There is a famous story, told in China, about a disciple 
of the great sage, Confucius. Tnis disciple, though poor 
was a scholar and a gentleman. He occupied the humble 
position of a gardener. One day a Mandarin, who was being 
carried past in a sedan chair, alighted to enjoy the cool shade 
of the garden. The Mandarin was also a scholar and a gentle¬ 
man, profoundly versed in the venerable Confucian Classics. 
He sat down in the garden and fanned himself* While he was 
resting under the shade of some bamboo trees, he saw the 
gardener patiently toiling with a bucket in order to fetch water 
from a well in order to water the flowers in the midst of the 
garden. 

The Mandarin said! Let me show you a mechanical 
structure, whereby the water may be drawn up from the well 
without such a vast amount of human labour/^ 

But the gardener, whov^as also a scholar and a gentleman, 
said : ** Sir, I have read in the Ancient Classics that the man 
who perpetuaHy employs mechanism comes at last to possess a 
luechaaical mind. Now a mechanical mind is not in harmony 
with Nature. In my work as a gardener, I desire alwavs to 
keep my mind in unison with Nature* Therefore, I prefer 
drawing water slowly in a backet, while I enjoy quietly the 
beauties of this garden ; and I have avoided bringing into the 
garden machinery, which might produce in me a mechanical 
mind/' 

The Mandarin was so pleased with the gardener's answer, 
that he reported it,—through the proper court authorities,— to 
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Speror of China- This Emperor was himself a profound 
scholar and also a lovor of Nature. So he sent for the garde¬ 
ner and placed him in charge of one of his summer palace 
gardens, 

I have ventured to put forward that story, not merely as 
containing a charming idyli of ancient China, with Us courtiers 
and emperors, Us scholars and its summer palace gardens, but 
also as embodying the inner truth contained in what has been 
called in India the Khaddar ideaL it would symbolise the 
unique value of home-spinning and home-weaving undertaken 
in the country, as compared with the harmful employment of 
tnodern machinery in large towns. 

Let me approach the same subject from another angle, as 
1 came up against it in India at a sudden human crisis. 

There had been one of those disasters that soinetiines hap* 
pen JO the East a ad are beyond all ordinary human control 
After a rainfall on the Himalayan slopes, which had reached the 
total of forty-eight inches io two days, the Bengal rivers were 
in flood. An area of 1,500 square miles, which had in early 
days l>eeii a shallow lake, became inundated so deep with water 
that all the rice harvest perished, and many cattle were also 
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destroyed. 

Then the flood subsided, and the hot sun began to dry op 
the caking mud. There were no cattle remaining to plough 
the fields and there was no money left to buy more cattle. In 
the area of the flooded district, where we were working at’ relief 
work, it seemed as though another harvest would inevitably be 
lost for want of proper ploughing. For the land had been 
broken up and sown some time before the next monsoon rains „ 
With great difficulty we managed to get in a ' Ford" tractor and 
soon broke up the soil. It was a powerful machine and easily 
did the work that fifty men would,do with their ox ploughing, 
The harvest that followed was a good one, and the laud-owners 
came to us later asking for the use of this tractor for the 
coming year. 

Then we sat down together and debated it ail out. In the 
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decided that we would not have the'Ford " tr 3 
What settled the matter was this. If we had brought in 
several 'Ford ^ tractors, the greater number of our villagers 
would immediately have been thrown out of all employ meat. 
Their life in the country was natural, simple, pure, and in a 
-kindly way happily domestic. But if they were driven into the 
factories, to compete against other labourers under intolerable 
-conditions, then what would become of them and their homes ? 

On the whole, the choice came back to the same point as 
' that reached by the Confucian gardener in China, To live in 
accord with Nature, and to enjoy God's own pure air and coun' 
trylife,^—this was surely better than to fill the ranks of the 
.iniserably housed and casually employed labourers in the 


factory towns* 

Mahatma Gandhi, on his return to India from South 
Africa, after twenty years'absence, was overwhelmed with 
pity for the poor Indian villagers, who were being gradually 
driven from the land by the flood of manufactured goods. This 
•was in reality a more desolating inundation than that caused 
by the heavy rainfall in the Himalayas. 

He found the villagers literally inundated by these cheap 
foreign manufactures, and economically deprived of their own 
ancient industries of spinning and weaving on account of the 
.insidious cheapness of the imported articles. Village after 
village had succumbed, until the amount of homespun and 
home-woven cloth, which used to be nearly cent, per cent., had 
fallen down to 20 per cent., and was still falling. lu a very short 
time, there would have been no village cloth industries left. 
Instead of remaining iu the villages and using their spare time 
in such industries, the younger members of the family were 
-being forced by stress of poverty to go into the towns io 
order to work at the mills. 

Mahatma Gandhi sought at once to reverse the whole 
process. He found that the villagers, who remained in the 
villages of India with its burning heat, used to spend five 
-moiiths of the year, when agriculture was at a stand-still, in 
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4 lmost nothing. They cemaiiie^i idle and listless. The^ 
Assessed neither the energy nbr the technical skill to spin and 
weave their own clothes. Thus there was in every home a terri¬ 
ble economic waste both of time and labour. 

So Mahatma Gandhi went up and down India preaching 
his Khaddar ideal. Since everything in India turns sooner or 
later to reUgioo, he preached the wearing of Khaddar as a 
^eiigiows duty among the rich and educated as well as among 
the poor. Beautiful white home*spun began slowly to take the 
place of the aniline-dyed cotton prints from Europe. Where- 
ever the spinning wheel went the money that had been spent 
on artificial fabrics became carefully saved. Habits of home 
industry and thrift kept the villagers clear from the tempta¬ 
tions and vices of the towns. 

It remams yet to be seen whether the same Khaddar 
ideal has any message for the indigenous dwellers on the 
soil of Africa, whose gradual impoverishment is one of the 
■maddest features of the present modern age. 


32 nd September, igzy 
THREE SPEECHES 
By M, K, Gandhi 


A GREAT SATYAGRAHI 

In his speech at Chidambaram, Gandhiji paid this tribute 
to the great' untouchable ' saint Nandanar : 

' I knew that Chidambaram must be a place of pilgrimage 
for me, I have never claimed to be the one original SatyagrahL 
What i have claimed is the application of that doctrine on aa 
almost universal scale, and it yet remains to be seen and de¬ 
monstrated that it is a doctrine which it capable of assimilation 
by thousands upon thousands of peoples in all ages and climes. 

I know, therefore, that mine Is an experiment still in the making 
and it therefore always keeps me humble and rooted to the ^ 
^oil, and in that state of humility I always cling to every true 
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pie of Satyagraha that comes under my notice as a ch 
^^ings to its mother's breast, and so when I heard and read the 
story of Nandauar and his lofty Satyagraha, and his great suc¬ 
cess, my head bowed before his spirit, and ali the day long I 
have feit elevated to be able to be in a place iiaUowed by the 
holy feet of Nan da, and it will not be without a wrench that I 
shall be leaving this place in a few minutes ’ time. 

, * But it gave me great joy> and I considered it a great 

honour, that the very first act I was called upon to perform 
was to open the gateway of the temple that has been erected in 
memory of that great saint. How I wish that it could be said 
of the people of Chidainbaram that at least they knew no dis^ 
tinction between the Brahman and the Panchama, and if the 
people of Chidambaram would rise to that lofty height, they 
would have done nothing more than what the Gita expects of 
every Hindu to do, la the eye of God there are qo touchables 
and untouchables. Brahmans are called Brahmans not for 
their superiority, not for their ability to lord it over, but 
because of their ability to serve mankind by their knowledge 
and by th^^ir ability to efface themselves in the act of serving,. 
Theirs is the privilege and theirs the duty, of serving their 
fetlow men and they cannot do so to the full, unless they re¬ 
nounce every earthly reward. By his indomitable spirit, and 
by his overwhelming faith in God, Nanda was able to bear 
down the haughty spirit of the haughty Brahmans and to show 
that in his spirit he was infinitely superior to his persecutors,, 
who considered themselves first among mankind. But let the 
Panchama Adi* Dr a v Ida brothers and sisters, profiting by the 
example of Nanda, live up to the spirit which they have in¬ 
herited, 

“N anda broke down every barrier and won his way to 
freedom not by brag, not by bluster, but by the purest form of 
self-suffering, did not swear against his persecutors, he 
would not even condescend to ask his persecutors for what was 
his due. But he shamed them into doing justice by his lofty 
prayer, by theptirity of his character^ and if one may put it in 
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language he compelled God Himself to descend 
^tnane Him open the eyes of the persecutors. And what Nanda 
did in his time and in his own person, it is open to every one 
of us to do to-day in our own person. And I wish that you, 
my hearers, will catch something of the spirit of Nanda, and if 
so many of us could possibly imitate Nanda and assimilate a 
spark of his spirit we can make this land a land again of holy 
people. I hope and pray that the temple with which the trus¬ 
tees have identified me to-day will keep green the memory of 
that great saint by keeping the atmosphere about the temple 
always pure. I would very much like to leave the atmosphere 
about this place at this stage filled with the spirit of Nanda.’ 

He went on in the same strain to describe what he called 
the Khadi spirit, and the inwardness of the Khadi movement: 

‘But it would be wrong perhaps on my part, if T did not say 
a few words showing how we can illustrate the spirit ef Nandatt 
in our daily life. In my humble opinion, we cannot better 
illustrate that spirit than by clothing ourselves with the “Khadi 
spirit,” Please note the distinction I am making. I am not 
saying that we can illustrate the spirit of Nanda by wearing 
-Khadi merely, but I say that we must have the “Khadi spirit.”’ 
Even a blackguard, even a prostitute, should be expected ta 
wear Khadi, since she or he, the blackguard, must wear some¬ 
thing even as they eat the wheat and the rice in this country, in 
common with us, but the “Khadi spirit” means that we must 
know the meaning that tbe wearing of Khadi carries with it. 
Every time that we take our Khadi garment early in the 
morning to wear for going out we should remember that we 
are doing so in the name of Daridranarayan and for the sake 
of the starving millions of India, If we have the “Khadi spirit” 
in us we would surround ourselves with simplicity in every 
walk of life. The “Khadi spirit” means illimitable patience 
For those who know anything about the production of Khadf 
know how patiently the spinners and the weavers have to toil at 
their trade, and even so must we have patience, whilst we are 
spinning “ the thread qf Swaraj.” The “ Khadi spirit ” means 
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eqmUy ilHmitaMe faith. Even as tlie spinner toiling 
Way at the spinning wheel has illimitable faith that the yarn 
he spiast by itself small enough^ pat in the aggregate would be 
enough to clothe every human being in India, so must we have 
Ulimitable faith in Truth and Non-violence ultimately conquer¬ 
ing every obstacle in our way* 

' The Khadi spirit means feilow-feellng with every human 
being on earth. It means a oomplete renunciation of every¬ 
thing that is likely to harm our fellow creatures, and if we but 
cultivate that spirit amongst the millions of our countrymen, 
what a land this India of ours would be I And the more I 
move about the country and the more I see the things for 
myself, the richer, the stronger is my faith growing in the 
capacity of the spinning wheel. If we try to reason out with 
otir TTitellect the capacity of repeating of the mere name 
** Rama " our intellect will fail to satisfy our heart, and yet I 
hope that there is not one single person in this audience who 
would consider that those rishis, who gave us the heritage of 
repeating those names, were either fools or idiots. Even so I 
sugg*5st to you that the Khadi spirit has all the capacity that 1 
have just now described to you. But there is one condition 
behind it, I admit, one condition alone that attaches to the 
expression of that spirit. It is this—that even as Ramamma 
became in our minds a living force, because it had behind it 
the unrivalled (apnshcharya of those who gave it to us, so it 
is with the Khadi movement. It ought to have the iapashcharya 
of those who are behind it. Every minute of my time I nm 
fully conscious of the fact, that if those who have consecrated 
their lives to Khadi will not incessantly insist on purity of life, 
Khadi is bound to stink in the nostrils of our countrymen, I 
am well aware that Khadi cannot compete with other articles 
of commerce on their own platform, on their own terras. Even 
as Satyagraha is a weapon unique ot its kind and not one of 
the ordinary weapons used by people, so is Khad! a unique 
article of commerce which will not, cannot, succeed on terms 
common to other articles. But I know this also as certainly- 
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know that I am sitting here, that Ktiadi is unique and it 
would out-distance every articie in India to-day. You will, 
therefore, perhaps understand why I do not enthuse over nil 
these Khadi purses you have given me. I know that if you 
had even a tenth of the faith that J have in Khadi, you would 
not give your two hundreds and your two thousands out of 
your plenty, but you would satisfy me till there is no money 
required for Khadi.* 


2Zud September, 

BRAHMAN-NON-BRAHMAN 


In his speech at Cuddalore, Gandhiji spoke at length on 
the Brahman Non-Brahman problem: 

'But I must hasten to the important part of the Municipal 
address. You have drawn my attention to the existence of the 
dissensions between the Brahmans and the Non-Brahmans, 
and asked me to find out a solution. As a Non-Brahman 
myself, if I could remove the dissensions by forfeiting my life, 
I should do so this very moment. But God is a very hard 
taskmaster. He is never satisfied with fire-works display. 
His mills, although they grind surely and incessantly, grind 
excruciatingly slow, and He is never .satisfied with hasty forfei- 
tares of life. It is a sacrifice of the purest that He demands, 
and so you and I have prayerfully to plod on, live out the life 
so long as tt is vouchsafed to us to live it. I have said, only 
•very recently in Madras, that whenever you want me to take 
part in your deliberations, or want me to advise you, you will 
find me at your disposal. I have no clear-cut solution for this 
difficult question. I confess to you, that I do not even now 
linow the points of differences between the two. I tried to 
■draw out some Non-Brahmans, who came to me on Nandi Hill, 
and they promised to see me in my tour and place all the 
points of difference before me. I must confess to you that 1 
am no wiser about the Brahman side of the question. And 
wily as the Brahmans are, I admit they have not told me wha 
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ip;;j0inereaces are, ful*y well knowing what my opinion w^ould; 
be about all these questions. As you are aware, though a 
Nun-Brahman myself, 1 have lived more with them and 
amongst them than amongst Non-Brahmans, and on that 
account pardonably some of my Non-Brahman friends suspect 
me of having taken all my colouring from Brahman friends. 

1 have a shrewd suspicion, that the Non-Brahman friends con¬ 
sider that I am not to be accepted as a hope for a proper 
solution, and so 1 find myself in the happy position of being 
isolated by both the parties, a position which in the present . 
state of my health suits me admirably. But all the same I give 
you my assurance that I for my part hold myself in readiness 
to be wooed by either party. And I assure you Uio that I shall’ 
not plead physical unfitness. 

' Blit i have for both the parties two counsels of perfection 
which I can lay before you. To the Brahman I will say i 
“ Seeing that you are repositories of all knowledge and embodi¬ 
ments of sacrifice and that you have chosen the life of mendi¬ 
cancy, give up all that the Non-Brahman wants and be satisfied 
with that fhey may leave for you/' But the modern Brahman 
would, I know, summarily reject my Non-Brahman interpre¬ 
tation of his dharma. To the Non-Braliman I say : Seeing 
that you have got numbers on your side, seeing that you have 
got wealth on your side, what is it that you are worrying 
about ? Resisting as you are, and as you must, un touch abi¬ 
lity, do not be guilty of creating a new untouchability in your 
midst. In your haste, in your blindness, in your anger against 
the Brahmans, you are trying to trample underfoot the whole 
of the culture which you have inherited from ages past. 
With a stroke of the pen, may be at the point of the sword, you 
are impatient to hd Hinduism of its bed-rock. Being dissatis¬ 
fied and properly dissatisfied with the busk of Hinduism, you 
are in danger of losing even the kernel, life itself. You 
in your impatience Seem to think that there is^ abolutely 
Tiolhlng to be said about Varnfishrama. Some of you are ready 
even to think that in defending Varnashrama l am also labour- ^ 
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ader a delusion. Make no ratstake aboat it. They 
this have not even taken the trouble of understanding what 
mean by Varmshrama "^ 

' It is a universal law, stated in so many words by Hindu¬ 
ism. It is 3 law of spiritual economics. Nations of the West 
and Islam itself unwittingly are obliged to follow that law. It 
has nothing to do with superiority or inferiority. The customs 
about eating, drinking and miardage are no integrai part of 
Varttashrama Dharma* It was a law discovered by your aa- 
cestors and my ancestors, the rhkh who saw that if they were 
to give the best part of their lives to God and to the world, and 
not to themselves, they must recognise that it is the law of 
heredity. It is a law designed to set free man's energy for 
higher pursuits in life What true Non-Brahmans should 
therefore set about doing is not to undermine the very founda¬ 
tions on which they are sitting, but to clean all the sweepings 
they have gathered on the foundation and make it perfectly 
clean, Fight by all means the monster that passes for Varmshr 
*rama to-day, and you will find me working side by side with 
yotu My Varnashratna enables me to dine with anybody who 
will gitfe me clean food, be he Hindu, Muslim, ChrisdaD, Parsi, 
’Whatever he is. My Varnmhrama accoitimodates a pariah girl 
uader ray own roof as my own daughter. My Varna^hrama 
accoitimodates many Fanchama families with whom I dine 
with the greatest pleasure,—to dine with whom isa privilege. 
My ^arnashrama refuses to bow the head before the greatest 
potentate on earth, but my Varnashrama compels me to bow 
down my head in all humility before knowledge, before purity^ 
before every person, where T see God face to face. Do not 
therefore swear by words that have, at the present moment 
become absolutely meaningless and obsolete. Swear all you 
are worth, if you like, against Brahraans but never against 
‘Brahmanism, and even at the risk of being understood or being 
mistaken by you to be a pro-Brahman, I make bold to declare 
to you that whilst Brahmans have many sins to atone for, and 
many for which they will receive exemplary puaishments. 
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tO'dsy BraJbmaas living in India who aie watt 
ith^^irogress of Hiaduisni and who arc trying to protect it with 



all the piety and ail the aasterity of winch they are capable. 
Them you perhaps do not even know. They do not care to be 
known* They expect no reward* they ask for none. Iheir 
work is its own reward. They work in this fashion because 
they must. It is their nature. Yon and I may swear against 
them for all we are worth, but they are mitonched* Do not run 
away with the belief that I am putting in a plea for Brahmans^ 
Vakils and Ministers and even Justices of the High Courts in 
India, I have not thought of them in my mind at all What, 
therefore, both Brahmans and Non*Brabmans and for tbat- 
inatter everybody who wants India to progress has to do, is to 
sweep his own house clean, I therefore suggest to Non- 
Brahmans, who have not yet lost their heads, to think out 
clearly what it is that they are grieved over, and make up your 
minds and fight for all they are worth to remove those jt^rie- 
vances, I recognise however that I have this evening entered 
upon an academic discussion. Not knowing the merits of 
their quarrels, I do nothing else. But in my own humble 
opinion, I have indicated the lines of action for both and 
within the limits of your capacity, it is open to you to- 
make use of it in any manner you like. 

But in trying to grapple with this great problem do not 
forget little things for which I am touriDg in Tamil Nadu* 
Little they may appear to you but I assure you* that they are 
great enough to engage the attention of every one of you. i 
simply snmtnarise them for you without entering into the 
discussion * 


22 fid September, 1937 

HINDU STUDENTS AND THE GITA 
{Frm the address io the Mannarsudi Sttidents) 

‘You state in your address that you read the Gospels daily 
tveii as I do. I cannot say that I read the Cospeb daily, but 1 
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that I have read the Gospels in a humble and prayerfu 
spirit, and It is well with you if you are also reading the 
Gospels in that spirit But I expect that the vast majority of 
you are Hindu boys. I v?ish that you could have said tome 
that at least your Hindu boys were reading the Bhagavad Gita 
daily to derive inspiration. For I believe that all the great 
religions of the world are true more or less. I say 'more or 
less^ because I believe that everything that the human hand 
touches, by reason of the very fact that human brings are 
imperfect, becomes imperfect Perfection is the exclusive 
attribute of God and it is indescribable, untranslatable. I do 
believe that it is possible for every human being to become 
perfect even as God is perfect. It is necessary for us all to 
aspire after perfection, but when that blessed state is attained, 
it becomes indescribable, indefinable. And 1 therefore admit, 
in all humility, that even the Vedas, the Koran and the Bible 
are the imperfect word of God, and imperfect beings that we 
are, swayed to and fro by a multitude of passions, it is im* 
possible for us even to understand this word of God in its 
fullness, and so 1 say to a Hindu boy, that he must not uproot 
the traditions In which he has been brought up, as I say to a 
Musalmao or a Christian hoy that he must not uproot his 
traditions. And so whjlst 1 would welcome your learning the 
Gospel and your learning the Koran, I would certainly insist 
on alt of you Hindu boys, if I had the power of tnststence, 
learning the Gita. It is my belief that the impurity that we 
see about boys in schools, the carelessness about things that 
matter in life, the levity with which the student world deals 
with the greatest and most fundamental q^uestions of life is due 
to this uprooting of tradition from which boys have hitherto 
derived their sustenance, 

'But I must not be misunderstood. I do not hold that 
everything ancient i$ good because it is ancient I do not 
advocate surrender of God-given reasoning faculty in the face 
of ancient tradition. Any tradition, however ancient, if in- 
consistent with morality, is fit to be banished from the land. 
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j^ijriichabiUty may be considered to be an ancient tradition, the 
nistitutioa of child widowhood and child marriage may be 
considered to be ancient tradition, and even so many an ancient 
horrible belief and superstitious practice. I would sweep them 
out of existence if I had the power. When, therefore, 1 talk 
of respecting the ancient traditioi), you now understand what I 
mean, and it is because I see the same God in the Bhagavad 
Gita as I see in the Bible and the Koran that I say to the 
Hindu boys that they will derive greater inspiration from the 
Bhagavad Gita because they will be tuned to the Gita more 
than to any other book.' 


22nd September, igz/ 

‘ RANGILA RASUL ’ 

By M. K. Ganphi 

In spite of the goading of correspondents, wise and other¬ 
wise, 1 have hitherto resisted the temptation to be drawn 
into the controversy that has arisen over this pamphlet. I have 
endeavoured patiently to deal with these correspondents 
by private correspondence. But of late the correspondence 
has increased beyond my capacity to deal with it privately. 
The last letter is from a Muslim professor in Bihar. He sends 
me a newspaper cutting containing a letter rebuking me in 
that even I had chosen to join in the conspiracy of silence 
observed by the leading Hindus in general. The professor 
wants me to ' reply sharp.’ I gladly do 30 in the hope that my 
correspondents will be satisfied with my good faith and under¬ 
stand the reason for ray silence. As I do not read newspapers, 
save a local one, I know nothing about the 'conspiracy of 
silence ’ by Hindu leaders. The newspaper I read most fre¬ 
quently just now is the Hindu and I do remember having seen 
in it a strong article against X\ie Rangila Rasul. So far as I 
am concerned, long before many Musalmans knew even of the 
existence of the pamphlet, it came into my possession. In 
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test the veracity of my in.fornaant| I read it and wrote 
the foilowiDg note in Young India^ dated IQ^h June, 1924: 

A friend has seat me a pamphlet called Rmgtlfi Rxisulf 
written in Urdu. The author’s name is not given. It is 
published by the Manager, Ary a Pustakalaya, LahorCp 
The very title is highly offensive. The contents are in 
keeping with the title. I caanct, without giving oiTenca 
to the reader’s sense of the fine, give the traoslation ot 
some of the extracts. I have asked myself what the 
motive possibly could be in writing or printing such a 
book except to ’infiame passions. Abuse and caricature 
of the Prophet cannot wean a Musalman from his faiths 
and it can do no good to a Hindu who may have doubts 
about his own belief. As a contribution therefore to the 
religious propaganda work, it has no value whatsoever. 
The harm it can do is obvious. 

Another friend sends me a sheet called Shaitan print¬ 
ed at Public Printing Press, Lahore. It contains untrans¬ 
latable abuse of Musalmans. I am aware of similar abuse 
by Musalman sheets* But that is no answer to or justiS- 
eation for the Hindu or the Ary a Samaj abuse* I would 
not have even noticed these prints but for the informatioa 
given to me that such writings comnnand a fair patronage. 
The local leaders must find a way of stopping these publi¬ 
cations or at least discrediting them and distributing clean 
literature instead, showing tolerance for each other’s faiths. 
Then followed protests from Ary a Samajtsts enclosing 
viler writing against Ary a Samajists and the great founder 
Kishi Dayanaud, telling me that Rangila Rasul and such 
writings were in answer to the Muslim writings referred to 
above. I thereupon wrote the following second note (Y. I. 
lotb July, 1924)* 

My remarks on the unreadable pamphlet on the Pro¬ 
phet and on the scurrilous sheet Shaitan have brought me 
a sheaMuI of letters from Arya Samajists, who, whiht ad- 
vOiitting the force and truth of my remarks, say that some 
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^r^usalman sheets are no betterp and that they began 
"libuse and the Arya Samajists followed by way of retalia¬ 
tion, The writers have sent me some of these sheets -1 have 
suffered the pain of going through a few of the extracts. 
The language in some parts h simply revolting, I cannot 
disfigure these pages by reproducing it. I have also been 
favoured with a life by a Musalrnan of Swami Dayanand, ^ 
I am sorry to say it is largely a distortion of the great re¬ 
former. Nothing that he did has escaped the author^s 
venom. One of my correspondents complains bitterly that 
my remarks have emboldened the Musalman speakers and ^ 
wr i ter s to be com e mo re a bu s i ve than be fore towards the 
Arya Samaj and the Samajists. One of them sends me an 
account of a recently held Lahore meeting where unmen¬ 
tionable abuse was heaped upon the Sam ay Needless to- 
say such writings and speeches can have no sympathy 
from me. In spite of the opinion I have expressed, I 
claim to be one of the many humble admirers of the found¬ 
er of the Samaj* He pointtd out the many abuses that 
were corrupting Hindu society. He inculcated a taste 
for Sanskrit learning. He challenged superstitious be¬ 
liefs. By the chastity of his own life he raised the 
tone of the society in which be lived. He taught fear^ 
lessness, and he gave a new hope to many a despairing 
youth. Nor am I oblivious of his many services to the 
national cause. The Samaj has supplied it with many 
true and self-sacrificing workers. It has encouraged educa¬ 
tion among Hindu girls as perhaps no other Hinda 
institution save the Brahma Samaj has done. Ignorant- 
critics have not hesitated to iasinuate that my remarks' 
about Shraddhanaodji were due to his criticism of me. But 
the insinuation does not prevent me from re-acknowledg¬ 
ing the pioneer work done by him in GurukuL Whilst 
therefore I am unable to withdraw a single word of my 
criticism of the Samaj, the Satyartha Prakash, Rishi Day 
anand and Swanii Shraddhaoandji, I repeat that my 
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ticisni was that of a frieTTd with the desiret that the 
Samaj may render greater service by ridding itself of the 
short-comings to which I drew attention, I want it to 
march with the times, give up the polemical spirit, and. 
whilst adhering to its own opinions, extend that toleration 
to other faiths which it claims for itself, I want it to keep 
a watch on its workers and stop all discreditable writings* 
It is no answer in justification that Muslamans commenced 
the campaign of calumny, I do not know whether they 
did or not* But I do know^ that they would have been 
tired of repetition if there had been no retaUatioo* I have 
not even urged the SamajistB to give up their Shuddhi,- 
But I do urge them as I would urge Musalmans to revise 
the present idea of Shuddhi, 

To the Musalman writers and speakers of whose 
conduct Ihave received the tetters referred to, I venture to 
point out, that they neither enhance their own reputation 
nor that of the religion they profess by unrestrained abuse 
of the opponent. They can gain nothing, they cannot 
serve Islam, by swearing at the Samaj and the Samajists* 
Thus I had anticipated the Musalman w'rath. But in the 
present agitation the meeting-pumt ends there, I could not 
approve of the turn the agitation took, I regarded it as 
excessive and infiammatory* The attack against Justice 
Duleepsingh was uncalled for, undeserved aud hysterical. The 
judiciary is by no means above being influenced by the Govern¬ 
ment, but it would he wholly unfit to render justice if it was 
open to popular attacks, threats and insults. So far as the 
judges s mtegrity was concerned, it should have satisfied any 
Musalman that he condetnned the pamphlet, as he did, in 
unmeasured terns. His reading of the section ought not to have 
been made a cause for virulent attack against him. That other 
judges have taken a different view from Justice Duleepsingh is 
irrelevant to the issue. Judges have been often known betbre 
now to have given honest and opposite interpretations of the 
same law* The agitation for strengthening the penal section- 
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ay be wise* Personally I (juestion the wisdom. Any si 
mg of the section will react against ourselves, and will be 
utilised* as such sections have been utilised before, for strength¬ 
ening ihe hold of British authority over onr necks. But if 
Musalmans or Hindus want to agitate for unequivocally 
bringing such writings under the criminal law% they have a 
right to do so. 

I hold strong view's about Government protection* Time 
was when we knew better and disdained the protection of law 
courts in such matters. To stop anti-MusHm writings like the 
Rasul h th^ Viotk of Hindus as to stop anti-Hindu 
WTitings is the work of Musalmaus* The leaders have either 
lost control over mud^ingers or are in sympathy with them* 
In any case Government protectioo will uot make us tolerant 
of one another. Each hater of the other's religion will under 
a stiller law seek secret channels of making vicious attacks on 
his opponent’s religion, or writing vilely enough to provoke 
.anger but veiled enough to avoid the penal clauses of the law. 
But then J recognise that at the present monnent we are not 
acting as sane nationalists or as men of rdtgion. We are 
-seeking under cover of religion to wreak mad vengeance upon 
one another. 

My correspondents, both Hindu and Musalman, should 
understand that I am just now out of tune with thej prevailing 
atmosphere. I recognise fully that I have no power over the 
fighters whether Hindu or Masliro* My solution for removing 
the tension is, 1 admit, not suited to the times, i therefore 
best serve the nation by holding my peace. But my faith in 
my solution is as immovable as my faith in the necessity and 
the possibility of real Hindu Muslim unity. Though therefore 
my helplessness is patent, there is no hopelessness in me. And 
as 1 believe that silent prayer is often mightier than any 
overt act, in my helplessness I continuously pray in the faith 
that the prayer of a pure heart never goes unanswered. And 
with all the strength at my command, I try to become a pure 
instrument for acceptable prayer. 
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THE NEILL STATUE AND NON-VIOLENCE 



By M. K, Gandhi 

A Gujarati friend thus remonstrates in a letter to a com- 
mon friend : " Sometimes Bapu’s non-violence baffles one. He 
encourages the agitation for the removal of the Neill statue as 
he encoiiraged the one for the removal of the Lawrence statue. 
To Die it looks very like violence; for the agitation must beget 
hatred against Englishmen—the very thing Bapu wants to 
avoid And where I can see no violence he sees tl, as in 
carrying arms for removing the Arms Act It appears to me 
that in the first case there is every risk of violent temper being 
begotten by apparently non-violent means. And this according 
to Bapu should be avoided. In the second case only a slight 
risk of possibility of violence is incurred in order to achieve a- 
worthy end—just the thing I should have imagined Bapu would 
bravo/' 

In order to do justice to the argument and make it easily 
intelligible to the reader, I have somewhat extended the argu- 
ment put cryptically in the original Gujarati. 

Non-violence is made of sterner stuff. There is no doubt 
that the agitation for removing the Neill statue and the like is 
likely to increase the feeling of hatred against the English, A 
reformer seeking to spread non-violence must take note of the 
fact and guard against hatred, but dare not on any account 
hush causes of hatred. Non-violence in the form of love is the 
activest force in the world. As the Gu jarati poet Shamal says 
* There is no merit in returning good for good ; most men do 
this. Merit lies in returning good for evil/ Merit here stands 
obviously for non-violence. Causes of hatred everywhere ob¬ 
trude themselves on one’s gaze. The seers of old saw that 
the only way of dealing with the situation was to neutralise 
hatred by love. This force of love therefore truly comes into 
play only when it meets with causes of hatred. True non¬ 
violence does not ignore or blind itself to causes of hatred, but 
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^Hte of the knowledge of their existence operates iipoiT 
person setting those causes in motion* Were it other wise, the 
fight for Swaraj by non-violent means would be an impossi¬ 
bility* For at every step the Swarajist is bound to expose to 
view the blemishes of foreign rule aud the foreign rulers. The 
law of non-violence,—returning good for evil, loving one*s 
enemy, '“involves a knowledge of the blemishes of the ' enemy/ 
Hence do the scriptures %^y—Kskama Virasya Bhmfmnam 
-* Forgiveness is an attribute of the brave** 

It is perhaps now clear why a believer in non-violence must 
‘endorse any non-violent agitation for the removal of the Neill 
statue and the like* But the carrying of arms is not permissi¬ 
ble for a non-violent man, for he is expected not to use them* 
And the total removal of the Arms Act in my opinion will 
never be held to be a just cause* Hence carrying arms for the 
removal of the Arms Act can never fall under any scheme of 


non-violence* 

It is now perhaps necessary to look a little closer into the 
Kelli statue agitation* Here is the inscription on the frontside 
of the pedestal of the statue; 

“James George Smith Neil! 

A. D. C* to the Queen 
Lieut*-Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers 
Brigadier-General in India 
A brave, resolute, self-reliant soldier* 

Universally ackaowledged as the first 
Who stemmed the torrent of rebellioo Ln Bengal, 

He fell gloriously 
At the relief of Lucknow 
25th September 1857 
Aged 47.” 

The Inscription at the back reads: 

“Erected by public subscription, 1860/* 

I venture to suggest that these are untruthful statements* 
The insmption is false history. At the time of writing this 
article I have not by me Kaye and Malleson's volumes, but a 
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obliged me by pTOCuring for me Thompsoa’s iUuniio ^5 
Sograph The Other side of the Medal. It shows how false 
history is taught us in schools and colleges* I take the follow¬ 
ing extracts from that book : 

These were General Neill's instructions to Major 
Renaud when he was hurrying with an advance guard to 
the relief of Cawnpore: 

‘Certain guilty villages were marked out for destruc- 
tion^ and all the men inhabiting them were to be slaugh¬ 
tered. All sepoys of mutinous regiments not giving a 
good account of themselves were to be hanged. The town 
of Futtehpore, which had revolted, had to be attacked, c.nd 
the Pathan quarters destroyed with all their inhabitants*r 
All heads of insurgents, particularly at Futtehpore, to be 
hanged* If the Deputy Collector is taken, hang him, and 
have his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 
(Mahomedan) buildings of the town.'" 

.According to Kaye: 

” Again, apart from NeUl’s doings, and certainly when 
a Major was sent on by Neill towards Cawnpore, there is 
no doubt that people were put to death in the most reck¬ 
less manner. And afterwards Neill did things almost 
more than the massacre, putting to death with deliberate 
torture, in a way that has mvet been provea against the 
natives/’ 

“ Sir George Campbell says: * Neill is one of those 
people who have been elevated into a hero on the 
strength of a ferainine sort of violence, and whose death 
much disarmed criticism at the time; but now that has 
passed into old history, I may say that, so far as I 
could team from the most impartial sources, there was not 
much more in him. . * , I can never forgive Neill for his 
veiy^ bloody work and especially for his share in the mis¬ 
management which caused the loss of the regiment of Loo- 
diana. At Allahabad, by violence and mistrustful usage,, 
he all but turned against us the Ferozepore regiment (only 
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second to the men of Loodiana in my afft?ction) 
afterwards did such splendid serv^ice/ 

There is much more that can be quoted to shovir the true 
character of the 'hero’ in whose honour the statue was erected 
by 'public subscription/ Statues like these are a portent. 
They are an eloquent proof of what the British GoverDment 
finally stands for,—terrarism and falsehood. These are strong 
expressions, but they are as true as they are strong. Hence 
is it the duty of every Indian, every true Englishman, to oppose 
this terrorism and falsehood with all his might. But the way 
to oppose these with ail one's might lies not through retaliation^ 
responsive terrorism and falsehood, but by the exact opposite 
of the twins, that is to say, by meeting terrorism with non¬ 
violence and falsehood with truth. It may be a difficult way, 
but it is the only w'ay if India and the world are to live* If 
therefore the young men who have launched upon the battle 
will follow it up honestly and non-violently, they deserve all 
sympathy, and it is well that the local Congress Committee has 
taken up the matter in earnest. 


2 i)lh SepUwheTf Ip2^ 
BRAHMAN-NON-BRAHMAN 
By M, K, Gandhi 

[ The portion of GmidhijPs speech at Tanjore 

deais with Ike Brahman-Non^Brahtnan question, DJ 
I had hoped on comiagto Tanjore to-day to discuss the 
Brahman-Noji-Brahman question here and I had the pleasure 
of having a brief discussion with some of the friends this 
afternoon. I am not free nor is it necessary for me to discuss 
and place before you the contents of our discussion. But I 
was exceedingly glad of this discussion. J now understand 
the movement perhaps a little better than I did before the dis¬ 
cussion, I have placed my humble view before those friends,, 
cf which they are at liberty to make what use they like. But 





BRAHMAN NON-BRAHMAN ^ 

the discussion I saw a note of one thing whicir 
oppress these friends> They seemed to think that 
I had identified mysdf with the notion of inheiited superiority 
and inferiority. I assured them that nothing was farther front 
my thought and told them that I would gladly explain my 
meaning of Varnashrama more fully than I have done in order 
to remove the slightest misunderstanding as to this question of 
superiority. In my opinion there is no such thing as iaherited 
or acquired superiority. I believe in the rock-bottom doctrine 
of Advaita and my interpretation of Advaita excludes totally 
any idea of superiority at any stage whatsoever, I believe 
implicitly that all men are born equal. All—^whether born in 
India or in England or America or in any circumstances what¬ 
soever— have the same soul as any other. And it is because I 
believe in this inherent equality of all men that I fight the 
doctrine of superiority which many of uiir rulers arrogate to* 
themselves. I have fought this doctrine of superiority in- 
South Africa inch by inch, and it is because of that inherent 
belief that I delight in calling myself a scavenger, a spinner, a 
weaver, a farmer and a labourer. And I have fought against 
the Brahmans themselves wherever they have claimed any 
superiority for themselves either by reason of their birth or by 
reason of their subsequently acquired knowledge, / consider 
that it is unmanly for my person to claim superioriiy over a fellow- 
being. And there is the amplest warrant for the belief that I 
am enunciating in the Bhagavadgita, and I am therefore- 
through and through with every Non- Brahman when he fights^ 
this monster of superiority, whether it is claimed by a Brah¬ 
man or by anybody else. He who claims superiority at once 
forfeits his claim to be called a man. That is my opinion. 

But in spite of all my beliefs, that 1 have explained to you, 
I still believe in Varnashtama Dharma, Varnashrama DHorma 
to my mind is a law which, however much you and I may 
deny, cannot be abrogated. To admit the working of that 
law is to free ourselves for the only pursuit in life for which 
wc are born. Varnashrama Dharma is humility. Whilst I 
25 



seemed 
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(&\\ therefore to suggest that qualities arc not inherited, but 


said that all men and women ate born equal, I d* 



on the contrary I believe that just as every one ifiherits a 
particular form so does he inherit the particular characteristics 
and qualities of hts progenitors, and to make this admission is 
to conserve one's energy. That frank admission, if will act 
up to it, would put a legitimate curb upon our inaterial ambi¬ 
tions, and thereby our energy is set free for extending the field 
of s p ir it u al re sea rch a n d s p ir i t u al e v ol u tion * It is t his doc tr i ne 
of Vantitshrama Dharma which I have always accepted. You 
would be entitled tp say that: this is not how Varnashrama is 
understood in these days, I have myself said times without 
number that Varnashrama as it is at present understood and 
practised is a monstrous parody of the onginal, but in order to 
demolish this distortion let us not seek to demolish the 
original And if you say that the idealistic Varnashmtna which 
J have placed before you is quite all right you have admitted 
all that I tike you to admit. I would also urge on you to 
believe with ms that no nation, no individual, can possibly live 
without proper ideals. And if you believe with me in the 
idealistic Vamashrafm, you will also strive with me to reach 
that ideal so far as may be. As a matter of fact the world has 
not anywhere been able to fight against this law. What has 
happened and what must happen in fighting against the law 
is to hurt ourselves and to engage in a vain effort: and I 
suggest to you that your fight will be all the more successful if 
you understand all that our forefathers have bequeathed to us 
and engage in fighting all the evU excrescences that have 
grown round this great bequest And if you accept what I 
have ventured to suggest to you, you will find that the solu¬ 
tion of the Brahman and Non-Brahman question also, in so far 
as it is concerned with the religious aspect, becomes very essy. 
As a Non-Brahman I would seek to purify Brahmanism in so 
far as a Non-Brahman can, but not to destroy it I would 
dislodge the Brahman from the arrogation of superiority or 
from places of profit. Immediately a Brahman becomes a 
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hng agency he ceases to be a Brahman, But 1 would 
noTfouch his great learning w^herever I see it. And whilst he 
may not claim superiority by reason of his learning I myself 
must Dot withhold that meed of homage that learniog, wher- 
-ever it resides^ always commands. But I must not go deeper 
into the subject before a large audience of this kind. 

After all I must fall upon one sovereign remedy which 
I think is applicable for all the ills of life* And that is, in 
whatever fight we engage, the fight should be dean and 
^straight, and there should not be the slightest departure from 
truth and ahimsa. And if we will keep our carriage safely on 
these two rails you will find that our fight even though we 
may commit a thousand blunders will always smell clean and 
will he easier fought* And even as a train that is derailed 
comes to a disastrous end, so shall we, if we be derailed off 
these two rails, come to a disaster. A man who is truthful 
does not mean 111 even to his adversary will be slow to 
believe charges even against his foes. He %vill however try to 
understand the viewpoints of his opponents and will ahvays 
keep an open mind and seek every opportunity of serving his 
opponents, I have endeavoured to apply this law in my rela¬ 
tions with EngHshmen and Europeans in general in South 
Africa as well ?s here and not without some success. How 
inuch more then should we apply this law in our homes, in our 
^relations, in our domestic ajffairs, in connection with our own 
.kith and kin ? 


6ih October^ 

MESSAGE TO CHETTINAD 
By M. K* G.^Kdhi 

(/ string iegether a extracts from GandhijTs many 
sf>eeche$ in Cheitinad which cenfain in a md^sheli his message 
ta the Chittiars, Nbt only (hey hul all wealthy commitnities in the 
g:eufdry are likely ta profit by it, 

** Let me urge you to make Khadi your own much more 
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power, even individual Chettiars have the power, of finan^ 
dug the whole oftheKhadi movement inTamilnad and even 
' the whole of India. I said to my Mar wadi friends, the Chetti- 
ars of the North, and I say to yon that if you wish it you can 
organise the Khadi movement purely out of your superfluities. 
With your marvellous shrewdness you can even organise 
production, and so you will forgive me if I tell you that all the 
purses that I have been receiving since this morning have not 
in any shape or form given me satisfaction. Though the 
amouQt may be a few thousauds it is merely a drop in the 
ocean of your wealth. . . . The greatest charity at the present 
momeiji that I can conceive for any Indian to do is to prom ate 
this Khadi work. Our rich friends are fond of giving free 
dinners to so-cailed poor people, f have often questioned the 
virtue of giving these ditiners. The Bhagavad Gita says, that 
that gift only is a good gift which is given to a worthy man. 
It would be right to feed the blind and the maimed and those 
who somehow or other cannot work for a living. But I make 
bold to say that if all of you conspiring together make a fund 
for feeding 50,000 villages in India it would be a great thing,” 

, " I venture to suggest to you that you are not using your 
riches wisely though you seem to be using them profusely. 
You have erected huge palaces, but you have not given any 
attention to your surroundings, I would like you therefore to 
ensure the supply of the purest water not only for yourselve& 
but all those who are living in your midst. Your roads must 
be perfectly good. And all your tanks should it>ok and actually 
be sweet-smelling, containing nothing but good, clear, sparkl¬ 
ing, pure water. Your drainage must be in a perfect slate. All 
theU things are really incredibly simple, and if 5^011 will set 
your heart upon it you will find that it won't cost you anything 
that you will feel. If you will do all these things well you must 
get expert advice for all these things. But t\w requires a little 
sacrifice of personal inclinations and personal ease. It requires. 
Aso a desire todive a corporate life—a life not merely for self,. 
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^ ^ 's own country* It requires also a fellow-feeling fot 
neighbours indudlag the poorest. And immediately 
you have given that bent to your incIinatioQ you will find that 
it will cost little effort and still less money, and I assure you 
that you will be amply repaid for /our pains,” 

*'I have been watchirfg during my stay ia Chettinad 
that so far as outward corporate cleanliness is concerned, it is 
really lacking, Tf you all adopt concerted measures you can 
make your streets, yours tanks and your surroundings spotlessly 
clean. And I have letters from friends in Chettinad which 
have told me that the inside also is not particularly clean. 
That uncleanliness is worse than the one that I see in the 
streets and ponds here. The outward uncleanliness and insani- 
tation you can really set right in a few days* time if you 
organise yourselves, have a body of volunteers and workers 
and put your streets and tanks in a wonderful sanitary con¬ 
dition, Ihe first essential condition of corporate life, that 
is city life, is that an absolutely clean supply of water is 
guaranteed to the dwellers of the city and its accommodation 
made perfectly clean and sweet. When I was on the Nandi 
Hills I saw that the tank from which drinking water was 
drawn by the dwellers on those Hills was all day long well- 
guarded against pollution. Bathing tanks must be separate 
from the tanks that supply drinking water, I know that 
the inward cleanliness of which I have talked is a more 
difficult and very intricate proposition than the sanitation that 
I have just talked to you about. But having been in my own 
days in possession of some amount of money, I want to present 
you with my own recipe of how you can attain comparative 


personal cleanliness although you may possess riches. That 
recipe is nothing original that I am going to give you- It is 
really a part of our religion, and it is this that eo matter how 
much money we have earned, we should regard ourselves as 
trustees holding these moneys for the welfare of ail our neigh- 
bours^. There k a verse which says that he, who eats without 
sacrifice, that is without giving, is a thief. If God gives us 
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and wealth He gives us the same so that we maj 
tm for the benefit of inankind and not for our selfish carnat 
purpose/' 

T do urge you to look after your sanitation and your 
water supply. Your palaces do not look to advantage at all in 
the midst of insatiitary streets and tanks full of not pure spark¬ 
ling water but foal water. I can show you how you can do 
these things at an incredibly small expense, not out of your 
capital but out of your savings, I understand that some of 
your marriage customs are very bad. There is very often a 
price put upon the head of a bride as much as Rs. 30,000. I 
understand that you do not hesitate to spend as much as 
Rs. 50,000 per marriage; but the custom I consider to be, 
ini moral, "i here can be no price put either way in the matter 
of such sacred contract as marriage. It must be as easy for a 
poor man to get a virtuous bride as for a rich man. Merit and 
mutual love are the sole tests for marriage contracts. The 
expenses for marriage ceremonies, though I do not consider 
them to be immoral, I do regard as a criminal waste* It is not 
becoming a rich man to dangle his wealth before the multitude 
in the fashion in which he very often does. The art of amass¬ 
ing riches becomes a degrading and despicable art if it is not 
accmnpanied by the mhier art of how to spend wealth use fully. So, 
out of this marriage reform alone and putting a wise restraint 
upon your extravagance on these ceremonies, you can turn thi^ 
Chettinad into a fairy land. You can have if you vtlll without 
much effort public parks, recreation grounds, water works and 
profitable dairies that will give a supply of cheap and pure 
milk to the poor people living in your midst. And I tell you 
as a man of experience and as a fellow Chetti that you treble 
your earning resources if you conserve your health by wise 
sanitation, by an absolutely pure supply of water and by ensur¬ 
ing pure milk for the rich and the poor/* 

A lady doctor writing to me tells me that I should 
remind you about the immoral custom that is prevalent in 
Chettinad and that prevents you from thinking of these things 
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usefu loess. 


She tells me that the rich people 
-.fnad have a due share in perpetuating the hideous im¬ 
moral custom of assign iug girls of tender age to a life of shame 
under the name of religion. She tells me that there are mmy 
divadasls in your midst. If this is true it is really a matter 
for hanging our heads in shame. Let mi possesswn waltk 
be spionymowi with degradation, vice, andprojiigae^^ And is it 
nof a tragic irony that in spile of these vices^ you arc also 
spendiag money lavishly in erecting what you Batter yourself 
to believe as temples for gods to reside? Not every structure 
made by brick and mortar labelled temple is necessarily a 
temple. There are, I am sorry to say* manv temples in our 
midst in this country which are no better than brothels. Do 
you know that in our religion it is not possible to call any 
single place a temple unless an elaborate ceremonial of puri¬ 
fication has been made inside that building and unless the 
spirit of God bus been invoked by men full of piety, so that 
God may reside in it ? And so 1 Would urge you to restrain 
yourselves and not lavishly spend in building temples, but in 
the first place dedicate your own bodies to the service of God, 
and for that reason first of all purify by ridding yourselves of 
the evils to which I have drawn attention. But lam glad to be 
able to inform you that I received only to-day a gratifying 
letter in which whilst the writer admits most of the evils to 
which 1 have referred just now tells me that there are m your 
midst several noble-minded Chettles rich enough not only in 
gold but in treasure of virtue also. He tells me that there are 
in your midst several bmhtmcharis going on with their godly 
life in a silent manner. He also tells with hope and pride that 
several young men are conducting against heavy odds a re¬ 
form movement and I assure the young men that whilst the 
path of reforms is not all roses and whilst it is bestrewn with 
countless thorns, success is theirs if they will persevere prayer- 
folly and with a pure heart, I understood that they are 
gradually trying to solve one very difficult question that faces 
every one of you. I understood that a rigid custom has grown 
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your midst whereby no Chettiar going either to 
‘^^iiSgapore or Ceylon takes his wife with him* I regard this 
bar sinister against your womanhood as a double drawback 
and a great sin* It exposes you when you leave homes to 
avoidable temptations, and it deprives yourjife partners for a 
number of years of the privilege of your companionship, and 
the opportunity of broadening their outlook by travelling to 
distant lands with yourselves* I wish these young men there¬ 
fore a I! deserved success in their chivalrous fight, and I urge 
the elders whom my voice may reach to give every assistance 
to the young men in their endeavour to carry on the necessary 
reforms in your midst,” 

'^Iwas astonished to learn that you will not even give a 
proper and decent education to your own children. Your one 
ambition in life is, I was told, to make them even at a tender 
age money-making machines* It camiot be right. By all 
means make them your worthy successors in office, but before 
they embark upon stormy life, let them have an idea of our 
own knowledge in the shape of our own culture, let their cha¬ 
racter be formed and let them know something of the history 
of this country of ours. As it is, I am told, that you are tossed 
to and fro by all kinds of texts that are pot before you by 
people parading to know the Shastras in the sacred name of 
Shastras, But let me tell you that every incantation whether 
it is in Sanskrit or whether it is in Tamil is not necessarily 
Shastra. My definiUmi of true Shasira is the chosen word that 
gweth uslife. Therefore any text, however ancient it may be 
described to be, which takes tis along the path of perdition, 
which is therefore inconsistent with truth or the universal law 
of life, is not Shastra* And hence have we been taught that 
Shastras come really out of the mouth ot people of character 
whom we describe as holy men, and not every man, who wears 
red coloured robe and smears his forehead and the \vhole of his 
body with all kinds of marks and rolls out verses after verses 
from things which he called scriptures, is a holy man, A holy 
man is one ‘who never emsiders himself snperkr to my single 
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rejcn eatth and who haJi renounced all ihe pleasures of /C 
. in this Kaiirii^a we do not easily come across a holy 

'inarT. Therefore it becomes doubly our duty to give proper 
education to our children^ so that they may be able todiscri- 
ininate betsveeo good and evil And you^ who are rich and 
past the years of the stage of education, to you I would like to 
say what I have been saying elsewhere also during these three 
days; whatever you do, don’t spoil your purity of life, I hear 
all sorts of stories which X hope are largely ejraggerated* But 
I know that generally speaking it is the experience of the world 
that possession of gold is inconsistent with the possession of 
virtue; hut though such is the unfortunate experience In dhe 
world it is by no means an inexorable law. Wc have the cele-- 
brated instance of Janaka, who, although he was rolling in 
riches and had a Urnitless power, being a great prince, was still 
one of the purest men of his age* And even in our own age 
I can cite from my own personal experience and tell you that 
I have the good fortune of knownug several moneyed men who 
do not find it impossible to lead a straight, pure life, What is 
possible for these few men is surely possible for every one of 
you* And 1 wish that my word can find an abiding place in 
yoor heart and I know how much good it will do you and the 
society in which you are living.’’ 



6 th Ociober, 

“AN INDIGNANT PROTEST ” 

By M. K. Gandhi 

The Headmaster of a Bengali school writes: 

“Your advice and utterances to students at Madras, 
asking them to marry widowed girls only, have horrified us 
and I send forth my humble but indignant protest. 

“ This kind of advice will tend to destroy the tendency 
of the wddows to observe lifelong b*^ahmacharya which has 
given Indian womanhood the greatest or rather the highest 
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j^yplace in the world and destroy their chances of attmmng: 
sal vat ion through hrahmachar^a ia a single birth, throwing 
them on the filthy path of worldly happiness- Thus this 
kind of keen sympathy for widowii will do a great dis¬ 
service to them and an injustice to the maidens whose 
marriage problem has become at present one of complexity 
and difficulty^ Your theory of marriage will over-turn the 
Hindu theory of transmigratiODr rebirth and even muW^, 
and win bring down Hindu society on the same level with 
other societies which we do not like. Our society has 
been demoralised no doubt, but we must have our eyes 
. open to Hindu ideals and try to go up as far as we can and 
not be influenced by the examples of other societies and 
ideals. Examples of Ahalyabai, Rani Bhavani, Bchula, Sit a,. 
Savitri, Damayan'ti will guide the Hindu society and we 
must direct it according to their ideals-1 beg most humbly, 
therefore, that you will refrain from giving your opinions 
on these knotty questions and allow the society to do 
what it thinks best/' 

The indignant protest leaves me unconverted and unrepen¬ 
tant- My advice will not wean from her purpose a single 
widow who has a will of her own and who knows brahma* 
char^a and is beat upon observing it. But if the advice 
followed, it will certainly bring great reiiet to those girls of 
tender age who kr^ew not the meaning of marriage when they 
were put through the ceremony. The use of the term ' widow ' 
in their connection is a violent abuse of a name with sacred 
associations. It is precisely for the very object that my cor¬ 
respondent has in view that I advice the youth of the country 
to marry these so-called widows or not at all The sacredness 
of the institution can be preserved only when it is purged of 
the curse of child widowhood. 

The statement that the widows attain m^k^ha if they 
observe hruhmacharya has no foundation whatsoever in experi¬ 
ence. More things are necessary than mere brahmacharya^ 
for the attainment of the final bliss. And hrahmacharya that 
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01 posed carries oo merit with it, and Often give^ _ 

vice that saps the morals of the society m which 
; vice exists. Let the correspondent know that I am wri¬ 
ting from personal observation* 

f I should be glad indeed if my advice results in elemen¬ 
tary justice fbeing done to the maiden widows, and if for that 
. reason the other maidens instead of being prematurely sold 
1 to man's lust are given an opportunity of waiting for maturity 
in age and wdsdom* 

I have no theory of marriage that is inconsistent with a 
belief iQ transmigration, rebirth or mukiu The reader should 
l:novT that niillions of Hindus whom he arrogantly describes as 
belonging to the lower order have no ban on widow remarriage. 
And I do not see how if re-marriage of old widowers does not in¬ 
terfere with that belief real marriage of girls wTongly described 
as widows can interfere with that grand belief I may mention 
for the edification of the correspondent that transmigration and 
rebirth are not mere theories with me but facts as patent as the 
daily rise of the sun* Alakii is a fact to realise which I am striv¬ 
ing with all my might* Audit is the contemplation of mukti 
which has given me a vivid consciousness of the wrong that is 
being done to these maiden widows* Let us not in our emas¬ 
culation mention in the same breach as these modern injured 
maiden widows the immortal names ofSita and others referred 
to by the correspondent* 

Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, glotification of 
real widowhood in Hinduism, there \t, so far as I am aware, no 
warrant for the belief that in the Vedic tiortes there was any 
absolute ban upon re-marriage of widows* But my crusade is 
not against reaU-idowhood* It is against its atrocious carica¬ 
ture. The better way is not to regard as widows at all the 
girls I have in view and w'hoin every Hindu who has a spark 
ofchivalry in him isbound to relieve from their intolerable 
yoke, I therefore humbly but emphatically repeat the advice 
to ev^ry young Hindu to refuse to marry any but these maidens- 
miscaUed widows, —— 
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A KHADI LOVER 
By K. GAi^DHI 

Dr. Kailcis Nath Katju, a d^stiogiiisbed advocate of Aliaha- 
bad, sent me a ieUcr some time ago referring to several matters, 
and m that leiter avowed his Love of Khadi and enclosed the 
first instalment of his coiitributioo to the A, I. S. A. 1 felt that 
the part of the letter that concerned Khadi should be published 
by way of encoaragement to other monied men, especiaily 
lawyers, I therefore wrote asking for his permission to pub¬ 
lish his letter and incidentally expostulated with him about the 
foreign black and endeavoured to explain the value of 

sacrificial spinning, I am now able to publish below his two 
letters so far as they relate to Khadi. 

As a regular reader of Young Lidia I follow with the 
deepest interest your travels in Mysore. I am a firm be¬ 
liever in Khadi and all that it implies, I have habitually 
vVorn Khadi since 1st August I 9 zi, excepting my foreign 
black Chapkan in Court, My belief in Khadi is 

growing stronger and stronger and I think that I may now 
as well aid (in a very humble way indeed) the central or¬ 
ganisation controlled by you, I have therefore dedded to 
make a monthly contributiou of Rs, 100 to Khadi fund, 
and am enclosing a cheque for Rs. IQO for September, I 
shall send the cheque to you so that 5^0 u may allocate it to 
any f ind you like, varying the allocatioti as you like, 

**I may inform you that though I habitually wear hand- 
woven and hand-spun khadi, I donk know how to spin 
and I am not a member of the A. L S, A. I have a char- 
kha at home, but — no doubt as a result of my irresolution 
—couldn’t make much use of it. Further, I think that 
spinning, though very desirable as an example to others, is 
not an essential qualification for a Lover of Khadi, . , , 
Amidst all the confusion and clamour, reigning just now 
in our land, I hold fast to Khadi as a bond beUveen the 
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give yoti strength to succeed in this noble endeavour.” 


My first letter conveyed but imperfectly the strength 
of my belief in the Kliadi movemenL I was writing to you, 
anti it w'ouId have beau ati impertinence on my part to 
dwell upon the beauty^ simplicity, and the hfe-giviug 
nourishment of which tChadi is to me a symbol. You may, 
if you think it is worth whiicy publish that part of the 
letter which relates to Khadi. Khadi can unite all classes 
and creeds because wretched poverty does not make any 
distinction between Hindus and Muslims. I amascertam 
as of anything that the message of Khadi will be received 
by the people of this country. 

“It was not lack of time but irresolution, that was res¬ 
ponsible for my not spinning. Th^t busiest man can find— 
and does fiDd—time to do all things. I am guilty of wast¬ 
ing many half-hours everyday, and I can survive ridicule 
too. I don^t know whether I shall l>e able to secure a iakii 
in Allahabad, 1 will begin using it as soon as I get one-- 
If you will kindly have one sent to me, I shall treasure it 
as a priceless possession. 

“You kindly remark that you can secure fine black 
Khadi for a Court Chapkan, It is indeed kind of you to 
bestow' such thought upon me. 1 kept on wearing foreign 
alpaca as a necessary evil. But now I will give up even 
that. 1 think I will be able to secure a 10 yards piece of 
fine black Khadi. 1 shall write to the manager of the 
Ashram at Sabarmati and probably he will supply it to 


me. 


ft 


The lawyers and other professional men may not be able 
to do much in other respects, but they can all follow Dr. Katju's 
worthy example by adopting Khadi and contributing to the 
All India Spinners’ Association which is always m want 
because of the growing demand for organising mote villages 
than the Association has on hand. It Is not possible to pro- 
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increasing arnotint of Khadi without increasiag^e 
“Capital, and tiU Khadi has become universal in India the ex¬ 
penses of the organisation must remain a rectirring item* 


6 ih October^ igzj 
A DOUBLE SIN 
BY M, K. Gandhi 


A correspondent, who sends his name for my information 
but adopts the pseudonym of ^ A Bachelor/ writes with refer- 
encetoray article Is ti a marriage published^ sometime ago 
a long letter which I abridge as follows > 

have read with interest the article in your paper of 
the 1st instant under the heading/s if d Marriage} Though 
the names of the parties are omitted it is an open secret 
to the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans from As a 

member of the community in which the marriage in ques¬ 
tion took place I wish to place before the public and the 
Gaud Sarasvat Brahmans throughout India in particular 
the followiog few lines for their careful consideration, 

‘'It is no doubt a disgrace for a man to buy a girl. 
But there is another custom among us which is equally 
bad, for a father among us is obliged to buy a husband for 
his daughter and the amount received by the husband is 
called dowry. It is not settled to suit the purse of the 
parents of girls but it would be according to the hereditary 
income of the would-be husband or it sometimes depends 
upon the education he has received. The more a man is 
educated, the higher the degrees he has received, the more 
■is he worth in the matrimonial market. 

“A few months back the marriage took place in 
Bombay of a well-educated gentleman who is a high Gov¬ 
ernment OIBcial and it is said that a dowry of nearly Rs. 
20,000 was presented to him. It is really a pity that the 
people who receive higher education are going lower and 
* See page 3 ^ 7 , 
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irerby rescjrtiog to the very practices they are expected 

to pot down,” 

I have before me another letter on the subject from a 
member of the same community. It appears that those who 
wish to buy wives go to Goa in search^for it is there that poor 
^arasvat Brahmans are to be found who are not ashamed to 
enrich themselves by seUitig their daughters to persons old 
-enough to be their fathers or grand-fathers* Thus the com¬ 
munity commits a double sin. An educated young man is 
open to the highest bidder for his hand* and needy parents are 
open to negotiate the sale of their daughters^ hardly out of 
their teens, to the oldest men (sometimes educated) who are 
prepared to pay the highest price. The only consolation that 
the Sarasvat community may derive, if it wishes to, and if it 
would postpone a dealing with the reform under some excuse 
■or other, is that there are other * castes" too that are not free 
from the same evil. The difference, if any, would be that of 
degree* But if theSarasvat community would lead the reform, 
it will disdain to seek the doubtful refuge of the to qmque and 
will, now that the evil has been exposed, set about ridding itself 
•of the double sin. 


j^^(h OcfflbiTf 1927 

THE FALLACY OF HANDLOOM WEAVING 
By M, K. Gandhi 

Replying to the Saurashtras* address at Madura Gandhiji 
'Said: 

” I am much touched by your reference to your connection 
with Rajkot* the home of my youth. But please remember that 
it is a difficult thing to claim such close kinship with me. 
Because you have thereby created for yourself a greater respon- 
sibility in connection with every activity of mine in so far as it 
commends itself to your atteation* What can be the use of a 
man having such a large number of kinsmen if he may not fall 
i)ack upon them in the hour of peril ? But it is possible for you. 
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tfVpii wilh to claim a still closer kinship with me. For thougE 
"am proud of being the son of a father who was the minister of 
a State, I am, if it was at ail possible, prcnider still on having 
become a fellow-weaver with you. For whilst my father was 
weaving the destiny of a little State that was placed under his 
charge for the time being, you and I, if we wish to^ can weave^ 
the destiny of this great land by a profession which with you iS' 
hereditary, but which I have adopted by choice. And in taking 
that greater pride in reminding you of this kinship I am doing 
no violence to the memory, the sacred memory of my father 
because I am following in his footsteps in ministering to the 
needs of larger classes of people. And this claim of closer 
kinship with you brings me to an important paragraph in your 
address. 

You ssk me to encourage hand-weaving even through 
foreign yarn or mill-made yarn inasmuch so you say In your 
address, it is not possible to*day to find hand-spun yarn of the 
fineness you require and in the quantity you require. Now I 
shall tell you as a fellow-weaver why I cannot possibly endorse 
your recommendation. If I endorse your recommendation, I 
hope to be able to show you that it would be bad for you and 
bad for the class which I have in view and which you also 
should have in view. You should, as keen and shrewd business¬ 
men as some of you are, understand that every weaver who^ 
weaves yarn which is supplied by foreign mills or even by mills 
of India places himself at the disposal of and at the tender 
mercy of the mills. You as weavers should realise that this^ 
hand-weaving which you are to-day controlling to a certain 
extent will in time to come slip away from your hands as soon 
as the mills of the world or the mills of India are ready 
to weave the pattern that you are to-day exclusively weav¬ 
ing, Let me inform you, if you do not know the fact 
already, that various able mill-owners of the world are 
making experiments in order to weave the patterns which 
are to-day your monopoly. It is no fault of the milF 
tiers or the raill industry that that mill industry is endeavour- 
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^ after day to take away the monopolies and take this 
tfade in its own hands. To make continuous improvements in 
its machinery and to make continuous ejicrorichnients upon the 
handicrafts of the world is really the objective and the ideal of 
these great industrialists. Indeed, it is the condition of their 
very existence that they should try to take this trade also from 
off your hands. What has befallen the industry of spinning, 
will most decidedly befall the industry of handnveaving also if 
the weaver will not take a leaf out of my book. Let me inform 
you and you don’t know this-“very few people in India know 
this fact—that 1 began as you are now doing, I first became a 
weaver in 19[S. I told you that I became first a weaver and 
then a spinner, I have woven with these very hands both foreign 
yarns and our mill yarns. But you will excuse me for claiming 
to know more than you do the secret of this business. As I was 
sitting — I can point out the spot where I was sitting—as I was 
sitting at my hand-loom weaving cloth, certainly not half as fine 
as any of you perhaps weave, but as I was sitting at my loom, I 
was considering for myself where I should be and where thou¬ 
sands and ten thousands of weavers should be when mills 
were organised enough to weave that kind of cloth themselves. 
And as I was thinking of this thing my heart went out to the 
millions of starving sisters in our villages and I began, as I wasr 
weaving, to think of the lot of these sisters, I became sad and 
disconcerted, and together with my companions I began a dili¬ 
gent search for some spinner who would teach us hand-spinning 
and I began also to find whether there was a single village 
where I couid find hand-spinning still going on, I knew nothing 
then of the fact that there were some sisters spinning in the 
Punjab. But as despair was creeping over me, I took shelter 
un"dcr a brave widow of Gujarati She was working in the 
cause of untouchables. I shared this deep sorrow of mine 
with this great sister, and I charged her to wander from place 
to place in Gujarat and not rest content till she had found those 
sisters, who still had the art of hand-spinning in their posse¬ 
ssion, And it was she who discovered at Vijapur in Gujarat a 
26 
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usalman sisters who were prepared to spin if she would 
take their yaru from their hands* From that moment began 
the great revival which is now covering ovev fifteen hundred 
villages in India. And it was after this discovery that I decided 
not to weave a single thread of foreign yarn or milhspun yarn 
in the Ashram of which I happened to be m charge. 

I place for your consideration yet another important fact* 
If you will study the history of the hand-weaving movement m 
India you will discover that at the present moment several 
thousands of weavers have simply been obliged to abandon 
their trade* Weavers^ all of your own trade, Saurashtras, are 
to-day working in Bombay as scavengers* Weavers, in the 
Punjab are some of them hired soldiery and some of them have 
taken to the butcher’s trade. And so you will understand why 
I cartoot possibly endorse your recommeodationp That does 
UO% mean that you may leave off weaving mill yarn from to-day. 
You do not need encouragement from me. But I venture to 
suggest to you that it is to your interest not to ask me to mix 
up this.mill'-spun yarn weaving together with this movement 
which I am leading in all humility. And it is equally to your 
interest to support this movement so that if it becomes stable^ 
prosperous aod immovable, every one of you would find a res* 
pectable living* I therefore suggest to you that if this hand¬ 
spinning movement grows apace it is likely that it may be of 
help to you/^ 


iSth October, 1^27 
HINDU DAW AND MYSORE 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt* Bhasbyam Aiyengar of Bangalore writes : 

“ The principles of fiindti Law as at present adEninis- 
tered are antiq^uated and opposed to our sense of equity 
and justice, I shall give a few instances: 

I* Near and dear relations like the sister’s daughter. 
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Se daughter-in-law, the brother*s widow and the step- 
jnother are altogether denied the right of iaherkance* If a 
plan vjere to leave a widowed daughter-in-jaw as his only 
■surviving relation, his properties escheat to the Government, 
and the poor girl who staked all her liie and fortune on the 
ianiiiy of her husband gets out into the street* 

2. Even such near relations as are included in the list 
of heirs do not get a chance because of the priorities of 
■distant agnates* The sister is an heir; but if only the 
^deceased has left a fifth descendant of a great-great-grand¬ 
father of his, the latter takes the property and the sister 
:gets nothing. So too the son's daughter, the sister's son 
.and the brother's daughter. 

3. Women are not allowed to exercise full rights of 
-ownership in properties inherited by or gifted to them. A 
widow should carefully handle her husband's property and 
vif only she spends more or incurs a debt on the security of 
the property, may be for her own livelihood, a distant 

can drag her to the court and coerce her into giving 
up her rights, Mitakshara which is the prevailing authority 
here clearly and definitely says that all properties which a 
woman may get in any manner whatsoever are her stn- 
Jhana and she can dispose of them at fier wUL The Privy 
Council refused to follow it stating that Indians always 
treated women as incapables and the author of Mitakshara 
lis a fire-eater. 

4. The deaf and the dumb are excluded from inheri¬ 
tance, In this we are beating the lame man with his own 


-crutches. 

5, The legality of widow-remarriage is not recognised 
in Mysore, as in British India. 

6, It is doubtful whether post-puberty marriage is 
legal- The age of consent should be raised to 14 in the 
case of girls. 

7, Divorce may be provided for if people agree- We 
had it in India formerly. We find Parashara mentioning 
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the cucumstaaces under which a wife uvay marry 
husband dnrmg the lifetime of the tirst 

3 . Inter-caste marri£:ges are not allowed under the 
present law. They must be legalised. It an mstitutlon 
freely recognised by our ancients. Many of our sages, such 
as Vasishtha, Vyasa» Narada and Parashara were the oift* 
spring of inter-caste marriages. If I may many a Chris¬ 
tian wife lawfully why may not I be permitted to marry 
a Hindu wife though of another caste ? 

9. An orphan is declared ineligible for adoption. If 
ever a boy be fit for adoption it is the orphan, and yet we 
have the prohibition. 

10, Widows are not allowed to adopt unless they 
have been authorised by the husband or the consent of 
Stifindas is taken. Authority should be presumed and 
the widow allowed to adopt unless directed by the husband 
not to do so. This is the law in Bombay. 

There are many more such instances. I have chosen 
only a few. 

Thinking people feel the oppressiveness and desire 
reform. The only way of changing the law is by legisla¬ 
tion, The legislature is unable to pass any law without 
consulting public opinion. And public opinion can only 
be consulted by a committee appointed for the purpose. 
Hence I moved a resolution in the last Budget session of 
our Assembly asking for the appointment of a committee 
to go into the question, take evidence and report thereon 
formulating suggestions for legislative action. It was 
unanimously passed by the House, 

The committee has not yet been appointed though 
people all over the State desire it. The fear seems to be 
that British India not having moved in the matter yet, it 
may be that any attempt by Mysore might be laughed ai. 
This is absurd as you said. Mysore is pecnliariy fitted to 
undertake the work, whereas there are real difficulties with 
British India. Mysore has peculiar advantages which il 
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vould be unwise on out part to ignore. We hav e now a 
most enlightened ruler and an equally earnest and pro¬ 
gressive De wan. If we cannot effect the desired reforms 
now we never can hope to do it. 

Can you not :ake up this matter in Young India V 
The prooiineiice I have given to the foregoing need not 
imply that I endorse every one of the reforms suggested by the 
writer. That some of them require immediate attention I nave 
no doubt* Kor have I any doubt that all of them demand 
■serious consideratiou from those who would rid Hindu society 
of its anachronisms. 

In pre-British days there was no such thing as rigid Hindu 
Law governing the lives of millions. The body of regulations 
known as Smritis were indicative rather than inflexible codes 
of conduct. They never had the validity of law such as is 
known to modern lawyers. The observance of the restraints 
of the Smritis was enforced more by social than legal sanctions. 
The Sinritis were, as is evident from the self-contradictory 
verses to be found in them, cootmiially passing, Hke ourselves, 
through evolutionary changes, and w^ere adapted to the new 
discoveries that were being made in social science. Wise kings 
were free to procure new interpretations to suit new conditions, 
Hindu religion or Hindu Suastras never had the changeless 
and unchanging character that is now being sought to be given 
to them. No doubt in those days there were kings and their 
councillors who had the wisdom and the authority required to 
command the respect and allegiance of society. But now the 
custom has grown up of thinking that Smritis and everything 
that goes by the name of Shastras is absolutely unchangeable. 
The verses which we find to be un-workable or altogether re¬ 
pugn ant to our moral sense we conveniently ignore. This very 
unsatisfactory state of things has to be, some day or other and 
somehow changed if Hindu society Is to become a progressive 
unit in human evolution. The British rulers cannot make 
these changes because of their different religion and their 
different Ideal, Their ideal is to sustain their commercial 
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:Sut)remacy and to sacrifice everj’ other interest, moral or other¬ 
wise, for the attainment of that ideal. Unless therefore Hmdn 
public opinion dearly demands It, and it can be made without 
any injury to their ideal, no drastic change in our customs or 
so-called laws will be attempted orcountoiiauced by them. And 
it is difficult to focus Hindu public opinion on identical points 
>n a vast territory like British India covering many schools of 
thought and Jaw. And such public opinion as there is is natu¬ 
rally and necessarily pre-occupied with the struggle for political 
freedom, A state like Mysore however has no such limitations 
or pre-occupations. In m3" humble opinion, it is its duty to 
anticipate British India in the matter of removing the anachro¬ 
nisms in the Hindu Law and the like. Mysore state is large 
and important enough to attempt such changes. It has become 
a progressively constitutional monarchy. It has a Legislative 
Assembly representative enough to initiate social changes. It 
seems already to have passed a resolution asking for the ap¬ 
pointment of a committee to consider what changes, if any, are 
necessary'in the Hindu Law. And if a strong committee re¬ 
presenting orthodox as well as progressive Hindu opinion is 
appointed, its recommendations must prove useful and pave 
the way towards making the necessary changes, I do not know 
the rules of the Mysore Assembly governing the constitution of 
such committees, but there is little doubt that they are elastic 
enough to admit of appointing or co-opting members fvom 
outside thfej Mysore State, Anyway Sjt- Bhashyam Aiyengar 
has shown that a revision nf the Hindu Law is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary in several cases- No State is better fitted than Mysore 
for initiating the belated reform. 
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Bv M, K. Gandhi 
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In accordance with the promise made by the volanteers 
conaetted with this movement, they have sent me papers giving 
the particulars I had asked for. From them it appears that 
during the six weeks that the struggle had been on wb^n the 
papers v^ere sent to me thirty volunteers had courted imprison- 
mcnt; Of these 29 are Hindus and one Mpsalmao, one lady 
. aged 35 and one girl aged 9, her daughter. Of these thirty, two 
apoiogised and got themselves released. The apology of a few, 
if it does not become infectious, does not matter. ' Blacklegs * 
will be found In every struggle. The men who have gon^ to 
gaol are not noted men* This is no loss, rather it is a gain in a 
Satyagraha straggle which requires no prestige save that of 
truth, and no strength save that of self-suffering w^hich cojies 
only from an immovable faith in one’s cause and from a com¬ 
pletely non-violent spirit. 

The volunteers must not be impatient Impatience is a 
phase of violence. A Satyagrabi has nothing to do with victory. 
He is sure of it, but he has also to know that it comes from 
God. Hfs is but to suffer. 

The papers give me an account of income and expenditure. 
The income is given in detail and amounts to Rs. 228“'2-6/ The 
expen dirure amounting to Rs. 22S-2-6 is made up as follows: 
Meals etc, Rs. 71-7-9, conveyance Rs, 53'2-6, notices for meet¬ 
ings etc. Rs, 39-4-0, establishment and postal charges Rs. 
21-S-9, lights at meetings Rs. 22-8-0. I am not satisfied with 
these expenses. I have asked for more details. But subject 
to correction, I would warn the Satyagrahis against spending 
much on meals, conveyances and lights. I know that my own 
meetings are not free from extravagance in these items. The 
Congress work too is not unopen to the charge of over-expendi¬ 
ture. But it is better to illustrate what I mean by what happens 
to me the self-styled representative of Darldranarayan. Wher^ 
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^ ^i^^iranges will do^ sixty are brought; where one car wil! do 
six are ready, aad where a hurricane lantern will serve the 
purpose incandescent burners are produced. Let the Satya- 
grahis understand that they have to use every pice they get as 
a miser uses his hoards, I suggest their getting a local man of 
note to take charge of their monies and a philanthropic auditor 
auditing their accounts free of charge. Strictest honesty and 
care are necessary in the handling of public funds. This is an 
indispensable condition of growth of a healthy public life. 

The third paper I have before me is their appeal to the 
public, A Satyagrahi's appeal must contain moderate langu¬ 
age, 1 he appeal before me though unexceptionable admits of 
improvement. ^ Not only Neill but all of his nefarious breed 
must go,’ is a sentence that mars the appeal. General Neill is 
no more* What we have to deal with is the statue and not 
even the statue as such. We seek to destroy the principle for 
which the statue stands* We wish to injure no man. And 
we wish to gain our object by enlisting public opinion not ex¬ 
cluding English opimort in our favour by self-suffering. Here 
there is no room for the language of anger and hate. 

So much for the volunteers* 

The public owe a duty to them. They may not go to gaol 
but they can supervise, control and guide and help the move¬ 
ment in many ways* Agitation for the removal of the statue 
is agitation for the removal of but a symptom of a grave 
disease. And while the removal of the statue will not cure the 
disease it will alleviate the agony and point the way to reach¬ 
ing the disease itself. It is also often possible to reach a deep- 
seated disease by dealing with some of its symptonis- So long 
therefore as the Satyagraht volunteers fight the battle in a 
dean manner and strictly in accordance with the conditions 
applicable to Satyagraha they deserve public support and 
sympathy. 
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WHY I AM A HINDU 
By m, k, Gamdhi 

An American friend wJ o subscribes berself as a iiielon^ 
friend of Iiidii writes: 

As Hinduism is one of the prominent religions of the 
East| and as you have made a study of Christianity and 
I-Jinduism^ and on the basis of that study have announced 
tbnt you are a Hindu, I beg ieave to ask of you if you will 
do roe the favour to give me your reasons for that chotce- 
HintJus and Christians alike realize that man*s chief need 
is to know God and to worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
Believing that Christ was a revelation of God, Christians 
of America have sent to India thousands of their sons and 
daughters to tell the people of India about Christ, Will 
you in return kindly give us your interpretation of Hmdu- 
ism and make a comparisou of Hinduism with the teach¬ 
ings of Christ ? I will be deeply grateful for this favour/" 
I have ventured at several missionary meetings to tell Eng^ 
lish and American missionanes that if they could have refrain^ 
-ed from ‘ telling' India about Christ and had merely lived the 
life enjoined upon them by the Sermon on the Mount, India 
instead of suspecting them would have appreciated their living 
in the midst of her children and directly profited by their pre- 
fience. Holding this view, I can ‘ tell ' American friends no¬ 
thing about Hinduism by way of ‘return^ ^ I do not believe in 
people telling others of their faith, especially with a view to 
■conversion. Faith does not admit of telling. It has to be lived 
and then it becomes seif-propagating* 

Nor do I consider myself fit to interpret Hinduism except 
through my own life. And if I may not interpiet Hinduism 
through ray written word, I may not compare it with Christi¬ 
anity, The only thing it is possible for me therefore to do is to 
say as briedy as I can, why I am a Hindu, 

Believing as I do in the iofiiience of heredity, being born in 
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^jiilndu family, I have remained a Hindu, I should reject 
if I found it inconsistent with my moral sense or my spiritual 
growth. On examiaation I have found it to be the most tole- 
rant of all religions known to me. Its freedom from dogma 
makes a forcible appeal to me in as much it gives the votary 
the largest scope for self-expression, Kot being an exclusive 
religion, it enables the followers of that faith not merely to res¬ 
pect all the other religions, but it also enables them to ad¬ 
mire and assimilate whatever may be good in the other faiths.- 
Non-violence is common to all religious, but it has found the 
highest expression and appUcaiion in Hinduism. (I do not re¬ 
gard Jainism or Buddhism as separate from Hinduism,) Hindu¬ 
ism believes in the oneness not of merely all human life 
but in the oneness of all that lives. Its warship of the 
cow is, in my opinion, its unique contribution to the evolution 
of hnmanitarianism. It is a practical application of the belief 
in the oneness and, therefore, sacredness, of all life. The great 
belief in transmigration is a direct consequence of that belief. 
Finally the discovery of the law of Varnashrama is a magnifi¬ 
cent result of the ceaseless search for truth. I must not bur¬ 
den this article with definitions of the essentials sketched here,, 
except to say that the present ideas of cow worship and Var¬ 
nashrama are a caricature of what in my opinion the originals 
are. The curious may see the dehnitions of cow worship and 
Varnashrama in the previous numbers of Young India, I hope 
to have to say on Varnashrama in the near future. In this all 
too brief a sketch I have mentioned what occur to me to be the 
outstanding features of Hinduism that keep me in its fold. 


20 th October, 7927 
MESSAGE TO TRAVANCORE 
By M. K. Gandhi 

" Whilst it gives me great plessure to pay a second visit 
to this most beautiful part of India, I cannot conceal from yoi^ 
the deep grief I feel for the fact that lu this fair land untouch- 
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MESSAGE TO TEAYAKCORE 

lat&imy hass a sway which [t doiijs not exercise in any other part 
of India, J fed deeply humiliated as a Hindu to find that it 
is in this enlightened Hindu State that untouchability appears in 
its most hideous form of unseeability and unapproach ability, I 
speak with a due sense of my responsibility that this untouch- 
ablity is a curse that is eating into the vitals of Hinduism, and 1 ‘ 
often feel that unless we take due precautioris and remove thir.- 
curse from our midst, Hinduism itself is in danger of destruction* 
That in this age of reason, in this age of wide travel* iu this age 
of a comparative study of religioos, there should be found peo¬ 
ple, some of whom are educated, to uphold the hideous doctnne 
of treating a single human being as an untouchable^ or unap¬ 
proachable, or unseeable because of his birth, passes rny com^ 
prehension. As a lay humble student of Hinduism and claim¬ 
ing to be one desirous of practising Hinduism in the spirit and 
to the letter let me tell you that I have found no warrant or 
support for this terrible doctrine. Let us not deceive ourselves 
into the belief that everything that is written in Sanskrit and 
printed is Shastra and has any binding effect upon us. That 
which is opposed to the fundamental maxims of morality, that 
which is opposed to trained reason, cannot be dammed asShastra 
no matter how ancient it may be. There is enough warrant for 
the proposition that I have just stated in the Vedas, in the 
Mahabharata and in the Bhagvad Gita, I therefore hope that 
it will be possible for the ealightenea ruler of Travancore to 
blot the curse out of the land during her reign. And what can 
be nobler than that a woman should be able to say to herself 
and her people that during her rule it has been possible for 
these people who have been suffering from age-long slavery to 
receive their full freedom ? 

But I know also her difficulties and those of her council¬ 
lors, A Government, be it ever so autocratic, is always timid 
and cautious in moving in such reforms, A wise Government 
will welcome an agitation in coonection with such reforms. An 
unwise Government impatient of public opinion will use vio*- 
lence in putting down such agitations. But from my personal 
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-:exi 3 €rienceof Vykom Satyagraha I know that you have a Gov- 
. ernment which wil! not only tolerate but welcome agitation in 
order to strengthen its hands to achieve this reiorm- The real 
initiative therefore must lie with the people of Travancore, and 
that too not with the so-called untouchables miscalled also 
* Avaiiia ' Hindus. To me the very word ‘ Avarna ' Hindu is 
^ misnomer and a reproach to Hinduism. In many cases the 
remedy or the initiative lies not with them but with the so-call¬ 
ed Savarna Hindus who have to rid themselves of the sin of 
untouchability. Let me tell you that it is not enough tor you 
.to hold the belief passively that untouchability is a enme, He 
who is a passive spectator of crime is really, and in law, an 
active participator in it. You must therefore begin and con** 

■ tintie your agitation along all lawful and legitimate lines, 
:Let me, if my voice will reach them, carry my voice to the 
-Brahman priests who are opposing this belated reform. It is a 
painful fact, but it is a historical truth, that priests who should 
have been the real custodians of religion have been instrumen- 

■ tal in destroying the religion of which they have been custodr 
.ans. I see before my eyes the Brahman priests in Tranvaaeore 

and also elsewhere destroying the very religion of which they 
.are supposed to be custodians, from their ignorance or worse, 
AH their learning, when it is utilised in order to stistain a hide- 
.ous superstition, a terrible wrong, turns to dust, I wish there¬ 
fore that they will recognise before it is too late the signs of the 
1 times and march with the events which are taking them and 
us voluntarily or involuntarily along the path of truth. All 
the religions of the world, while they may differ in other 
-respects unitedly proclaim that nothing lives In this world but 
truth. 

*'Let me also warn the impatient reformer that unless he 
keeps himself on the right, straight and narrow path, he will 
hurt himself and hinder the reform about which he is rightly 
impatient, I venture to claim that I have placed in the hands 
►of the reformer a matchless and priceless weapon in the form 
of Satyagraha* But then the conditions of successful Satya- 
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-gr^ha are fairly hard. If he has faith in God, faith in himself, 
faith in his cause, he will never he violent, not even against his 
most fierce opponent whom he %vould accuse rightly of injus¬ 
tice, ignorance and even violence. I state w'ithoot fear of con¬ 
tradiction that truth has never been vindicated by violence. A 
Satyagrahi therefore expects to conquer his opponents or his 
so-called en emies not by violent force but by force of love, by 
process of conversion. His methods will be always gentfe and^ 
gentlemanly. He will never exaggerate. And since non-vio-^ 
Jence is otherwise known as love it has no weapon but that of 
self-suffering. And above all in a movement like that of the 
removal of untouchability which in my opinion is essentially 
religious and one of self-purification there is no room for hate^^ 
no room for haste, no room for thoughtlessness and no room 
for exaggeration. Since Satyagraha Is one of the most power-- 
ful methods of direct action, a Satyagrahi exhausts all other 
means before he resorts to Satyagraha, He will therefore con¬ 
stantly and continually approach the constituted authority, he 
will appeal to public opinion, educate public opiaion, state his 
case calmly and coolly before everybody who wants to listen to^ 
him, and only after he has exhausted all these avenues will he 
resort to Satyagraha. But when he has found the impelling, 
call of the inner voice within him and launches out upon Sat- 
yagraha he has burnt his boats and there is no receding. Let 
me however hope that it will not be necessary in this land for 
people to undergo all the suffering for removing a wrong widely 
is so patent 

** You will be glad to learn that immediately I entered this^ 
place the Commissioner of Police was good enough to call on 
me and we discussed this great question. There are at the 
present moment two questions pending so far as I am aware : 
one in connection wuth tlie roads about Thiruvarppu and the 
other in connection with Suchindram. So fat as I am aware in 
both these places the reformers have the right on their side, I 
understand that at the first place Satyagraliis have already- 
commenced their battle. I think it is a hasty step. I have. 
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sent them a telegram asking them to desist for 
ftWe being and to see me tomorrow at Trivandrum. And I 
propose, if I am given the opportunity, as I hope I shall be, to 
■ discuss both these questions with the authorities. Though this 
visit of mine to Travancore was intended to be confined princi¬ 
pally to Khadi or Khadi collections, fate threw me into the un- 
touchabitity fray immediately on my arrival, I shall not spare 
myself during the brief time that is at my .disposal in eudea- 
“vouring humbly to assist both the Stale and the people in arriv- 
iing at an honourable settlement/* 


20th, October, 1^27 

THE SPIRIT OF HINDUISM , 

By M, K. Gandhi 
From the Trivandrum Speech 

*■ As at Nagarcoil, here too the best part of the day has 
been devoted to discussing this problem. Though it was part¬ 
ly a ^social call that I paid to the Diwau, we naturally began to 
discuss this thorny quest ion. And if you found me coming tn 
the meeting a few minutes late it was because I had gone to 
pay, my respects to Her Highness the Maharaul Regent, and I 
found myself again discussing this vQty question with hen I 
have always, after having paid the first visit to Travancore, 
looked forward to a series of visits to this enchanting land. Its 
most beautiful scenery, the location of Kaoyakuraari in Tra¬ 
vancore, and the simplicity and freedom of the women of Tra- 
■v'ancore captivated me when I first came here. But the plea- 
sur^i that all these thoughts and associations always gave me has 
been seriously marred by the thought that iintouchabiUty had 
assumed its most terrible shape in TravancotCp and it has paia- 
me to think that this evil has existed in that terrible form 
in a most ancient Hindu State, which has the privilege of occu¬ 
pying the first place in all India in educational progress. And 
ihis existence of untouchability in its extreme form has always 
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£D oiuch pain, because I consider myself to be a 
Hindu of Hindus saturated with the spirit of Hinduism. I 
have failed to find a single warrant for the existence of untou- 
‘Chability as we believe and practice it today in all those books 
which we call as Hindu Shastras. But as I have repeatedly 
said in other places if I found that Hinduismreaiiy countenan¬ 
ced untouchability I should have no hesitation in renouncing 
Hinduism itself. For I hold that religion, to be worthy of the 
tiame, must not be inconsistent with the fundamental truths of 
■ethics and morality. But as I believe that untouchability is no 
part of Hinduism, I cling to Hinduism but daily become more 
and more impatient of this hideous wrong. So, when I found that 
this question was agitating Travancore 1 had no hesitation in 
plunging myself into it. If I have taken up this question, I have 
done so oot in any way to embarrass the State. For I believe 
that Her Highness theMaharani Regent is solicitous about the 
welfare of her people* She also claims to be a reformer along 
these lines* and 1 fancy that I commit no breach of confidence 
when I tell you that she is eager to see that this wrong is re¬ 
moved at the earliest possible moment. 

But then Governments cannot alford to lead in matters of 
reform. By their very nature Governments are but interpre¬ 
ters and executors of the expressed wilt of the people whom 
they govern, and even a most autocratic Government will find 
itself unable to impose a reform which its people cannot assi- 
milate. So, if I was a subject of Travancore State I should be 
entirely satisfied to know that my Government was wilting to 
■carry forward this reform as speedily as the people were willing 
to assimilate it. But having satisfied myself of that one thing, 
I should not rest content for one single moment till I had car* 
ried the message of reform from mouth to mouth and village 
to village* Weil-ordered, persistent agitation is the soul oi 
healthy progress, and so if 1 were you, I would not let the Gov- 
ernmetit rest till this reform was carried through. Not allowing 
the Government to rest decs not by any means mean embar- 
arassing the Government* A wise Government welcomes and 
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the support und warmth and encouragement of such 
a^tation in order to achieve a reform which the Government 
itself wants, 1 know that when 1 was here last, I was told 
that the Savarna (caste) Hindus were all most anxious for this-- 
reform of the abolition of untouchability tn every shape and 
form. But X am afraid that the i^avarna Hindus have slept over 
their wish* They have not given a concrete form to their wish,, 
and I believe that it is the bounden duty of every Hindu in the 
state to wake up to a sense of his duty and to w'ake up his le¬ 
thargic brethren also to a sense of their duty. And I have no^ 
shadow of a doubt that if the Savarna Xlindus could with one 
voice express thek wish, this monster of untouchability woulci: 
go. It would be wrong therefore to ascribe our own lethargy 
and slothfnlness to the Government* 

'' But reformers in every community and every country arf^ 
to be counted on one's finger tips; and I know that the brunt 
of all such reform falls upon the devoted heads of that small" 
band of reformers. What are the reformers then to do in the^ 
face of .this evil of such longstanding,—is really the question 
one has to solve. The reformers all over the world have resort¬ 
ed to one or other of the two methods that lam about to men¬ 
tion, The vast majority of them have drawn attention to evils- 
by creating wild agitation and resorting to violefice. They 
have resorted to agitation that ernbarrasies the Government, 
that embarrasses the people and that disturbs the even tenor 
of the life of the citkens. The other school of reformers which* 
I would call the non-violent school resorts to agitation of the- 
gentle type. It disdains to draw attention by doing violence' 
ID thought, word or deed ; hut it draws attention by simple self- 
suffering. It never exaggerates. It never departs by a hair^s 
breadth from truth, and whilst impatient of evil does not 
luean ill even to the evil-doer, I have given that a short name’ 
and I have placed it before this country as before South Africa 
in the n ame of Satyagraha* Do not for one moment mix up- 
Satyagraha with civil disobedience. Civil disobedience is no 
doubt a branch of Satyagraha, It comes not, at the beginning: 
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le fag end. It presupposes immense discipline. It pre- 


"Supiposes great self-res traint. It is based upon charity, and it 
never puts an unfavourable or unwarranted construction even 
upon the motives of its opponents. For it seeks not to coerce but 
to convert. You may therefore imagine my painful surprise when 
I found the whole of my doctrine and my remarks grossly mis¬ 
interpreted by a friend who visited me in Virudhunagar. I saw 
in the Trivandrum Express a report given by him of what had 
occurred between him and myself. It is a dtstortion from start to 
finish of the conversation that 1 had with him (A voice'. 
“ Shame But there is no warrant for crying shame The 
gentleman who cried shame evidently does not know the virtue 
or meaning of charity. For I do not for one moment suggest 
that the friend who saw me has consciousiy or deliberately 
distorted my meaning. lam prepared to believe the explana¬ 
tion that he gave me this morning. But T have drawn your 
attention to this prominently in order to illustrate what I mean 
by Satyagraha and also to show you the danger of those who 
do not know this fine weapon dabbling in it. i am simply 
giving this example in order to warn the would-be reformer 
against undertaking this method unless he is absolutely sure of 
his ground and unless he has got more than the ordinary mea¬ 
sure of self-controU and seeing that Jam enamoured ofthia 
method of Satyagraba, which I consider to. be a matchless wea¬ 
pon, I do not want it to be misused or abused, so Jong as I can 
prevent it^ I therefore advised this friend to keep out of this 
problem until he had understood what Satyagraha really was, 
and unless he had assimilated the true spirit of it. 

But this again is not intended to damp the zeal of even 
a single reformer. 1 am going into the problem so much in 
detail, for the simple reason that I want you to work at it in 
order to gel the uuickest possible soiytion. I want therefore 
humbly to suggest that those of you who have had some experi¬ 
ence of public life should take up this movement and make it 
their own and harness the energy and the will of the youths 
who are interested in this problem but do not know how ta 
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suggest also that you place yourselves ia 
touch with the authorities and day after da}" worry the life out 
of them until this reform is achieved* Fori am free to tell 
you that not only is Her Highness desirous of carrying out 
this reform but so is the Dewan himself. But belonging as he 
does to a different faith* you and I Hindus can appreciate his 
limitatioiis. In my opinion# so far as the Government is con¬ 
cerned# it is on the side of reform; only the iniciative will have 
to come from you and not from the Government- You will 
forgive me for having dealt with this very important question 
in a highly technical manner. I could not do otherwise as I 
have no other time at my disposal so that I could have conven¬ 
ed a few of the leaders at a conference and discussed the pros 
and cons. I felt therefore that you would overlook the heavi¬ 
ness of my speech in connection with untouchability before a 
big audience as this* 

** One question was put to me arising out of this question 
this morning, and that was what was the bearing of Vantash- 
ra^tm Dhartna upon untouchability. That means that I should 
say a few words about ray conception of Vamashrama Dkanfta. 
So far as I know anything at all of Hinduism, the meaning of 
Varna is incredibly simple. It simply means the following on 
the part of us all the hereditary and traditional calling of our 
forefathers, in so fat as that traditional calling is not in¬ 
consistent with fundamental ethics# and this only for the 
purpofie of earning one’s livelihood, I regard this as the 
law of our being, if we would accept the definition of man 
given in all religions. Of all the animal creation of God, 
man is the only animal who has been created in order that he 
may know his Maker* Man’s aim in life is not therefore to 
add from day to day to his material prospects and to his mate¬ 
rial possessions but his predominent caHiog is from day to day 
to come nearer his own Maker, and from this definition it 
was that the Rishisof old discovered this law of our beiiig. 
You will realise that if all of us follow this law of Varn^ 
we would limit our material ambition, and our energy would 
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for exploring those vast fields whereby and where¬ 
through we can know God* You will at once then see that 
nine-tenths of the activities that are today going on throughout 
the world and which are engrossing our attention would fall 
into disuse. You will then be entitled to say that Vartta as we 
observe it today is a travesty of the Varna that I have descri¬ 
bed to you. And so it undoubtedly is, but just as we do not 
Ihate truth because untruth parades itself as truth, but we sift 
untruth from truth and cling to the latter so also we can des¬ 
troy the distortion that passes as Varna, ^nd purify the state 
to which the Hindu society has been reduced today, 

A^hratna is a necessary corollary to what I have stated 
to you, and if Varna today has become distorted, Ashrama has 
altogether disappeared. Askrama means the four stages in 
one’s life, and I wish the students who have kindly presented 
their purses tome—the Arts and Science students and the 
iLaw College students—were able to assure me that they were 
Hiving according to the laws of the first Ashrama, and that they 
were brahmacharis in thought, word and deed. The Brahma- 
^/tarya Ashrama enjoins that only those who live the life of a 
Srahmachari, at least up to 25 years, are entitled to enter 
upon the second Ashrama, le., the Grihasthashrama. And 
because the whole conception of Hinduism h to make 
man better than he is and draw him nearer to his Maker, the 
Eishis set a limit even to the Grihasthashrama stage and impo¬ 
sed 00 us the obligation of Vanaprasiha and Sannyasa, But 
today you will vainly search throughout the length and 
breadth of India for a true bmhmachari, for a true grikastha 
not to talk of a vanaprastha and sannyasL We may in 
our elongated wisdom, laugh at this scheme of life, if'we 
wish to. But I have no doubt whatsoever that this is the secret 
•of the great success of Hinduism, The Hindu civilization has 
•survived the Egyptian, the Assyrian and the Babylonian, The 
Christian is but two thousand years old. The Islamic is but 
of yesterday. Great as both these are they are still w mv 
Stumble optnion in the making, Christian Europe is not at all 
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but h gropini^, and so in my opinion Is Islam stiti 
gioping for its great secret, and there is today a competition^ 
healthy as aiso extremely unhealthy and ugly, between these 
three great religions. As years go by, the conviction is daily 
growing upon me that Vania is the law of tnan^s being and 
therefore as necessary for Christianity and Islam, as it has been 
necessary for Hinduism and has been its saving. I refuse,, 
therefore, to believe that Vamashrama has been the curse of 
Hinduism, as it is the fashion nowadays in the south on the part 
of soDie Hindus to say* But that does not mean that yon and H 
may tolerate for one moment or be gentle towards the hideous^ 
travesty of Vaniashrama that we see about us today. There 
is nothing in common between Varnashrama and caste. 
CastUi if you will, is undoubtedly a drag upon Hindu progress,, 
and untOLichability is as I have already called it or described it 
an excrescence upon Varnmhrama* It is a weedy growth fit 
only to be weeded out, as we weed out the weeds that we see 
growing in wheat fields or rice fields. In this conception of 
Varna^ iherc is absolutely no idea of superiority and inferiority. 
If I again interpret the Hindu spirit rightly all life is absolutely 
equal and one. It is therefore an arrogant assumption on the 
part of the Brahman when he says, *T am superior to the other 
three Varnas^ That is not what the Brahmans of old said. 
They commanded homage not because they claimed superiority,, 
but because they claimed the right of service through and 
through without the slightest expectation of a reward. The- 
prlests, who today arrogate to themselves the function of the 
Brahman and distort religion, are no custodians of Hinduism^ 
or Brahmanism, Consciously or unconsciously they are laying 
the axe at the root of the very tree on which they are sitting, 
and when they tell you that Shastras enjoin untooch ability and 
when they talk of pollution distance, I have no hesitation in 
saying that they are belying their creed and that they are mis¬ 
interpreting the spirit of Hinduisro* You will now perhaps- 
understand why it is absolutely necessary for you Hindus who 
are here and listening to me to energise yourselves and rid 
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of this curse. You should take pride in leadingthV 
reform, belonging as you do to an ancient Hindu State- 
So far as I can read the atmosphere around you here, the 
moment is certainly propitious for you if you will sincerely and 
energeticaiiy undertake this reform,*' 


20 th October, 1927 

APPEAL TO THE CASTE HINDUS 
By M. K; Gandhi 
From the Qufion St^eech 

Untouchabiiity poisons Hinduism as a drop of arsenic 
poisons milk,” said Gandhji at Quilon, and made an impas¬ 
sioned appeal to the caste Hindus to destroy the poison, 

Knowing the quality of milk, and the use of milk and 
knowing the quality of arsenic, we should be impatient with 
the man sitting near a pitcher of milk and trying to remove 
arsenic grain by grain, and we should throw the whole pitcher 
overboard. Even so do I as a Hindu feel that the curse of 
tmtouchability is rendering the milk of Hinduism altogether 
poisoned and impure, I feel therefore that patience in a matter 
of this character is not a virtue- It is impossible to restrain 
ourselves- Patience with evil is really trifling with evil and 
with ourselves, I have therefore not hesitated to say that the 
State of Travancore should lead in the matter of the retorm 
and blot out the evil at a single stroke. But I know also that 
it was not possible even for a Hindu State to do away with this 
evil, unless it y/as backed and actively backed by its Hindu 
population. And so my appeal must be mostly to you rather 
than to the head of the State, and to every Hindu in this meet- 
tng I wish to make a definite personal appeal- You and I have 
long neglected our duty to the so-called untouchables and 
unapproachabies, and to this extent you and I have been false 
represeutatives of Hinduism. I ask you without the slightest 
hesitation summarily to reject the advance of every person 
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fo/comes to sou in defence of untouchability, Remei 
tKM in this age whatever one mao or group of men and women 
do does not remain secret for any length of time, and we 
are daily being weighed and found wanting so Jong as we 
nurse untouchability in our bosom. You must remember that 
all the great religions of the world are at the present time in 
the melting pot. Let us not ostrich-like hide our faces and 
ignore the danger that lies at the back of us, I have not a 
shadow of doubt that in the great turmoil now taking place 
either untouchability has to die or Hinduism has to disappear* 
But I do know that Hinduism is not dying, is not going to die,, 
because I see untouchability is a corpse struggling with its last 
breath to hold on for a little while," 


^oth October^ 

THE 1RUCE 
By M. K. Gakdhi 
i^From the Alleppey Speech) 

“i bad a very long discussion with many of the Ezhuva 
leaders this aftercioon, and I tell you that if J was not told that 
they were EzhuvasI should not have known them to be such^ 
nor could I see the slightest distinction between them and those 
who call themselves Savarnas (Caste-Hindus). Their pecuniary 
position is any day better than of many of the Savarnas. Their 
educational qualifications leave nothing to be desired, and theii: 
X>ersonal cleanliness appeared to be infinitely superior to that 
of many Brahmans and others whom I have seen during my 
travels from one end of the country to the other. And so when 
I faced these friends and read their address, I hung my Hindu 
head in shame, that these friends were considered untouchable 
and unfit to walk along some of the public roads in Travancore, 
and that these were the friends whose presence in our temples 
would defile the temple ground, and that these were the men 
who could not send their sons and daughters to at least some of 
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yernnjeflt schools although they were as luuch taxpayeil 

_tallest in this assembly. For let it be remembered that 

as against these inhuman disabilitiesi they are not excused from 
paying the tax in the same measure that Savarnas pay to the 
State. This then is in my opinion a cause to which it is the duty 
of many Hindus who fee! for their religiou to dedicate their lives, 
and I do hope that Her Highness the Maharant Regent enlight*- 
ened, as she is, will not rest content until this disgrace is removed 
from Tr a van core, and from all the talks, I had with Her High*' 
ness, with the Dewan, and the Commissioner of Police, and last 
but not least the Devasvam Commissioner, I am leaving Trav- 
ancore in the hope that at least the roads question will be solved 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, and it is in that fervent 
hope that I have not hesitated to advise the deputation today 
to suspend Satyagraha, and I am glad to be able to say to this 
meeting that this deputation were kind enough to listen to my 
advice and suspend Satyagraha whilst this question was being 
satisfactorily settled, God forbid that there should be any 
disappointment with reference to the hope that I carry with 
me. But I have told the friends that if the redress that is their 
due is not given in time, and if after they have exhausted all 
preliminary proposals they fail in getting relief it will not 
only be open to them, but it will be their bounden duty, to re¬ 
sort to Satyagraha in order to win what is their right... * 

“ Let me reiterate to you the implications of the hope I am 
taking with me. Flimsy in one respect though I consider 
what is called the Vykom settlement to be, in other respects 
and from another point of view it is a settlement honourable 
alike to the State and the Avarna Hindus. It is a settlement 
which I consider to be the bedrock of freedom. I call it a bed¬ 
rock of freedom because the settlement is a document between 
the people and the State constituting a big step in the direction 
of Hberty in one respect at least But so far as the Avarna 
Hindus are concerned it is in no sense a final settlement, it 
was the minimum that they permitted themselves to be satisfied 
with at the time and for the time being. It is necessarily 





.sJ^^iement for the Govemmetit never to recede from. 
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^.erjSrtient by that settlement erected for themselves a pJatform 
to make further advances from. Its interpretation therefore 
tiiust be always in favour of the Avarna Hindus. Nor can it 
ever he interpreted to curtail the liberties of non-Hindiis* 
Applying this principle to the present trouble at Thirnvarap' 
pn it is not possible for Government to cart ail any substan¬ 
tial right of Christians and other oomHindus who have been 
using roads there. It is therefore their bounden duty to 
throw these roads open to Avarna Hindus, and any diffictilty 
that there may be in the way of the roads being thrown open 
it is for the Government to get over, and not for the Avarna 
Hindus to accommodate the Government over. Similar 
though not precisely the same is the case now pending In 
connection with the roads round the Suchaodram temple, and 
I am hoping that in the very near future the State will over¬ 
come all difficulties there may be in giving the relief I have 
suggested. 

“ Subject to this I have given my advice to the 
Ezhuva friends to suspend their activities, and I venture to 
hope that in the circumstances the order the Government 
have thought it necessary to serve on Sjfc. Madhavan will 
be withdrawn without delay. I think the order at least now 
wholly unnecessary, as also is the general order prohibiting 
the holding of meetings within a certain radius of Thirn- 
varappu. 


lyth October^ ig 27 
THE COIMBATORE SPEECH 
By M- K, Gandhx 

[I reproduce below important portions from Gandhiji's 
speech at Coimbatore. M* D.] 

i wilt take up first of ail the Municipal address. My 
sincere thanks are due to the Municipality for not only ex¬ 
pressing their sentiments frankly, courteously and firmly but 
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nir me of the address which the Municipalit]ir 
gaid my last visit to Coimbatore. Throughout 


my life I have gained more from my critic frieads than from 
my admirers, especially when the criticism was made in cour¬ 
teous and friendly language as the present one is. The first 
address 1 had the honour of receiving from this Municipality 
questioned the utility of non-co-operation especially regarding 
schools and public services. Many important and some of 
them painful events have happened since the birth of uon-co- 
•operatioo. J, had two years of prayerful coatemplation over 
the advice that I tendered the country for the first time in 192 I, 
I have read and read with careful attention and open mind 
almost everything that has been written against non-co-opera¬ 
tion, and as a result of niy observation I am able to inform 
you, that not only have I not changed the views that I held in 
1921 and that I expressed when I had the honour of meetfng 
you last, but have been confirmed more and more in those 
views. It is my humble opiruon, that within the last two 
rgenerations our country has not gained as much as it has 
-gained since the advent of noivviulent non-cooperation. I 
Entertain no doubt whatever as to the verdict of history upon 
^non-vblent non-co-operation. It is also my certain belief, 
that every student who left his school or college or every 
<kivernnient servant who left what passes as public services 
’has gained immeasurably and lost nothing by having done so. 
That public services in spite of non-co-operation have not been 
abandoned, that Government schools have not been abandoned 
by our boys is no demonstration whatsoever of the failure of 
my doctrine, even as because men and women are not all 
votaries of truth, truth cannot be challenged as to its efficacy 
or soundness- But I want to go a step further and tell you, 
that he who wishes to study carefully and imparlialiy current 
events will find ample testfaiony, that several Government 
servants who left their jobs and several students who left their 
■schools are giving a good account of themselves. Is it a small 
thmg that millions of people rose to a man as if by magic one 




p^orning under the spell of non-co-operation ? If co- 
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coaditians is eguaUy a duty* I go further and contend* that if 
this CDuntr>' of ours is to gain its freedom by non-violent means,, 
there is no other means open bttt for us some day to take up 
non-co-operation- Believe me* that if to-day I do not talk of 
non-violent non-co-operation, it is not because my faith is not 
burning as brightly as ever, but because as a practical man I- 
do not find the atmosphere for working out that creed* X must 
not weary you with my arguments about my belief 

The present address of the Municipality in courteous but 
firm language enters a protest against the views that I have 
been expressing about Varnashrmna Dharma. The signatories- 
or framers of the address seem to me to regard Vartmshramar 
Dharma as an unmitigated evil* I venture to re-affirm my 
belief, that Varndshrama Dhamta is not only not an unmitiga¬ 
ted evil, but it is one of the foundations on which Hinduism is- 
built. In my humble opinion the framers of the address have 
mistaken the shadow for the substance. Instead of making, in 
my humble opinion, this serious blunder, if they invited me to^ 
join them in’a crusade against the travesty that passes for 
Varnashratm Dharma^ they would have found me enrolliog 
myself as a volunteer under their banner. I hold it as a law 
of our being and whether we know such laws of our being or 
whether we do not, we have to obey them even as our fore¬ 
fathers obeyed the law of gravitation before it was discovered 
by a master mind* Nature's laws are inexorable* We may not. 
disobey them and escape punishment. The conviction is daily 
forcing itself upon me that this India of ours and the rest of 
the world are suffering because of our breach of the law of 
Varncushrama Dharnm, If Hinduism today seems to me to be 
in a fallen state, it is not because of Varnashrama Dharnm^ but 
because of its wilful disobedience of that Dharma. Varnashrmna 
Dharma defines man's mission on this earth. He is not born 
day after day to explore avenues for amassing ricbes and to 
explore different oceans of livelihood; on the contrary man is^ 
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order that he may utilise every atom of his energy 
'^S%urpose of knowing his Maker. It restricts him, therefore, 
for the purpose of holding body and soul together, to the 
occupation of his forefathers. That and nothing more or 
nothing less is Varnashrama Dharma, and it is not possible nor 
desirable nor necessary, that I should ignore Varna Dharma 
because the majority of Hindus seem to deny it in their lives. 
Thus conceived Varnashrama Dharma has nothing in coimnon 
with castes as we know them to-day. Varna Dharma therefore 
can never mean and has never tolerated untouchabilitj'. Varna 
Dharma therefore has no idea of superiority or inferiority. 
Because many people or millions of people take the name of 
Gfxl in vain and even insult God and man in the name of God 
Himself, shall vre disown our God and find another name for 
Him ? I therefore invite respectfully the framers of the address 
and the audience to join me in a crusade against the spectre of 
caste and the curse of uotouchability, and I promise that if you 
join me in this crusade, you wilt find at the end of it that 
there is nothing to fight against in Hinduism, I have been 
prayerfully studying the great Non-Brahman and Brahman 
question which has been agitating so many able men in the 
^uth and I am daily driven to the conclusion that the ques¬ 
tion, in so far as it is a Non-Brahman question, is a phase 
of the battle against untouchability. . . . 

I now take up the Congress address. The Congress 
address invites me to take the lead again. Evidently they still 
have a lingering faith in the programme of 1930. Let them 
understand that I have never given up the lead. I am still 
leading, still wooing, but what shall I do if I do not find follo¬ 
wers ? But there is a better answer than I have given you. 
Let me tell you what I mean by leading, I made statements 
even before I went to jail, that the only lead that could be 
given to the country by a man with non-violence as his creed 
is to finish the constructive programme of the Congress. The 
most effective programme of the Congress is the message of 
the spinning wheel, and with the consent and permission of the- 
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as President of the All-India Spinners' Association* 
And the Spinners' Association is the creature of the Congress, 
a creature that works by dint of perseverance and systematic 
efforts ultimately to absorb the creator itself* Those who have 
real belief in the eflficacy of non-violence for obtaining the 
freedom of their country cannot but believe in Khadi and put 
their shoulder to the wheel so that it may bscome universal in 
this country. They would talk of no other lead before this be¬ 
comes an accomplished fact If any one asks me for a lead and 
ignores the lead I am really giving, I really wonder whether the 
^questioner has understood the implications of the struggle or of 
non-violence. Remember that the Spinners' Association which 
is designed to serve 3O0 millions of people including the poorest 
invokes and requires the greatest administrative skill and the 
widest possible platform* Remember that it requires for its 
success on the part of the workers ct^aseless watch, ceaseless 
perseverance, indomitable faith in the face of sneers, in the face 
of opposition, in the face of malicious misrepresentations. It 
requires» on the part of the workers an amount of sacrifice 
unexciting and sustained beyond compare, and if God helps 
India to run an organisation of this character and carry its 
work to the remotest village, we can imagine that with that one 
thing accomplished very little will remain to be done to make 
this land free, I have a growing faith in the capacity of India 
to respond to thjs effort, and whether you share my views about 
non-co-operation, Vamashrama Bharma and many other things 
in which I dabble, I ask you all to work for Daridranarayan, 


27th October, 1927. 

A GOOD SERVANT GONE 
By M, K, Ganbhi 


it was in 1921 at Bezwada, that at a great ladies' meeting I 
saw the only Khaddar-clad girl present there taking charge of 
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keeping order, and moving about with energy and 
decision. She was the first to give up, so far as I can remember, ■ 
all her rich ornaments, bangles and a heavy gold chain, “Have 
you got the permission of your parents asked her, as she 
was delivering all the ornaraenU to rne. My parents do not 
interfere with me and they let me do as I like,” she replied. 
Annapurna Devi spoke English duentiy. She had received her' 
education at Bethune College in Calcutta. She went out amongst 
the huga mass of ladies for collections and brought ornaments 
and money. Ever since then she kept herself in touch with the 
movement—in fact dedicated herself to it. She was captain of 
lady volunteers at Cocoiiada, and many have described in 
glowing terms her wonderful work at the time. Unfortunately 
even at this time she was not in robust health. She was 
married to Sjt, Magunti Bapi Needu B. SC, Whilst at Coim¬ 
batore I suddenly received a telegram several days after her 
death that she us no more. And now 1 have a letter from 
,Sjtp Needu from which I take the following extracts: 

“ At last the expected blow has fallen. It is niy mis¬ 
fortune, that my tint letter should carry the shocking news 
of the premature death of your favourite worker and my 
partner, Aanapurna, When we both paid our respectful 
visit to you at Shriaivasa Iyengar’s house, during your last 
Madras tour, I distinctly remenaber you asked me to keep 
you in touch about her health and advised me to send her 
to Ahraedabad for treatment. But I did not like to 
worry you about her health. Your instructions to us, to 
me to be her best nurse, to her to keep her courage and 
take particular care of her health, we implicitly followed. 
What was humanly possible I did but in vain. ' 

“In her you find one of the typical wrecks of your 
non-co-operation movement. She gave her all to the country 
—her jewels, even her wedding ring which I presented after 
my return—marriage property, best clothes, fine fashions, 
literary pursuits, her health and now her life, 

“ It was her implicit faith in you that made her blindly 
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'di&t which she religiously followed foi six: mouths* her 
healthy coustitution began to break down never to recover* 

Mahatmaii, I cannot be so cruel as to accuse you^ 
but I am merely stating the fact* She much neglected her 
health during her propaganda work in the N-C-^O* move¬ 
ment, It was too late when she realised her sin which cost 
her her life* You wrote in one letter to her: ‘I knew 
: always that you would most zealously work for Khaddar,' 
Yes, she did most zealously work for Khaddar. After my 
•return from the United States, the first request she made 
to me, falling at my feet, was to promise to wear Khaddan 
My suits, shirts, shorts and other foreign clothes no more I 
♦could claim as my own* I was not even allowed to find place 
for them in her home at El lore* In one of her American 
.letters she mentioned her vow to boycott foreign cloth and 
•her resolve to stick to Khaddar for life. She did succeed* 
It is now left for me to respect the other half of the vow., 
.She did not leave Khaddar even when she was literally 
reduced to mere skin and bone with bed sores caused by 
thick Khaddar satis. She was fortunate to be cremated 
with Khaddar on (as is the custom in my conuButitty)* 
Perhaps she was anxious to introduce it in the other 
world too! 

Her message on the eve of my departure to U, S* A, 
was, ‘ You may even forget me; hut never forget your 
mother country,’ Once she was remarking to me, that 
if at all she had any desire to get rid of her chronic 
'illness, it was for the country’s cause, not for her hus¬ 
band’s service* It is this ambition that gave her wdll to live 
for months when we all gave up hope* To the end she 
was hopeful; even at the last moment, on getting con¬ 
sciousness after injections, she was challenging the doctor 
that she would live, never die. She did live to die and died 
to live for the country, 

“ Her unpublished works on women, translations of 
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i^makrishna^s teachinj^s from B&ngali and some of 
betters we mean giving due publicity to- 

“Our little Jhansi, pet name after Jhansi *Lakshml- 
bai/ is our only comfort and hope. She expected that 
her arrival would bring a radical change in her health* 
It did bring a permanent change resulting in her departure, 
‘Vajid October, the coming Sunday, is her Shraddha 
day, when a memorial service will be held, readings from 
her books and letters will be presented to her friends* 
An up-to-date national institution for women was her ideal* 
To fulfil it, a memorial committee consisting of men of 
light and leading will be formed* Can we include your 
name tn the above committee ? Pray send your blessings 
and consent by the 20th instant at least* 

Such a fatthfu! follower you will miss* Such an ideal 
partner I have lost. My better half has left her other half 
dejected, depressed, detached, never adequately to fill the 
gap left by her,” 

It is true, indeed, that I have lost mare than a devoted 
follower* I feel like having lost one of my many daughters 
whom I hiive the good fortune to own throughout India, And 
she was among the very best of these. She never wavered in 
her faith and worked without expectation of praise or reward, 
I wish that many wives will acquire, by their purity and singie- 
tninded devotion, the gentle but commanding influeoce Anna¬ 
purna Devi acquired over her husband, I appreciate his mild 
Tebuke tome for Annapurna Devi having worn her body out 
in pursuit of the service of the Motherland, I doubt not that 
many young men and young women will have to imitate this 
good woman and die martyrs to duty before India becomes 
■once more holy and free as mUIbns believe her to have l>een in 
ancient times. 

I have not been able to respond to the request to ^erve on 
the committee referred to in the foregoing extracts. For I have 
ifuany interests, and I could not cope with the burden of being a 
member of hundreds of committees. I have never believed in be- 
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g^iirig iBerely an ornament al menberr of any committee 
lotigmg to it for th^ sake of lenclTfig my name. That there sbould*. 
be a local memorial to perpetuate the memory of one so brave, 
pure and patriotic like Armapurna Devi I have no doubt, But 
the best memorial would be for her worthy husband to follow 
in the foot'Steps of his wife, and perpetuate her memory by 
finding hia lost partner in the country's cause. For according: 
to his own testiptony Annapurna Devi had already lost herself 
in that cause. 


27 tfi Octflhen ^9^7 
A WORTHY EXAMPLE 
By xM. KvGandhi 

The Vice*Chairman pf the Municipality of Chanda (C. P.) 
writes as follows ^ 

This is the first Municipality in Central Provinces- 
and Berar to exempt Khadi from payment of octroi. Over 
and abov.: this, from 19^2 it has been regularly making an 
annual grant of Rs. 500 for Khadi work which is being 
utilised for maiutainiug a ‘ Shuddba Khadi Kuryalaya"' 
here. This Karyalaya has now been affiliated to the 
AU'india Spinners' Assodation. The y arn produced in it 
has been found to be the best in MaViarashtra* with regard 
to its count, evenness and strength. Since 1922 the 
Municipality has been employing, for all its purposes,. 
eKclusively Khadi manufactured in the ' Chauda Khadi 
Karyalaya/ It is now considering a soherne for introduc¬ 
ing Khadi in its schwls/* 

The resolution referred to reads : 

Resolved that all the hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khadi certified for its genuineness, by the All-India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association be exempted Irom payment of Octroi 
duty,^’ 

This is an example worthy of imitation by every Mumci- 
pality. The Khadi work .by this Municipality is no new love 
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KOFTTABI.S COTTON CULTIVATION 

well tried* It lias survived;th€ vimsitudea tbroufe 
"the other Mtmicipalities, large aitd sriialh have passed, 
and It has grown from year to year, Tbe Municipality has- 
been able to achieve this success becaiisij many of its members 
not only believe in the message of the wheel but reduce their 
belief into practice in their owvi lives. The evolution of Khadi 
ill this Municipality has been natural in its stages. It cort)- 
nuSnced with a* monetary grant, then they mtroflUced Khadi. 
uniform for its servants. This has been followed up by the 
removal of octroi duty on Khadi^ and it now proposes to iniro-^ 
duce spinning in its schciois, I hope that the introduction of 
spinning in the schools will be carried out in a scientific spirit, 
and that boys and girls will be induced to wear Khadi betoro 
they are called upon to spin, and will be told why they should 
spin rather than do any manual work. 1 suggest, too, that the 
spinning will be on the tMi and not on the wheeL Those boys^ 
who show great aptitude and take a keen interest in spiuoing 
may be suijfdied with spinning wheels as loans to be worked 
not in the schools but in their homes, the wheels to be their 
property if they show continuous work for a period of one year. 
Both boys and girls should also be taught carding before they 
begin to spirt, and their work should be tested daily and tabu¬ 
lated from time to time, M. K* G. 


2 ;th Ocioter, Ipzj 

PROFITABLE COTTON CULTIVATION 
By M. K. Gamdhi. 

A correspondent suggests that there should be a wide¬ 
spread movement to induce cotton cultivators to store a quanti¬ 
ty of cotton for themselves to be converted into hand-spun yam 
and finally into Khadi for their own use/ He also suggests 
that in non-cotton areas individual peasants should be en¬ 
couraged to grow enough cotton as they grow vegetables for 
their own requirements. The correspondent contends that if 
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0 ^ays that in seme.parts Qf the Seuth before the Khadi 


scomes popular, it will cheapen Khadi for the peass 



“movement came there were cultivators who followed this 
method- The correspondent thinks that Indian States are best 
able to promote this kind of cultivation of cotton. 

There is much force io the cQrjes}X)ndent's suggestion. 
The experiment of inducing cotton cultivators to retain suffici¬ 
ent cotton for their own needs is being tried in Bijolsa 
fKajputana), EardoU and Kathiawad, But it 1ms been found 
diflicpll in Kathiawad for the cult i v,a tors to resist the tempta¬ 
tion of selling stored cotton when prices ruled high* This is 
not possible^ until the cultivators appreciate the economics of 
Khadi, and the fact that labour speat upon cotton during their 
leisure hours in subjectiog it to the processes antecedent to 
weaving will bring about the same result that they achieve by 
selling cotton at a high price, and will in addition free them¬ 
selves from the clutches of the speculator* This means that 
the AUTndia Spinaers' Associatioti will have to educate the 
cultivators in the economics of Khadi, There is no doubt 
that in order to overtake all the branches of Khadi work it is 
Becessary for Khadi workers to come in close touch with the 
cotton growers, because even for buying cotton for the marjii- 
facture of Khadi for town consumption, it would be necessary 
to come in touch with the cotton-growers and buy from them 
direct instead of buying in the market as is being done at 
present. If we would be independent of the speculator and the 
fluctuatioQs of the cotton market and stabilize the price of 
Khadi* we shall have to come In touch with the cultivator and 
induce him to deal with us directlyt The greater the progress 
of Khadi, the more shall we find that our methods have to be 
fat different from those hitherto adopted by the commercial 
world, which believes in selling at the highest price obtainable 
and buying at the cheapest rate possible. The world commerce 
at the present moment is not based upon efiuitable considers- 
tions. Its maxim is, ‘Buyers beware/ The maxim of Khadi 
economics is, ‘Equity for all/ It therefore rules out the 
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sotiT*kilHnfvj competitive method* Khadi ecoAomi 
signed in the interest of the poorest and the helpless, 
and Khadi mil be successful to the extent that the 

workers permeate the masses and comniand their conMence, 
And the only way of commanding their confidence is doing 
Selfless work among them. 

The correspondehTs suggestion that the- Indian States- 
are more fortunately placed in the matter of storing 
cotton by cotton enkivatars and growing enough for home 
consumption by other cultivators is no doubt true. The 
-Question however is, ‘ Who will bell the cat The xnajority of 
the States are little concerned with the welfare of the peasan¬ 
try. Their aim in life for the present moment seems to be to 
-increase their revenue as ranch as possible and at any cost, 
^nd xo spend the largest part of it for their own pleasures. 
Moreover they like other capitalists have little faith in Khadi 
■econonaics. A very cautious experiment i$ now being triy;lf in 
Mysore, of finding out the possibilities of the spinning wheel aS 
village industry. One may hope that if that experiment is 
tried sdentiftcaily and patiently and is found to succeed, it 
vfould prove infectious. 


^th October, 1927 

REMOVING UNTOUCHABILnT 
Bv M. K. Gandhi 

Sit S. D, Nadkarniina letter from Karwar dated lOth 
September says: 

Last week, my brother and I, helped by a band of 
yoong meo, succe&sfuly organised# against many and 
unexpected difficulties, a Kisra Sarvajanika Gamsothsava 
(iVe* real alMnclusive Ganapati festival), so called 
because we incUided the 'untouchables’ along mxh the 
other Hindus in our programme of processidjis, 
bhajdn, araji, kirtav, purana reading and , lastly a 
dramse specially got written and staged twice'during 
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he festival. The drama is based on the real exj 
eiice of the depressed-class mem her of our District School 
Board, who was refi^sed admission into a school housed in 
a temple in a neighbouring village* while his Mnsalman 
fellow' member and campatiion was admitted to inspect 
the school! Could you believe it was some of our own 
' people (Hindu touch-me-nots) who tried to prevent the 
perform a n ce of t he dr a m a by set ti ng ii p t he I ocal M nsH m ^ 
to petition to the authortties that the drama should be 
prohibited on the (totally false) ground that it was anti- 
Muslim- Could our people's opposition to a vital reform 
in our own community take a more suicidal course than 
this ? But thank B.easoii and Justice^ their attempts came 
to naught 1 

With the help of Chitre Sbastri of Poona (Presid-- 
ent of the Maharashtra Hindu Sabha) specially invited 
here for the purpose, we formed a local branch of the 
Hindu Sabba* with the object in particular of combating: 
untoucliabiHty and securing admission to the 'untouch¬ 
ables' into our public temples,” 

■ The opposition, and the manner of it, from the 'touch-me- 
nots' as Sjt. Nadkarni calls the self-styled orthodox Hindus, 
to the presence of the so-called untouchables at the iamxrent 
performance organised by the reformers does not reflect any 
credit on them or their Hinduism, and it shows the lengths to 
which blind orthodoxy will go under the sacred name of relig¬ 
ion. I coiigtatulate Sjt, Nadkarni and his friends upon their 
having successfully taken the untouchable friends in their 
procession and admitted them to their theatrical performance. 
The only way to get rid of untouchability is for every reformer 
to do some such constructive v/ork, m it ever so small, on 
behalf of the suppressed class and by gentleness combined 
with firmness break down the double wall of superstition and 
prejudice, I hope that the reformers of Karvar .wdl succeed 
in thc:ir efforts to gain for the untouchables admission to the 
temples. 
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INDIA ■SWAU.OWiNG UP’ GOLD? 




Of)ce raore has the calumny been repeated that India is a 
sink for the absorption of precioufi metals, and this time by the 
now famous Miss Mayo in order to prove that India is not an 
^ essentially poor country/ This oft*repealed charge cannot be 
answered better than by extracting the following from Sir 
Stanley Reed’s memorandum submitted to the Babington-Smith 
Committee (Apoendix, p* 15D): 

“ It is objected that India is a bottomless sink for the al> 
■sorption of the precious metals, and that gold and silver once 
passed into general consumption in India is permanently lost 
to the rest of the world. This attempt to fasten upon India am 
■exceptional and invidious responsibility for the consumption 
■of bullion cannot be too vigorously combated. India is still an 
illiterate country, where the practice of bolding small savings 
in gold and silver ornaments is centuries old. Yet its normal 
■demand for the industrial arts and for the satisfaction 
-of the social customs of three hundred and fifteen mih 
lions of people, was met before the war by about ten 
millions of gold annnaily, The United States of America 
was reported recently to be absorbing a million sterling in 
gold per month for industrial purposes, ^^o one says that the 
United States is a bottomless sink in the matter of her gold 
absorption* It is stated that in England one of the tndst 
flourishing trades during the war was that in cheap jewellery, 
in which furm the working classes m vested a substantial pro¬ 
portion of their increased earnings. Every country in the 
world uses gold and silver for tndastrial and domestic purposes 
and it induces a sense of angry injustice to fiad that the Indian 
demand for precious metals, for precisely the same purposes, 
is perverted into senseless hoarding, especially when the 
history and conditions of India would justify larger gold 
absorption than the Western nations with their general literacy 
and easily organised credit system can claim/’ V, G D* 


i 
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COW PROTECTION 
By M. K* Gandhi 



T have before me a press-cutting containing a long interro* 
gatory addressed to me on the guest ion of cow protection r The 
under lying suggestion obviously seems to be that the methods 
of cow protection advocated by me are not consistent votfa my 
profession of Hinduism, For in his introductory remarks to 
his guestions the writer has tried to make light of the basic 
priaciple of cow protection that I have forrauJaled. vi^.i that 
what is economic ally wrong cannot be religiously right* In 
other words, if a religion cuts at the very fundamentals of eco* 
nomics ii is not a true religion but only a delusion. My critic 
on the other band believes that this view is opposed to the 
teachings of out ancient scriptures, 1, at least, am not aware 
of a single text in opposition to this view nor do I know of any 
religious institution that is btung maintained in any part of the 
world to-day in antagonism to the elementary principles of 
economics. As for nature, any one who has eyes can see, that 
it always observes the principle that 1 have stated. For ins¬ 
tance, if it has implanted in its creation the instinct for food it 
also produces enough food to satisfy that mstiiict from day 
to day, But it does not produce a jot more. Thatts nature's 
way. But man, blinded by his selfish greed, grabs and 
consumes more than his requirements in defiance of nature's 
principle, in defiance of the elementary and immutable 
moralities of non-stealing and non-possession of other's pro¬ 
perty and thus brings down no end of misery upon himself 
and his fellow-creatures. To turn to another iliiistration, 
our Shastras have enjoined that the Brahman should give 
knowledge as charity without expecting any material reward 
for it for himself. But they have at the same time conferred 
upon him the privilege of asking for and receiving alms and 
have laid upon the other sections of the community the duty o£ 
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alms, thus unitinir religioa and economics in a common 

be ' 


bond of harmony* The reader will be able to find further 
instances of this kind for himself* The religious prineipte 
reciuires that the debit and credit sides of one's balance sheet 
should be perfectly square* That is also the truest tconomics 
and therefore true religion. Whenever there is any discrepancy 
between these two it spells bad economics and makes for un¬ 
righteousness, That is why the illustrious author of the Gita 
has defined yQga as ‘‘ balance " or evenness,*' But the maior- 
ity of mankind do not understand this use of economics to 
subserve religion; they want it only for amassing '‘profits'* 
for themselves. Humanitarian economics, on the other hand, 
for which I stand, rules o^^1t ‘‘ profits ” aUogethen But it rules 
out "deficit* nolesri for the simple reason that it is utterly 
impossible to safe-gnard a religious institution by following a 
policy of dead loss- That is the reason why in spite of our 
2>500 go:&halas we have not only failed to protect the cow but its 
slaughter is day by day on the Increase, If in spite of this we 
delude ourselves into the belief that we'have done our duty by 
the cow by establishing these iioraes for cattle, and remain 
snugly self-satisfied there, whatever comfort it may give us, it. 
won't bring us one whit nearer the goal of cow protection, 
whereas it can be denionstrabiy shown that by adopting tW 
policy that I have suggested we can easily realise tMs goal, It 
does not require much effort to see that but for the fact that 
the cow yields us milk, the duty of cow protection would not 
have come into being at all There are a host of otbef innocent 
aniumls besides the cow in the world but nobody has ever 
thought of setting up their protection as a religious obUga* 
tion, and if somebody had attempted it, it would have simply 
remained a dead-letter* We have use for the cow. That is 
why it has become religiously incumbent on us to protect it. 

To turn now to the quest ion air e drawn up by my critic, 
I wilt embody the questions iu my answers without reproducing 
them separately* 

I, Every goshala or panjrapole should have a tannery 
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fuate to its needs attached to it. la otliec words, the 
manager iii charge of ev’^ery such institution should have a 
thorough knowledge of the immediate steps titicessary for 
utilising the remains of dead cattle. If this is done, the question, 
tJfs,, bow many heads of cattle should a particiibr 
contain, won’t arise at all, 

2 , 1 do not know what the rate of mortality of cattle in a 

is, nor is it relevant to my propositiori, So long as 
there is a singie head of cattle in a^os/tala, its manager ought 
to know how to dispose of its remains after it is (lead, }iist as he 
is expecterito know how to look after it while it is alive. 

3- Such humanitanan institutions for the protection of 
cattle as I have described should norraally take charge of the 
remains of the cattle that might die in the village. Therein 
lies the interest of the cattle, the depressed classes and the 
general public alike. In villages where there are no ^^t^s/ulas 
or the concomitant tanneries, some local person who believes 
in co^y protection should take it upon himself to get the car¬ 
casses removed to the nearest tannery or get the preliminary 
processes performed upon it and send the useful parts there. 

4. The establishment of such tanneries as I have descri- 
bed does not require much capital out-lay. Only some iaitial 
expenditure would be needed to train up workers for this work. 

5. It is true that at present the leather prepared from 
slaughtered bides is superior in quality to that prepared from 
dead hides. But during the late war the Government of India 
sj^ent enormous sums of money to improve the quality of 
leather from dead hides; and tanuery experts have told me 
that dead hides can be tanned into as good leather as leather 
from slaughtered hides. I myself am conducting experimeats 
in this direction. In Cuttack, Sjt. Madhusudan Das has been 
doing the same for a number of years and with success as he 
tells me. The Calcutta Government Research Tannery is also 
at present engaged in similar expcrimciits. 

But the tragedy of it today is that we annually export 
croxes worth of hides to foreign countries, and by ignorantly 
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t^^ather goods made from the hides of slaughtered cat 
le indirectly participators in the si a of their slaughter. 

It rests in our hands entirely to prevent the export of hides 
of our dead cattle to foreign countries* And this we can easily 
do by bringing the export trade iu hides under our control 
through the establishment of tamieries on altruistic lines. We 
can not only save nine crores of rupees annually to our country 
but by employing that sum properly save a countless number 
-of cattle, > 

I need hardly say that the bumanitariaii tanneries that I 
have suggested would also be utilising the bones ^nd other 
^useful parts of the dead cattle. In fact it is raore necessary 
ihan ever. 


Srd Nijvembef^, 

NEED FOR SELF-CONVERSION 
By M. K, Gandhi 

Lokamanya gave us his message in four simple words. 
But there are even now people M^ho question the proposition that 
Swaraj is their birth-right even as there are some who ques¬ 
tion the existence of God, The Swaraj movement, therefore, 
is a movement to make us realise that Swaraj is our birth-right. 
In the midst of the many reminders that we already have of 
the existence of this need of self-conversion, the debate in 
■the Madras Legislative Council on the Neill Statue Satya- 
:graha came as an additional and emphatic reniinder of that 
need. The innoceiit resolutian asking for the removal of the 
ojfending statue was lost by an overwbelmiDg majority. 
Almost all the Indian members, except the stalwarts, voted 
against the resolution. The motion showed the sharp differ- 
^nce between the Swarajist mentality and every other. This 
vote and the debate are a fresh demonstration of the fact that 
Swaraj is delayed not so much by the obstinacy of the English 
rulers ' as by our own refusal to recognise and work for our 
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tus. This agitation for the removal of the Neil! statue ts,. 
in my humble opinion, a step towards our goal. Mattonal self- 
respect demaods the removal not only of the Neill statue but 
of every emblem of our slavery, as I regard this statue to be. 
The agitation gains force by reason of the fact that it has no 
material gain as its objective. Swaraj will be within easy reach 
when millions of Indians unite in sacrificing themselves for the 
vindication of mere self-respect Why does an Englishman 
feel personally insulted by, and would die in the attempt to 
resent, an insult offered to the Union Jack? It is not a senti¬ 
ment to be despised or curbed. The method he adopts to resent 
the wrong is no doubt often barbarous, but if he ceased to 
cherish the sentiment itself, he would lose national solidarity 
and the power of sacrihcirig himseif tor the nation to w^hich 
he belongs. Even so, if we were conscious of our birth-right, 
it should be a matter for pride for us to know that there are 
young men who resent the presence in our tnidst of a statue 
that is an insult to the nation* Many Indian members who 
took part in the debate betrayed no such consciousness or 
pride* To them the young men who were fighting the nation’s 
battle were ignorant men whose conduct was worthy only of 
condemnation* They saw nothing wrong in the statue Hand¬ 
ing iu a prominent public place where there should be statues 
only of national heroes whose lives would inspire and ennobler 
the nation. 

It cannot be too clearly pointed out that this Satyagraha 
is not aimed at General Neill as man. It would be just as 
appropriate and necessary if instead of General Neill it was 
General Virsingh whose statue was erected in order to pre- 
petuate a reign of Trightfuliiess/ 

There was in the debate a defence of the statue offered on 
behalf of the Europeans* It was cautiously, temperately and 
plausibly worded. Nevertheless it betrayed the European 
mentality. That for which General Neill stood was necessary 
for saving the Empire* And in order to cover the misdeeds of 
General Neill, it became necessary for the defender to vote 
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Mr. Thompson the author of the Other Side of the /ifedt:ir 
as a neurotic^ and to unearth a fulsome address presented to 
General NeilFs regiment by 110 Hmdus of Madras two years 
after the Mutiny. I have no means of ascertaining the circum¬ 
stances in which the address was presented^ but it does not 
appear to me to be at all strange that such an address was 
presented. For it is possible to quote such instances from con¬ 
temporary events. Was not General Oyer presented with a 
similar address in Amritsar itself? And it would be strange if 
even now Sir Michael O'Dwyer, if he returned to India, did 
not find HO Indians to present an address to hinit if it was 
found necessary in the interest of good Government. Have 
not the most unpopular Viceroys received addresses and 
trophies our own times ? 

It is a matter of great pity to find Englishmen applaud 
sentiments in us which they would be ashamed to see expres-^ 
sed by Englishmen. I remember the wife of a Governor leading 
loud applause at a conference at which in speaking to a resolu¬ 
tion on loyalty a learned Indian permitted himself to say that 
he considered every Britisher to be his teacher and that he 
owed all he was to Britain. The Madras performance was 
somewhat after that style and it grieved me. 

But let not the adverse vote of the Madras Council dis¬ 
courage the young men who are fighting the battle against 
symbols of terrorism. They must not be angry against either 
Englighmen or the Indians who are now opposing the agita¬ 
tion. They must have faith in themselves and their cause, 
and they will convert the very men who are now opposing 
them. The agitatiour of which they have laid the foundation, 
is bound to succeed, if they will keep it strictly non-violent aud 
wHthin the prescribed limits. 




THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SATYAGRAHA 


By M, K, Gandhl 

[The foUowing is taken from an artkleby Candhiji contrihn* 
Ud ta ike Gidden Number &f Indian ON^mn which mas issued in 
Xg 14 as a souvenir of the eight years' Saiya^raha in South Africa, 
K G, D.] 

Carried oat to its utmost limit, Satyagrahais indep^^ndent. 
of pecaniary or other material assistance; certainly^ even in its 
elefneutary form, of physical force or violence. Indeed, violence 
is the negation of this great spiritual forcCj which can only be 
cultivated or wielded by those who will entirely eschew violence, 
It is a force that may be used by indivtciuals as well as by com ' 
munities. It may be used as well in political as in domestic 
affairs. Its universal a ppHcafaility is a demonstration of its 
permanence and invincibiUt}% It can be used alike by men, 
women and children. It is totally up true to say that it is a 
force to be used only by the weak so long as they are not cap¬ 
able of mating violence by violence. This superstition arises 
from the incompleteness of the English expression, 'passive 
resistance/ It is impossibie for those who consider themselves 
to be weak to apply this force. Only those who realise that 
there is something in man which is superior to the brute nature 
in him and that the latter always yields to it, cun eftectively be 
Satyagrahis* This force is to violence, and therefore to all 
tyranny, ah injusticOi what light is to darkness. In politics, its 
use is based, upon the immutable maxim, that government ot 
the peoplci;!® possible only so long as they-consent either con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously to be governed. We did not want to 
be governed by the Asiatic Act of 1907 of the Transvaal, and 
it had to go before this mighty force. Two courses were open 
to us—tpuse violence when w^e were called upon to ^submit to 
the Act, or lo suffer the penalties prescribed under the Act, 
and thus to draw out and exhibit the force of the soul within us 
for a period long enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in 



or the lasv^makers. We have taken lon| 
:^9hi.^Ve what we set about striving for. That was because our 
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Satyagrahu was not of the most complete type. All Saty agmbis 
do not understand the full value of the forcet iior have we men 
who always from conviction refrain from violence. The use of 
this force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense that we 
must be iodiherent whether we have the wherovithal to feed or 
clothe ourselves. During the past struggle, all Satyagrahis, if 
any at all, were not prepared to go that length. Some again 
were only Satyagrahis so-called. They came without any 
conviction, often with mixed motives, less often with impure 
motives. Some even, whilst engaged in the struggle, would 
gladly have resorted lo violence but for most vigilant supervi* 
sion. Thus it was that the struggle became prolonged; for the 
exercise of the purest soul-force, in its perfect form, brings 
about inscantaneous relief. For this exercise, prolonged train¬ 
ing of the individual soul h an absolute necessity, so that a 
perfect Satyagrahi has to be almost, if not entirely, a perfect 
man. We cannot all suddenly become such men, but if my 
proposition is correct—as I know it to be correct—the greater 
the sprit of Satyagraha in us, the better men will we become. 
It.^ use, therefore, is, I think, indisputable, and it is a force 
v/hieh, if it become universal, would revolutionise soeia! ideals 
and do away with despotisms and the ever-growing militarism* 
under which the nations of the West are groaning and are being 
almost crushed to death, and which fairly promises to overwhelm 
even the nations of the East, If the past struggle has produced 
even a few Indians, who would dedicate themselves to the task 
of becoming Satyagr a his as nearly perfect as possible, they 
would not only have served themselves in the truest sense of 
the term, they would also have served humanity at large. Thus 
viewed, Satyagraha is the noblest and best education. It should 
come not after the ordinary education in letters of children, 
but it should precede it. It will uot be denied, that a child 
before it begins to write its alphabet and to gain wordly know¬ 
ledge, should know what the sou! ig, what truth is, what love is,. 
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powers are latent \n the soul. It should be aa esse^^.^^ 
education that a child should iearn, that In the struggle 
^ of life, it can easily conquer hate by love, untruth by truth, 
^violence by self-sufferings 


lotk fiber, igzj 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
By Ms K. Gandhi 

(Gandhiji^s Speech at the Jatnia Millia Islafftia) 

The boys that were just introduced to you are grandsons of 
'my Mend and fellow worker v/ho was like blcx)d-brother to me, 
'the late Ahmed Mahomed Kachhalia whom I naturally recall 
as I see the boys, and about whom I think I had better tell you 
something. Amongst the Hindus and Musalmans that lived 
in South Africa in the days of Satyagraha there was not a 
single Indian who could compare w'ith Kachbalia in his bravery 
and his integrity* He sacdhced hfs all for the honour and 
prestige,of his country. He cared not for his business nor for 
his wealth, nor for his friends^ and plunged himsd f whole * he art- 
-edly into the struggle* Even in those days the cursed Hindu- 
Muslim differences now and then cropped up, but Kachalta 
iheid the scales even between the two* No one ever accused 
him of partiality for his community. 

And he had learnt this great virtue of patriotism and tole¬ 
rance not at any school nor in England but in his own home, 
for he wrote even Gujarati with difficulty* Lawyers were am* 
azed at the way in which be met their arguments and puzzled 
them, and his uncommon Gommonsense was often very helpful 
to thenn. It is he who led the Satyagrahis, and he died in har¬ 
ness, He hadp son called Ali whom he had trusted to my 
:Care* A lad of ii he was wonderfully resUained, and a devout 
Miisalnian* He iiever missed a day of fast during the sacred 
jiionth of Ramzan. And yet he had no ill-wili towwds Hindu 
boys. To-day socalled religious devotitness in cither is sy- 
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^EKTIALS OF HINDU MUSLIM UNITY 
i^us with a dislike^ if not ha’ired, for other religions. 


such dislike, no hatred. WeU, t)oth the father and son 



are to roe names to conjure with, and may their example ins^ 
pire you* 

In those days when Hindus imd Musalmans seemed to be 
one and ready to shed their blood for one another, and fo:r their 
country, I appealed to the students to leave Government schools 
and colleges. The many years that have passed have left me 
utterly unrepentant for having asked those boys to come out 
of those institutions, and I am firmly of opinion that those who 
responded to the call served their land, and I am sure the 
future historian of India will record their sacrifice with ap^ 
provaL 

I am glad to find here some of the traces of those proud 
days, and I am very happy that you are trying your utmost to 
keep the flag flying. Your number is small, but the world 
never overflowed with good and true men. I ask you not to 
worry yourselves about the smallness of the number, but to re^ 
member that however few you may be the freedom of the 
country depends on you. Freedom baa very little to do with 
your learning the letters or even with mere mechanical paving 
of the taklL If you have not the things essential for the free¬ 
dom of India, I do not know who else has them* Those things 
are fear of God and freedom from fear of any man or a combi* 
nation of men called an Empire, Jf training in these two essen¬ 
tials cannot be had in your institutions, 1 do not know where 
else it can be had. Bat I know your professors, I know Hakira- 
saheb, and I am sure that these two essentials are being very 
carefully taught, 

I do not mind the unsatisfactory stale of your finances. In 
fact I am glad that we should be living from hand to mouth, so 
that we may all the better cherish our Maker and fear him, 

Hakimji was quite right when he said that it was difficuL 
■for me to conie to Delhi, But to come to you was a solace and 
^ comfort. It is not to please you that I came here, but to 
jdease myself* I came with a selfish end in view, and that is ta 
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that in spite of the storm of hatred and 
your Millia,in spite of the Muslim ru 
Hiodu's throat and you boys here wiil keep your 

^ heads cooh win not deny your Maker^ will feiye no roam in 
your hearts to hatred, nor even in year mind gloat over the 
country and its religions going to wreck and ruin* That's the 
only hope that has drawm me to you* 

' You will have noticed that J have said nothing about 
Kh^^i ov takii. That is because even Khadi and iaHf are 
nothing before the essentials I have talked to you about. You 
, niay ply your taklis, and wear Khadi, but if you do not do the 
things I have told you, your Khndi and takli will be of no ac^ 
count But you will, I am sure, not forget what Hakimsaheb 
has told you about the necessity of weariog Kliaddar. You 
will bear in mind that it is by means of Kbadi that we are sup¬ 
porting 50,000 spinners to-day besides hundreds of weavers 
washermen, carpenters etc. Do not forget that many of these 
are Mosalmans, Without the charkha the Musalinan women 
in many places would have been s^tarving* There ia no other- 
way of identifying yourselves with the Hindu and Musfiin poor 
than that of wearing Khadi. 

Above all keep yourselves pure and clean, and learn to 
keep your promises even at the cost of life, and have the 
ineroory of examples I have cited to you ever green io your 
hearts. 

Wft Nmember, 1<)ZJ 
WAS IT A FAILURE? 

BY M* K. Gandhi 

Repeatedly does one read in the papers that non-co-opera-^ 
tioa was a perfect failure* Several courteous critics often 
apologetically broach the question in conversations, and gently 
tell me thal the country would have made great progress if I 
had not led it astray by my iU-conceived non-co-operation. I 
should not refer to this subject, which may be said to have no 
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10 the politics of the day, but far my belief that non* 
operation has come to us as an active force that may assume 
a universal form any moment, and but for the purpose of re¬ 
assuring those who are bravely holding on in the face of criti¬ 
cism and skepticism. Let me, howeveiy admit the dangerous 
half-truth that non-co-operation entirely failed the moment it 
became violent. Indeed, non-co-operation and violence arc 
here contradictory terms. Jt is a living belief that violence 
lived on itself and it required counter-violence for te 
daily maintenance, that gave rise to non-violent non-co-opera¬ 
tion. The fact, therefore, is that the moment uon-m-operation 
became violent, it lost its vitality a ad nation-building character* 
But in so far as it was and n-mained non-violent, it was a 
demonstrably complete success. The mass awakening that 
took place in 1930 all of a sudden was perhaps the greatest 
demonstration of the efficacy of non-violence. The Govern¬ 
ment has lost prestige never to be regained. Titles, law-courts, 
educational iostitutions no longer inspire the awe they did in 
1920. Some of the best lawyers in the country have given up 
law for ever as a profession and ate happy for having accepted' 
comparative poverty as their lot. The few national schools, 
and colleges that remain are giving a good accouot of them¬ 
selves as witness the great organisation that came into being 
in Gujarat when the floods turned into a waste what was 
once a rich garden. But for the students and teachers 
of national icistitutions and other oon-co-opera tors the 
timely help that the aftiicted peasantry of Gujarat received and. 
so much needed would never have been at its dispesaL 
It is possible to multiply iUustrations of this character 
and prove that wherever there is real national life, a bond 
between the classes and masses in India, non-co-operation is 
Uie cause of it. 


Take again the three constructive Items of the programme, 
khadi is a growing factor in national regeneration aud is serv¬ 
ing over 1,500 villages through an army of nearly two thousand 
w others and is giving tangible productive relief to over fifty 
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sand spinners and at least tea thousand weavers, printers, 
[vers. dk'iK and othe^ artisans. Un touch ability is a waning 
thing just struggling for existence. Htndu-Muslim unity of 
1920-21 showed its vast possibilities. The violence, deceit, 
falsehood and the like that mark the rupture between the 
two great communiU'es to-day are no doubt ugly signs, but they 
are a demonstration of crude self-consciousness. The 
process of churning that the movement of non-co-opera¬ 
tion was and is has brought the dirt to the surface. And 
if /ion-violent non-co-operation is a living and purifying force, 
it will presently bring to view the pure unity that is invisibly 
forming itself under the very visible dirt that obtrudes itself on 
our gaze to-day. It is therefore dear to me as daylight that 
real Swarai, whenever it cbtiies to us, will have to be not a 
donation rained on us from London, but a prize earned by hard 
and health-giving non-co-operation with organised forces of 
evil. 


loih November, igzj 
SACRED V. OBSCENE 
Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni writes: 

“ With reference to Miss Mayo’s remark about the Vaish- 
Tiava mark having an obscene meaning ^quoted by j^ou in your 
article on her book), I am enclosing an extract frpm Viveka- 
nand’s writings which may interest you and readers of Yoimg 
India : 

‘One sect has one particular form of ritual, and 
thinks that that is holy, while the rituals of another sect 
are simply arrant superstition. If one sect worships a 
peculiar sort of symbol, another sect says, Oh, it is hor¬ 
rible. Take for instance a general form of symbol. The 
phallus symbol is certainly a sexual symbol, but gradually 
that aspect of it hasM^een forgotten, and it stands now as 
a symbol of the Cteator. Those nations which have this 
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their pymbolj never think of it as the phalhis 
just a symbol, aud there it ends. But a maa from ano¬ 
ther race or creed sees in it nothing but the phalius, and 
begins to condemn it; yet at the same time he may be doing 
something which to the so-called pbailic worshippers 
appears most horrible* Let me take two points for illus¬ 
tration, the phallus symbol and the sacrament of the 
Christians. To the Christians the phallus is horrible, and 
to the Hindus the Christian sacrament is horrible* They 
■say that the Christian sacrament, the killing of a maa md 
the eating of his hash and the drinking of his blood to get 
the good qualities of that man, is carniibalism* This is 
what some of the savage tribes do; if a man is brave* they 
•kill him and eat his beart, because they think that it will 
give them the qualities of courage and bravery jiossessed 
by that man> Even such a devout Chris dim as Sir John 
Lubbock admits this, and says that the origin of this Chris¬ 
tian symbol is in this savage idea* The Christians-of 
■course, do not admit this view of its origin; and what it 
may imply never comes to their mind* It stands for a 
holy thing, and that is all they want to know* Sueven in 
rituals there is no universal symbol, which can command 
,general recognition and acceptance/ ” ■ 


lOih Nav^fnbi'r, 1^37 


HEALTH HINTS 

{Then' is much that is fuU of wisdom and commusense in that 
:sUnder Uulo volume ike Counle$s af As()uith- 'LaySermms^ 
I cull a few acute observations on the presermiwn o/lwallk, based 
as they are on experience, and the experience of one who has su^er-^ 
^d from most of the Qilmmts of the rich, r>^] 

“ Most of the minor ailments-particulady among v^^omen 
—debility, anaemia, nerves^ vapours and indigestion ::orne 
from luck of occupation* This was noticeable during the War, 
^when females who had never been tired of discussing their 



worked like beavers, and what with little shifp 
^Xfe^leg&Yood added so per cent, to their general health, ... 

“If doctors had the wits to suggest ^vurk instead of rest,. 
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their recommendations would have immediate resuits. Un¬ 
fortunately, it IS the fashion among medical men to-day to say 
we are all overworked, and their mistaken guidance finds many 
a fool to follow them. From nay own observation I can truiv 
say, few, if any, normal beings that I have ever known have 
been liurt by, too much work.” 

“ Most men and women eat, drink and sleep too much to- 
keep their minds active or their bodies healthy. Ciiiidren are 
seldom as greedy as grown-np people, and know with greater 
precision when they have eaten enough. 1 am amazed by 
observing how much time people spend of their lives in eating 
and drinking, and how careless they are as to what they swal¬ 
low. They will pile their plates with bright green peas and 
India-rubber mushrooms out of tins with a courage that deser¬ 
ves the Victoria Cross, and are surprised whet> their stomachs 
or their complexions become like solitaire brjards. 

‘It is an undisputed fact that the more you eat the more 
you want to eat, and starvation — though not recognised by 
doctors—is a safe cure for half the maladies that attack man¬ 
kind, I do not think there are many societies to prevent people 
from over-eating, but it is high time that some of the enthusias¬ 
tic fanaticism levelled against alcohol could be enlisted against 
meat. 

“The jrich and vain, finding themselves growing fat, empty 
their stomaclis once a year in Germany, but having thus salved 
their conscience . and diratnisheti their weight, they return to 
the same way of living as they did before, and 1 have hardly a 
friend or a contemporary who has preserved an active and 
elastic figure. 

“ Tn this country you can write, talk and speak in public 
about birth-control, unnatural vices, and venereal diseases— 
almost any eschewed subject—but you may not raentf >n consti¬ 
pation, and yet no one of my experience will deny that most of 
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^;ufc'ferii3g« come from J^sufficfent drainage, and 
^poisoaed intestines. You may evade, elude or fight shy of this 
proposition, but sooner or later you will have to face it. Tho 
average person in niy class {whatever that may be) has three, 
if not four meals a day—breakfast, lunch, tea and dinner; 
some have no tea and some have late supper instead of dinner ; 
be that as it may, they fill their stomachs three times a day* 
and think themselves injured if they do not spend at least eight 
hours in bed, whether asleep or awake. In spite of this, whether 
from lack of care or culpable ignorance, Nature is solicited 
capriciously, with the most disastrous consequences. Busy 
men and lazy women are unable to take enough exercise to 
open the pores of their skins, and an unobserved but steady 
process ot poisoning sets in which is the starting point of 
many of the maladies m-htch prove fatal in later life. 

When you hear of cancer-houses^ you ask about the 
drains; but it would be more to the purpose to ask ab jt the 
drainage of the victims than of the building. We may be on 
the eve of a great scienti^c discovery in connection with can¬ 
cer^ but in the meantime little is known about it. It is a step 
forward to learn in what part of the world certain intestinal 
afflictions seldom occur, autd it is possible that, if people were 
more observant and at an early age of cancer could be influen¬ 
ced to ted men of science as much as they could of their diet 
and habits, it would be more valuable than all the experiments 
made upon rats and labbits. 

After the age of forty no one needs as much food, drink 
Or sleep as Cliey d?d in their youth. It is a platitude to say 
they are ejcceptions; btrt when middle-aged people tell me they 
could not live without eight or nine hours* sleep, 1 answer 
they should be grateful if they can get six, and seven h enough 
for the majority of mankind. Bad nerves are not so much 
rejuvenated by sleep as by fresh air and a kind of repose that 
—‘though diihcult—can be cultivated. Some of the strongest 
people I have known have been bad sleepers, and nothing 
conduces so much to healthy sleep as well-regulated bowels. 
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The Lord Mayor of Cork lived from the 12th of August 
1920 till the 25th of October of the same yesir without food^ 
but he was kept warm hi bed, and his doctors ^?avc him mild 
aperients, Reading this made ma realise for the first time 
that if eating nothing could accumulate poison, how much more: 
danger there must be in overfeeding! 

Holy men in monasteries live to a ripe old age and spend 
most of their nights in prayer or meditation, and some of them* 
are highly intelligent, whereas animals are asleep for longer 
hours than they are awake. Although sleeping too much can¬ 
not be said to be a danger, itisa disadvanvage, - , , Sleep, 

like everything else, is a matter of habit, and although one can 
lay down no fixed rules, the more you accustom yourself to do 
without It the more alert you will be, 

Christian science has arrogated to itself powers of healing, 
which are contradictory to cominonsense. 

Ever since the world was inhabited men have interpre¬ 
ted God differently—one may say, without irreverence; that 
God has been made in the image of man—but the Christian 
scientists have made Him in the image of woman. You might 
have ^iuppbsed that not being gifted with the highest kind of 
imagination, women could have armed themselves with pene- 
, trating logic, but Christian sctenct undeceives you. Pushed 
to its logical conclusion, you can jump off a roof without being 
hurt. The practice of it never makes you sensible and seldom 
makes you kind. In my own experience J have seen it separ¬ 
ate the dying from their parents, the loving from their loved; 
and by ignoring the discoveries that have inspired generations 
of scientific men for the allevtaiion of suffering, it has irritated 
the living, imposed upon the dying and shortened life. I hope 
T am tolerant of all creeds and faiths, and 1 do not suppose the 
Almighty cares by which road we come to Him as long as we 
come; nevertheiess, there is a fine sound in the words: *Thou 
shalt have none other gods but Me and we need not presume 
that Ijecaijse God is good He is good-natured, 

“ But neither Faith-cures, Gold-cures, Rest-cures, cures id 
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sanatorium, suttgestion, or doctors witl ensure healUtis, 
ban anything avail the nerves, the mind, or the body when 
tempers have been aroused* There is only one form of sugges¬ 
tion that never fails, and that is embodied in my text which 
forbids you to withhold forgiveness — ' Let not the sun go down, 
upon your wrath/ '* 


r/ih Nmm^er, 1^27 
A COTTON QUOTATION 
By M* K. Gandhi 

Richard Gregg, with wh<fSf^ name the reader of Young 
India h familiar as the joint auikor of the hookiei on TakU Spin- 
ning, senUs ihe following usefnl old quotation which he has 
unearthed in the course of his researches. M, 

Quotation from A Voyage to the East hidies by Fra Paolino 
da San Bartolomeo, ember of the Academy of Velitti and 
formerly Professor of Oriental Languages in the Propaganda 
at Rome* From observations made during a residence of 
thirteen years, between 1776 and 1789 in Districts little fre¬ 
quented by Europeans* Printed in Rome originally in 1796* 
Translated into German in 1798* Translated from German 
into English by William Johnson, London, iBoo* 

Pages 396 to *JOO, 

‘‘Cotton, in Portuguese Algodm and in Latin Gossipiwnr 
is, in the Malabar language, Cernpagnu A coarser sorL 

produced by the tree called, by the natives of Malabar,. 

PugnL The Itava is a large lofty tree, and the cotton it yields 
is employed only for mattresses and bolsters. That which 
grows on the shrub Parutii is much hner. Both kinds are 
contained in an ova! capsule divided into different small cells, 
and called by the French Ln Coque^ The best cotton grows 
III Bengal and on the coast of Coromaedel; and hence it 
happens that the cotton articles procured from tlit^se districts 
are the finest* The next in quality are those manufactured in 
the provinces of Madura, Marava. and on the coasts ot 
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and Malabar. Thi^ gradation pn)ceeds thus to Can^; 
■^^Svfierethe cotton is act spun so fine, and the articles conse¬ 
quently are much coarser. 

The shrub which produces the finer kind of 

cotton, requires in India little cultivation or care; and the 
tree Ilava requires none at all. The former thrives best on 
the high mountainous districts; the latter in the fiat open 
country. When the cotton has been gathered* it is thrown 
upon a floor and threshed, in order that it may he separated 
from the black seeds and the bushes which served it as a 
covering. It is then put into bags, or tied up in bales, con¬ 
taining from $oO to 520 Aratei, or pounds of tifteea junces 
each. After it has been carded, it is spun out into such deli¬ 
cate threads that a piece of cotton cloth twent3^ yards* in length 
may almost l>e concealed tn the hoUow of both hands. Most of 
these pieces of cloth are twice washed ; others remain as they 
■come from the loom, and are dipped in coco-nut oil* in order 
that they may lae longer preserved. It is customary also to 
draw them through Cangi, or rice-water, that they may acquire 
more smoothness and body. The Cangi is sometimes applied 
to cotton articles in so ingenibus a manner that purchasers 
are often deceived, and imagine the cloth to be much stronger 
than it really is ; for, as soon as it is washed, the Cangi vanis¬ 
hes, and the cloth appears quite slight and thin. 

There are reckoned to be no less than twenty-two differ¬ 
ent kinds of cotton articles m a mi fact u red in India, without 
including muslin or coloured stuffs. The latter are not, as io 
Europe, priiited by means of wooden blocks, but painted with 
a brush made of the fibres of the rind of the coco-nut, which* 
when beat, approaches near to horse-hair ; becoines very elas¬ 
tic, and can be farmed into any shape the painter chooses. 
The colours employed are indigo, Indaco, Anil, vt C&achart, 
all appeilatioiis borrowed from foreign languages ; and which 
signify not a shrub as some have erroneously asserted, but a 
plant which grows in great abundance in the district of Agra, 
and in other places of India, The stem and leaves of this 
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jfield that beautiful dark blue with which the ludtL,. 
:s, coverlets, tappiseH^is and other articles are p^tintedp 
3nd which never loses the smallest shade of its beauty* Also 
terra meritat called Curcuma or Indian saffron^ a plant which 
dyes yellow ; and, in the last place, guralac, together with 
some flowers, roots and Iruits, which are used to dy^ red. 
With these few pigments* which are applied sometimes singly 
^aad sometimes mixed, the Indians produce on their cotton 
cloths that admirable and beautiful painting w*hich exceeds 
everything of the kind exhibited in Europe. 

“The French, Engiish and Dutch have endeavoured to 
imitate these articles; but, notwithstanding all their labour 
and art, they have never yet been able either to produce these 
colours from the Vegetable Kingdom, or to attain to the same 
fineness in their clothe No person in Turkey, Persia or Europe 
has yet imitated the BetiJle,* made at Mamlipatm and known 
under the name of OrgandL The manufacturing of this cloth, 
which was known in the time of Job, the painting of it, and 
the preparation of the colours, give employment in India to 
male and female, young and old. 

li may with truth he as^ierted^ that in spinmng% %.'eaving^ and 
dyeing the htdtan^i excel uH other nations in the world, A great 
deal of cotton is brought from Arabia and Persia, and mixed 
with that of India, The principal places where it is manu^ 
factured are : Bengal, Masulipatan, Paleacote, Madras, Sadras 
Pondicherri, Naur, Magapatriani, Paleamcotta, Tutticuri, 
Manapar, and Tiruvancoda* The Indians work slowly and 
unwillingly; a fault which is o^f great benefit to the Europeans, 
Were they more active and iodustrioup, they would mnun- 
■date our quarter of the world with their merchandise, and 
draw from us the little money still in circulation. We clothe 
ourselves in their stuffs, while our woollen cloths are to them 
unnecessary. On the contrary, we must pay money for all 
the goods which we procure from India and China; so that 
these ^two countries may be compared to two pits, in which 
A c&rt-am kind of white East Indian ohmtz. 
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it a ad with both feet and still sink deeptr, Plitiy id 
times coraplained of the luxury of his countrymen^f who 
procured similar articles from the island of Taprabane, tx<m 
called Ceylon; but what would he say were he now alive and 
beheld our extravagance? Woe to ike people who are not conien- 
ied with the prodtiCtions of their native country I 

In the preface to the German translation of this book^ 
the translator wrote t It is the more valuable, as the author 
understood the Tamulie or common Malabar Jauguage; and 
what IS of more importance, was so well acquainted with the 
Samscred, (a language exceedingly difficulty) as to be able to 
write a grammar of it, which was published at Rome in 1790 ' 
it appears from some of his quotations, that he understood- 
also English and French/' 


lyih PIcvemberi J^zj 
YOKE OF FOREIGN .MEDIUM 
By M. K, Gandhi 

A'friend sends me the following inieresling extraci from 
R* Sherman Oaklefs^Holy Himalaya^ puhlizhed in 190si 
The Almora boys show great readiness in acquiring 
knowledge, and for several years have passed the examiiiation& 
well and taken high places in the lists. The praliciency is 
no doubt due to the hill climate, which ought to give theiti 
superior energy. As an Indian educationist of soJTie experi- 
ence, I can testify that the Indian student is nowise lacking in 
mental powers. There are causes which go far to explain the 
somewhat uusatiafactory results of Anglo-Vdirnncular educa-- 
tion in the country, and they are causes more clearly visible to 
the practical workers in the field than to the theorists whose 
opinions are mostly heard on the subject. The attempt to- 
make the student do his thinking in a foreign language has 
naturally the effect of repressing originality and encouraging 
methods of cram which is still further fostered by the hardaiid^ 
t Uib, VI, Cap, 17 et U. 
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of the Educatiori Department, which premieril 
and attempts to lay down the whole scheme of school 
teaching with the minutest particuLlarlty. This may be a help 
to indifferent or to incompetent teaching, but hampers the real 
teacher. - * , Great number of students are very poor* It 

is the poor, m fact, who seek knowledge in order to make a 
. living. Insufficiently fed and clothed and lodged, the body 
languishes and the brain misses the nourishment that is essen¬ 
tial to healthy and vigorous thinking. Yet vnth all these 
adverse conditions, the achievements of Indian students often 
strike one with admiration* Scotland herself cannot show 
greater marvels of dogged persistence and patient heroism than 
the story of many an obscure Indian scholar. It is a conamon 
charge against Indian education that there is no ‘ pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake ’* This phrase has indeed become 
almost too familiar* It may be asked how many Enrepeah 
students, w^ho have a living to makei with perhaps several help¬ 
less beings dependent on them, and a difficult foreign language 
to master before they can even begin to see their goal in sight, 
would be found to cherish this wonderful btit exceedingly rare 
‘ love of knowledge for its own sake*^ Education not being : 
compulsory in India, most students are scruggliiig youths who 
have to make their living* The rich either do not study, or 
pursue knowledge in their own way and in accordance with 
their native tastes, as might naturally be expected. The im¬ 
position of a tbreign language as the medium of all higher 
education has cast somewhat of a blight on the national genius. 
Had the n alive languages * been allowed a fair chance, they 
would in all likelihood by this time have developc^d some 
worthy literature and scientific phraseology of their own, 
instead of remaintag in their undeveloped condition. A farther 
result of ' English ^ educatkm in India is that it has led to an 
idea that the aim of school and college 'Ife is to get Govern¬ 
ment service —only that and nothing more* This notion has 
been fostered, indeed created, by Government itself making 
school and university examinations the test and qualification for 
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service. Tht >‘es^j!c i? that English education is regatu 
sim pi V as . a means of ■obtaining employment m feome Govern¬ 
ment office^ and there is almost a total [ibsence of the much 
desiderated ' love of knowledge for its own sake' in con- 
. nection with our schools and colleges, A still further result 
is the growth of a class of EngHsh-ediicated men whose 
numbers are vastly in excess of the requirements of Govern- 
nient> yet who have worked only with the object of winning 
. a post under Government aod consequently consider themselves 
ill-treated and deceived if they cannot succeed in their object, 
pursued often, as it has been, under such discouraging drcum- 
stances and with such amazing persisteuce. An official in 
Kumuon recently declared that he could not leave his house 
without finding an * Entrance pass' standing under every tree 
along the road, with a petition m his hand for en^p!oyment m a 
' Government office. 

It is too late in the day now to attempt to reverse entirely 

• the policy of English education adopted half a century ago 
under Macaulayinfttience. For good and ill it must remain 
and the best must be made of as indeed Lord Cuoon*s Gov- 

» eminent is seeking to do by its careful inquiry into the condi¬ 
tions of secondary training, and by its recent Universitj^ Act. 
But stUl the conviction remains with many of us that education 

* conducted generally in a foreign tongue must fail to bring out 
the best that is in the scholars, and must remain more of a 
formula than a real eliciting of the natural powers of the miiid- 
The difficulty in the way of employing the native laaguages for 
purposes of in struct ion is the very practical one that the Gov¬ 
ernment and its Education Department is a foreign importation, 
and the impossibility of obtaining officers and teachers of the 
best Western training who are at the same time proficient in 
those languages* But it appears reasonable enough to hope 
that in course of time these conditions will remedy themselves, 
through the growth of a body of native savants of patriotic 
spirit who will make modern knowledge a common xjussession 
of the Indians, instead of a mQnopi>ly of the ‘English-educated/ 
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knotviedge is led to flow io its natural ckannels^ as 
the speech of the people, it will be much more '^^idely 
diffused, and will become the source of a real national pro^rass* 
Then, if ever, there will be the love of knowledge for its own 
sake, and the confusion which has led to education being regard¬ 
ed as merely a purveyor of bread will become a thing of the 
past* The Jove of knowledge was once strong enough in India, 
and may be so again* The anxiety to obtain Government service 
^vill no doubt be modiffed ia time, as other openings for the 
employrocnt of talent are found. It is a mistake, however, to 
suppose, as many Europeans do, that crowds of youths are 
being educated by the Government and the missionaries almo'St 
iu spite of themselves and taken out of their natural hereditary 
rank and calling. The boys who attend high schools and 
secure English education are after all only a small percentage 
of the ix)pulation, and are mostly the sons of Brahmins, Kay^ 
asths etc., w^bo are really dependent on clerical and oMciaJ work 
for a means of livelihood. The remedy for the surplusage of 
educated men in India is not to mtrict education, which no 
civilised Government can do, but to develop and revive die 
tradei resources, and manufactures of the country so as to 
furnish other and varied avenues of employ me ot for all the 
available ability in theland/’ 

There is nothhig new in the above extract for the readers 
of these pages. But it comes as a fresh reminder of how the 
foreign medium has stunted the growth of the youth of the 
country as the foreign rule has stunted the growth of the nation,.* 
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VARNASHRAMA AND ITS DISTORTION 
By M. K, Gandhi 

The reader will find in another cciluma Sjt. Nadkarni's in¬ 
teresting letter on the Brahman non-Brahmin question. I gladly 
. respond to his invitation to explain iny views on mrnashrama 
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fully than I have (ioneiii niy speeches during then 
Nad toia% which have been more or,less fully reproduced 
in these columns, 

T,et me clear the issue by dismissing from consideratiun 
the celebrated story of a Shadra said to have had his head cut 
off by Rama by reason of his having dared to become a Sanii- 
yasf- I do not read Shastras literally, certainly not as history, 
T!u- story of the decapitation of Shambuka is not in keeping 
with the general character of Rama. And whatever may be 
said in the various Ram ay an as, I bold my Rama to be incap a- 
blc of having decapitated a Shudra or for that matter any one 
else. The story of Shambukat if it proves anything, proves 
that in the days when the story arose it was held to be a capital 
crime for Shudras to perform certain rites. We are in the 
dark as to the meaning of the word Shudra here. 1 have 
, heard even 30 allegorical meaning given to the whole version. 
But that would not alter the fact of certain unreasonable pro¬ 
hibitions operating against the Shudras at some stage in the 
evolution of Hinduism. Only I do not need to Join Sjt. Nad- 
karni in doing penance for the' alleged decapitation of Sham- 
buka, fori do not believe in a historical person by that name 
having been decapitated by a historical persoo called Rama* 
For the general pcrsecutron of the so-called lower c^rderp of 
Hiudnisra, especially the so-called untouchahles, I am as a 
Hindu doing penance every moment of my life. In my opinion 
illustrations like that of Shambuka have no place in a rejigious 
consideration of the question of varmshrmm. I propC)se 
therefore merely to say w'hat 1 believe to be vantas^rmmr, and I 
should not hesitate to reject the institution if it was proved to 
tne that the interpretation put upon it by me has no warrant 
in Hinduism, Varna mdashrama are, as Sjt Nadkarni says, 
twa different words. The institution of four asfjrama.^ enables 
one the better to fulfil the purpose of lif^ for which the law of 
varna is a necessity. The law of varna prescribes that a 
parson should, for his living, follow the lawful occupation of 
his forefathers, I hold this to be a universal law governing 
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family. Its breach eatails as it has entailed seriou^ 
^on^uence for Wfi. But the vast maiority of men unwittingly 
follow tba hereditary occupation of thek fathers, Hinduism 
rendered a great service to mankind by the discovery of and 
coDscious obedience to this law* K man’s as distinguished 
from lower animals’ function is to know God, it follows 
that he must not devote the chief part of his life 

to making experiments in finding out what occupation vvill 
best suit him for earning his livelihood. On the cont¬ 
rary, he will recognise that it is best for him to follow his 
father’s occupation; and devotts his spare time and talent to 
^qualifying himself for the task to which manklDd is called* 

Here then the difficulty suggested by my correspondent 
does not arise. For no one is precluded from rendering multi¬ 
tudinous acts of voluntary service and qualifying oneself for it. 
Thus Sjt* Nadkami born of Brahman parents and I born of 
Vaishya parents may consistently with the law of vof na cer¬ 
tainly serve as honorary national volunteers or as honorary 
nurses or honorary scavengers in times of need, though, in 
obedience to that law he as a Brahman would depend for his 
bread on the charity of his neighbours and I as a Vaisbya 
would be earning my bread by selling drugs or groceries. Every 
one is free to render any useful service so long as he does not 
claim rc^vard for it. 

In this conception of the law oivama no ona Is superior 
to any other. All occupations are equal and honourable in so 
far as they are not in conflict with morals private or pttbHc. 
A scavenger has the same status as a Brahman, Was it not 
Max Muller who said that it was in Hinduism more than in 
any other religion that life was no more and no less than 
Doty ? 

There is no doubt that at some stages of Its evolution 
Hinduism sulfered corruption, and the canker of superiority 
and inferiority entered and vitiated it. But this notion of 
inequality seems to me to be wholly against the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice which dominates every thing iu Hinduism, There is no 
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for arrogatTOn of superiority by on?^ class over anfelTiti— 
scheire of life based on ahimsa whose active form isr 
uudefiled iove for all life, 

I^t it not be said against this law of varna that it makes 
life dull and robs it of sll ambition. In my opinion the law of 
varna alone makes life livable' by aU and restores to ambition 
the only object worthy of it, namely .^elf-realisation. To-day 
we seem to think of and strive for material pursuits which artr 
in their very nature transitory, and we do this almost to the? 
OAcinsion of the one thing needful. 

If I am told that the interpretation put by me upon vanm 
is not supported by anything to be found in the Sitiritis which- 
are codilied Hindu conduct, my answer is that the codesof 
conduct based upon fundamental invariable mavims of life 
vary from time to time as we gain fresh e^sperience atid make 
fresh observations. It is possible to show many rules of the 
Smritis which we no longer recognise as binding or even worthy 
olobservance. Invariable maxims are few and common ta 
all religions, The latter vary in their application. And no 
reUgiun has exhausted the varieties of all possible applications. 
They must expand with the expansion of ideas and knov/ledger 
of new facts. Indeed I believe that the contents of wordsr 
grow with the growth of human experience, The connotation 
of the wards sacrifice, truth, non-violence, Ga is¬ 

in finitely richer to-day than it was during the known historic 
past. Applying this principle to the w^ord varna, we need not 
bound, it would be foolish and wrong to be bound, by the cur- 
jcmK interpretation, assuming that it is inconsistent with the 
requirements of the age or with our notions of morals. To do^ 
otherwise will be suicide, 

Varna considered in the manner above indicated has nothing 
in common mth caste as we know itto^day, nor is prohioition as 
to interdining and intermarriage an essential part of the recog¬ 
nition of the law of varncL That these prohibitions were intro¬ 
duced for the conservation of vamas is possible. Restrictions^ 
against pramiscuous marriage are necessary in any scheme of 
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based on seif-restraint. Restraints on promist.Mi6u5> dining 
arise either from sanitary considerations or differences in habits. 
But disregard of these restrictions formerly carried, or v^'hat is 
more, should now carry no eocial or legal puuishnient or forfei¬ 
ture of one's varna. 

^arnas were originally four. It was an intelligent and inte¬ 
lligible division. But the number is no part of the law of 
^mma. A tailor for instance may not become a blacksmith 
although both may be and should be classed as Vaishyas. 

Ths most forcible obiection I heard raised in Tamil Nad 
was* that however good and innocuous might appear 

under my interpretation, they must either be worked under a 
different name or destroyed altogether by reason of the evil 
odour that surrounded them. The objectors feared that my 
interpretation would be ignored and yet my authority would be 
freely quoted for supporting under cover of vama the hideous 
inequalities and tyrannies practised at the present day in- 
Hinduism. They further observiid that in the popular cstimatton 
caste and vama were mere synonymous terms and that the res¬ 
traint of varna was nowhere practised, but the tyranny of caste 
was rjnnpant everywhere. All these objections have no doubt 
much force in them. But they are objections such as can be 
advanced against many corrupted institutrons that once were 
good. A refornaer's business is to examine the institution 
itself and to set about reforming it, if its abuses can he separat¬ 
ed from it however not a mere institution made by 

man bat it is a law discovered by him. It cannot therefore be 
set aside ; its hidden meaning and potentialities should be ex- 
and utilised for the good of society. Wc have seen that 
the evil is not in the law or the institution itself, but it lies ia 
the doctrine of superiority and inferiority which are superaddea 
to it. 

The questioa too arises how the law is to be worked in 
these days when all the four v/irnas or sulf-varnas break asunder 
all the nistrictions, seeking by all means lawful and otherwise 
to advance their material welfare, [and when some arrogates 
30 
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iorsty ov?r others who in their turn are righUy chal[en| 
claim. The law will work itself out eyeu if we ignore iu 
But that will be the way of pimishmeut. If we will escape 
destructioa^ we will submit to it, Aad seeing that we arc just 
now engaged in applying to ourselves the sub-human rule, of 
survival of the fittest meaning the strongest (physically], it 
would be well to recognise ourselves as one vanm, Shudras 
even though some may be teaching a.id some may be soldiering 
and some others may be engaged in commercial pursuits. I 
remember in 19IS the Chairman at the Soi'ial Conference in 
Nehore suggesting that formerly all were Brahmans, and that 
now too all should be recognised as such and that the other 
varna^ should be abolished. It appeared to be then, as it 
appears to me now, as a weird suggestion. It is the so^called 
superior that has to descend from his heights, if the reform is 
to be peaceful. Those who forages have been (rained loconsider 
themselves as the Ipwcst in the social scale cannot suddenly 
have the equipment of the so-called higher classes. They can 
therefore rise to pamer only by bloodsher], in other W’ords by 
destroying society itself. In the scheme of reconstruction i 
have in view, no mention has been made of the untouchables, 
for I find no place for untouchability in the law of varna or 
Otherwise in Hinduism. They in common with the rest will be 
absorb--d io the Shudras, Out of these the t>ther three vartim 
will gradually emerge purified and equal in status though difier- 
ing in occupations* The Brahmans will be very few. Fewer 
still will be the soldier class who will not he the hirelings of the 
unrestr ained rulers of to-day, but real protectors a ad trustees 
of the nation laying down their lives for its service* The fewest 
will be the Shudras for in a w^dl-ordered society a tniiiimuni 
amount of labour will be taken from feliawmen. The most 
numerous will lie the Vaishyas—a pisrnn that would iaclude al! 
professionS““Ehe agriculturists* the traders* the artisans 
This scheme may sound utopian, I however prefer to live in 
this utopia of my imagination to trying to live up to the unbridled 
licence of a society that I see tottering to Us disruption. It is 
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y givm to individuals to live their own utopias even 
bygh they may not be able to see tUem accepted by ■ society- 
Every reform has made its beginning with the individual, and 
that which had inherent vitality and the backing of a stotit soul 
was accepted b; the society in whose midst the reforitier 
Jived. 


24lh November, igzj 

BRAHMAN NON-BRAHMAN QUESTION 
(/i C^iechism] , 

During Gandhiji's tour la Sduih India non-Brahman 
friends in various places sought interviews with him^ and 
discussed the various aspects of the Brahmao non-Brahmau 
•question. The same questions were often asked at various 
places, but the scope of the answers depended on the re¬ 
ceptivity of the questioners at each place. I have brought 
all of them together, and arranged them jo the form of a 
•catechism. This covers all the talks in Tan jore. Cliettinad, 
Virudhanagar and Tinneveliy. I was not present during 
the conversations at Madura, but 1 think the collected 
talks will cover the topics discussed there also. I omit, of 
course, the references to the question in pubhe speeches at 
•Cuddalore, Taujore and Coimbatore which I have already 
given in these pages, and I omit also talks already sum* 
jiiarised, as for instance the one at Tirupur on supenority 
and inferiority. M. D. 

Gandhiji— I want you to make your position dear to me, as 
f do not want to be told that I refuse to try to understand or 
ayinpathise with your view point. The impression kfton iny 
mmd is that the real cause of the movement is political, 

Non-Brahman fnend”--The movement is older than the 
exponents of its politkai aspect. There is the social and the 
areiigions aspect as we 3 i- 

A Christian frknd^The rise of the Justice party h due to 
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that the Brahmans have .1 monopdistn^t tended 
hen ce c a n ti Qt be tru sted, I a ni. s p ea k ui g i n referen ce on ly 
to the South Indian Brahmans of to-day. 

At ihiii stagf there were swift questions and answers. / 
stmmiarise below Ganahijfs replies only^ M, A 

Gandhiji’-^But should you not in considering the question 
consider the course that Brahmanism has taken in North Tndia^ 
In North India T^hatevi'^r status a Brahman enjoys has been 
given him by the nou-Brahmaus. Be has no independent 
status. In fact the consideration in North and West India is 
not whether a particular leader is a Brahman or a non-Brahman 
btil whether he can lead. In the Punjab Lalaji, a non-Brahmanr 
is supreme as a leaden In the U. P. there is Malaviyaji, a 
Brahman. la Bengal Surendranath Banerji^a Brahman^ was^ 
as much respected by the non-Brahmans as by Brahmans . In. 
Gujarat the Patel Brothers, nomBrahnians, are as much respcc^ 
ted by tlio Brahmann as by non-Brabmans. 

In South India you seem to have divided Hinduism uot 
only mto two camps, but divided India into Brahmans and non- 
Brahmans; which term may indude Musahnans and Christians 
as well. Now 1 w ant you to have a clear-cut crystallised notion 
of j'puro^vn aims and ideals. 

Supposing your aims to be merely political, and of destroy¬ 
ing the alleged Brahman monopoly of places of pouter,. I can 
perhaps understand your inclusive definkion of the term non- 
Brahman, though even here I see many difSculties. 

But if you aim also at reform, or the removal of religious 
and social liisahilities, I should find U difficult to follow your 
definition of *ooa-Brahman’ so m to include Hon-Hindiis. There 
is the question of untouehability or temple entry% for instance. 
VS'ith the best of motives in the world, how can a nofi-Hindu 
elTectivelv interfere? May a non-Muslim dictate the reform 
of Islam? I fear that all non-Hindu interfereace in the matter 
of religiar will be looked upon with the gravest suspicion, 

I want you therefore to have the issue as clear-cut as 
pc^ssible. So far as your disabilities arc concerned, there caa 
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w quest 10D about tbem. They are there, and for their 
Temoval you have to offer stubborn battle. But have ao iilusions 
about the disabiliiies either, A.s to places of power, if I had 
any choice tn the matter, I should strongly advise ail Brahmans 
to leave them all for you, but when you raise the cry of Brah- 
man monopoly in Khadi service I simply cannot understand 
it The whrde movement serves primarily the non Brahmau 
masses, practically ail nneinbeTs of the executive committee of 
the A, I, S, A, are non-Brahmans,. Tn South India ran you in 
fairness contend that the Brahtuans who are in Khadi service 
have joined it for material gain? And so far as voluntary 
service is concerned, is it ai all proper to raise the cry of 
monopoly? But even there, give me non-Btahmans who will 
satisfy my requirements, and I promise that all Brahmans wili 
vacate their places. So far I know, the majority are there 
at considerable sacrifice. 

Q. We do not understand your emphasis on varnadkirmd, 
Cao you justify the present caste system? What is your 
deHnition of vanta ? 

A, ■ Varna* means pre-determination qf the choice of man's 
profession. The law is that a man shall follow the 

profession of his ancestors for earning his livelihood. Every 
child nat urally follows the 'colour' of his father, or chooses his 
father's profession, Varna therefore is in a way the law of 
heredity, Varm is not a thing that is superimposed on Hindus, 
but men who were trustees for their welfare discovered the law 
for them. It is not a human invention, but an hiimiitable law 
of nature the statement of a tendency that is ever present and 
at work like Newton's law of gravitation. Just as the law of 
gravitation existed even before it was discovered so did the law 
of verfia. Itwas given to the Hindus to discover that lav^v By 
theirdiscovery and application of certain laws of nature, the 
peoples of the West have easily increabcd their material posses¬ 
sions, Similarly, Hindus by their discovery of this irresistible 
social tendency have been able to achieve in the spiritual field 
ivhat 110 other nation in the world has achieved. 
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hm nathiog to do with csste. Caste ts an excnv 
r:.ce. just like urttouchabiiity, upon HTnduism, All the ex* 
crescences that art emphasised to-day were never part of 
Kinduisni, Butdon^t yoa find similar ugly excrescences ia 
Christianity and Islam also? 

hight them as muoh as you like. Dowd with the rnonster 
of the caste that masi^uerades in the guise of vamsj. It is this 
travesty of vanm that has degraded Hinduism and Indian Our 
failure to follow the law of is largely responsible both for 
our economic and spiritual ruin. Jt is one cause of imempJoy- 
mant and impoverishment, as it is tesponsihle for uatoucha- 
biftty and defections froni our faith. 

Bift in quarrelling w'^ith the present monstiqiis form, atid 
monstrous practices to which the original law has been 
reduced, do not fight the law itself. 

Q. How many varfuis are there ? 

A. Four vamaSj though it is not a rigid division mhereiit 
in itself. The Rishis after incessant experimeat and 

research arrived at this fourfold divlsion^tbe four ways of 
earning one's Jivelihood- 

Q. Logic ally, therefore, there are as many varms as there 
are professions ? 

A, Not necessarily. The diiferent professioas can easily 
be brou ^ht imdi:;r the four main d fvisions—t h at of teach lag, oi 
defending, of wealth-produemg, and of manual service- So far 
as the w orld is concerned, the dominant profession is the wealth 
producing, just as asftmma is the most dominant 

arnorigst ailVaishya is the keynote among the 
var/ia^. The defender is not wanted if there is no wealth and 
property. The first two and the fourth are necessary because 
of the third. The first will always be very few because of the 
seven' discipline required for it, the second must be lew in a 
well-ordered society, and so the fourth- 

Q, If a mail practices a profession which does hot belong 
to him by birth, what varna does he belong to ,^ 

A, According to the Hindu belief he belongs to the v/irna 
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he is born, but by not living tip to it he will be d 
to himself and becomes a degraded being^a patlia, 

Q. A Shudra does an act which belongs to a Brahman by 
birth. Does he become a patUa ? 

A. A Shudra has as irsuch right to knowledge as a Brah- 
man, but he falls from his estate if he tries to gain his liveli¬ 
hood through teaching, la aocient times there were automa¬ 
tic trade guilds, and it was an unwritten law to support ali the 
members of the profession. A hundred years ago a carpenter's 
son never wanted to become a lawyer. To-day he does* be- 
cause he finds the profession the easiest way to steal money. 
The lawyer thinks that he must charge Rs. 15,000 as fees for 
the exercise of his brain, and a physician like Hakim Saheb 
thinks that he must charge iCs, 1,000 a day for his medical 
advice, 

Q. But may not a man follow a profession after his heart f 
A. But the only profession after his heart should be the 
profession of his fathers. There is nothing wrong in choosing 
that profession, on the contrary it is noble. What we find 
tO‘day aCe freaks, and that is why there is violence ahd dis¬ 
ruption of society. Let us not confound oursel /es by super¬ 
ficial illustrattons. There are thousands of carpenters* Sons- 
following their fathers* calling, but not even a hundred carpen* 
ters ' sons who arc lawyers. In ages gone by there was not the 
ambitioii of encroaching on others’ profession and amassing 
wealth. In Cicero's time, for instance, the lawyer's was an 
honorary profef^sioTL And it would be quite right for any 
brainy carpenter to become a laM^ycr for service, ootfor money- 
Later, ambition for fame and wealth crept in. Physicians served 
the society and rested content with what it gave them, but now 
they have become traders and even a danger to society. The 
medical and the legal professions were deservedly called liberal 
when the motive was purely philahthropic. 

Q. All that is under ideal conditions. But what do you 
propose today when every one is hankering after paying pro¬ 
fessions? 
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It is a swt'Qpinp: gi'neralisation. Put together tS^ 
tSfmbei- of boys studyittg in schools md colleges and detennine 
the par^^.ntageof boys going in for tho learned professions. 
Highway robbery Is not open to every one. Ffae present seems 
to be an agitation for highway robbery, Kow many can 
become lawyers and Government servrants? Those ^ho can be 
legitimately occiipiijd in earning wealth are Vaishyas, Even 
therOj w hen their profession becomes a highway robbery, it is 
hateful. There cannot be millions of miHionaires, 

Q, So far as Tamil Nad is concerned, ail ooa-Brahmans 
want to take up professions to which they were not boro. 

A. I reject your claim to speak on behalf of the 22 million 
Tamiliiuis, Igrva you a formula--Z.ei fjsmt want to be whd 
^y>eryo7te coit^ei be^ And you can work out this proposition 
only on the basis of varna as I have defined it. 

Q, You have been saying that the law of mrna curbs our 
worldly ambition. How? 

A. Whi’a I follow my father’s profession, I need not 
even go to a school to learn it, and my mental energy is set free 
for spiritual pursuits, because my money or rather livelihood 
is ensured, Varm is the best form of insuranceTor happiness 
and for real religious pursuit. Wh m I concetiIrate my energy 
€fi other pursuits, 1 sell away my powers of self-realisation or 
stil my soul for a mess of pottage. 

Q, You talk of releasing the energies for spiritual pursuits. 
To<lay those who follow their father's profo-ssions have no 
spiritual culture at all—their very varna unfits them for it. 

A. Wq are talking with crooked notions ofvarm. When 
vama was really practised, we had enough leisure for spiritual 
traitiing. Even npw> you go to distant villages and see what 
spiritual culture villagers have as compared to the town^ 
dwellers. These know no selTcontrol. 

But you have spotted the mischief of the age. Let us not 
try to be what others cannot be. I would not even learn the 
Ciia if every one who wished could,not do it. That is why my 
whoie soul rises against le^iming English for making money. 
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5 ^e to re-arrange oiu Uv^es so that vTe ensure 
Ions the leisure that a fraction cf us have to-day, 
cannot do it unless we follow the law of iiania. 

Q* You will excuse us, if we go hack to the same question 
► over and over again. We want to understand it propetiy* 
What is the of a man practising different professions at 

different times? 

A. It may not make any diflference in liis vcoma so long as 
he gains his livelihood by following his father*s profession. Hf: 
m ay do anything he likes so long as he does it for love of ser*- 
vice- But he who changes profession from time to time for the 
sake of gaining wealth degrades himself and falls from 

Q. A Sfuidra may have all the qualities of a Brahman and 
yet may not be called a Brahma a? 

A. He may not be called a Brahman In this birth. And 
it is a good thing for him not to arrogate a vdrna to %vhich he is 
.not born. It is a sign of true huraility. 

Q. Do you believe that qualities attaching to varua are 
inherited und not acquired ? 

A. They can be acquired. The inherited qualities can 
always be strengthened and new ones cultivated. But we need 
not, ought not, to seek new avenues for gaining weaUIi. We 
• should be satisGed with those we have inherited from our fore¬ 
fathers so long as they are pure, 

Q. Do you not find a man exhibiting qualities opposed to 
his family character ? 

A, That is a difficult question* We do not know all our 
antecedents, But you and I do not need to go deeper intc this 
question for under standing the law of viviia as I have endea¬ 
voured to explain to you. If my father is a trader and I exhi¬ 
bit the qualities of a soldier, I may without reward serve my 
country as a soldier* but must be content tnearn my bread by 
trading. 

Q. Caste, as we see it to-day, consists only in restrict! onSt 
about inter-dEning and inter-marriage. Does preservation of 
mrna then mean keeping these restrictions ? 
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Ill its purest state, there can be "no 
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NOr not at all 
^ rSstrictionJS* 

Q, Can they be omitted ? 

A. They can be, and varna is preserved even by niarryiog 
iato other varnas. 

Q, Then the mother's varm wOl be affected. 

A, A wife follows of her husband, 

Q, Is the doctrine of mrnadharmat as j^ou have expound¬ 
ed it, to be found in our Shastras, or is it your own ? 

A. Not Tiiy own, I derive it from the Bhagavad Gita, 

Q, Do yon approve of the doctrine as given in MmumrtH ? 

A, The principle is there* But the applications do not 
appeal to me fully. There are parts of the book which are 
open to grave objections. I hope that they are later inter¬ 
polations. 

Q. Does not Manusmriti contain a lot of injustice ? 

A. Yes, a lot of injustice to women and the so*calied 
lower ‘ castes,' All is not Shastra that goes by that name. The 
Shastras so called therefore need to be read v/ith much caution- 

Q. But you go by the Bhagavad Gita* It says varna is 
according to itma and karwa. How did you bring in birth ? 

A* I swear by the Bhagavad Gita because it is the only 
book in which I find nothing to cavil at It lays down principles 
arid leaves you to find the application for yourself. The Gtta 
does talk of varna being according to gtma and karma, but guna 
arid kanna are inherited by birth. Lord Krishna says, aWvarnas 
h'dvo hten created hy me chatm tfarnyam muya srushtam ie.,1 
suppose by birth. The law of wr/?*!' is nothingt if not by 
birth. 

Q, But there is no superiority about varna ? 

A. No, not at allt though I du say BrahmaTiism is the cul* 
mitiation uf ether vantas, just as the head the culmination of 
the body- It means capacity for superior service, but nosupe* 
rior status. The moment superior status is arrogated, it becomes 
worthy of being trampled under foot . 

Q* iCmW you koow. Do you know that the author of 
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Dll cLissjc says thr-re is no caste by birth? At birth, 
life is equal. 

A* He says it as an answer to the present-day exaggera- 
tions. When superiority was claimed by any varm, he had to 
raise his voice against it- But that does not cut at the root of 
varna by birth. It is only the reformer's attempt to cut at the 
root of ioequaiity* 

Q, The present practice is so distorted, that may tt rot be 
the best thing to give it up altogether and begin on a dean . 
slate? 

A, Oaly if were creators. We cannot by a stroke of the ■ 
pen alter Hindu nature. We can find out a method of work« 
ing the law, not destroying it, 

Q. When authors of Shastras created new smrUis^ why 
not you? 

A. If I could create a new creation ! My state then would ' 
be far worse than Vishvamitra’s and he was far greater than I, 

Q* So long as you do not destroy varnu, untoudiability 
cannot be destroyed. 

A. I do not tbiuk so. But if vamashranm goes to the 
dogs in the removal of untouchability, I shall not shed a tear - 
But what bearing has vama as defined by me on xmtouchabUity ? 

Q. But the opponents of reform quote you m support, 

A . That is the lot of every reformer. He will be mis¬ 
quoted by interested parties, but you also know that some of 
thcoi want mo to relinquish Hiudiiism, Others would banish 
me if they could from the Hindu fold. I have gone nowhere to 
defend vanmdharma^ though for the removal of tintouchabiUty 
1 went to Vykom. I am the author of a Congress resolution 
for propagation of Khadi, establishment of Hindu-Musiim 
unity* and removal of untouchability, the three pillars of Swaraj, 
But I have never placed establishment of t^amashramadkarma' 
as the fourth pillar. You cannot therefore accuse me of placing 
a wrong emphasis on varnashramctdkarni't. 

Q* Do you know that many of your followers distort your 
teaching? 
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A* Do I not know it ? I know that I have many 
. only ^0 called. 

Q. Buddhism was driven out of India because Bralnaans 
. dominated the organisation* Similarly they will drive Hinduism 
out, if it docs not serve their end. 

A, Let them dare. But I am certain that Buddhism has 
not gone out of India, India is the country that imbibed most 
of the spirit of the Buddha as well as Christianity from the 
spirit of the Christ They were successfuMn dm ing out Bud¬ 
dhism, because they had assimilated the central teaching of the 
Buddha. 

Q. The same Brahman who assimilatecS the good things of 
Buddhism has committed the worst crimes, worse than the 
Amritsar wrong, by not allowing untouchables entry into 
temples and imposing on them cruel disabilities. 

A. You are right to a certain extent. But you are wrong 
in fixing the guilt on Brahmans, ft is the whole of Hinduism 
that is responsible. Varnadkarma having become distorted 
, gave rise to untouchability. There was no deliberate wicked- 
ness, hut the result was a human tragedy* 

Q, But so long as you use the word ‘ vamashmmadhar?}ia\ 

It brings in with it the evil associations of today, 

A, The moral is, destroy the evil association and restore 
varnadharma to its purity. 

Q, There is an utter state of confusion* Haw shall we 
; go back ? 

A. All I have to say to you is, do not destroy the founda¬ 
tion, let us try to purify. Instead you are trying to deliver a 
new religion to receive which no one is prepared. Brahmanism 
is synonymous with Hinduism, That is to say, tba only term 
we had for Hinduism was Brahmanism, Brahma Vidya, 

and in trying to destroy that you are to trying to destroy 
Hinduism Fight the Brahman inch by inch, wheu he en- ^ 
croaches on your rights and try to reform him. But it is no 
use blackguarding every Brahman, There ure Brahmans and 
Brahmans* One is aa out-.ind-otit reformer, the other 's aa 
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of reform. You must the btjst of the reformei 
on your side, and with their help carry out the con¬ 
structive part of your pro^rrammet which can bring about the 
salvation both of Srahmans and nou- Brahmans. 

Fight the opponents of reform and tell them, 'We shall' 
not call you Brahrnans if you pursue wealth and power, and if 
you are not learned and are not able to teach us the true reli¬ 
gion,' Then you will not evoke any opposition from them. 
You will cany on a fierce agitation to bring about reform, you 
will boycott the schools and temples which distiugnish against. 
any non-Brahmans, You will insist upon priests of pure cha¬ 
racter, of learning and without worldly ambition. You may 
build new temples if the old ones refuse to admit the so-caUed 
untouchables. 

Then there is the question of inter-dining, I should not 
make that a ground for quarrel with any body. But I should 
boycott a function when? there is a dividing line. 

Then I would fraternise with untouchables and try to deal 
by them its I should with a blood brother, and break to pieces - 
all bllle castes and ^ectipns. And therefore when I marry my 
boy I will go out cf my way and seek a girl from other sub¬ 
sections. We are really so hide-bound lo-day by wretched ^ 
custom that you will not give me a gid to domicile in Gujarat, 
and you will not take a girl from Gujarat to settle fn Taiiiit Nad; ^ 

I'hen 1 would give the untouchables religious education, a 
grounding in the principles of HbdLikm and morality. They 
are leading a pt^rely animal life today. I would induce them to 
refrain from eating forbidden food and live a pure and clean 
life. You can easily expand these questions and work out a big 
constructive programme. 

Q, We see you swear by Hinduism. May we know what 
Hiuduism has done for us ? Is it not a legacy of ugly super¬ 
stitions and practices I 

A, 1 thought I had made it clear already, Varnashrama^ 
dhnma itself is a unique contribution of Hinduism to the world. 
Hinduism has saved us from bhaya, cc,, periL If Hinduism 
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not come to my rescue the ofil}^ course for me would' 
a suicide* I remain a Hindu because Kinduism is a leaven 
which makes the world worth living in* From Hinduism 
was born Buddhism* What wx see to-day i$ not pure Hindu¬ 
ism, but often a parody of it. Otherwise, it: would 
require no pleading from me in its behalf, but wotilc! speak for 
itself, even as if I was absolutely pure I would not nead 
to speak to you, God does not speak with His tongue, and 
mat! in the measure that he comes near God becomes like God* 
Hinduism teaches me that my body is a limitation of the 
power of the soul within* 

Just as in the West they have made wonderful discoveries 
in things material, similarly Hinduism has made still more 
marvellous discoveries in things of religion, of the spirit, of the 
souk But we have no eye for these great and hue discoveries. 
We are da22led by the material progress that Western science 
has made* 1 am not enamoured of that progress* Ih fact, it 
almost seems as though God in His v/isdom bad prevented 
India from progressing along those lines so that it might 
fulfil its special mission of resisting the onrush Of materialism. 
After all, there Is something in Hinduism that has ,kept it alive 
up till now. It has witnessed the fall of Babylocxian, Syrian 
Persian and Egyptian civiHsation* Cast a look round you. 
Where is Rome and where is Greece ? Can you find to-day 
anywhere the Italy of Gibbon, or rather the ancient Rome, 
for Rome was Italy ? Go to Greece* Where is the world- 
famous Attic cbilisation ? Then come to India, let Onego 
through the most ancient records and then look round you 
and you would be constrained to say, *Yes, 1 see here anci¬ 
ent India still living/ True, there are dunghcaps, too, here 
and therCp but there are rich treasures buried under them* And 
the reason why it has survived is that the end which Hinduism 
set before it was not development along material but spiritual 
lines* 

Among its many contributions the idea of man’s identity 
with the dumb creation is a unique one* To me cow-worship 
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_idea which is capable of expansion. Its fieedv... 

inodern proselytisation is also to me a (precious thing. 
It oeeds no preaching. It says, ' Live the life.' It is my busi¬ 
ness, it is your business to live the life, and then we will leave 
its influence on ages. Then take its contribution in men ; 
Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Raniakrishna, not to speak of the more 
modern names, have left their impress on Hinduism. Hindu- 
isio is by no means a spent force or a dead religion. 

Then there is the contribution of the four ashramas, again 
a unkiue contribution. There is nothing like it in the whole 
world. The Catholics have the order of celibates correspond¬ 
ing to bra/imacharis, but not as an institution, whereas in India 
every boy had to go through the first ashrama. What a grand 
conception it was 1 To-day our eyes are dirty, thoughts dirtier 
and bodies dirtiest of ali, because we are denying Hinduism. 

There is yet another thing I have not mentioned. Max 
Muller said forty years agothat it was dawning on Europe that 
transmigration is not a theory, but a fact. Well, it is entirely 
the contribution of Hinduism. 

vammhramadharim &u<!l Hinduism are misrepre¬ 
sented and dented by its votaries. The remedy is not desu uc- 
tioD, but correction. Let us reproduce in ourselves the true 
Hindu spirit, and then ask whether it satisfies the soul or not.. 


24 ik Nove»ji>er, i()2j 
MESSAGE TO BUDDHISTS 
By m. K. Gandhi 

The following is the Uxt of ihtt speech delivered by Gandhiji 
-at Vidyodaya College, Colombo, in reply to an address presented 
to him by the AU-Ceyion Congress of Buddhist Associations : 

“ I thank you very sincerely for the address that you have 
given to me, I appreciate the courtesy, in that you have 
supplied me with a translation of your address in advance, I 
am equally grateful to His Holiness and the priests for the 
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ih^t they have pronuuncud just no^v, I sl^alt- 
always esteem it as a great privilege that I have received thisK- 
benedictiori this afternoon, and I can give His Holiness and 
the priests in the presence of this Assembly the assurance that 
1 shall always strive to deserve that benediction. Your addresi^ 
mentions it and His Holiness also just now mentioned the fact 
about the Buddha Gaya temple which is situated in India. I 
have been interestiog my seif m this great institution for a long 
time, and when I presided over the deliberations of the Indian 
National Congress at Belgaum, T had the privilege of doin^ 
what was possible on behalf of the Congress in this connee- 
lion, i had sent to me by some unJcnown friend in Ceylon the 
controversy that took place in connection with what I did at 
the Congress in this matter. T did not think it proper to take 
part hi the controversy nor do I desire even now to go into it. 

I can only give you m> assurance that everything that was 
humanly possible for me to do to advance your claim I did and 
I shall still do., I can only tell you, however, that the Congress- 
does not possess the influence that I would like it to possess. 
There are several difficulties raised m connectioit with the 
proprietary rights, There are technical legal difficulties also 
in the way. The Congress appointed a Committee of the best 
inon that were at its disposal to go into this matter and if' 
possible even to come to terms with the M ah ant who is at the 
present moment in possession of the temple. That Comrnittee 
has already reported, and 1 take it that some of you have seen 
the report of that Committee, That Committpe endeavoured 
to have an arbitration appointed, but it failed in its efforts to 
do so. But there is absolutely no reason to lose hope. How¬ 
ever, i can tell you that all my personal spnipathies are 
ffijsolutely with you, and if the rendering of its pusijessioii to 
you was in my giving you can have it to-day, la your address 
was mentioned another temple that is situated in Ceylon. I do- 
uot know anything about the ccatrQvers3^ regarding this- 
temple. I, therefore* like some of you to give me particulars 
about it, and tell me if there is anything that 1 can do in. 
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ii&tion 14 'ith it whilst I am in your midtit. You may take 
it for granted that I should take a personal interest in it if I 
feel that there is anything that I can do, and I should do so not 
in order that I can oblige you, but in order to give myself 
satisfaction* 

“ For, you do not know perhaps that one of my sons, the 
eldest hoy, accused me of l>eing a follower of Buddha, and some 
of iny Hindu countrymen also do not hesitate to accuse me of 
spreading Buddhistic teaching under the guise of Sanatana 
Hinduism. I sympathise with my son’s accusations and the 
accu&ati;.ms of my Hindu friends. And sannetimes I feel even 
proud of being accused of being a follower of the Buddha, 
and I have nd hesitation in declaring in the presence 
of this audience that I owe a great deal to the inspi¬ 
ration that 1 have derived from the life of the Enligb" 
tened One* Indeed, at an anniversary celebration in the 
new Buddha Temple that has been erected in Calcutta 
1 gave expression to this view* The leader in that meeting was 
Anagarika Dharmapala* He was weeping over the fact that 
he was not receiving the response that he desired for the cause 
which was close to his heart and I remember having rebuked 
him for shedding tears, I told the audience that though wbat 
passed under the name of Buddhism might have been driven 
out of India, the life of the Buddha and his teachings were by 
ijomean^ driven oat of India* This incident,happened 1 think 
now three years ago^ and I have seen nothing since to alter the 
view which I pronounced at that meeting. It is my deliberate 
opinion that the essential pan of the teachings of the Buddha 
now forms an integral part of Hinduism, It is impossible for 
Hindu India to-day to retrace her steps and go behind the great 
reformatiOil that Gautama effected in Hinduism, By his im^ 
mense sacrifice^ by his great renunciation and by the. immacu¬ 
late purity of his life he left an indelible impress upon Hinduism 
and Hinduism owes an eternal debt of gratitude to that great 
teacher. And if you will forgive me for saying so, and if you 
will also give me the permission to sav so, I would venture to 
31 
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that what Hinduism did not assii 
^^Bucldhism to-day was not an f)S&entia^ part of Buddha's life 
and his teachings. 

It is my fixed opmioD that Buddhism or rather the tea<* 
•cfaing of Buddha found its full fruition in India, and it could 
not be otherwise* for Gautama was hiraself a Hindu of Hindus^ 
He was saturated with the best that was m Hinduism, and he 
gave life to some of the teachings that were buried in the Vedas 
and which were overgrown with weeds. His great Hindu spirit 
cat its w^ay through the forest of words, meaningless words, 
which had overlaid the golden truth that was in the Vedas, He 
made some of the words in the Vedas yield a meaning to which 
the men of his generation were utter strangers, and he found 
in India the most congenial soil. And wherever the Buddha 
went, he was followed by and surrounded not by non-Hindus 
but Hiodtis* those who were themselves saturated with the 
Vedic law. But the Buddha's teaching like bis heart was all- 
expanding and all-embracing and so it has survived his own 
body and swept across the face of the earth. And at the risk 
of being culled a follower of Buddha I- claim this achievement 
as a triumph of Hinduism. Buddha never rejected Hinduhmp 
but be broadened its base. He gave it a new life and a 
new interpretation. But here comes the point where I shah 
need your forgiveness and your generosity, and I want to 
submit to you that the teaching of Buddha was not assimila¬ 
ted in its fulness whether it was in Ceylon, or in Burma, or 
in China or in Tibet I know my own limitations. I lay no 
claim to scholarship in Buddhistic law. Probably, a Fifth 
Form boy from Nalanda Vidyalaya would plough me in a 
Buddhist catechism. I know that I speak in the presence of 
very learned priests and equally learned laymen, hut I should 
be false to you and false to myself if I did not declare what 
my heart believes. 

You and those who call themselves Buddhists outside 
India have no doubt taken in a very large measure the teach¬ 
ing ot the Buddha, but when I examine your life and when I 
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^egg^^uestiOTi the ftieDds from Ceylon, Burma, 

""Tioet, I feel confounded to hnd so many inconsistencies 
■between what I have come to understand as the central fact of 
BuddhLL's life and your own practice, and if I am not tinng 
you out, I would like hurriedly to run through three promi¬ 
nent points that just now occurred to me* The first is the 
belief in an a 11-pervading Providence called God- I have 
heard it contended times without number and I. have read in 
books also claiming to express the spirit of Buddhism that 
Buddha did not believe in God* In my humble opinioa such 
a belief contradicts the very central fact of Buddha's teaching. 
In my humble opinion the confusion has arisen over his rejec¬ 
tion and just rejection of all the base thiags that passed in 
his generaliou under the name of Gcwl* He undoubtedly 
^rejected the notion that a lieing called God was actuated by 
ifpulice, could repent of his actions, and like the kings of the 
earth could possibly be open to temptations and bribes and 
■could possibly have favourites. His whole soul rose in mighty 
indignation against the belief that a being called God required 
for his satisfaction the living blood of animals m order that 
he TBigbt be pleased,—animals who w^re his own creation. 
He, therefore, reinstated God in the right place and dethroned 
‘the usurper who for the time being seemed to occupy that 
Whiti; Throne* He emphasised and re-declared the eternal 
and unalterable existence of the moral governmetit of this 
universe. He unhesitatingly said that the law was God 
Himself* 

**God's laws are eternal and unalterable and not separable 
^from God Himself* Tt is an indispensable condition of His 
very perfection* And hence the great confusion that Buddha 
disbelieved in God and simply believed in the moral law, and 
because of this confusion about God Himself, arose the 
* coo fusion abotiH he proper understanding of the great word 
niivana. Nirvana is undoubtedly not utter extinction, So far 
as I have been able to understand the central fact of Buddha's 
/life, mn.'£r?5ti5f is utter extinction of all ithat is base in us, all 
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13 vicious in us, all that is corrupt and corruptible in us« 
Vr^-jiwfi not, like the black, dead peace of the grave, but 
the living peace, the living happiness of a soul which is 
conscious of itself, and conscious of having found its own 
abode in the heart of the EtemaL 

‘'The third point is the low estimation in which the 
idea of sanctity of all life came to be held in its travels 
outside India, Great as Buddha's contributioa to humanity was 
in restoring God to His eternal place, in my humble opinion 
greater still was his contribulbn to humanity in his exacting 
regard for all life, be it ever so low, I am aware that his own 
India did not rise to the height that be would faio haive seen 
India occupy. Bat the teaching of Buddha, when it became 
Buddhism and travelled outside, came to mean that aacredness 
of animal life had not the sense that it had with an ordinary 
man, I am not aware of the exact practice and belief of Cey¬ 
lonese Buddhism in this matter, but I am aware what shape it 
has taken in Burma and China, In Burma especially the 
Burmese Buddhists will not kill a single autmal> but do not 
mind others killing the animals for them and dishing the car¬ 
cases for them for their food. Now, if there was any teacher in 
the world who insisted upon the inexorable law of cause and effect,, 
it was inevitably Gautama, and yet my friends, the Buddhists 
untstde India, would, if tl>ey could, avoid the effects of thsir own 
acts. But I must not ]>ut an undue strain upon your patience. 

I have but lightly touched upon sonae of the points which 1 
think it my duty to bring to your notice, and in all earnestuesfe 
and equal humility I present them for your serious considera¬ 
tion. 

“One thing more and I shallhave done. Last night the 
membexi; of the Reception Committee asked rue to speak atone 
of these audiences of the connection Khadi had with Ceylon, I 
have not left much time for myself to expand this message 
before you, but I shall try to siimmavise it in two- sentetjce^. 
One thing is that you who regard Buddha as the ; ruler of your 
hearts owe something to the land of his birth,, where miJliou^ 
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^^^^scendants for whom he laboured a ad for whom hedtd 
^at^^^day livifi^g a life of misery, living in a state of perpetual 
semi-starvation. I venture, therefore, to suggest that Khadi 
enables you to establish a living bond between yoiuselve^- and 
the ruler of yo\ir hearts. If you will follow the central fact of 
his teaching and regard Ufe as one of renuticiation of all mate¬ 
rial things, all life being transitory, you will at once see the 
beauty of the message of KIvadi which otherwise means simple 
living and high thinking. Taking these tWo thoughts with you, 
I suggest to every one Of you to dot the i*s and cross the t^s 
and make out your own interpretation of the message of IChadl 
I thank you again for the great kindness that y ou have shown, 
for the address and for the benediction, and I hope that you 
will receive the humble message that I have given to you in 
the same spirit in which it has been delivered* Regard it as a 
message not from a critic, hut from a bosom friend/' 


Isl December, Ig2f 
HINDU MUSLIM UNITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. Ansari told me when I was recently in Delhi, that he 
heard in Calcutta from reliable ' men that I had lost faith and 
interest in Hindu Muslim unity, and that I was avoiding 
Musalraan friends such as the Air Brothers. Dr, Ansari 
therefore proposed that in order to dispel any illusion and dis¬ 
arm suspicion, 1 should make a declaration of my faith before 
a public meeting in Delhi. I could not accept the proposal if 
only because the old Delhi of Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and 
Sv 7 ami Shraddhanandji had liecome the new Delhi of hooligans 
where it was difficult for me to stay and tnneh more so to 
address public meetings. I however promised Dr. Ansari that 
I would clear my position as early as i could through these 
pages. This I do now. 

My interest and faith in Hindu Muslim unity and unity 
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^ ftll the communities remain m strong as ever* 

of approach has changed. Whereas formerly I tried to- 
achieve it by addressing meetings, joining in proraoting and 
passing resolutions, now I have no faith in these devices* We 
have no atmosphere for them. In an atmosphere which is sur¬ 
charged with distrust, fear and hopelessness, in my opinion 
these devices rather hinder than help heart-unity, I therefore 
rely upon prayer and such individual ^cts of friendship as are 
possible. Hence I have lost all desire to attend meetings held, 
for achieving unity. This however does not mean that I dis¬ 
approve of such attempts* On the contrary, those who have 
faith in fiuch meetings must hold them. I should wish them 
all success, 

I am out of tune with the present temper of both the com¬ 
munities* From their own standpoint they are perhaps entitled, 
to say that my method has failed, j recognise that among 
those whose opinions count, I am in a hopeless minority* By 
my taking part in meetings and the like I could not render any 
useful service. And as I have no other interest but to see reaf 
unity established, where I cannot serve by my presence, I 
regard it as some service if f abstain. 

For me there is no hope save through truth and non-violence. 

1 know that they will triumph when everything else has failed. 
Whether therefore 1 am in the minority of one or I have a 
majority, I must go along the course that God seems to have 
shown me. To-day non-violence as a mere policy is a broken 
reed. It answers well as a policy when there are no active 
forces working against it in your own camp* But when you 
have to reckon with those who believe ia violence as a creed 
to be enforced under given circiimstances the expedience of 
non-violence breaks down* Then is the time for the out and 
out believer in non-violence to test his creed. Bt)th my creed* 
and I are therefore on our trial. And if we do not seem to 
succeerl. Jet the critic or the onlooker blame not the creed but 
me, I know J am often obliged to struggle against myself, I 
have not become incapable as yet of violence in thought at 
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I am striving Y-nth all the might God has given i1 
low i^erhaps the reader understands why I am not fouiKl 
iu the company of Aii brothers as olten I was before- They 
still hold me in their pockets. They are still as dear to me as 
blood brothers. I am not sorry for having thrown in my lot 
with the Musalmans in the hour of their need. I should do so 
again if the occasion arose. But though we have a common 
cause we have not common methods to day. They would have 
had me at Simla and Calcutta. Since the Kohat riots we have 
not been able to agree as to the reading of facts. But friendship- 
that insists upon agreement on all matters is not worth the 
name. Friendship to be real must ever sustain the weight of 
honest differences, however sharp they may be, J. regard our 
diftereoces, to be honest, and therefore let those who suspect a 
breach or even coolness between us know, that my friendship 
with the All brothers and other Musalman friends whom the 
reader can easily name remains as firm as ever. 


1st December, /pgy 

MESSAGF. TO CEYLON CONGRESS 
(77k Ceyton Nalhnal Congress received Gandhin at the 
Public Hall cu November 22 »d. Candhiji in reply to the Presi’ 
dent’s welcome delivered a speech which is given below. M. D.) 

I thank you for the words that you have spoken about 
myself, and I thank you also for the pleasant reminder that 
vou have given me of the ancient times when the connection 
between India and Ceylon was established. I do not purpose 
however to take up your time by giving my own views upon 
wbat that connection means to India, means to you, and shall 
I say to the world. But I will say this: that in my opinion 
the teaching ofGautama Buddha was not a new religion. In 
so far as I have been able to study those lofty teachings, I have 
come to the conclusion—and that conclusion I arrived long 
before now—that Gautama was one of the greatest of Hindu 
reformers, and that he left upon the people of his own time 
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ujJOTi the futwre generations sn mdelible impress of 
atioii. But it would be wrong on my part to take up 
your time and my own, limited as it is, to consider that very 
fascinating subject. I therefore come to mundane matters 
relating to the Congress. 

The Congress is a word in India to conjure with. It is ao 
association with an uobrokea recoixi of over 40 years. And it 
en joys tchday a reputation which no other political association 
in India enjoys, and that is in spite of the many ups and downs 
which the Ckjngress in common with all worldly institutions 
and associations has gone through, I therefore take it for 
granted that in adopting this name you are aho, as far as may 
be, and is necessary, following the traditions of the parent body, 
if I may call the National CongTess of India by that name. 
And on that assumption I venture this afternoon to place 
before you my views of what a Congress should be, or how the 
National Congress ia India has been able to build up its repu¬ 
tation, 1 know that after all my connection with the Congress 
in India does not stretch over a period longer than lo years— 
or I may now say, more accurately speaking, 12 years. But as 
you are awafs that 12 years" association is so close, and I have 
been so much identified with the Congress that probably what 
I may say might be taken with some degree of authority. But 
in one way my association with the parent body is nearly 30 
years old now. It was in South .Africa in the year 1895 when 
I went there that I dreanat about the Congress- I knew some¬ 
thing about its activities, though I had never attended a single 
one of the amnial sessions of that great institution. Just like 
you, as a youngster, I took my proper share in founding an 
association called the Natal Indian Congress, after the fashion 
of the Indian National Congress, making such changes as were 
necessary to suit the local conditions, I shall therefore be 
able to give you the results of my experience of public life m 
connection with such institutions dating back from 1893* 
And what I learnt even so early as 1894 was that any such 
association, to b^; really serviceable, to deserve the name of 
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great measure—of aelf-saciifiee on the part of the 
piiucipal workers► I have no hesitation in confessing to you, 
that that ideal I found to be very difficult to put into practiGe 
even in that littia community, because we. were after all a very 
small body of men and women in Natal, which is the smallest 
province of South Africa, where we had a population of neatly 
6 o thousand Indians of whom the vast majority had no vote in 
the deliberations of the Congress. The Congress however 
was a representative institution and fully representative of 
things that interested the people, because it constituted itself 
the trustee of the welfare of those men. But I must not liogev 
over the history of that mstituHon. Even in that small body 
we found bickerings and a desire more for power than for 
service, a desire more ifor self-aggrandisement than for selt 
effacement, and I have found during my 12 years^ association 
with the parent body also, that there is a cooHauous desire for 
self-seeking and self-aggrandisement; and for you for us 
vriiD are still striving to find our feet, who have still to make 
gocK.! the claims for self-expression and aelf-goveniment^ 
self-sacrifice, self-efifaccmcnt, and self-suppression are really 
absolutely necessary and indispensable for our 'sxistence and 
for our progress, 

I do not profess to have studied your politics during the 
brief stay that 1 have made here, I do not know the internal 
working of this organisatioo, Ido not know how strong it is, 
and how popular it is. I only liope it is strong and is popular, 
I hope you are free from the blemishes that I have just men¬ 
tioned, It is, I know, a pleasurable pastime (and 1 have 
indulged in it sufficiently as you know), to strive against the 
powders that be, and to wrestle ■with the Governmetit of the day, 
especially when that Government happens to be a foreign 
Government and a Government under which we rightly feel 
we have not that scope which we should have, and which we 
desire, for expanEion and fullest self-expression. But I have 
also come to the coriclusion that ^self-expression and self- 
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^j^^nient are not things which may be either taken fij 

or which caa be given us by anybody. It is quite 
true that if those who happen to hold our destinies, or seem 
to hold our destinies iu their hands, are favourably disposed, 
are sympathetic, understand our aspirations, no doubt it is then 
easier for U5 to expand. But after all self-^government depends 
entirely upon our own internai strength, upon our ability to bght 
against the heaviest odds. Indeed, self-government which 
dcc‘$ not require that continuous striving to attain it and to 
sustain it is not worth the name. I have therefore endeavoured 
to show both in word and iadeed, that political self-govem* 
inent ’-that is self govenimeiit for a large number of men and 
women,-^is no better than individual self-government, and 
therefore it is to be attained by precisely the same means that 
are required for individual self-government or self-rule, and so 
as you know also, I have striven in India to place this ideal 
before the people in season and out of season, very often much 
to the disgust of those who are |)olitically minded merely. 

I belong to that body of political thought which was domia^ 
ated by GokJiale. I have called hihn my political Guru i not 
that everything Ithat he said or did I accepted or accept today, 
but just because the moving force of his life (as 1 who carae in 
the closest touch with him came to understaud) was hia intense 
desire to ^spiritualise politics.* This was his own expression in 
the preamble to the prospectus of the Servants of India Society, 
of which he was the founder and the first president- He makes 
the deliberate statement that he founded that Society in order 
to introduce spirituality into politics* He had studied the 
politics not only around him in his own country but had been 
a close and careful student of history- He had studied the 
politics of all the countries of the world and having been k-jenly 
riisappointed to see a complete divorce between politics and 
spirituality, he endeavoured to the best of his ability, and not 
without some success—I was almost going to say not without 
coDsiderabie success-^to introduce that elemeni into politics- 
And so it was that he adopted the name of the Servants of 
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I do not know whether what I am saying commeads 
itsdf to you or not, but if I am to shmv my gratitude for ail 
the klnduess that you have lavishly showered upon me during 
my brief visit to this beautiful exjuntry, if I am to show it in 
truth, I can only tellyou what I feel and uot whst will probably 
please you or tickle yon. You know that this particular thing 
—truth—is an integral part of our Congress creed, And we 
have therefore in the creed the attainment of Swara; by legiti¬ 
mate and non-violent means. 

You wiU find that I have nut been tired of insisting upon 
truth at any cost, and non-violence at any cost. Given these 
two conditions in my humble opinion, you can burl defiance at 
the mightiest power on earth—and still come away not only 
yourselves unscathed but you will leave your ao-calkd adver¬ 
sary also uniaiured and unhurt. For the time being he may 
misunderstand the non-violent blows that you deal, he may 
misrepresent you also, but you don't need to consult his feelings 
or his opinions so long as you are fulfillius these two absolute 
conditions. Then it is well with you, and you can march for¬ 
ward withgreater speed than otherwise. The way may appear 
to belong, but if you take my experience extending over a 
period of 30 years uninterruptedly, without eKception, I give 
you my assurance that it is the shortest cut to success. I have 
known no shorter road, I know that it very often requires 
great faith and immense patience, but if this one thing is fixed 
on our minds, then there is no other way open to a politician,, 
if be is to serve not himselC but the whole nation. If once 
that determination is made, then comes faith and with that 
faith comes also patience, because you know that there is no 
better or shorter road. 

I am afraid as we are in India, so are you cut up into 
groups and communities, I read casually only to-day sonrta- 
thing in praise of communallsm. In India also have this 
bliglUT—we caii it a blightt we don't praise it. Even those wh«> 
believe in com ran n alts m say frankly that it is a necessary evil 
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^ot rid of at the esrirest possible moment In ioomw^ 
to deal with 300 milUon people. But you have to deal 
with such a small mass of tneo and women that it is a matter 
-for pain and surprise for m to find a defence—an energetic 
defence™-of this communalism* But I know that it is totally 
opposed to nationalism. And you want, as you must want, 
Swaraj. It is not the birthright of one country only; Swaraj 
■ is the birthright of all countries,’*--! feel constrained to say, the 
birthright even of the savage as of the most civilized man— 
how much more of people who have got a culture second to 
none in the world, 0 people who have got all that Nature can 
give you, have got resources in men and money and in natural 
gifts, who have everything that goes to make you a powerful 
nation on this globe of ours, yet at the present moment you 
seem to be far away from it I don't suppose that any of you 
Matters himself or herself with the belief that you have at the 
present moment anything like what I should consider self- 
government, And that self-goyernment you will not have-’-- 
T was going to say you cannot have—unless you speak with the 
voice of one nation and not with the voice ^of Christians, 
Musalmans, Buddhists, Hindus, Europeans, Sinhalese, Tamils 
■and Malays. I can't understand that, 

Aa you, sir, said in your remarks that you represent all 
races and religions, I congratulate yon upon that, and if you 
are really capable of vindicating that claim, all honour to you, 
and not only the Congress but you then deserve to be copied by 
us. We an older institution are not able to vindicate that 
claim. We are striving; wO are groping in the dark ; we are 
trying to suppress provincialism ; we are trying to suppress 
racialism ; we are trying to suppress religionism, if I may coin 
a word; are trying to express nationalism in its fullest form 
•but I am ashamed to confess to you that we are still far from 
■jt. But it is given to you to outstrip us and set us an example. 
It is easy for you* much easier for you than for us,, but a condi" 
^tion in dispensable for that is, that some of you at least will 
have to give your whole time to this and not only your whole 
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tfut your whok selvt^& and you will have to suppress your- 
seK^es. As Gokhale said, politics had degenerated into a sort 
of game for leisure hotjrs, whereas he desired that for some at 
least politics should be a wholetime occupationJt should en« 
gross the atteniion of some of the ablest men of the country* It 
is only when truth, fearlessness and non-violence are dominant 
factors that a person can devote himself unselfishly to the 
service of the nation* 

I hope that in your Congress you have such a body pf 
men and women, because woman must play her part side by 
side with man. As I said in India, our one litnb is paralysed* 
Women have got to come up to the level of man. As I said to 
the ladies at a meeting to-day, they may not copy man in all 
the wildness of hia nature, but they must come to the level of 
man in ah that is best in him. Then in this Island you will 
have a beautiful blend, then you will be worthy of what Nature 
has so profusely showered on you. 

As I travelled from Candy to Colombo his morning, I 
asked myself what was the Congress going to do in order to 
save Ceylon, whom God had blessed wdth enough natural in-- 
toxication, from the intoxication of that fiery liquid. I make 
a humble suggestion to you. If the Congress is to be fully 
antioiial, it cannot leave this fundamental social question. In 
this temperate climate, where no artificial stimulant is neces¬ 
sary, it is a shame that a substantial part of your income 
should be derived trom liquor. You may not know what is 
happening to the labourers whose trustees you are, whose 
will is only once expressed when they cast their votes in your 
favour. I saw thousands upon thousands of them at Hatton, 
I have lost all sense of smell, but a friend told me that some of 
them were stinking with liquor. They had gone mad ov^'er 
the fact that one of their own was going in their midst, and 
bad broken the bounds of restraint. Wdl, I knowwhat you^ 
will say. You will say it was the result of excess and that it 
is not bad to drink in moderation. Wei!, I tell you, I have 
found so many making that claim and uhimately proving 
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fjiiliires. I have coma ftom cities of South Africa 
where I have seen Africans, EuropeanIn^^ians, roiling in 
gutters under the infliience of drink, I have seen proctors, 
advocates and barristers roll lag in gutters and then the police¬ 
men taking them away in order to hide their shame, 1 have 
seen captains mad with drink leaving their cabin to the chief 
oflficer. or defiling the cabin where they were supposed to keep 
guard over the safety of their passengers. Ciaitning, as you 
do allegiance to India^ and endorsing, as you do, your connec¬ 
tion with the story of Ramayana, you should be satislied with 
nothing but Rama Raj which includes Swaraj* When the 
evil stalks from corner to comer of this enchanting fairyland, 
yon must take up the question in right earnest and save the 
nation from ruin. 

Then there Is the other thiog, untouchabilily. You consi¬ 
der the Rodiy as as untouchables and their women are not 
allowed to cover their upper parts. It is high time for the 
Congress to take up the question of the Rodiyas, make them 
their own and enrol them as volunteers in their work, I>erao- 
cracy is impossible thing until the power is shamci by all, 
but let aol democracy degenerate into mobocracy* Even n 
pariah, a laboiirerp who makes it possible for you to earn your 
living, will have his share in sdf-govemment. But you wOt 
have to touch their lives, go to them, see their hovels where 
they live packed like sardines. It is up to you to look after 
this part of humanity ^ It is possible for you to make their 
lives or mar their Jives. The Indian National Congress deals 
with both of these questions* They are living planks in our 
programme. I urge upon you/if you want to make your Con¬ 
gress truly national and truly representative of the poorest and 
meanest people of Ceylon, you will add these items tc your 
programme, if you hav^^e not already added them, and.introduce 
a full measure of spirituaUty into your politics and everything 
etsf %vm follow; self-goverament which is your birthright will 
drop in your hand like a fully ripe fruit from a laden tree. May 
this message produce its due cftect and penetrate your hearts* 
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DISTORTION OF IRUTH 
By M, K, Gandhi, 


A correspondent has been endeavouring with the Iicslp ot 
the headmaster of a High School to introduce the teaching 
of the Gita among its boys. But at a recent meeting convened 
ito organise Gita readings a Bank Manager got up and distur¬ 
bed the even tenor of the proceedings by saying that students 
had not the adhikara " qualiflcadou ’ for studying the Grta ; it 
was not a plaything to be placed before students. The cor res¬ 
pondent sends me a long and argued letter about the incident 
t^nd sends in support of his contention some apt sayings 
from Ramakrishnn Paramahamsa from which I cull the 
following: 

'"Boys and youths should encouraged to seek God, 
They are like nnpecked fruits, being totally untainted by 
worldly desires. Once such desires have entered their 
minds, it is very difficult to make them tread the path to 
salvation. 

Why do I love young men so much ? Because they 
are masters of the whole (l6 annas) of their minds, which 
get divided and sul>divided as they grow up. One half 
of the mind of a married man goes to his wife. When a 
child is bora it takes away one-fourth (4 annas), and the 
remaining one^fourth (4 annas) is scattered over parents, 
worldly honours^ dress etc, llierefore a young mind can 
easily know God. It is very difficult for old people to do so, 

"'The parrot cannot be taught to sing if the mem¬ 
brane of its th roat becomes hardened with age. It must 
be taught while it is young. Similarly, in old age It is 
difficult for the mind to be fixed on God, It can be easily 
done so in youth, 

'"If a seer of adulterated milk contains a chhafank 
‘^sixteenth part of a water, it can be thickened mta 
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shira (condensedi milk) with very little labour ani 

of fuel. But should i^there be three paos seer^ 
of water ia a seer, the milk cannot be easily thtckened and 
a large consumption of fuel will be required. A youft^ 
mind, being but slightly adulterated with worldly desires etm 
he easily tamed (awards Gad; this cannot be dene with the 
minds a/old people ivhich are highly adulierakd with suck 
desires. 

“ The tender bamboo can be easily bent, but the full-^ 
grown bamboo breaV:s when an attempt is made to bend it. 
U is easy to bend young hearts towards God^ but the heart 
of the old escapes the hold when so drawn, 

“ The human mind is like a package of mustard seed. 
As it is very difficult to gather the seeds that escape out of 
a torn package and are scattered in all directions, so 
when the human mind runs in diverse directions and is 
occupied with many worldly things, it is not a very easy 
task lo collect and concentrate it The mind of a youth 
not rpnaing in diverse directiooSi can be easily fixed on 
any thing; but the mind of an old man being totally occu¬ 
pied with worldly things, it is very hard for him to draw it 
away from them and 6x it ou God/' 

I had heard of in conLiiectioa with the Vedas, but 

I never knew that the Gita required the qualificatiuris that the 
Bank Manager had in mind. It would have been better if he 
bud stated the nature of the qualificadons he reguired. The 
Gita dearly states that it is meant for all but scoflers. If 
nindu students may not read the Gita they may not read any 
religious works at alL Indeed the original conception in Hin-^ 
duism is that the student life is the life of a brahmachari who 
should begin it with a kuowdedge of religion coupled with prac¬ 
tice so that he may digest what he learns and weave religious 
conduct into his life. The student of old began to live his 
religion before he knew what it was, and this conduct was fol¬ 
lowed by due enlightenment, so that he might know tiie reasoi* 
for the conduct prescribed for him. 
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DISTORTION OF TRUTH 

^hikara the« tht^re certainly was. But it was the 
Econduct known as the fiveyfljwa^ or cardinal restrain 
(innocence), satya (ttuth), asteya (aon-stealing), dpari- 
graJta {non-possessioji), and brahnmcharya (celibacy). Ihese 
were :ne rules that had to be observed by anybody who wished 
to study religian. He may not go to religious books for prov¬ 
ing the necessity of these fandamentals of religion, 

But today the word adhikara like many such potent wwds 
has su&ered distortion, and a dissolute matit simply because 
he is called a brahman^ has adhikara to read and expound 
Shastras to us. whereas a man^ if he is labelled an uatoucb'- 
able because of his birth in a particular state, no matter how 
virtuous he may be, may not read them, 

But the author of the^ Mahabharata of which the Gita is 
apart wrote his great work for the purpose of ineeting this 
insane objection, and made it access'ble to all irrespeGtive of 
the so-called caste, provided, I presume, that he complied with 
the observances I have described, I add the q^uaUf^dug 
expression * I presume ’ for at the time of writingT do not 
recall the observance of the ymnas as a condition precedent t\> 
a person studying the Mahabharata. Experience however 
shows that the purity of heart and the devotional frame of 
miad are necessary for a proper understaading of religious 
books. 

The printing age has broken down all barriers and scoffers 
read religious books with the same freedom (if not greater) 
that the religiously minded have. But we are here discussing 
propriety of students reading the GUa as part of religivms ins¬ 
truction and devotional exercise. Here I cannot imagine 
any class of persons more amenable to the restraints and thus 
more fitted than students for such instruction. Unfortunately 
it is to be admitted that neither the students aor the ins¬ 
tructors in the majority of cases think anything of the real 
adhikara of the five restraints. 
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Can 4 hiji addressed a large gaUimng af Buddkisi young mm 
^ the premises of iheit associatmt on the 2 Sih November, 

At the oatset Garidhiji pleaded for toleration. He did not 
claim to be a scholar in any sense of the term. His first intro¬ 
duction to any religions study was through a single book^ viz. 
Sir Edwin Arnold^s Light of Asia, which fascinated and en¬ 
grossed him. Ever since, the spirit of Buddha had haunted 
him, so much so that he had been accused of being a Buddhist 
in disguise. And as he had said on a previous occasion he ac¬ 
cepted the accusation as a compliment though he knew that if 
he made any such claim it would be summarily rejected by 
orthodo3^ Buddhists. As one, however, who , had imbibed the 
spirit of Buddhism he would reassert in all humility, but un¬ 
hesitatingly, ifdn a different language, what be said on the 
previous occasion. 

There are some conditious/^ he said, ‘Maid down in 
Hinduism for a proper prayerful studj^ of religions. They am 
of a universal character. Remember also that Gautama was a 
Hindu of Hindusp He w^as saturated with the spirit of Hindu¬ 
ism, with the Vedic spint, he was born and bred up in those 
exhilarating surroundings,—exhilarating fox the spirit,—and 
so far as I am aware, he never rejected Hinduism, or the 
message of the Vedas- What he did was therefore to introduce 
a living reformation in the.petrified faith that surrounded him. 
I veatiire to suggest to you that Buddhism wili 

intompleie unless you stud) Jhe ongtml sources from which ike 
Nastet^ deiived Msinspiration, that is, unless you study Sanskrit 
and the Sanskrit scriptures. But your duty, if you are to 
understand the spirit of the Buddha and not the letter of 
Buddhism, does not end there- That study has those conditions 
which 1 am about to describe to you. Those conditions are that 
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/or a woman who approaches b study of religion has firs 
„ __ to observe what are called the five ya*^Jia^, Ttey are the 
five rules of sdf-restraiut and I xvill repeat them before you, 
Fli'stlyt Brakmacharya^ celibacy ; the second is Saiy^t truth ; the 
third is Ahrnsaf absolute innocence, not even hurting a fly ; the 
fiext condition is Asf^yij, noii-stealmg, not men^ly, mx stealing 
in the ordinary sense in which the word is anderstcHid, but if 
you appropriate or even cast your greedy eyes oa anything that 
is not your own, it becomes stealing. Lastly, Aparigraha—^ 
man, who wants to possess wordly riches or other things, won't 
befit really to understand the spirit of the Buddha. These 
are the tudispensable conditions. There are other condi¬ 
tions, but I am going into these, because these are the funda- 
mental ones, and Gautama before he attained his knowledge 
had conformed to all these rules, and conformed, as few of his 
contemporaries had ever dontMo the spirit of those rules. I 
suggest to you that you will not understand the spirit of the 
humble Buddha unless you have also yourselves conformed to 
these rules and then prayerfully tried to ascertain what the 
Master meant. It makes no difference that you know of him 
through all the books that have been written, hut even these very 
books,! make bold to assure you, you will understand and you 
will interpret with a new light immediately you have gone, first 
of all, through these preliminary observances. Look what many 
critics of Islam have done—how they have torn the very book, 
that millions of Musalmans swear by, to pieces and held up the 
teachings of Islam to scorn. They lyere not dishonest men who 
wrote this criticism, they were honest men, they were not men 
vho were not trying to search the troth, but they did not know 
the conditions that they had to fulfil before they could make any 
religious study. Again look at what the critics of Hinduism have 
done, I read many of those criticisms, trying to enter into the 
*spirit of the critics but came to the conclusion that they did not 
know the A* B. C of Hioduistn and that they were grossly mis-* 
.interpreting Hinduism. Take Christiaaity itself. Many Hindus 
have misinterpreted ChrisUanity, They approach the Bible, the 
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-ipil^Testament and the New testament in a carping spirit;' 
-'preconceived notions. But wby talk of the Hindtis? Have Ji 
not read books written by Englishmen who, pretending to- 
coustckr themselves atheists, have turned the Bible upside down 
and put all the fiery writings into the hands of mnocent men 
and women and thereby done grave tojury to the simple people. 
who read them ? 1 have laid these points before the young men 
this association, because I am aa3Eiou9 that you should be iJw' 
pi&fieers af preseniing Ceylon, a-^id th^^ongh Coylon the world, with- 
a real BuddhisHc revival^ that you should be the pimeers in presenff^ 
ing a living faith to the world, and not the dead bones of a tradi¬ 
tional faith which the world wilt not grmp. 

The priests/’GaOdhiji went on to say, "whom he had 
seen by deputy said they could not argue but that they could" 
only say what the Master taught. It is all rights but to-day the 
spirit of enquiry is abroad. We have got to deal with that 
spirit. The woHd is trying to seek the truth, and thirsting for- 
peace in the midst of this terrible strife. There is also the desire 
for know’ing the truth, but as I have ventured to suggest 
to you, those; who made a scieiitific study of religion and those 
who gave their lives for arriving at the truth and those with^ 
whose bones the snows of the Himalayas are whitened, have lefh 
these treasures not merely for 300 millions of India, but they 
have left those treasures for everyone who cares to understand 
them, they have said, ’ We cannot deliver the truth to youT 
It (is incapable of being delivered through writ mgs, it is inca¬ 
pable of being delivered with the lips, it is-capable of being 
delivered only through life. It transoends reasoo. Butit is^ 
not past experience. So they said. * tell you that such and 
such is the fact, hut you will have to test h for yourselves. You 
wiU apply your reason, we do not w'ant you to deaden your 
reason, but you yourselves, even as we, will come tothe con-- 
elusion that reason w'hichGod has given 13 after all a limited 
thing, and that which is a limited thing will not be able to reach 
the limitless. Therefore, go through these prelimiiiaiTr ebndi- 
tions, even as when you want to study geometry or algebra^ 
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^ve to go through preliminary process, however trying ai 
Obsen. e them and then you will find that what we tell 
,yoa wUh our own experietKe will be also yours/ 

'‘I want to take you through only one illustration as to 
1 \QW the teaching Buddha' is now not being observed. I 
have retained this part of my talk apto almost the very last 
^momeut except that J hinted at it in my speech at the Vidyo- 
•daya College. 

“You believe that Gautama taught the world to treat evop 
the lowest creatures equal to himself. He held the life of even 
the crawling things of the earth as precious as his own. It is 
an arrogant assumption to say that human beings are lord> 
-and masters of the lower creation. On the contrary, being 
endowed with greater things in life, they are trustees of th^ 
lower animal kingdom. And the great sage lived that truth in 
his own life, I read as a mere yoongster the passage in the 
Light of Asia describing how the Master took the lamb on his 
'^boulders in face of the arrogant and ignorant Brahmans who 
thought that by offering the blood of these innocent lambs Uiey 
were pleasing God. and he dared them to sacrifice a single one 
'Of them. His very presence softened the stony liearts of the 
•Brahmans. They looked up to the Master, they threw away 
dheir deadly knives and. every one of those animals was saved. 
Was this message given to the world in order to falsify it, as it 
•is being falsified here 1 1 feol that yon who are the repositories of 
this great faith are not true to the spirit of the Master^s tea- 
^cliings so long as you do not regard all animal creation as 
•sacred, and you cannot do" so, so long as you do not abs- 
tain from meat and delude yourselves into the belief that 
you are not guilty of the crime of that slaughter because 
some one eke killed the animals for you. You entrench 
yourselves behind the wall of traditions. You say that the 
Master never prohibited meat-eating. I do not think so. 
If you would approach the teachings of the Master in the 
'Spirit iudicated by me, and rub in the spirit of tradition, you 
^will have a different vision and a different meaning. You 
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I find that when the Master said, ** I do not prohibit 
you fmni meat-eating/' he w^as pteachiog to a people who 
were in Chri&tian parlance hard of hearts. It was because 
He wanted to 'make allowance far their weakness that he 
aUow^ed them to eat it^ and not because he did not know the 
logic of his owm teaching. If animals could not be sacrificed 
to the gods above, how could they be sacrificed to the epicure 
in ns? When he prohibited sacrifice he knew what he was 
saying. Did he not know that the animals w'ere sacrificed to 
be ultimately eaten ? Why d6 they sacrifice thousands of sheep 
ard,goats to the Goddess Kali in Calcutta, be it said to their 
discredit and the discredit of Hiaduistn in spite of having 
received this message from the Hindu of Hindus—Gautama ^ 
Do tlie3' throw the carcasses away in the Hoogly^ ? No, they 
eat every bit of the meat ivith tlie greatest delight, thinking 
that it has been sanctified because of the presentation to Kali, 
So the Buddha said, if you want to do any sacrifice, sacrifice 
yourself, your lust, all your material ambitiofi^ all worldly ambi- 
tioiK That will be an ennobling sacrifice. May the spirit of the 
Buddha brood over this meeting and enable you to measure 
and assimilate the meaning of the words that 1 have spokeii 
toyou/' 
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GANDHIJI AT COLOMBO Y. M, C. A. 

By M. K" Gandhi 

Addressmg a huge gathertng m the hall cf Y, M. C, A. 

Gmidhiji we learned the occasion as cm more instance 
of the close touch, he was daily finding himself in, of Christians 
throughout ihe world, * There are some who will not even take 
my fiat denial when I tell tht w that I am not a Christiansaid 
Gandhiji^ and in trying to explain his own attitiide to ChrisUanitf 
gave in his cum humble way d message to ihe whole of the Chris¬ 
tian world, 

f 
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message of Jesus, as X understa^td it, is coataioed 
ermon on the Mount unadulterated and takeu as a ;vholb, 
and even in connection with the Sermon on the Mount, my 
own hufnbte interpretation of the message is in niany respects 
diifetent from the orthodox. The message, to my mind, has 
suffered distortion in the West. It may be presumptuous for 
me to say so, but as a devotee of troth, I should not hesitate to 
say what i feel. I know that the world is not waiting to know 
my opinion on Christianity. 

“One's own religion Is after alia matter between oueselt 
and one's Maker and no one e!se*s, but if I feel impelled to 
share my thoughts with you this evening, it is because I want 
to enlist your sympathy in my search for truth and because so 
many Christian friends are interested in tny thoughts on the 
teachings of JesuSi If then I had to face only the Sermon on 
the Mount and my own interpretation of it, I should not hesit- 
tate to say, * Oh yes, lam a Christian.* But I know that at 
the present moment if I said any such thing I would by my-* 
f>elf open to the gravest misinterpretation, 1 should by myself 
open to fraudulent claims because 1 would have then to tell you 
what my own meaning of Christianity is, and I have no desire 
myself to give you my own view of Christianity. But negati- 
vely I can tell you that in my humble opinion, much of what 
passes as Christianity is a negation of the Sermon on the 
Mount And please mark my words. I am not at the presetvt 
moment speaking of Christian conduct I am speaking of 
the Chi isttan belief, of Christianity as it is understood in the 
West I am painfully aware of the fact that conduct every¬ 
where falls far sh(>ct of belief. But I don't say this by way of 
criticism, I know from the treasures of my own experienoi 
that although I am every moment of my life trying to live up 
to my professions, my conduct falls short of these prafessions. 
Far therefore be it from me to say this is a spirit of criticism. 
But I hm placing before you my fundamental difficulties. 
When! began as a prayerful student to study the Christian 
literature in South Africa in 1893, I asked myself‘Isthb 
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pad bare always got the Vedlc atiswer^ 

"eti' {ia^)t this, not this). Aad the deepest in nie tell? ma 
that I am right. 

'^Iciairo to be a man of faith and prayer, and even if I 
wss cut to pieces, God would give me the strength not to deny 
Him and to assert that He is* The Muslim says He U and 
there is ita one else. The Christian says the same thin^ and 
so the Hindu, and if I may say so, even the Buddhist says 
the same thing, if in different words. We may each of tis 
be putting our own interpretation on tlie word Goci,---God who 
embraces not only this tiny globe of ours, but millions and 
billions of such globes. How can we, little crawling creatures, 
so utterly helpless as He has made m, how could we possibly 
measure His greatness. His boundless love, His infinite com¬ 
passion, such that He allows man insolently to deny Him, 
wrangle about Him, and cut the throat of his fellawman? How 
can we measure the greatness of God who is so forgiving, so 
divine? Thus though we may utter the same words they have 
not the same meaning for u^^ all. And hence I say that w,e do 
not need lo proseiytise or do shuddhi or tabhgh through our 
speech or writing* We can only do it really with our lives. Let 
them be open books for all to study. Would that I cpukl per-* 
suade the miF-sionary friends to take this view of their mission* 
Then there will be no distrust, no suspicion, no jealousy and 
no disseMions/ ' 

Gandhiji then took the case of nvodern China as a case in 
point. His heart, he said, went out to Young China in the 
throes of a great national upheaval, and he referred to the anti-- 
Chiistlan niovenieot in China^ about which he had occasion to 
read in £ pamphlet received by him from the students' depart¬ 
ment of tlie Young Wamen^s Christian Association and Young 
Men's Chiiatian Association of China. The writers had put 
their own interpretation upon the anti-Christian movement, but 
there was no doubt that Young China regarded Christian move¬ 
ments as being opposed to Chinese self-expression. To Gaudirii 
the moral of the anti-Christian manifestation was dear. He said: 
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lei your Christiaa propagaiicjia be aatLiiatic>i]tal, say 
" ^ese ypung Chinese. And even their Christian friends have cpnie 
■to distrust the Chuistian endeavour that had come from the West. 
I present the thought to you that these essays written by young 
.men have a deep meaning, a deep truth, because they were 
themselves trying tojnstify their Christian conduct in so far as 
they had been able to live up to the life it had taught them and 
at the same time find a basis lor'that opposition. The deduc¬ 
tion 1 would like you all to draw from this manifestation is 
■that you Ceylonese should not. be torn from your moorings, and 
those frotrt the West should not consciously or unconsciously 
lay violent hands upon the manners, custonift and habits of the 
‘Ceylonese in so far as they are not repugnant to fundamental 
ethics and morality. Confuse not Jesus' teaching with what 
passes as modern civilisation, and pray do not do unconscious 
violence to the people among whom you cast your lot. It is no 
part of that call, I assure you, to tear the lives of the people 
of the East by its roots. Tolerate whatever is good in them and 
•do not hastily, with your preepneeived notions, judge them. 
Do not judge lest you be judged yourselves. In spite of your 
•belief in the greatness of Westero civilisation and in $pite of 
your pride ia all your achievements, I plead with you for 
humility, and askyoato leave some little room for doubt, m 
which as Tennyson sang, there was more truth, though by 
"doubt' he no doubt meant a different thing. Let us each one 
liive our life, and if ours is the right life, where is the cause for 
•hurry 2 it will react of itself/' 

TheT. M, G, A. has among its members Buddhists 
also, and the presid^^nt bad specially asked Gandhiji to say 
a word of advice to the Christian and Buddhist youth. He 
gave them the following message : 

To you, young Ceylonese friends, 1 say : Don't be dazzled 
by the splendour that comes to you from the West, Do not be 
thrown off your feet by this passing show. The Enlightened 
'One has told you in never-to-be forgotten words that this little 
span of life is but a passing shadow, a Meeting thing, if 
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riialise the nothingneFS of all that appears before yout eyes, 
fe nothiDgne^s of this matenalcase that we see before us ever 
changing, then indeed there are treasures for you up above, 
and there is peace for you down here, peace which passeth all 
understanding, and happiness to which we an; utter strangers. 
It mpditjs ai amassing faith, a divine faith and surrender of 
all that we see before us. What did Buddha do, and Christ do, 
and also Mahomed? Theirs were lives of self-sacrifice and 
renunciation. Buddha renounced every worldly happiness, 
because he wanted to share with the whole world his happipcss 
which was to be had by men who sacrificed and suffered in 
search for truth. If it was a good thing to scale the heights of 
Mt. Everest, sacrificing precious lives in order to be able to'go 
there and make some slight observations, if it was a glorious 
3 h!iig to give up life after life in planting a flag in the utter- 
oust extremities of the earth, how much more glorious would 
it be to give not one life, surrender not a million Lves but a 
billioTi lives in search of the potent and imperishable truth ? 
So be not lifted off your feet, do not be drawn away from the 
simplicity of your ancestors. A time is coming when those,, 
who are in the mad rush to-day of multipbnng thdr wants, 
vainly thinking that they add to the real substance, real know* 
ledge of the world, will retrace their steps and say : * What 
have we done Civilisations have come nnd gone, and in spite 
of all our vaunted prugms I am tempted to ask again and 
again *To wbat purpose?* Wallace, a contemporary of Darwin, 
has said the same thing- Fifty years of brilliaut inventions 
and discoveries, he has said, hrts oot added one inch to the 
moral height of man kind. So said a dreamer and visionary if 
you will,—Tolstoy, So said Jesus, and Buddha, aud Maho¬ 
med, whose religion is being denied and falsified in my own 
country to-day. 

By all means drink deep of the fonnlains that are given 
to you in the Sermon on the Mount, but then you will have to 
take sackcloth and ashes. The teaching of the Sermon was^ 
meant for each and every one of us. You cannot serve both 
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Mammon. God the Compassionate and the Merci¬ 
ful, Toierance incarnate, allows Mammon to have his nine 
days' wonder. But I say to you, youths of Ceylon, dy from 
that self-destroying but destructive show of Mammon.*’ 

Here in Ceylon where I am writing for Yormg India 
amid surroundings where nature has bonutifuily poureQ her 
richest treasures, 1 recall a letter written by a poetically in¬ 
clined friend from similar scenes* I share wnth the reader a 
paragraph from that letter, 

** A lovely morning ! Cool and cloudy, with a drowsy 
sun whose rays are as soft as velvet* It is a strangely 
quite morning—there is a hush upon it, as of prayer And' 
the mists are like incense, and the trees worshippers in a 
trance, and the birds and insects pilgrims come to chanf 
Oht how I wish one could learn true abandon¬ 
ment from Nature! We seem to have forgotten our birth¬ 
right to worship where and when and how we please. We 
build temples and mosques and churches to keep our 
w'orship safe from prying eyes and away from outside in- 
fluences, but we forget that walls have eyes and cars, and 
the roofs might be swarming with ghosts—who knows! 

“Good Gracious, I shall find myself preaching next 1 
How foolish, on a lovely morning like this? A little child 
in the garden adjoining is singing as unconsciously and 
joyously as a bird* I feel inclined to go and take the dust 
of its little feet. And since I cannot pour out my heart in 
sound as simply as that little one, my Dnl> refuge is in 
silence T' 

Churches, mosques and temples, which cover so much 
hypocrisy and humbug and shut this poorest out of them, seem- 
but a mockery of God and His worship, when one sees the 
eternally renewed temple of worship under the vast blue canopy 
inviting every one of us to real worship, instead of abusing 
His name by quarrelling in the name of religion. 
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THEa'RIPLE MESSAGE 
BY M, K. Gandhi 


in the course of hh speech at the public }>%eeU'ng, BaduUa, 

* Gandkiji said t 

A friend cam^e to me and asked me what message had 
the spinning wheel for the people of Ceylon- He told me that 
' there were mefi and women in this island who also needed 
work, and m answer to my cross-question he told me also that 
he wanted rae to show a way whereby the people of this fair 
ii^Iaod could be weaned froni hasty and itidtscrirainate imita¬ 
tion of the West, And another friend writes me a letter, 
which also came to my hands to-day, saying that all the beauti- 
fui . garments that I see about some of the women of C^lon 
and all the faultless European styles about so many ydiitig 
men must not be taken by^me to be an indication of the pos¬ 
session of wealth by the wearers. My correspondent tells me 
that many of these slavishly dressed men often hud themselves 
in the bauds of Chetties and Pathan money-leaders. Well, 
the spinning wheel has a message for all this class of people. 
To the man or woman w'ho has no other work ixjssible for him 
or her to cio^ the spinning wheel says^ ^Spin me, aud you can 
hud a crust of bread for yourself/ 

That is its economical message* But it has also a cul¬ 
tural message * What ;s the cultural message of the spinning 
wheel? It says to you and to roe » ‘There are mihions on the 
face of this earth who are not sufficiently provided, and since 
I am the only iastniment that can be placed in the hands of 
millions of people without taking work away from a single 
raao, will you not spin me for the sake of these millions, and 
produce an atmosphere of honest industry, self-reliance and 
hope for all on God’s earth ?’ That is the cultural message 
the spinning wheel addresses to all peoples of the earth, no 
i matter to what country, religion or race they belong. And I 
beg to inform you that slowly but surely this cultural appeal of 
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inning wheel is fmding a lodgment in the remotest cor¬ 
nets of the earth, I Englishmen, Austrians^ Germans, 

Poles, who have already accepted this appeal of the spintung 
wheel, and I assure the welUto-do men and women of CeyJori, 
that if they will accept this ^ cultural message of the spinning 
wheel and tr>^ to make at least some part of their clothes for 
themselves, they wdl find themselves much taller than they are 
to-day, 

** The spinning wheel has a third message which is meta- 
phorical It stands for simple life and high thinking* It is 
a standing rebuke against the modern mad rush for adding 
material comfort upon comfort and making life so complicated 
as to make one doubly unfit for knowing oneself or one*s God, 
It says appealiiigly every minute of oiu’ lives to you and to me;. 
' Use me and if you unitedly make use of me, smatl and insigni- 
hcant though I rtiay appear, you will find in the end that I will 
become ao Irresistible force against the mad indiscriminate 
worship of the curse called machinery/ Tlie spinning wheel 
is a standing rebuke to the men and woman of CeyJoh who go 
in for all kinds of fashions and styles, ^nd it tells them : 'Don't 
for the sake of your country ape the manners and the customs 
of others which can only do harm to you, and for Heaven's 
sake do not wish to be what every one of the people of Ceylon 
cannot be*' 




iSth Decemberf ig2j- 
DUTY OF CEYLON HINDUS 
By m. K. Gandhi 

Gandhiji’s speech at a tneetiug of the Ih'ndtts ofJaffna. 

This is the last of a series-of many meetings, whose 
number even I Cannot now remember, that Iihave been addres¬ 
sing today,. Precious as alt of them.have been, this to me is 
the most precipusi because you have convened a meeting of 
Hindus specially tp be. addressed by me. This I take to mean 
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I mast speak to you Hindus as a Hindu. And it gtvtV 
greatest plr.:asure to have been invited to do so. As you 
know, though my claim has not been acci^pted by those who 
caO "hemscdves orthodox Hindus I persist m cafiing myself an 
orthodox Hindu. But by making that claim I, a votary of 
Tnithj must not mislead you in. any way whatsoever- If 
orthodox Hinduism consists in dining or not dining with this 
man or that man* and toocbing this man and not touching that 
man, or in quarrelling with Muaalmans and Christians, then I 
am certainty nqt an orthodox Hindu. But if orthodox Hin¬ 
duism can mean an incessant search after what Hindusim 
possibly can be, if orthodox Hinduism can mean,an incessant 
striving to live Hindaism to the best of one^s lights, then I do 
;Ctaim to be an orthodox Hindu-1 am also an orthodox Hindu in 
the sense in which the author of the Mahabharata* the great 
Vyasa, would have it. He has said somewhere in the Maha- 
bharata to this ; Put Truth in one scale and all sacrifices 
whatever in the other; that scale which contains Truth will 
outweigh the one that contains all the sacrifices put together, 
not excluding and /fshvamedha Yajna, And if the 

Mahabharata may be accepted as the fifth Veda, then I can 
claim to be an orthodox Hindu, because every momeatof ths 
twenty four hours of my life I am endeavouring to follow truth 
counting no cost as too great. 

Having thus registered my claim in the presence of this 
, audie jce, I now wish to tell you as an orthodox Hindu what 
in my humble opinion your duty is in Jafifna, and in Ceylon, 
First of all I want to speak to, you about your duty towards the 
predominant population in this Island* And I wish to suggest 
to you that they are your co-religianists. They will, if they 
choose to, repudiate the claim. For they will say that 
Buddhism is not Hinduism and they will be partly right 
Many Hindus certainly repudiate the claim of Buddhism 
tube part and parcel of Hinduism* On the contrary they 
delighi in snying that they successfully drove Buddhism 
out of India, But I tell you that they did nothing of 
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Buddha himself was a Hindu* He endeavour^ 
fbtm Hinduism! And he succeeded in his attempt lo a 
very great extent and what Hindiiism did at that time was to 
assimilate and absorb all that was good and best in the teach¬ 
ings of the Buddha. And oa that account I veatnire to say that 
Hindtiism became broadened, and having assimilated the best 
of Buddhism, it is true that Hinduism drove out tram India 
v^hat might be termed the excrescences that had gathered 
round the teachings of Gautama. And the way in winch you 
can demonstrate this to the Buddhists of Ceylon is by living 
the broadened Hinduism in their midst. The one thing that 
the Buddha showed India was that God was not a God who 
can be appeased by sacrificing innocent animals- Oit the con¬ 
trary, he held that those who sacrificed aaimuls in the hope of 
pleasing God were guilty of a double sin. So if you wifi be 
true to Hinduism, you win take cara that you will not defile 
a single temple of yours by indulging in animal sacrifice. I am 
prepared to declare against the whole of Hindu India that it is 
wrong, sinful, and critiiinal tQ sacrifice a single animal for the 
purpose of gaining any end whatsoever, or for the purpose of 
propitiating God. 

The second thing that Gautama taught was that all that 
caste means today^—as it meant in his time also ^ was wholly 
wrong. That is to say^ be abolished every distinct ton of sup¬ 
eriority and inferiority that was even in his time eating into 
the vitals of Hinduism. But he did not abolish varnushrafna 
dlmrma^ Varna dharma is not caste. As 1 have said in so 
many speeches in South India, and as I have written fairly ex¬ 
haustively on vama dharma m Young India, I hold that there is 
nothing in common between caste and Whilst vama 

gives life, caste kills it, and uatouchability is the hatefudest 
expressiun of caste. You will therefore banish imtoucbabOity 
from your m^dat- I make bold to say that there is no warrant 
whatsoever in Hinduism for untouchabiiity as it is practised 
today. If therefore you want to live your Hinduism in its 
.purity in the midst of Buddhist countrymen, you will trtke care 
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you ^’til not consider a single hijtman being as an untl 
On fortunately the Buddhists in Ceylon have themseS ves- 
borrowed this corse from Hindus* They who should never^ 
have had this institution of caste have caste m their midst. 
For heaven’s sake forget that some are high but others are low,, 
remember that you are all Siudus—brothers in arms* 

I have a letter from a Jaffna Hindu telling me that there 
me some temples in this place where you have dances by 
women of ill fame on certain occasionsi If that information is 
oc.wrect, then Jet me tell you tiiat you are converting temples of 
God Into dens of prostitytion* A temple, to be a house of 
worship, to be a temple of God, has got to conform to cert’ain 
weH-d$lined limitatiotis. A prostitute has as much right to go 
to a house of worship as a saint. But she exercises that right 
when she enters the temple to purify herself* But when the 
trustees of a temple admit a prostitute under cover of religion 
dr under cover of embellishing the worship of God, then they 
convert a house of God into one of prostitution. And if any« 
body no matter how high he be cotnes to you and seeks to 
justify the admission of women of ill fame into your temples 
for dancing or any such purpose, reject him and agree to the 
proposal that I have made to you. K you want to be good- 
“Hindus, if you want to worship God, and if you are wise, yoti 
will Smg the doors of all your temples open to the so-called 
untouchables. God makes no distiaction between his wor¬ 
shippers. He accepts the worship of these untoiichabies just 
as well and as Tnuch as that of the so-called touchables, provid¬ 
ed it comes trom the bottom of the heart. 

There are still'certain things that demand your attention. 
You have to live at the present moment in a world' which has* 
Christians and Musalmans, great communities owning great 
faiths. In .Jaffna*yon have a very small Musalman popula¬ 
tion hardly two OP three per cent. The Christian population is 
10 per cent. But you have to live your life iti the midst of 
these whether they are twO' per cent, or twenty per cent And 
if I know Hinduism adiiht^ Hinduism netihiag if it n ot 
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and generouis to every otheip faith* And since th^ 
!^1so as much inhabitants of this peninsula and this Island 
as you it is your duty to regard them as your brothers. Unless 
you do so, you will never evolve the truly national spirit that 
is necessary, and therefore y6u will not evolve the necessary 
Hindu and the ImmanUarian spirit You have a right to con* 
trol the education of yotir own children, and I am glad thatyoii 
hat^e got your own board of education* I should like yon to 
strengthen that board in the right spirit as much as you ean^ 
but that should mean no Jar whatsoever with the rival institU' 
tions of the Christian missionaries. If you have got an ably 
manned staff of educattduists and provide the necessary facili¬ 
ties for the Hindu childrau,-naturally all the Hindu children 
will come to your institutions. And I cau see no reason what¬ 
soever for mutual Jealousies in the matter of edijcation as I 
understand there is somewhat* I was delighted to find that 
only up to recent times, Hindus, Christians, and Musalmans 
were living in absolute friendship* A jar has been created only 
recently as between the Christians and yourselves. And seeing 
that you are in a vast majority, it is up to you to make advan¬ 
ces and settle all your disputes* And if you will get rid of the 
wretched caste-spirit which has crept into Hinduism, you will 
find that all the diMculties will disappear. 

And remember that since you are in a vast majority, the 
cesponsibiiity rests on your shoulders to make Jaffna, and 
through Jaffna, Ceylon, also perfectly dry, Hinduism does not 
permit you drink* And if the board of education will do its 
duty, you will encourage Sanskrit study in your schools, I 
regard the education of any Hindu chdd as incomplete unless 
he has some knowledge of Sanskrit, And so far m I have been 
^sble to see we have in Hinduism no book so compact and so 
acceptable all round as the Bhagavad Gita, If you will there¬ 
fore saturate your children and yourselves with the spirit of 
Hinduism, you will endeavour to understand the spirit of the 
teachings of the Gita. You should also cultivate a common 
knowledge of the Mahabharata and Ram ay ana* 

S3 
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I know bo solut!o« of the many dlfiicultie^ that^Ja 
Whole of the ha man family except the two things that I am 
saying everywhere. Speak the truth and remain non-violent 
also at any cost. I know as certainly as I know that I am sit¬ 
ting in front of you and speaking to you, that if I could but 
persuade you to understand the spirit of these two things and 
act up to them^ every one of our difficulties will disappear like 
straws before wind, and ,God will descend from His Great 
White Tlirone and live in your midst and He will say * You 
Hindus have done well/ 


rsth Ditcmbtr^ ig'jj 
INDICTMENT 
By M, K. Gandhi 


** Do you agree that it is the primary duty of an ideal 
Government and more so of a Great Soiii to put down the 
wicked and to protect the righteous ? If so, may we know 
how your political philosophy is consistent with this age- 
long dictum ? Was not this the keynote of 'Shri Krishna's 
preaching to Ai'jana on the battle-field of Kurukshetra ? 

Was this not the shrewd policy of the Avataras, that 
brought about the dethronement of the renowned Bali, the 
destruction of Vali, aod the anoihilatioa of Jarasandha? 

'' How can you expect ordinary mortals, and thsit too 
large numbers at a time, to withstand ihe attacks of un¬ 
scrupulous enemies without retaliation f In view of the 
above, are we not justified in considering your eciiotioual 
preachings and teachings as irapracticablc and not within 
the reaiisatton of ordinary persons ? Your temporary and 
piecemeal success in South ^Africa had been e^;aggcrated 
greatly by your admirers, and the Iridians of average in- 
telligtince, innocently (sheep-like) following your lead, have 
been entangled in difficulties, not realising that the parallel 
of South Africa does not hold good in the case of a vast 
country of dificreut languages and religious sections like 
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Ha\re you uol yourself realised,' at the cost of 
iaterests of a large oamber of youn?t patriots, that all 
your tafk of ‘Swaraj within a year' has proved vain-glo¬ 
rious Don/t you admit that your somersault in the 
Bardoli affair caused mucli havoc to the people of Guntur 
who boldly and manfully withheld payment of taxes for a 
♦considerable period, in pursuance of your programme ? 

“ May we know the net result of your participation iu 
theKhilafat agitation and the consequent playing of the 
'Congress into the hands of a few fanatical Miisatmans ? 
Has not the Hindu-Moslem unity of which you spoke and 
wrote so much, and in the name of which you appealed to 
all Hindus to join their Muhammadan brethren, in the 
hour of their trial* proved a veritable castle of cards, the 
■nioment the need of the Muhammadans was over? Cm 
you ever expect by your pious teachings to bring about 
any real unity betw’een the bigoted and brave Muham- 
.madans and caste-ridden and timid Hindus? Have you 
ever realised the fact that the commuii al fends are increa¬ 
sing all the more, ever since you came into promrnence in 
the Congress by virtue of your creed of Non-violence ? 

“Will you not admit that Pandit Malaviya, C R/Das* 
Lala Lajpat Rai* Vijayaraghavachariar, Kelkar, Dr, 
Moonje and other All-India leaders were disgusted with 
your political philosophy, however much it might be gar- 
‘bed in the language of Dkayma ? 

“ Have you not recognised the leadership of that great 
sou! Tilak at least at the begiunmg? 


But how is il, you are today raking up intricate contro¬ 
versies of a social and religious character^, to the detriment 
of the national cause? Do you not realise that these tend 
only to accentuate dissensions ail the more among the 
docile Hindus f Are you not thereby indirectly playing 
into the hands of the enemies of our cause, whose one 
argument against us is that we are socially unfit for iK>liti- 
cal freedom ? 
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. *' Is it worthy on your part to set up and encDiTrage' 
Panchamas to enter the holy temples of caste Hindus for 
whom and by whom they were built exclusively T Do you 
consider yourself to be a-Trinetra (God Rudra) to set at 
V naupiht these time-honoured customs at one stroke? 
Recently, we are surprised to note that you have taken up 
the cause of widows and boldly advised immature youths 
to marry widows* Don^t you consider that Swam: 
Vivekananda and others were prudent enough not to advo¬ 
cate widow marriage as they realised the difficulties which 
confront us oven in the case of the marriages of maids^ as 
they are taking place to-day ? May we know how far it 
will help to create harmony by mking up such highly 
controversiiil probieras with the question of ‘ Swaraj ^ 
which is purely poihical and on which all of us are expect¬ 
ed to make a united stand? 

“ Your charkha cannot be popularised in this advanced 
age of science. Don't you think that you will do wdl, in 
the light of practical experience^ to confine your activities 
to the field of labour organisations ? 

As a real believer in Ahirnsa Dharma. is it not your 
clear duty to refuse addresses from muoicipaHtles, which 
are iiarbouring slaughter-diouses 

.The foregoing is a condensation of a letter sent to me by a 
correspondent while 1 was in Berhampur. As I have reason 
to think that the correspondent has boldly voiced what many 
are harbouring in their breasts, 1 feel that the indictment 
deserves an answer* 

It is hardly necessary to answer the questions in detaik 
Many of us make the very serious mistake of taking literally 
tvhat is accepted as scriptures-, forgettirig that the letter killeth 
and the spirit giveth life* The M^habharata and the Puranas 
are neither history nor simple religious maxims. They appear 
to me to be wonderfully designed to illustrate the religious 
history of man in ^ variety of ways. The heroes described there¬ 
in are all imperfect mortals, even as wearc'-^the difference being; 
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only. Their alleged actions are not infaUible 
for nst.Tha Mahabliarata sums up its teachings hy declar¬ 
ing emphatically that truth outweighs everything else on garth. 

But I do not seek to justify eyerything written under the 
name of scriptures* I take, as all to be true must take, the 
sum total of the effect produced on me by a prayerful reading 
of such books- Thus I hold that my beiief in truth and non- 
violence is deri ved from and based on the scriptural leaching 
of the very books from which the correspondent presents me 
with conundrums. Nay more, ray belief today having become 
part of my fundamental l>eing is capable of standing indej>en- 
dent of these books or any other. Surely, theie must 
come a time in the life of a very rdigiousiy minded man 
when his faith must be self‘Sustained Whatever therefore the 
^ Avataras ’ may be proved to have done or not done is of little 
moment to mtv My experience daily growing stronger and 
richer tells me that there is no peace fox individuals or for 
nations without practising truth and non-violence to the utter¬ 
most extent possible for man- The policy of letaliaiion has 
■never succeeded. We must not be confounded by the isolated 
lUustrations of retaliation, including frauds and farcCf having 
attabed temporary and seeming success. The world lives 
because there is more love than hate, more truth than untruth 
in it. This is a propcBition capable of being verilied by every 
one who will take the trouble to think. Fraud and force arte 
diseaaes, truth and non-violence is health. The fact that the 
world has not perished is an ocular demonstration of the fact 
that there is more health than disease in it. Let ns, then, who 
realise this, live up to the rules of health even in the midst of 
circumstances the most adverse. 

My preaching and teaching are not emotional or unpracti- 
‘Oah for I teach what is ancient and strive to practice what I 
preach. And I claim that what I practise is capable of being 
practised by all, because I am a very ordinary mortal open to 
the same temptations and liable to the same weaknesses as the 
least among us. 
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Pbe success in South Africa was complete accortiing i 
[fidard then aimed at. And what is true of smaJl groups 
must be true of larger groups with correspondingly larger effort 
of the same type. 

1 have faith enough in my method to be able to prophesy* 
that posterity wUl consider the years 1920 md 1921 as amoug 
the most brilliant in the pages of India’s history, and among 
them the Bardoii ' somersault' the most briliiaot of all. The 
Bardoli decision has enabled India [to look the world square in 
the face and to hold up her head. With her creed in the 
Congeess constitution^ it was the only comet, bold and bonoar- 
able course for the nation to take. The battle for Swaraj was 
no camouflage. And if any suffered inyoluntarjly, they suffered 
because they played with fire. 

The participation in the Khilafat agitation has made both 
the parties strong and has resulted m a mass awakening which 
would have otherwise taken ages. If real unity js to come, it 
will come only by a due adherence to iny teachings. The 
present Hindu-Muslitn feuds and inter-Hindu feuds and even 
inter-Muslim feuds are a sign of the mass awakening. What 
we see happening today is nothing but the coming of dirt to 
the surface in the pnxress of purirication. Let the corresix)n- 
deijt watch the process going on in a sugar refinery, and he will 
understand my meapiog. This froth in the shape of feuds has- 
come to the surface only to be thrown gut in the end, 

I am imaware of the fact that Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyaji and the other leaders mentioned by the correspond 
dent are disgusted with my political philosophy. Of some at 
least I know to the contrary. But even if they are disgusted I 
hope that my faith will stand the strain of the disgust of ail the 
fnends whose opinion I have learnt to value and cherish. 

The corres|.K 3 ndent betrays his ignorance of the Loka-^ 
manya when he imputes to him policies which .1 know he was- 
never guilty of. I know that there were fundamental differen¬ 
ces between m hut not what the correspondent imagines. 
What we should learn from our heroes is not a slavish imita^ 
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ifheir actions which we may not know or underst; 
to assiniilate their braver}^ their great self-sacrifice, 
their equally great mriustry, their love cf their country hnd a 
steady pursuit of their own ideals. We make fatal blunders 
when without relevance or witnout adequate knowledge we 
copy their isolated actions. 

I hold that without the social reforms that I am advoca- 
tiag, thank Godt in common with many of our distinguished 
countrymen, Hinduism is in danger of perishing* 

The charkha is making steady progress in spite cf the 
correspondeut’s unbelief. The charkha work is my contribu¬ 
tion to the ocean of labour. 

When I receive addresses from municipalities, I claim, to 
remain untouched by the slaughter in the raiinicipal slaughter¬ 
houses. On the contrary their addresses give me an opportu¬ 
nity of preaching my doctrines to them, and 1 hn happy to 
say that they never resent them and some of them even adopt 
the suggestions I humbly place before them. 


22 nd DeceMber^ 1927 
OUR SHAME AND THEIR SHAME 
By M. K, Gandhi 

The long defeiTed Orissa visit has come to fill the bitter 
cup of sorrow and humiliation. It was at Bolgarh, thirty-one 
miles from the nearest railway station, that whilst I was sitting 
and talking with Dinabandn Andrews on the rTth instant, a 
man with a half-bent back wearing only a dirty loin i^loth came 
crouching in front of us. He picked up a straw and put it in 
his mouth and then lay flat on hts face with arms outstretched 
and then raised himself, folded his hands, bowed* out the 
straw, arranged it in his hair and was about to leave. I was 
writhing in agony whilst I witnessed the scene. Immediately 
the performance was onbhed, I shouted for an interpreter, 
asked the friend tOGOme near and began to talk to him. He 
was an ' untouchable ' living in a village six miles away, and 
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Bolgaih foar tbe sale of hb bad of faggots and havmg 
"Keard of me had come to see me. Asked why he should have 
taken tbe f ia his moath, he said that was to honour me/ 
I hung my head In shame. The price of honour seemed to me 
to be too great to bear, My Hindu spirit was deeply'wounded, 
I asked him for a gift. He searched a copper about his waist, 
* I do not want your copper, but I want you to give me some¬ 
thing better,* I said, " I will giv^e it,* he replied, I had ascer¬ 
tained from him that he drank and ate carrion because it was 
custom, 

' ‘ The gift 1 want you to give me is a promise never again 
to take the straw m your mouth for any person cm earth, it is 
beneath maa^s dignity to do so; never again to drink because 
it reduces man to the condition of a beast, and never again to 
eat carrion, for it t$ against Hinduism and no civilised tierson 
would ever eat carrion,* 

‘Butniy people wilt excommunicate tne, if I do not drink 
and eat carrion/ the poor mao said. 

* Then sutler excommunicatiao and if need be leave the 
village.* 

This down-trodden humble man made the promise. If he 
keeps tip.his threefold gift is more precious than the rupees that 
generous countrymen entrust to my care. 

This untouchability is our greatest shame. The humilia¬ 
tion of it is sinking deefier. 

But this never-to-be-forgotteo incident was only part of the 
shame and sormw. Never since the days of Champaran (in 
1916) have I witnessed such death dike quiet as I did on enteir 
iug political Orissa through Baupur, And I fear that tbe quiet 
of Orissa is worse than that of Charaparan, There was spirit 
in the ryots of Champaran after a few days* stay in their midst, 
I doubt if the Orissa ryot would respond so quickly, I was 
toM that the Zamindars, the Rajas and the local police had 
conspired to frighten the ryots out of coming near me, I had 
began to datter myself with the belief that the Rajas, the 
Zaoiindars and the pettiest police officials had ceased to distrust 
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The experiences of Orissa have chastened 
iisg^oo weak to £0 about much, I sent my friends among the 
people and ascertained the cause. They brought the news that 
people toldr on pain of punishinent, not to come ne^r me: 
or to take paft in any deraonsuation in my honour* Soch 
V/ ami Tigs have been Issued before and in other pioyinces^ but 
they have had little or BO effect in normal times such as these, 
t'he ryots in Orisa, hov?ever, seemed to me to be living in a 
perpetual state of fear and Hable to l>e acted upon by the slight¬ 
est attempt. 

Ibis is a shame both we and the foreign rulers have to 
share* It is true that the Rajas and Zamiodars and the petty 
officials are our own kith and kin* But the primary source of 
fright is in the rulers* Their system ts based on Vfrightfufness/ 
In the name of prestige they have competed somehow or othci- 
the tallest amongst us to bend low. They have intensified, 
where they have not created* demoralisation* They have known 
the existence of abject fear among the ryots* IJut they have 
done nothing to remove it and the causes* where they have act 
hugged the condition of things in the alleged interest of thdr 
rule* Whilst therefore they may not be directly responsible 
for the pathetic scenes I witnessed* they cannot be acquitted of 
a considerable share of responsibility for them. 

But our shame is greater. If we were strong* self-respect¬ 
ing and not susceptible to frightfulness, the foreign rulers would 
have been powerless for mischief* Those only who are suscep¬ 
tible to fear are frightened by others. And it has to bn confessed 
that long before the British adveni we were habituated to fear 
by our own Z^arnindars and Rajas, The present rulers have 
but reduced to a science what was in existence before in a more 
or less crude shape* The workers in Orissa have therefore to 
teach the ryot to shed the oppressive nervous timidity boideriog 
on cowardice. And this they will not do by s-,vcantig at the 
Zamindar, the Raja or the police officials. These latter become 
docile and even friendly w'heo they find that the ryot has 
unlearned the unmanly habit. 



POLITICAL PRISONERS 
By M. K, Gakdhi 


Lala Diinichand of Ambala has seat one a copy of the 
statemeht published by him in England about political prisoners 
who are undergoing ^incarceration in the various jails of India^ 
The statement contains nothing iie^^ for the Indian public and 
might easily have been fuller and more precise for the purpose 
intended by the author. In a covering note he administers to 
me a gentle rebuke for rarely meationiug these prisoners. If 
tSie absence of ir.ontion of these countrymen of ours means 
apathy or negligence on my part, the rebuke h well deserved. 
But I claim that I yield to no one in my desire to see these 
prisoners released. But the omission to mention these cases 
h deliberate, I hope that the pages of India do not con¬ 

tain many idle words. Whatever i$ Written m these pages has 
a definite purpose. Time was when J used to analyse these 
casi^ and expose the injustice done in many of them. But that 
was wherf I had faith in the Bdtish system and v;hcn I used to 
take piide m its ultimate goodness* Having lost that faith, I 
have lost also the power of making an effective appeal to the 
administrators of that feystem. I can no longer write about 
British fairplay and the British sense of justice. Oh the con¬ 
trary, I feel that the administrators are precluded by their 
system from dealing out fairplay or justice when their system 
is or seems to them to be In jeopardy. It is still passible, I 
admit, to secure justice from them when their system k not at 
stake iri any shape or form. But wheh that system is or is felt 
by them to be in danger they lose not only their sense of justice 
and fair-play^ but they lose thetr balance and no means appear 
to them to be too dishonourable or despicable tor adoption to 
sustain it, Dyerism and O^dwyerism were no isolated pheno¬ 
mena. Only I was blind to them before Jailianwala, As a matter 
of fact, they have been resorted to in all climes and at all times? 
whenever they have felt the need of them. 


POLITICAL PRISOKERS 

Ratisfied that the political prhomts who 
raint with or without trial, decormts or farcical, are 
so held in the interest of that system* The administrators 
would far rather discharge a murderer caught red'-haaded and 
found guilty of murder committed for private ends than dis¬ 
charge a political prisoner suspected of designs on their system 
espcdally if he the suspect is l^dleved to have violent means in 
view. 

It seems to me therefore to be waste of time and tnconsis^ 
tent with self-respect to make any appeal to the administrators 
in behalf of the political prisoners Lala Dumchaad has in view. 
And he has in mind the prisoners of the Gadr partyi the Pirn- 
jab Martial law prisoners and the Bengal detenus, ^ Nor need 
We be led astray by solitary discharges like that of 
SjY Subhas Bose. In spite of the agitation that was set on 
foot he w'Otildin all probability not nave been discharged if 
his precarious health had not come to the rescue. Indeed, have 
they not said in the plainest language possible that they were 
released purely on grounds of ill health ? Has riot Earl 
Winterton flatly declined to release the Bengal detenus in 
answer to the appeal to create a favourable atmosphere for 
their precious Statutory Commissiou ? 

Let those who still have faith in the system by all means 
make an appeal to the British sense of justice and fairplay. 

My course is clear. We have not yet paid anything like' 
adequate price for the freedom we would fain breathe. I 
therefore regard these ioiprisonmems as only a small part of 
the price we have to pay if we would have the freedom which is 
the birthright of man. And we shall have to march willing 
victims to the siaughter house and not helplessly like goat^ 
and sheep. We may do this violently or non-vioiently. The- 
way of violence can only lead us to a blind alley and must, 
cause endless suffering to unwilling ignorant men and women 
who do not know what freedom is and who have no desire to^ 
buy the valuable article. The way of non-violence is the 
surest and the quickest way to freedom and causes the least 
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anci that only to those whu are prepared for it^ 
indeed would gltadly court it. But‘Suifenag, intense, extensive 
and agonising there must be in e\'^ery ease. What we have 
gone through is but a sstupie of what is to come. 

Therefore the task l>efore those, who share my views 
fiflwat the inherent evil of the system, is to cease to appeal to 
the adeninistrators, and ceaselessly and with unquenchable 
faith in our cause and the means to appeal to the nation. Not 
until the nation has deveio[>ed enough strength to open the 
prison gates, can these prisoners be released with hoaOur and 
dignity for it and them. Till then let us with becoming 
patience and courage submit to the impnaonments of the 
prisotsera anct ourselves prepare joyfully to share their fate. 
We shall certainly not hasten the advent of freedom by appeal¬ 
ing tn deaf ears for mercy and thus unconsciously inducing 
ill the people a mentality that would dread prisons and the 
■gallows, JL-overs of fr^fedom have to learn to regard these as 
wlconie friends and deliverers* 
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THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
By M. K, Gandhi 

The special feature of Dr..Ansari"s S|X^ech was Us int^pse 
hunger for unity. He knevY that he was expected to bring it 
^ibout. And if any single person could do it was certainly 
Dr. Ansari. He accepted the highest honour in the gift of the 
nation because he had conhdetice in the, nation, the cause and 
himself. He certainly left no stone uti turned to achieve his 
ambition. Stars favoured him. Sjt* Srinivasa Aiyengar helped 
him by his very recklessness. No. other president would 
perhaps have dared as he did after the partial failure at Simla, 

But Sjt. Alyengar was not the man to shrink. He took Dr. 
Ausari, the Ali Brothers, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
others with him and with his accustomed impetuosity carried 
bis resolution. He was not committed to any formula. When 
the almosi fatal flaw in the resolution about the cow and music 
was pointed out and a substitute submitted, he whole-heartedly 
frankly and generously admitted the tinw and accepted the 
substitute as a great unprovL-ment on the original The 
Musatmans present rose to the occasion, and though not 
without some reluctance and hesitation at first, accepted the 
substitute without reserve. Pandit Malaviyaji had come with 
the full intention of accommodating himself to the general wish 
so far as it was possible for him. He knew and everybody 
realised that it was withiu power to block the way. He did 
not. True, he had many amendments which he considered 
were necessiiry but he was not going to resist the resolntion if 
bis acnendmeats could not be carried. Pandit Malaviyaji is 
thobably the oldest Congressman. His loyalty to the Congress 
so beyond compare. His patriotism is of the highest order, 
reut my Musalman friends have hitherto always belittled my 
raith iu his bmajides and nationalism as against cOKimuualisni* 

I have never been able to suspect either even where I have not 
been able to sliare his views on Hindu Muslim questions. It ^ 
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u=;refore a great jay to me that the All Brothers, war ml ir 
acclaimecJ his great speech oa the uaity resolutbn. So long a& 
Hindu arvd Musalmati leaders distrust one another’s motives 
speeches and actions, there can be no real unity in spite of 
perfect resolutions. Let us hope that the trust generated at 
the meeting 'will continue and prove highly infectious. 
Maul ana Mahomed Ali in hie joy over Malaviyaji's epfeech 
said that the Musalmans no longer wanted protection of mino¬ 
rities from Ear! Winterton for it could be better secured by 
MalaviyajL If there be one Hindu who cun guarantee such 
protection an behalf of Kind us it is Malaviyaji. But whether 
he can * deliver goods ’ or not, I would like the Maulana and' 
the other Musalmans andall nnnoritfes once for all to renounce 
the idea of expecting oi getting protection from a^third party. 
It were better, if such protection be not given voluntarily by 
the majority, to wrest it by force from unwilling hands than 
that a third party should be invited to intervene and should 
weaken and humiliate both and hold the natton under bondage. 
The greatest contribution of tiie Congress then to me was this- 
apparent change of heart. 

So far as the vast mass of Hindus a re-concerned they are 
interested only in the cow and music resolution. It w*as wholly 
bad in its original form. As it has hnaily emerged from the* 
Subjects Committee and passed, all that can be said for it 
that it is innocuous and that it if the best that co\iM be had at 
this stage of the national evolution. But I for one cannot 
enthuse over it. I cun only tobrate it as possible. Nevertheless^ 
it has great possibilities, if the appeal of the Congress pene¬ 
trates the hearts of Hindus and Musalmans and if each party 
spares the feelings of the other in terms of the claims advanced’ 
by each, peace is m sight and Swaraj within easy grasp. A 
deimite rcaHsation of the folly of iratricide and corresponding 
action will lx the best and the most dignified answer to Lord' 
Birkenhead's insolent flaunting of British might in the nation's 
face. 

It is, therefore, profitable to examine the meaning of the- 





appeal. I know what would spare the Hindus' J 
matter of th^ It is nothing short of complete 
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voluntary stoppage of cow-slaughter by Masalmans whether 
for sacrifice or for food. The H indu dharma will not be satis¬ 
fied if some tyraat secured by force of arms immunity of the 
cow from the slaughter. Islam in India cannot make a better 
gift to the Hindus than this voluntary sdf demaU And I 
know enough of Islam to be able to assert that Islam does nut 
compel cow-slaughter and it does compel its followers to spare 
and respect to the full the feelings of their neighbours whenever 
it ts humanly possible. For me, music before mosques is not 
OQ a par with cow-si a ugh ter. But it has assumed an import¬ 
ance which it would be folly to ignore. It is for the Musalmans* 
to say ivhat would spare Musalman feeliugs. And if cottiplete 
stoppage of music before mosques will be the only thing that 
will spare the Musalman feelings, it is the duty of the Hindus 
to do so without a moment's thought. If we are to reach unity 
of hearts, we must each be prepared to perform an adequate 
measure of sacrifice. 

If this much-to-be-desired consummation is to be reached 
Dr, Ansari will have to send out peace parties with definite 
instructions to preach the message and secure for it the 
approval of the masses. Have we sufficient energy for the 
mission, have we enough honest, industrious and willing mis- 
sionartes? Let us hope. 

Though I was not able to attend any of the Committee 
meetings, I could not fail to perceive that irresponsible talk 
and work were the order of the day. Indiscipline was not a 
rare feature. Resolutions involving great consequences were 
sprung upon the Subjects Cornmittee and readily accepted by 
that august body without much thought or discussion. The 
independence resolution that was rejected last year was passed 
almost without opposition, 1 know that its wwding was harm¬ 
less but in my humble opinion it was hastily conceived and 
thoughtlessly passed. 1 hope to deal with this resolution 
separately. {See page 5^5) 
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le boycott of British goiixis resolution was paS 
e^iually light heart. The Congress stultifies itself by 
repeating year after year resoiutioiis of this character when it 
knows that it is not capable of carrying tln^m into effect. By 
passing such resolutions we make an exhibition of our impo¬ 
tence, become the laughing-stock of critics and invite the 
contempt of the adversary* 

Let tne not be misimderstood The Congress has a perfect 
right to boycott British goods, if it so wishes. But as the most 
representative assembly in India, it has no right to expose 
itsdf to ridicule by using threats which it cannot carry into 
effect. I have singled out but two out of the several irrespon¬ 
sible resolutions passed by the Congress* 

The conception behind the Congress constitution was to 
make it the most representative and authoritative body in all 
India, and by its commanding voluntary obedience on the part 
of millions, automatically, almost imperceptibly, to replace the 
sham enslaving assemblies and councils and the other foreign 
machinery masquerading under the name of representative 
bodies. But the Congress cannot become the irresistible force 
it was and is intended to be, if its resolutions are ill-conceived 
and are to remain merely paper resolutions having no response 
from the people or having no correspondence to the popular 
wants and aspirations and if the members are not to observe 
the rules of discipline, decorum and common honesty. If they 
Only knew, it they would regard themselves as servants of the 
nation, the rjembers of the AlMndia Congress Committee have 
the rights- and opportunities of service equal to those of the 
members of any parUament in the world. But at the present 
moment we have almost sunk to the level of the schoolboys' 
debating society. 

The Working Committee is the nation a! cabinet. It has 
to enforce the resolutions of the Congress and the AllTiulia 
Congress Committee* It must therefore be the body responsi¬ 
ble for bringing before the A J.C.C. rcsolutjons required tor the 
attainment of the Congress goal. Any nou-official reioiutioa 
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jjtmg upoti the A. I- C- C, must be carefully scrutiuked afi 
^should have but a remote chance of passing, if opposed by the 
Working Committee. Every resolution, official 6r unofficial, 
must have behind it a working plan. When therefore an un¬ 
official resolution is brought forward, the sponsor must be pre¬ 
pared to disclose his plan of action if his proposal is to be 
accepted. A resahition proposing the establishment in every 
village of a free night school for its adult population has every¬ 
thing to commend itself to a body like the Congress* But if 
the proposer has no definite feasible plan of action' behind it, 
the A. 1, C. C, would be justified and bound to reject it sum- 
'marily. If then the Congress is to retain its prestige and 
usefulness, the members of the A. L C, C, will have to rerisc 
their attitude and realise their great responsibility* 

In my humble opinion the Reception Committee of the 
Congress at Madras committed a grave blunder by permitting 
and couatenaucing the so-called All-India Exhibition under its 
ae^is. That it received Government patronage and mprmafuf^ 
adds nothing to its merits, if it does not rob it of what Httle 
merit it otherwise might have had. The Congress Song ago 
outlived Government favours and frowns. The ideals, for 
which the Congress has been working since, say 1918 to go 
no further back, were almost all ignored ia the plan of this 
Exhibition* Let me point out what the AilTndia Exhibition 
contained. Among the pavillions were several assigned to 
foreign firms for exhibiting their wares, one assigned to machi¬ 
nery arid mechanical contrivances, some to textiles containing 
foreign yarn, others to foreign clocks and watches* There was 
little of Swadeshi, much of foreign and British goods about the 
Exhibition, and this in the name of and under the patronage of 
a Congress which promulgates the gospel of Swadeshi and 
which has on its programtne a boycott of British goods* There 
was haidly anything to interest or instruct the villagers. The 
Exhibition represented not the rural civilisation of India but 
the exp]oitin,g civilisation of the West. It was a denial of the 
Congress spirit and was in marked contrast to the Khadi and 
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.^^^<feshi Exhibitions of the past six years. The ^xtile Court 
seemed to have been designed to ridicule Khadi although the 
Congress still retains the Khadi franchise and lends its name 
to the activities of the All-India Spinners^ Association, As if 
the visitors were to be all English all the notices were printed 
in English, Here is one designed to belittle Khadi; 

** Feed the poor and work the able 
Let the charkha spin the weft 
And the mill the warp 
In this combination lies the solution/* 

Unless the author of this notice has a deliberately mischievous^ 
intention, be has demonstrated his ignorance of the evolution 
of Khadi, The fallacy of charkha weft and mill warp has 
been often exposed and refuted in these columns. Suffice it 
here to say that the charkha would have died a weli-deserved 
death if the policy of using charkha yarn for weft only had 
long continued. Experience has shown that the combination 
was bad in every respect. 

Here is another equally, if not more mischievous, poster:: 
To force a weaver to use handspun warp yarn 
Is like forcing him to fight a battleship with a knife,. 
To cut a weaver off from the best methods of work 
Is like cutting off his thumbs/' 

This poster betrays venomous prejudice against Khadi and 
ignorance of the art of weaving ttnd the condition of weavers* 
The writer forgets that all the world over, a time was when 
weavers took delight in using haudspun yarn both for weft and 
warp and that the art then exhibited by the weaver has never 
yet been excelled* The writer could easily have corrected 
himself by visiting the Khadi Court outside the precious 
Aihlodia Exhibiton Court. He would there have seen weavers 
actually working fairy tales on handspuu warp with the same 
ease and facility that they would have with td ill-spun yarn. It 
is easy of proof that whereas mdl-spun yarn must in time—not 
far off—kill out the weaver, handspuu yarn must revive and is 
reviving the weaver and has already rescued some of themi 
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a the butcher's trade and ciosut-cleaamg work* 
d-spinoers mean an addHian of one whole-time 
whole-time carder, not to mention more work for 
carpenters, blacksmiths, dyers, printers etc 

The coming into being of this foreign and anti-India spirit 
Exhibition under the Congress a^gts is an ocular and forcible 
denionstratioo, the irresponsibility to which I have already 
adverted, I do not think any Congressman deliberate^" coun¬ 
tenanced this white elephant. Want of thought, want of care, 
want of responsibility are answerable for — I cannot help 
calling—this scandalous creation. 

There was no doubt the ant of the Khadi Exhibition w'as 
happily thrown outside the elephant CourL Rumour has , it 
thdt the Madras Government would not have a Khadi Exhibi¬ 
tion inside the All-Jodra Court. It certainly suited me. For, 
having gained a knowledge of what this AU-India Exhibition 
'tvas, I would have found it dilRcult if not impossible even for 
opening the Khadi Exhibition to enter what was chiefly a 
foreign Court'--'a reminder of national humiliation. The |Chadi 
Exhibition on the other hand was, though like an ant, a work 
of indigenous art. It was a school for study and demonstra¬ 
tion of ihe potency of IChadi. There was beside it an Indian 
Fine Arts Court, a result of the devoted labours of Dr. J* H. 
Cousins. No doubt there were a few other things purely 
Indian or a result of Indian enterprise in this so-called All- 
lodia Exhibition. But they only served to entrap the umvary 
and as a shield for the predominant foreign show. 

Let future Reception Committees beware. 


Sih January, Ip 3 S 
IN MEMORIAM 
By M. K. Gandhi 

In the death of Hakim Saheb Ajmalkhaa the country 
has lost one of its truest servants* Hakim Saheb's was a many- 
sided personality. He was not merely an able physician who 
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srCti^ed his art as much for the rich as far the poor. 

a courtier patriuL Though he passed his time among 
potentates# be was a thorough-going democrat* He was a 
great Musalman and equally a great Indian* He lQ\red equally 
Hindus and Musalmans and was in turn equally respected and 
loved by both, Hindu Muslim unity was the breath of his 
nostrils. His later days were soured because of our dissen¬ 
sions. But he never lost faith in his country or his people* He 
felt that both the communities %vere bound in the end to unite* 
Having that uDchauguable faith, he never ceased to work for 
'inity. Though he took time, he finally threw in his iot with the 
nOE-co-operators and did not hesitate to put in peril his fondest 
and greatest creation, the Tibhia College* He loved this College 
with a passion which only those who knew him well could 
realise* In Hakimii I have lost not merely a wise aad stead* 
fast co-worker, I have lost a friend on whom I could rely in the 
hour of need, Hq was my constant guide in the matter of 
Hindu Muslim unity* His judgment, sobriety and knowledge 
of hurdan nature enabled him for the most part to give correct 
decisions* Such a man never dies. Though be is no longer in 
the flesh with us, his spirit shall be ever with us and calls us 
even now to a faithful discharge of our duty* And no memorial 
that we can raise to perpetuate his memory can be complete 
until we have achieved real Hindu-Muslim umtv% May God 
grant that we may learn to do through his death what we failed 
to do in his lifetime* 

■ But Hakimji was no idle dreamer* He believed in reali¬ 
sing his dream* As he realised his dream about medicine 
through the Tibbia College* so He sought partially to realise his 
political dream through the Jamia Milia, When this national 
university was almost on the point of dying, he, almost single- 
handed, carried out the plan of removing the institution from 
Aligadh to Delhi* But the removal meant more worry for him* 
He believed himself henceforward to bo specially responsible 
for the financial stability of the College* He was the principal 
man to find support for it either from his own pocket or by 
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coniribiitionB collected from personal friends. The i 
and indispensable memoriai that the nation cmi raise is 
to put the financial condition of^he Janiia on a stable basis- 
Both Hindus and Musalmans are and should be equally interes¬ 
ted in It, It is one of the four national universities still 
struggling for existence, the other three being the Bihar, Kashi 
and Gujarat Vidyapiths, When the Jamia was brought into 
being, Hindus subscribed liberally to it The national ideal has 
been kept intact in this Muslim institution* I commend to the 
attention of the reader the note prepared bySjt, Ramachandran 
out of his own experience covering over twelve months* In 
Principal Zakir Husain it has o learned Principal of liberal 
views and undoubted uatiouaiisnu The principal is ably 
assisted by a chosen staff some of whom have travelled abroad 
and possess foreign degrees. The institution has grown since 
its transfer to Delhi and if it is well supported, it promises rich 
results* There can be no doubt that it Is the duty of those 
Hindus and Musalmans who wish to honour the memory of 
nakim Saheb, who believe in the constructive side of non-co- 
operation and who believe In Hindu Musltni unity, to give as 
much financial assistance as is possible for them to give* Dr, 
Ansari, Sjt* Shdnivas Aiyengar, Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru have already issued an appeal in this 
matter, I am now trying through Principal Zakir Husain to 
find out the exact condition and placing myself in comspun- 
dence with Dr* Ansan, and as soon as I have collected enough 
information, I hope to lay it before the readers. In the mean- 
time I invite subscriptions so as not to lose time. The subs¬ 
criptions received will not be handed to anyone unless a proper 
commiUee is formed and an absolutely correct administration 
oi funds is assured. I do hope that Ilmdus and Musalmans 
will vie with one another to swell the subscription list. 
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KHADI EXHTBrnON, MADRAS 

1 remember having seen, when very young, EKhibitions 
which were hdd at Bombay and Allahabad in conaection with 
the Congress which was hddatUiose places in 1904 and 1910 
vespectiv^ely, and 1 also remember how I returned froip. the Ex¬ 
hibitions admiring the beautiful cycle and motor shows and the 
ma^e arranged for the fun of the visitors. The All-India in¬ 
dustrial Exhibition held under the {^gis of the Congress this year 
must, I am afraid, have left much the same impressioa on most 
of the people who visited it. There was very little in it that was 
indigenous, very little to represent th^ various cottage indus¬ 
tries of India, the bulk of the space being taken up by stalls 
set up by foreign engineering iirnis. Gandhiji called this 
Exhibition an elephant as contrasted with the Xhadi Exhibi¬ 
tion which he called an ant. The elephant and the ant are in 
their respective places equally harmless and useful, but here 
the elephant seemed to be designed to crush the ant. As ao 
American friend remarked, it was Mammon on one side and 
righteousness on the other. The one was intended to Interest 
the well-to-do customer to go in for machinery and dll the 
pockets of rich foreign niamifacturers, the other was intended 
to educate the poor in the one and only life-giving cottage 
industry of India, and to tempt the rich to help the poor in the 
only effective way. Apart from this obvious difierence in the 
aim and abject, the 'elepbaot' was poor even in point of 
arrangement and organisation and the little in it that was use¬ 
ful or of educative value was lost I a the useless litter that 
encumbered the vast space. 

The Khadi Exhibition was identical in conception with the 
Exhibition held at Bangalore some months ago and described 
ill these columns, but it w^as oa a larger scale. One missed in 
this Exhibition Shnraati Virumina, the queen of the Bangalore 
Exhibition, but the eye of the Exhibition, namely the blind old 
woman from Karnatak, was there spinning away the whole day 
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ijja^ferent to the admiring crowd around her. For educative 
"opaganda there were more charts and photographs in this 
Exhibition, challenging the attention of the student aodthe 
critic* and the demonstration of all the processes from ginning 
to weaving and printing was more thorough than at Bangalore* 

Miss Mithuhen Petit was there not onlywith her fine fabrii^s 
and beautiful little pincushions and other things of daily use, 
artistically done in fine Xhadi, but she had two ladies from her 
school to demonstrate the delicate embroidery and needlework 
that makes her fabrics so attractive. 

There were as usual competitions in highspeed spinning, 
high count spinning, takli spinning and carding with the hand 
bow, and it is worthy of note that the results were even better 
than the fine ones achieved at Bangalore, and some of the 
recipients of prizes were new in the field. To a student in¬ 
terested in the various processes the following results will be 
■very instructive: 

Among high speed prize winners the first prize was won 
by young Keshu Gandhi who broke all his previous records 
and spun 1400 yards of 87 p, c. uniformity and 74 p, c, test of 
counts in two hours. The second prize was won by Sjt. 
Deodhar who spun 1426 yards of the same quality but of 14]^ 
counts. 

Amongst the high count prize winners the first rank was 
taken by Sjt, Minakshisundaram who spun 3 19 yards of I Jo 
•r:ounts in two hours, the second by bjt Chokhalingam (with 
whom the readers of my Chettinad letter are familiar) who 
Spun 2t4 yards of 145 counts and the third by ICeshu Gandhi 
the fi-tst prhe vrinoer in the first competition who spun 346 
yards of ijy counts* These results are the highest yet achie¬ 
ved at the annual competitions. 

Among thespinners Sjt* Bajgopala Ganapati Shastri 
still held the field with his 160 yards per hour of 45 counts. 

The other prize winners also scored as high as 140yards of 
counts and 123 yards of 40 counts. 

Amongst the carders Sjt. Kantf Parekh broke his previ- 
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records by carding 26 tolas in one hour, and SJts- 
■pandit and Govindbhai Patel ran a close race with him 'with 24 
and 23 tolas per hour respectively. 

The number of stalls was naturally much larger than at 
Bangalarei the highest sale at om single stall per day being 
over Rs, 1,500,—a testimony to the bcreasing popularity of 
Khadi, and increasing capacity of the producers to satisfy all- 
tastes and fashions. The prettiest stall was Miss Petit’s, but 
the most attractive was the Punjab stall with its beautifully 
patterned dyed carpets and tablecloth which attracted every 
visitor. Of no less interest was a stall where a cabinet-maker 
bad exhibited very fine pieces of his furniture all upholstered 
in beautifully fine and artistic Khadi, the whole stall giving an 
idea of how a fashionable drawing room could be tastefully 
fitted up ia Khadi. 

It was a veritable sight to see how the different varieties 
of cloth e.rhibited attracted the attention of visitors not only 
from Burma and Ceylon, but of Europeans as well, and see^ 
med tu satisfy requiremeats of their purses as well as their 
aesthetic sense. Pandit Malaviyaji who in the midst of hi& 
numarous engagements found time to visit the Exhibition, and 
took particular care to visit every demonstration stall and 
every shop, could not contain himself with the admiration that 
lie felt for the work that was being done. *Let us stud our coun¬ 
try with numerous such exhibitions/ he said. ' Let u$ spread 
broadcast all the literature about Khadi in thousands anti 
hundreds of thousands of copies, and let ns have a Khadi show 
in every educational centre in India/ Seeing the blind spinner 
busy at her wheel the Panditji vvas deeply moved and said, ‘ I 
wish I could carry about vfflth me this old blind woman wher¬ 
ever J gOi and appeal to our apathetic countrymen to open 
their eyes and see w-hat the Khadi movement means/ That is- 
wdiat Gandhiji also said in effect when in his opening speech he 
appealed to all Congressmen to think of the skeletons of Orissa. 
Both wete appeals full of sorrow and sadness, coming from the 
stricken hearts of Pandhji and Gnncihiji which seemed to ex-- 



fd their countrymen, * Behoid Mid see if there be 
f \ike imio my sorroWr' 
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* THE POOR IN SPIRIT^ 

For over a year, practically, we have been like birds waa- 
deyngfrom their nests, and it was with a positive feeling^pf 
relief that we returned to the Ashram, Thanks to the decision, 
of the AUTndia Spinners' Association, the impending tours in 
February and March have been for the time being cancelled^ sO' 
ns to g^ive Gandhiji an unbroken period of quiet time at the 
Ashram, 

The quiet time, however, does not mean lack of work. It 
IS a time of' toil unsevered from tranquillity,* of communiogs 
with the inmates of the Ashram and of self-exainination. 
Among the many problems that we have to face in the Ashram 
one is that of malaria which visits us regularly every year after 
the end of the monsoon. Doctors have been cod suited as to 
the causes and the means of prevention, and one of the usual 
means suggested is protection from mosquitoes with the help 
of a mosquito-net, ' How can all afford a mosquito net ? Is 
there no means which the poorest can afford ? * Gandhi|i seems 
to have asked the doctors, who said there was one. That iS: 
keeping the body properly covered, and smearing the face w ith 
Kerosene oiL Gandhiji generally uses the mosquito-net, bu,t as 
soon as he saw that there was a poor man's remedy, he asked 
the net to be removed and has been smearing his face with 
Kerosene oil before bed time. * The poor inspirit' of the 
beatitudes are not the poor who cannot afford a thing, but those 
who, affording the thing, deny themselves its use because the 
poor cannot afford it. 

Another and much more forcible illustration occurred^ 
during the same week, ‘ I have to give yon this evening an in¬ 
stance of a folly of which three of us have an equat share,* said' 
Gandhi ji at one of our prayer meetings. 'Or rather my share 
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biggest inasm ucb as, L as the head of the Asbrar 
-‘^i^cted to be much mere vigilant than any one of you/ Many 
of us could not imagine what this would be. But he narrated 
it in vivid and, as he is wont to describe his mistakes, in ex¬ 
aggerated detail* Those who have seen Gandhij/s room in the 
Ashram will remember that between the wall which faces the 
river arid the roof there is a piece of lattice work* It is meant 
for ventilation, but it also lets in the sun’s rays slraighron 
Gn idhiji’s face* So be asked one of us to put something there 
as a screen. This friend asked another who immediately 
brought in the carpenter with a board* He naturally thought 
a shutter would be better than a screen, and asked if Gandhiji 
would like it* Gandhiji agreed, but soon after the carpenter 
b^gan his work, he seems to have perceived that he had not 
done the right thing* So he began to think aloud- He first 
told the friends who had been sharers in the mistake, then the 
ladies whom he meets every morning for half an hour, and 
finally the prayer meeting* ^ Now this is not what we who are 
pledged to poverty may do. It ought to have occurred tome 
-that a piece of cardboard or a piece of cloth woitld serve as 
w^ell as this shutter which costs a couple of rupees and three 
hours ^ labour for the carpenter* The cardboard or the piece 
of old cloth would have cost nothing and any one could have 
fixed it there with a couple of nails* It is in these simple little 
things that our creed is tested. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
for those who are poor in spirit* Let us therefore Learn at 
every step to reduce our needs and wants to the terms of the 
poor and try to be truly poor in spirit^* 

We have hymns every mcraing and evening, and usually 
it js Khare Shastri, our music teacher who conducts the prayer 
and sings the hymns* During his absence in Madras, however, 
Pandit Totaramji, who has a storcdiouse of Kabir's songs, had 
been conducting the prayers, and one morning he gave a v&ry 
sweet song which none of us had heard before. After the 
evening prayers Gandhiji asked the children, if any one could 
‘Say what song they had heard in the morning* None of 
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say, and that gave Gandfiiji an opportunity 
givirig US a brief sermon on prayer and on .the song itself. 

' Welb I do not remerabtT the exact words of the song/ lie 
said* * But no one can forget the substance of the soog. It is 
not only the music but the substance that has been haunting 
me the whole day. You do not come to prayer to listen to 
music, or to admire this man's or that xnan^s voice, but in 
order that you may carry with you for the day something from 
what you hear to guide and inspire you in all your actions. If 
we do not do so, all our prayer would be like sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal. What a great song was today's 1 Kabir in 
his homely telling w'ay has described the treasures of the hum¬ 
ble. It is not he that exalteth himselft but he that humbleth 
himself that shall see God, says Kabir* We have to be hum¬ 
ble like the ant and not proud like the elephant/ But I give 
the song itself: 

. * Only he who humbleth himself will find the Lord, 

*It is no use your going to the weaver with coarse yarn, 
and asking for fine cloth from him, 

‘ Hard earth is no use to the potter, unless he beats it into ’ 
very hue powder for clay. Then and then only can it be fit for 
the wheel, 

* An elephant will try in vain to pick up the grains of 
sugar scattered in grains of sand. But an ant will easily pick 
them up. Humble thyself therefore. 

For he who exalteth himself shall be crushed. But says ’ 
Kabir, he who humbleth himself shall find God/ 

The evening talk, whenever he gives one* is devoted to 
topics arising out of the everyday life of the members. The 
morning ones are almost always about some thought or other 
from the Gita. No elaborate comment. Just a few words or 
sentences on the chapter recited, to sec\'e as a sort of approach 
to the chapter. For instance Chapter Nine contains what 
I would describe as the healing balm for us afflicted morals-^- 
afflicted not only with physical ills, but with ills of the spirit. 
The chapter contains the promise of God to all erring mortals. 


9 
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eveB to those who irfay be ' bom from the very womb of' 
,Sin,* Those that’turn to Him shall have no cause to grieve. 
The chapter also shows that the Gita was written when 
mrna^hramct had ceased to exist in its pristine purity and had 
come to mean, as it does today, a classification of high and 
low. Let us forget that, and remember that the promise is 
gi/en to all apkh^ih Snduracharo even if they be steeped in sin. 
And when we are all steeped in sin, more or less, who 
dare cast the stone at whom? ‘Be thou certain, none 
.can perish, trusting Me/ says the Lord, bUt let it not be under¬ 
stood to mean that our sins will be washed away by merely 
vtrustlng Him without any striving. Only he who struggles 
hard against the allurements of sense objects, and turns in 
tears and grief to the Lord, will be comforted/* 

Again, Chapter Eleven and Twelve: ‘What can more 
forcefully turn one to God than this panoratnic vision of His 
multitudinous manifestations, and having thus prepared us for 
hhaktif the Lord gives us the essence of bhakii in the twelfth 
chapter whioh is so brief that any one can commit it to memory 
to call it to his aid in moments of trial/ 

Chapters Fourteen and Fifteen, 

“ Chapter fourteen and the threefold division of the quali¬ 
ties ol nature remind me of Henry Drummond’s book I read 
about 30 years ^go—The Natural Law in ih^ Spiritual World. 
The laws are numerous but they have bean broadly classified 
under three heads. The fourteenth chapter describes the laws 
to which man is subject and the fifteenth describes Puru- 
shottama the Perfect Man, The * ascent of man * is what we 
have to learn from these chapters. There is no man who is 
governed exclusively by one of the three gunas — sattua, rajas 
or tamas. We have each of us to rise to a statelin which we 
are governed predominantly by the saliva principle, until at 
last we rise beyond the three and are ‘ Perfect^Man/ I can 
think of an illustration from the physical world. Take water, 
which in its solid state remams on the earth; it cannot ascend 
nintil it is rarefied into steam. But ooce it is rarefied into 
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rises uf> in the sky where at last it is tr.msformecf- 
i^e>^loads which drop down iuthe form of rain and fructify 
and bless the earth. We are ail like water, we have to strive 
so to rarefy ourselves that all the ego in us perishes and we 
merge in the infinite to the eternal good of all** 

One of the candidates for the Khadi service went i a one 
day With his own ailment. He said he was very much prone 
to anger and he wanted to cleanse himself with fasting. 'I 
w^arn you,* said Gandhiji, ‘ that fasting is not always a penance 
for sins. Humble surrender to God is the only escape from 
sin, and all fasting except when it is undertaken to help that 
surrender h useless. I would suggest a better remedy. Go 
and apologise to the man you were angry with, ask him to 
prescribe the penance for you and do that. That will be much 
better expiation than fasting.* The friend went and did like¬ 
wise, But what should the mao who has been wronged do in 
this case? Simply forgive? Forgiveness, we habeen told, 
is the oraament of the brave, hut what is that forgiveness ? 
Passivity ? Taking the bldw lying down ? Is that the meaning 
-of resisting not evil ? 

This w'as the subject of a talk one evening and 1 summa¬ 
rise it briefly: "This talk of passive non-resistance has been 
the bane of our national life. Forgiveness is a quality of the 
soul, and therefore a positive quality. It is not negative. 
‘Conquer aoger/ says Lord Buddha, ^by non-auger/ But 
what is that / nou-ahger ? * It is a positive quality and means 
the supreme virtue of charity or love. You must be roused to 
this supreme virtue which must express itself in your going 
to the aogrj' mao, ascertaining from him the cause of his 
anger, making amends if you have given any cause for offence 
and then bringing home to him the error of his way and 
convincing him that it is wrong to be provoked. This con¬ 
sciousness of the quality of the soul, and deliberate exercise of 
it, elevate not only the man but the surrounding atmosphere. 
Of course only he w^ho has that love will e,xercise it. This 
love can certainly be cultivated by incessant striving." M, D. 
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MYSORE GOVERNMENT’S KHADI CExMTRE 



Bv M. K. Gandhi 

The Mysore Government have taken up an experiment im 
production and have started work in real earnest at a centre 
called Badanval, taking advantage of help from the A. I. S. A, 
in regard to workers and plan of work. Sjt. RajagopalacharL 
has received a letter from one of the workers from which the- 
following interesting account of progress of work is extracted^ 
It shows how easily Khadi spreads if the work is started on. 
right lines in rural areas where the need for a supplementary 
occupation is keenly felt: 

"300 spinners have received ad van ces from us in the 
shape of cotton or cash to buy the same while 100 otiiers- 
have been supplying yarn without having received any 
advance. The average liability of each spinner is Re. I- 
The spinning area has extended to the interior towards- 
Gandlupet Taluk up to some fifteen miles south of 
Badanval. The Badanval spinniag circle has now develop¬ 
ed into an ellipse which necessitates the opening of a 
second spinning focus; else it is difficult to keep tho 
balance. Two thirds of the quantity of yarn that is being, 
collected now flows into Badanval from an area which had 
never been thought of by the founders of this circle. In 
fact, if anything like a survey had been effected before 
hitting upon Badanval as the centre, they should have fixed 
the centre somewhere between Badanval and Gundlupet. 
But all this rearrangement cannot be eflected immediately.. 

“The following statement will explain the present con¬ 
dition of the work: 

As on Hov, 30th As on Deo, 26th 

No. of villages to which 
we have extended 

our operations 2$ 40 

No. of spinners 230 400 
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produced Rb. i6q (lbs. 2i2) Rs, $0z ( 

Cloth produced Rs, 145 (380 yds.) Rs. 445 (825 yds.) 

Weekly eainiogs of spinner 0—9—0 

Weekly earnings of weaver 3— 

^'We have not yet made suitable arrangement for 
bleaching. This hinders the immediate disposal of our 
Khadi, We are trying to get over this diflSculty. 

“Cotton has never been and will never be a money 
crop in this area. There is no e^enaive cultivation. Next 
year every spinner is sure to stock her own cotton to feed 
her spindle and her buffalo with. While the lint converts 
itself into thick warm dupatii^ the seed converts itself into 
nice butter which fattens the luxurious city foik_ 1 do 
not know whether Huniangad butter and Nunjangad Khadi 
will appeal to the taste of the Bangalore folk in the same 
degree, 

“We are going to Gundlupet area in a couple of days 
and we shall return after a week/^ 


I2th Janu^ry^ 1^28 
INDEPENDENCE v. SWARAJ 
Bv M. K, Gandhi 

IP 

It is said that the Independence resolution is a fitting 
answer to Lord Birkenhead. If this be a serious contention, 
we have little notion of the answer that we should make to the 
appointment of the Statutory Cominission and the circum¬ 
stances attending the announcement of the appointment. The 
act of appointment needs, for an answer, not speeches however 
heroic they may be, not declarations however brave they may 
be, but corresponding action adequate to the act of the British 
Minister, his colleagues and his followers. Supposing the 
Congress had passed no resolution whatsoever but had just 
made a bonfire of every yard of foreign cloth in its possession, 
and induced a like performance bn the part of the whole nation. 
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, hsvc been some aoswer» though hardly adeciuatef 
the act of appointment meaus. If the Congress douM 
have brought about a strike of every Goveromeat employee 
beginning with the Chief Judges and ending with the petty 
peons, not excluding soldiers, that act would have been a fairly 
adequate answer. It would certainly have disturbed the com¬ 
fortable equanimity with which the British ministers and those 
concerned are looking upon all our heroics. 

It may he said this is merely a counsel of perfection which 
I should know is not capable of execution, I do not hold that 
view. Many Indians who are not speaking today are undoubt¬ 
edly preparing in their own manner for the happy day when 
every Indian now sustaining the system of Government which 
holds the nation in bondage will leave the denationalising 
service. It is contended that it is courage, it is undoubtedly 
wisdom, to restrain the tongue whilst one is unprepared for 
action. Mere brave speech without action is letting off useless 
steam. And the strongest speech shed its bravery ,vhen in 
1920 patriots learnt to court imprisonment for strong speeches. 
Speech is necessary for those who are dumbstruck. Restraint 
is necessary for the garrulous. The English administrators 
chaff us for our speech and occasionally betray by their acts 
their contempt of our speeches and thereby tell us more effec¬ 
tively tliaa by words *Act if you dare*' Till we can take up 
the chaUcnge every single threatening speech or gesture of ours 
Is, in my opinion a humiliation^ an admission of impotence, I 
have :&een prisoners in chains spitting frothy oaths only to 
provide mirth for their gaolers. 

Moreover has independence suddenly become a goal in 
answer to something offensive that some Englishman has done? 
Do men conceive their goals in order to oblige people or to re* 
sent their action? I submit that if it is a goal, it must be 
declared and purtsued irrespective of the acts or threats of 


others.. 

Let us, therefore, understand what we mean by 
independence. EnglaDd, Russia, Spain, Italy, Turkeyp 
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utan have all their indepetidence. Which 
do we want ? I must not be accusied of begging 
the question. For if I were told that it is Indian independence 
that is desired, it is possible to show that no two persons* will 
give the same definition. The fact of the matter is that we do 
not know onr distant goal. It will be determined not by our 
^definitions but by our acts, voluntary and involuntary. If we 
are wise, we will take care of the present and the future will 
take care of itselL God has given ns only a limited sphere 
of action and a limited vision. SuflOlcieot unto the^ day is the 
good thereof. 

I submit that Swaraj js an all-satisfying goal for all time. 
We the English-educated Indians often unconsciously make 
the terrible mistake of thinking that the microscopic minority 
of English-speaking Indians is the whole of India. I defy any 
one to give for independence a common Indian word intelHgible 
to the masses. Our goal at any rate may be known by an 
indigenous word understood by the three hundred millions. 
And we have such a word in Swaraj first used in the name of 
the Nation by Dadabhai Naorojk It is infinitely greater than 
and includes independence. It is a vital word* It has been 
^nctified by the noble sacrifices of thousands of Indians. It 
is a word which, if it has not penetrated the remotest cornet 
of India, has at least got the largest currency of any similar 
word. It is a sacrilege to displace that word by a foreign 
importation of doubtful value. This independence resolution 
is perhaps the final reason for conducting Congress proceed¬ 
ings in Hmdustani and that alone. No tragedy like that of the 
independence resolution would then have been possible. The' 
most valiant speakers would then have ornamented the native 
meaning of the word Swaraj and attempted all kinds of defini¬ 
tions. glorious and inglorious. Would that the independents 
would profit by their experience and resolve henceforth to work 
among the masses for whom they desire freedom and taboo 
English speech in its entirety in so far as mass meetings such 
the Congress are concerned. 
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FersofiaJIj 1 crave not for ' inciepencience/ which I mt 
uaderstaiKi, but I long for freedom from the Euglisb yoke. I 
would pay any price for it. I would accept chaosi in e^change^ 
for it. For the English peace Is the peace of the grave. Any* 
thing would be better than this living death of a whole people. 
This Satanic rule has well-nigh ruined this fair land materially,, 
morally and spiritually* I daily see its law courts denying * 
justice and murdering troth. I have just come from terrorisfid 
Orissa. This rule is using my own countrymen for ks sinful 
sustenance, 1 have a number of affidavits swearing that in 
the district of Khurda acknowledgments of enhancement of 
revenue are being forced from the people practically at the 
point of the bayonet. The unparalleled extravagance of this 
rule has demented the Rajas and the Maharajas who,, unmind¬ 
ful of con sequences, ape it and grind their subjects to dust. In- 
order to}protect Its immoral commerce this rule regards no 
means too mean, and in order to keep three hundred millions 
under the heels of a hundred thousand it carries a military 
expenditure I which is keeping millions in a state of semi-starva* 
lion and fjpllutiitg thousands of mouths with intoxicating 
liquor. 

But my creed is non-violence tinder all circumstances* 
My method is conversion, not coercion ; it is self-soffering, not 
the suffering of the tyrant. I know that method to be infaiiible* 

T know that a whole people can adopt it without accepting it 
as its creed and without understaDding its philosophy. People 
generally do not understand the philosophy of all their acts*. 
My ambition is much higher than independence. Through the 
deliverance of India, I seek to deliver the socalled weaker 
races of the earth from the crushing heels of Western exploi¬ 
tation in which England is the greatest partner. If India 
converts, as it can convert, Englishmen, it can become the 
predominant partner in a world commonwealth of which 
England can have the privilege of becoming a partner if she 
chooses. India has the right, if she only kiiew^^of bciconilng the 
predominant partner by reason of her numbers, geographical 
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and culture inherited for ages. This is big talk I 
For a fallen India to aspire to move the world and 
protect weaker races is seeraingly an impertinence* Butin 
explaining my strong opposition to this cry for independence, 
lean no longer hide the light under a btjshel. Mine is an 
ambition worth living for and worth dying for* In no case do 
’I want to reconcile myself to a state lower than the best for 
fear of consequences* It is therefore not out of expedience that 
1 oppose independence as my goal I want India to come to 
her own and that state cannot be better defined by any single 
word than Swaraj, Its content will vary with the action that, 
the nation is able to put forth at a given moment, India's 
coming to her own will mean every nation doing Iike%vise, 
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A Sindbi friend writes: 

I am enclosing herewith a civtting from the Sind 
Observer of Karachi wherein you will find your name 
among others used in support of medicines sought to be 
popularised and sold through the medium of such adver¬ 
tisement, 

“ I can hardly believe you could have spoken or written 
,appreciativdy of the medicines, mixtures, pd!s or p&tions 
of the pharmacy in question, 

“ I hope you would write in Yowig India about this 
matter/' 

I have seen the advertisement too. It is taking an tmlaw- 
ful liberty with my name and I doubt not the names of other 
leaders. It is remarkable the freedom these pharmacies take 
in order to find custom for their wretched traflSc, In my 
opinion this use of names of persons without their permission 
is an iUegality punishable in law. Since as a non-co-operator 
I.may not seek the protection of the law, I must be satisfied 
-with warning the public against being misled by the use of my 
name in connection with any drug whatsoever. My disbelief 
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drags in general is as strong as ever notwithstanding the 
very limited use by me in recent times of one or two com¬ 
paratively harmless and well-known opening drugs and <jiiinine. 
I have no deatre to see pharmacies moitiplied in this country. 
I would rather see people freed from the slavery of drugs, 

M.K.a 


I^th Janm?yf ig28 

MADRAS JCHADI EXHIBITION 
By M. K. Gakdhi 

Mr, Polak being in Madras during the Congress week, X 
invited him to visit the KUadi Exhibition and give me his 
criticism. He has now sent me a letter from which I take the 
following extract: 

*' I hnei myself unable to give you any real summary 
of my views on the Exhibition, first, because I was there 
too short a time^ secondly, because there was no adequate 
guide to the work, and thirdly, because of ray defective 
knowledge of the subject. The following must therefore 
serve inadetiuately, The site was bad, owing to its being 
partly bounded by an open ditch in which either nmning 
or stagnant water stood. The inconvenience must have 
been considerable. Owing to the open nature of the Exhi^ 
bition, dust must havefreq_uently swept over both visitors- 
and stalls. Because of the very nature of the Exhibition, 
and the strong sunlight, there could be very little display 
of goods and therefore there was not much to catch the 
eye, unless one specially looked out for particular things., 
I think that this is a distinct defect, where so much in 
this country depends upon an appeal to the eye- The 
usual propaganda, through charts, diagrams and maps^ 
was good, but might have been and might be considerably 
better. The simpler the appeal and the larger the scale^ 
the more success with the maltitude. 

Again I think it would have been better if products^ 
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been arranged according to kind thaa accordii 
iT^trict, if this had been poSEible. Thus, plain cloth all 



together; plain block-‘pnnted doth ditto; coloiired-priiited 
dothp ditto; dyed cloth, ditto; and so on. Then it would 
have been possible better to compare like things from 
diiferent areas, and one could better have judged where 
one district excelled and another lagged behind* 

“ On the other hand, I found an immense advance in 
quantity and quality of production from wdiat I had been 
led to expect* There was a remarkable variety of product 
both in quality and iu kind, and this seems clearly to indi^ 
cate that tha demand is growing and is being supplied* 
By the way, ! hope that indigenous vegetable dyes will be 
encouraged to the exclusion of imported artificial ones. 

1 was told that Khadi did not take vegetable dyes as 
as the latter* 

'' I am sure that Khadi has come to stay ; but I 
believe that it is only by eiicouragement from the higher 
classes that the populace will take to it generously. The 
only way to get the higher classes genuinely to interest 
themselves in the matter—for patriotism and self-interest 
are not often bed-fellows 1—^is to give them beautiful and 
artistic things of good quality from their point of view* I 
don’t believe they will adopt yours, except verbally and to 
please you* Unless Khs»di can be as cheap, as good, as 
satisfying for all needs, as the machine product, you wlii 
have a losing fight except in so far as you are content tQ 
have a cottage industry for self-dothing adjunct to agri¬ 
culture* 

“ These few thoughts—that you will probably and 
rightly discard as the superficial views of an egotistical 
and iiUinformed amateur^—occur to me but as I promised 
to send you them, there they are/’ 

Though the criticism is not a considered opinion, it will be 
useful to the organisers of future exhibitions* I do not share 
the view :h;:t educated Indians will not patronise Khadi unless 
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have it supplied to thorn or the same terms as niaclft 
ade cloth as to price, quality, diirabjlity &c. Whilst they do 
expect a particular standard to satisfy their artistic taste they 
are gladly paying extra cost, and are by no means insistent on 
equality with machine-made cloth in point of quality,* 

The knowledge that Khadi supports the poorest of the 
land who would otherwise be without such support is a great 
determining factor with the educated and weil-to-do classes in 
buying Khadi, But that of course is no reason for Khadi 
producers to be remiss in their attempt to improve the quality. 
Indeed the advance made in this direction is highly encourag¬ 
ing. The workers are not going to be contented with anything 
less than the excellence that Khadi had when there was 
no machine-made cloth and which no machine has been yet 
able even to equah 
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GUJARAT VIDYAPITH CONVOCATION 
By M, K. Gandhi 

The Vidyapkh continues to show a decline in point of 
numbers^ 15 primary schools having been disafBliated during 
the past year for their inability to comply - with the spinning 
and Khadi coaddions. The attendance at the Mahavidyalaya 
too shows a steady decline \ from over 50 the number is now 
reduced to It may be therefore impertinence to describe 
as a university an institution having but a few schools contain^ 
ing a few thousand boys afhliated to it and a college containing 
less than so boys. But'university Tike independence is an 
elastic term open to anybody to appropriate or mis-appropri- 
atcaiidwe frankly confess that to call the Vidyapjth a 
university is a misappropriation. Vidyapith therefore ia the 
only correct term to use carrying with it no reproach^ It 
merely means a seat of Jearuing which may hold from one to 
one million pupils. The term ' university' immediately sets 
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I thinking* of the big foreign growth that has 
posed on India. If we speak of national institutions 
as universities, we are likely to forget the deaatianalising 
associations uf these foreign universities and may use their 
hugeness as our measure and then be despondent to find ours 
'to be small and umaspiring, Bixt the report that the Regis-^ 
trar read, if it showed a decline in numbers, showed also with 
pride that it was the effort at national education that- had enabl¬ 
ed Vallabhbhai Patel to carrj" on the marvellous organisation of 
flood relief. No wonder therefore that the following address of 
Dinabandhu C, F. Andrews who was invited to deliver the 
Convocation address deeply touched the audience. The pathos 
and deliberation with which he read it lent an added force to 

It: 

** When the call suddenly came to me, through your Chati- 
cellor and Vice-Chancellor, to deliver this year the Convoca¬ 
tion address at the Gujarat Vidyapith, one subject was 
uppermost in my mind, namely the shock that came to us all 
in the unexpected death of Hakim Ajmat Khan. 

He was one of the truest friends I have ever had in my 
life. For nearly a quarter of a century we had been intimately 
associated together. Therefore, the thought suddenly dashed 
upon me, that f could not better bring home to my audience 
today the essential qualities of National Education than by 
making the personality of Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi the 
centre of tny subject, 

'' For it is almost a truism that education can never pro¬ 
perly be studied in the abstract, as if it were merely a system. 
The best part of our education comes from the impact of per¬ 
sonal character at the impressionable age of youth, I have 
long ago forgotten the classical lectureti, that I attended at 
Cambridge; but I can most vividly remember, even today, the 
saintly presence and child-like faith of Sir George Gabriel 
StokeSj the profoimdest physical scientist of his own generation 
.and the humblest servant of God, He made nie» when I was a 
mere boy, the friend of his old age. To sit silently in bis pre« 





was the most impressive university educatioa 
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*' HoWt then, can I bring to you^ quite simplyr even in ^ 
rejected light, the personality of Hakim Ajmal Khan, which 
impressed me so much in what I might call the Indian side of 
my education ? JLet me try in a few words. He revealed to 
me the true type of a great soul. He gave to mo* when I first 
came to India at the beginning of the present century, a very 
high ideal of what India stood for among the nations of man* 
Eind, He was the heir of a lofty tradition in Islam,—the 
MoghuUraditTon of old Delhi. Ar-iong the religious civiHza- 
tioDs of the world, that have still within them, in our own 
time^ the active living power to produce great personaUties, 
Islam stands out in the vangu ard of modern history. Ther^e 
are qualities in it, for character building, that are unique. 
They may be found, in different types, in different countries 
^nd cities. 

In Delhi, this Muslim tradition had come into intimate 
touch with Hindu ideals. A fruitful synthesis had residtedi- 
The singular perfection of the poetic thought of Kabir, Dadu, 
N^nak is parallel to the beauty of the architecture of the Ta> 
htahaL They represent a unity of life, an excellence that has. 
penetrated the thought of a whole people. The more I study 
the Moghul period, the deeper becomes the sense of this im¬ 
pression of unity between Hindu and Musalmsm, strengthen¬ 
ing and purifying Ixjth religious faiths. Kot only have I been 
able to trace this histoncally, but also 1 have had the good 
fortune to be able to see it exemplified among my own personal 
friends in Delhi, of whom Hakim . 4 imal Khan was the oldest. 
The tradition has not yet passed away i and in Dr. Ansari, th^ 
President of the National Congress, the Indian Nation has 
rightly chosen, at this critical hour, the one man who could 
lead us forward into that haven of freed ora about v;hich the 
Poet prays that this country may awake. 

Hakiin Ajmal Khan, from childhood onwards, moved 
about and had his being in this environment of old Delhh with 
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and gentle kindness* its dignity and c: 
It-^tfrmed the aH-sufficient foundation of his own early tram- 
ing. It fashioned, as nothing else could do, his character, 
giving him an innate nobility, of spirit. It made him,— 
what we all felt in hun,—the perfect gectienian, loved 
by the Hindu and Muslim poor of Delhi as a healer 
, and a saviour. His father and grandfather had held the 
same position in the city. Often I have gone to see him 
and watched him hour after hour while he attended to the sick 
and dying. The poorest of the poor, Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, 
Christian, were alike regarded as his own children. There are 
some Indian Christians' in Delhi, drawn from the depressed 
classes, I have seen them coming in their simple trust to 
Hakim Ajma! Khan with the certainty that be would give as 
much care and attention to their sufferings as he would to the 
royal patients who used to ask for his medical aid* As I have 
watched hirai the picture has come to me, from the Gospels, of 
one about whom it was written : ‘ When eventide was comCr 
they brought to Him out of the city the sick and infirm and 
diseased and He healed them all/ While I have seen Hakim 
Ajmal Khan in his court-yard near the Chatidni Chowk, with 
the very poorest round him, I have had (let me say it with ail 
reverence) the vision of the Christ* 

“There was a dignity about everything he said and did. 
This was so natural to him, because his home, his religion, hii 
social environment, were all of one piece. He was not jerked 
about, as he grew up, from one civilization to another, at one 
time half western, at another time almost violently eastern by 
reaction. He was never blown about by every passing fashion 
of the hour* His life grew silently upward, like a tree, that 
roots itself firm and strong in mother earth* He was very 
deeply grounded in the tradition and culture of his own country. 
He had access, at his very door, to the highest that Islam and 
India had to give him, and he made use of this to the full* It 
became, as it were, the very air he breathed; it was his life 
force, drawn from without and also working from withm* 
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I thinks is the reason why Hakim Ajmal 
, One of the strongest supporters of Indian National 

Education,- edncationi that is to say, rooted and grounded in 
the very soul of India herself. Indeed, it may be said with 
strict adherence to the truth, that he actually sacrificed his own 
life in order to foster and promote this higher type of education* 
For not only was the Tibbia at Delhi his own creation, but the 
Jamia Milia also, when transferred to Delhi, became the 
object of his special devotion. He wore himself out in his 
efforts to help each institution and to keep things going. It 
has been a great joy to me to read that your Chancellor, with 
characteristic all-embracing love, in this time of national 
sorrow, has received the Jamia Milia into his own arms 
to bless it, making this a pious act of memory towards 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, whose death the whole Indian nation 
mourns. 

Let me tell a story of a visit that I recently paid to the 
Janiia Milia. One of my old pupils, Ramachandra, who is well 
known and loved both in Shantiniketan aM Sabarmatu took 
me there to sp>eak to the students. It was a privilege to share, 
even for a short time, their poverty and sacrifice in the cause ot 
a great ideal The teachers and students were of one heart 
and one soul, sharing their common life of poverty as brothers. 
The library, with its valuable books, was their one costly 
treasure; and their pride in It was delightful to witness, 
ShaDtiniketaa came into my mind at once, where the 
library forms the centre of our own aspirations and is the 
pride and care of our Gurudev Rabindranath Tag ore. 

‘'Whenever I go from the Jamia Milia to Sabarmati, and 
from Sabarmati to SbantmiketaUf I feel the same spirit of sacri*- 
fice abroad. We are living today in India in one of the great 
Ages of Faith,—such a period as that which saw the birth of 
Nalanda audTaxila of old. My own mind goes back for its 
parallel to that wonderful Thirteenth Century in Europe, when 
S* Francis of Assisi sang bis songs of joy at the beauty of all 
creation; when Giotto painted his marvellous pictures; when 
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his imitiortal epic of the purification of the butB. 
sbuttill it attains the beatific vision, 

me describe to yon the early beginnings of my own 
college at Cambridge, which was a Franciscan Foundation, 
Truly faith in those days wrought miracles, and removed 
mountams of difficiilty. Lady Valence Mary of Pembroke, our 
pious foundress, was devoted to the Franciscan Order, Her 
husband was tragically killed during the tournament, held on 
her wedding day, and she built Pembroke College in his me¬ 
mory. She established it, at first, simply by erecting twelve 
huts, made of wattle and thatch, on the hanks of the river Cam. 
There, in the beginning, she gave a yearly inconie to twelve 
Franciscan scholars with th'^ir pupils. All this happened six 
hundred years ago; and we reioice that from our Alma Mater 
of Pembroke College have gone forth poets, such as Edmund 
Spenser and Thomas Gray; martyrs, like Ridley and Bradford; 
statesmen, like William Pitt; and scholars, like Edward Gran¬ 
ville Brofwne, who died last year,—the one, perhaps, that did 
more to represent the truth and nobility of Islamic culture to 
the West than any other man of our own times, 

"This period, in which we live, i$, as I have said, another 
age of faith in India. The faith of Rabindranath Tagore, 
sacrificing all the riches of bis genius to give life to his own 
Shantiniketan; the faith of HrAim Ajmat Khan, establishing at 
such a cost the Tibbia andjamia Milia at Delhi; the faith 
of Mahatma Gandhi, building up his own Ashram at Sabar- 
jnati and also this Gujarat Vidyapith,—all this has its historic 
counterpart in what I have just related about the early begin¬ 
nings of my own college; it has also its parallel in every page 
of Indian History, It corresponds to that grand definition of 
faith, which says, "Now Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen/ 

‘"Brothers and sisters, I cannot carry my great subject any 
further, I have given you a glimpse only into the heart of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and what he stood for- ‘He endured as 
seeing him who is Invisible/— Invisible God, whom we call by 



names, but who is ever the Sbantam^ Shivam, Advauam, 
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InSia, for countless ages, has set out as a pilgrim on her search 
for the One. She has laid aside the riches and the glory of 
the world and taken up the robe of Sannyasa, in her search for 
^theOne, Others who are satisfied with earthly riches may 
despise her; but we, who can besatisfled with Dothing but the 
Truth itself, shall reverence even the tattered and the worn 
vtobe in which our own indigenous centres of ie^irning veil 
themselves today* Their, very poverty will be our joy, our 
pride* For in their hearts is ever echoing the music of the 
love-song pf the Eternal/' 

He added a few words by way of a personal appeal to the 
graduates and laid stress on brahmach^irya. Passions he said 
were to be conquered by a deeper passion, n e., passion for 


^God. 


At the end of the proceedings a portrait ot Acharya Gid- 
wani was unveiled by Gandhiji who alluded to the great sacrifice 
made by him when he first joined the Vidyapith and made its 
.existence possible* fl 


igih January, xgzS 
TO *NO CHANGEES' 
By M, K* Gandhi 


I see that the news that there was to be at Sabarmnti a 
meeting of *No Changers’ some time this month has fouriid its 
way to the press* Perhaps this was inevitable. But I am 
sorry to have to inform all concerned that the idea has been 
■ dropped for the time being at any rate. Many ‘No Changers' 
ha/e been long suggesting such a meeting with a view to the 
formation of a programme and a general interchange of views. 
The demand became insistent at Madras when the *No Chan¬ 
gers’ who attended the Congress felt that on several resolutions 
they should have a definite joint policy and that they should be 
able to act as a distinct party within the Congress. Though 1 
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enamoured of the idea of forming, a party^ I was 
to the calling of a meeting of'No Changers* for the 
purpose of disca^sion. But as I carae to the drafting of a 
cireuiar kttcr, I saw that it was a difiicult performance and it 
was an equally difficult thing to select the names of invitees, I 
found both to be hopeless tasks. On going into the thing 
deeper I found that the conveniug of such a meeting might 
embarrass Dr. An sari and make the working of the national 
programme of boycott more difficult by drawing the attentiou 
oi the country away from the boycott and distracting it by & 
discussion of matters that may well await a better opportunity. 
I discovered further that the formation of a *No Change* party 
without me in it was not likely to function fully and vigorously 
60 long as I was alive^ available and retained a fairly healthy 
and active rjind. And the idea behind the suggested meeting 
was to form a party in which 1 need not take any part. It may 
be theoretically possible, but in practice reference would always 
.be made to me for opinion on many matters, which opinion 
would be more likely to be faulty than it would be if I was 
present at the discussion from which the matters for opinion 
might have risen. These considerations made me iodine to 
■the view that the meeting might at least be postponed. Vallabh- 
bhai with v^hom I first shared my revised opinion agreed with 
me. Other friends came to the same conclusion on other and 
independent grounds. The idea of the meeting therefore re¬ 
mains under suspension forthe time being. 

I hope that the suspension will not disappoint the' No 
Ohangers.* I am oofc sure that it is not a better arraugemenri 
Whilst non-co-operation as a national programme is partial¬ 
ly suspended, individual non-cooperators have an opportunity 
of testing the strength of their faith. Their faith will be all the 
stronger standing alone without the warmth of a party. 
When anything assumes the strength of a creed which non- 
co-operation must be with those who stillireuiain true to it, it 
becomes seif-sustained and derives the needed support from 
within. Let us also have faith in the country that when a for- 
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movement becomes possible, all tliose ^^'ho Left 
'^ojSefatiof) will rejoin it whole-beartedly* I have no forward step 
ta suggest at the present moment Anything intermediate I 
can suggest may disturb the joint programme that various 
parties in the country are trying to evolve. Meanwhile 1 can 
onhMnvite the attention of' No Changers ' to the greatcon- 
stnictive programme of Khadi. Those who do not appreciate 
it, do not understand the most potent and the most opa-ative 
part of non-co-operation, viz., non-violence. Non-co-operation 
without non-violence can never rise to the dignity of a creed 
and becomes merely one among many strategies in a campaign. 
Kon-violent non-co-operation has been conceived as an infal¬ 
lible remedy replacing all others. And Khadi is the corner 
stone of its positive side. Here is a reluctant testimony in 
favour of Khadi given by Mr. Harcourt Robertson in the Daily^ 
DespiUcL The writer is claimed by the editor to be * one wha 
has spent many years in British India where he was engaged 
in occupations demanding an intimate knowledge of market 
conditions and the Indian psychology/ I am indebted to-the 
Leader of the twelfth instant for the following' 

** He (Mr, Robertson) ascribes the heavy drop in the 
amount of British cotton fabrics purchased by India not to 
post-war dislocation and economic stress, nor to the 
poverty of the masses, for'the Indian peasant is always 
appailmgly poor/ nor to famines, for ‘ famine in India is of 
almost yearly occurrence/ but to the competition of Indian 
and Japanese mills and most of all toKhaddar which, he 
writes, towers like a giant above ail other causes. He 
regards Khaddar as the real enemy. His description of it 
and of its high priest, Mahatma Gandhi, will be read with 
interest. He says : 

“ 'Khaddar is a native-made doth woven on pritnitive 
looms from hand-spun yarn by unskilled, amateurish 
workers. It is coarse, stiff, full of knots and fawltSjand 
always looks dirty,—yet there is a positive vogue for it^ 
even wealthy natives taking a pride in garments made 
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m it, ^ For Khaddar represents in concrete form 
slogan of the rapidly growing Nationalist Party ; ‘India for 
the Indians/ Not a penny of the money spent on it leaves 
the country. He who wears it helps to feed India's starv¬ 
ing millions, proclaims his country's independence and 
shows himself a patriot of the first waterKhaddar is 
one of the weapons used by—and indeed, in veil ted by— 
Mahatma Gandhi in his fight against foreign rule in India. 
Half saint, half fanatic, and wholly patriot, Mahatma 
Gandhi now speaks, in his person and through the native 
press to the very hearts of India's educated classes. 
Non-co-operation is not dead in India because it is no 
longer talked. It has now reached the stage of silent and 
dangerous activity, . , . Let Mr, Gandhi's missionaries 
once rope in the masses, and India will no longer be a 
poor bnyer,she wilbbe no buyer at all , . , The blow 

is aimed not only at cotton. It is a definite attempt to ruia 
the market for all British goods/ 

“These remarks cannot but hearten those who have 
been working, under the mspiriug leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi, for the spread of Khaddar, That great apostle of 
non-violence believes that through the charkha India caa 
wm economic freedom, and that political freedom must 
follow m its wake, Mr. Robertson is alarmed and suggests 
a remedy and it is this: ‘ Restore cotifidence in the British 
Raj, inculcate the Empire idea, cause the masses of India 
to realise how much they owe to British rule, and Britain 
will recover her Indian market,' He urges that pro-British 
propaganda should be carried on through cinema films, 
which should be exhibited free of cost to the ignorant mas¬ 
ses, other means of propaganda, such as the press, nut 
being neglected. If his suggestion is given effect to, 

* India may 5^et be saved to us, and our market there is by 
no means irretrievably lost yetJ No time is to be lost, for 

* in a few short years the Nationalist leaven may well have 
worked so that any attempt to neutralise it would fait 
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because of being made too late/ In the meantime he i 
^ gests that something should be done to give 'wide pubiicity 
tn India to ideas such as * Laticashire fabrics of ladian 
cotton/' ‘India's best custom3r is Lancashire/ ‘To boy 
Lancashire cloth is to help India's cultivators/ Unless 
these and similar remedies/ he concludes, ‘are applied at 
once it seems certain that the Indian market for Lanca¬ 
shire cotton goods is not a sick but a dying one.' The 
writer is greately mistakeo in tbinking that the capitalistic 
propaganda of the nature he suggests will stem the tide of 
the national movement. India's masses and classes are 
not so tjn-BDphisticated as not to see through the whole 
game* The only effect of propaganda organised far pur¬ 
poses of economic exploitation is likely to be to give a 
stimulus to the Khaddar movement and make even those 
among Indians who at present do not attach much impor¬ 
tance to its economic potentiality look at the charkha from 
a different angle of vision. A propaganda of the nature 
suggested would be a clear admission that Khadda^-. is 
winning its way, and this will have the effect of inducing 
faith In it on the part of those who belong to the category 
of doubters. It is aot by interested propaganda but by 
substantial concessions to the national demands of Indians 
that the relations of the two countries can be placed on a 
healthy footing and the causes which are operating to the 
detriment of Lancashire's trade with Indta removed/' 
Needless to say that Khadi is not a threat. It is the breath 
of national life like Swaraj. The Khadi movement like Swaraj 
cannot be given up against any concessions however gener¬ 
ous, To give op Khadi would be to sell the masses, the soul 
of India. 
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FRIENDS OF A FEATHER 

Two events of a far-reaching importance occurred last 
week—the visit to the Ashram of friends of the Inttsrnatioaal 
Fellowshipr and the convocation of the Vidyapith, And if I 
devote more space to the one than to the other, it is not because 
I attach more value to it, but because it is not so familiar as 
the other cominj^ every year. 

It was in the fitness of things that the members of the 
Council of the International Federation with their friends 
should have thought of having their meeting in the Ashram, 
itself an international fellowship in its own way. If the friend¬ 
ly company that visited us was as varied as it could be, no 
iess varied were we their hosts—men and wornen drawn from 
•different countries and bound together by a common ideaL It 
is possible that the friends came to Sabarmati attracted by the 
name of the Ashram and its founder, but I have no doubt that 
many of them left with the feeling that during tiie three days 
that they spent with us they were amidst another fellowship 
inspired as much as they by the ideal of peace on earth and 
gtood-win to men. 

To take only a few names, among our guests were friends 
like Dinabandhu Andrews, the warmth of whose friendship 
and cooperation any association working for peace must prize ; 
friends like Professor P, A. Wadia, a Zoroastri an, loving 'to 
-scorn delight and live laborious days/ like Mr, DeBoer from 
Veilore and Mr, Dewick from the other end c f India, Calcutta, 
and Mr, and Mrs, Henriod from Switzerland, working for the 
welfare of the student world; ladies like Miss Varkey from 
MadrasJoving to call herself' a mother of three hundred 
children/ and Shrimati Janaki Ammal from Malabar and 
Mrs, Maclean and Miss Manibai from Bombay and Miss Van 
Doren from Poona, all fired with the same ideals of social 
service; raen like Mr, Elwyn of the Society of Christ, just out 
of his teene aod fresh from Oxford, come to India, as he said 
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some atonement for the sia of his cotiritr’men in 
'itr^fndia in chains; Indian friends likx- Dn Jesadasau and 
Sjt, Saoharan Nair and Mr. Hameed Khan from South India 
and Mr. Kumaraswamy from Ceylon—Christians, Hindus, a 
Parsi and a Moslem ; IndianSi Americans, English, Swis§, a 
Russian and a Swede—a feHo^ship of faiths and nationahtii-s. 
and aspirations forgood-wili and unity.. They have an Indian 
secretary' in Mr. A. iV, Paul, loved by them all, and ever active 
and industrious. 

They stayed with us for three days and came in fairiy 
dose contact with the members of our Ashram, rejoicing to 
conform to a I! our rules of daily life, and coiitentfug themselves 
with the meagre comforts that it was m our power to give 
them, Many of them took part in the morning prayer and all 
in the evening prayer, English translations of our verses and 
songs being specially supplied to them, urid in addition to the 
Indian songs usually sung we had a bynin each day given us 
by the Christian congregation. We were thus a happy fcater* 
nily enjoying these days of privilege and grace, ^ 

Prof. Wadia opened the sessions with a devotional speech 
of which the keyuote was love, not only between individuals 
and individuais, but nations and nations. The neJ£:t day 
Mr. Andrews led with readings from the Bible and * When I 
survey the wondrous Cross,' and invited KhareShastri to give 
a song from the Ashram Bhajanavali and f mamsaheb to recite 
verses from the Holy Koran. After this Gandhiji was rt^quesi- 
ed to open a discussion on what should be the fundamentai 
obiective of the fellowship. There was no doubt about their 
object, but they had yet to formulate a creed which whilst It 
was free from narrowness was also itee from any trace of 
iaiitadinarianism* The discussion lasted for two days, and 
though they could not arrive at any definite result, it was far 
from fruitless. U led to a free and frank exchange of views 
nlttmately bound to establish abetter understandingp It also 
showed thut however much we swear by the fundamentals, 
fliost of ns labour under what Baoon classified as the idols of 
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cave, the forum and the theatre- Thus ther 
ot opinicQ as to the object of aU to work it 
'Widest toleration, to combine and side with the forces of light 
against the forces of darkness, ot as Diaabandbu Andrews 
said, with those who seek God, truth and diviue light, against 
those who blankly leave God out and become materialists. 
Every one seemed to be agreed on this, but many seemed to 
run away from what would appear to be the necessary corollary 
of the proposition. This was defined by Gaud hi ji at some 
rlength at this and other meetings, and the discussion clearly 
showed the various points of contact and difiference. 

"In ord^jf to attain a perfect fellowship/' said Gandhiji, 
“ every act of its in embers must be a religious act and an act 
of sacrifice, I came to the condusiou long ago, after prayerful 
search and study and discussion with as many people as I could 
iineet, that all religions were true and also that all had some 
error in them, and that whilst I hold by my own, 1 should hold 
others as dear i$ Hindu ism, from which it logically follows that 
we should hold all as dear as our nearest kith and kin and that 
we shnold make no distinction betw’een them. So we can only 
pray, if we arc Hindus, not that a Christian should become a 
Hindu, or if we are Musalmans. not that a Hindu or a Chris¬ 
tian should become a Mnsalman, not should we even secretly 
pra5' that any one should be converted, but our inmost prayer 
should be that a Hindu should be a better Hindu, a Muslim a 
better Isluslim and a Christian a better Christian. That is the 
ftindamental truth of fellowship* That is the meaning of the 
wonderful passion, the story of which Andrews read out to 
you of the song and verses that Khare Shastri and Imam- 
saheb recited. If Andre%vs invited them to give their song 
and verses for mere courtesy or by way of patronising tolera¬ 
tion, he was false to the fellowship. In that case he should 
not have dona so, but I have known Charlie Andrews too 
well* iind I know that he has given the same love to others 
.he has for his own, and thereby broadened hts Christianity, 
,as I broaden my Hinduism by loving other religions as my own, 

r 
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ever there is anjr suspicion io your niind that only 
dft€ religion can be true and others false you must reject 
the doctrine of fellowship placed before you. Then we 
would have a continuous process of exclusion and found 
our fellowship on an exclusive basis. Above all I plead 
for utter truthfulness. If we do not feel for other reli¬ 
gions as we feel for our owti^ we had better disband our¬ 
selves, for we do not want a wishy-washy toleration* My 
doctrine of toleration does not in chide toleration of evil, though 
it does the tokratiori of the evil-minded. It does not therefore 
mean that you have to invite each and every one who is evil- 
minded or tolerate a false faith. By a true faith I mean one 
the sum total of whose energy is for the gcx>d of its adherents, 
by a false I mean that which is predominantly false. If you 
therefore feel that the sum total of Hinduism has been bad for 
the Hindus and the world, you must reject it as a false faith,’' 
Gandhiji’s insistence on a member of the followship not 
even secretly wishing that a member of another faith should 
be converted to his own led to a general discussion on the 
question of conversion, Gandbiji again defined his position^ 
more clearly than before: T would not only not try to con¬ 
vert but would not even secretly pray that any one should 
embrace my faith. My prayer would always be that Imam- 
saheb should be a better Mtisaiman, or become the best he 
cam Hinduism with its message of Ahimsa is to me the 
most glorious religion in the w^orld, — as my wife to me is the 
most beautiful woman in the world, — but others may feel the 
same about their own religion. Cases of real honest conver¬ 
sion are quite possible. If some people for their Inward 
satisfaction and growth change their religion let them do so. 
As regards taking our message to the aborigines. I do not 
think I should go and give my message out of ray own 
wisdom. Do it in all humility, it is said. Well, I have been 
an unfortnuate witness of arrogance often going in the garb 
of humility. If I am perfect I know that niy thought will 
reach others. It taxes all my time to reach the goal I have- 
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mysdf. V/hat have Lto takti to the aborigines and ! 
Assamese htUmen except to go in my nakedness to them ? 
Rather than ask them to join my prayer, I would join their 
prayer* We ftxra strangers to this sort of classic cat ion--* 
'animists/‘aborigines'etc., but we have learnt it from Eng¬ 
lish rnlers* 1 must have the desire to serve and it must put 
me right with people. Conversion and service go ill together*” 

The next day early morning the friends met for an in¬ 
formal conversation with Gandhiji when again the same 
question was asked by many of them* 

* Would you have a ruling of such a character that those 
who had a desire to convert should not be eligible for member^ 

'Personalty/ said Gandhtji, 'I think they should not be 
digibk* I should have framed a resolution to that effect as 
I regard it as the logical outcome of fellowship* It is essen¬ 
tial for inter-religious relationship and contact** 

Ts not the impulse to proselytise God-given?' inquired 
anotr^r friend* 

' I Qaestion it/ said Gandhtji. " But if all iitipulses are 
God-given^ as some of our Hindus believe. He has also given 
us discnminatiDn. He will say, I have given you many 
impulses so that your capacity to face temptation may be 
tested/ 

* But you dc believe in preaching an economic order ? * in¬ 
quired one of the fair sex. 


' I do, as I believe in preaching laws of health*' 

' Then why not apply the same rule in religiotis matters ? ' 
‘ It is a relevant question * But you must not forget that 
we have started with the fundamental principle that all religions 
are true* If there were different but good and true health laws 
for different communities, ! should hesitate To preach some as 
true and some as false, lam positive that with people not 
prepared to tolerate one another*s religious belief there can be 
no international fellowship. 

* Moreover physical analogies’when applied to spiritual 
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are good only up to a certain point. When you ta£e 
tip an analogy from nature you can stretch it only to a certain 
point. But i would take an iilustration from the physical 
world and explain what I mean. If T want to hand a rose to 
you, there is a definite movement. But if I want to transmit 
it* scent I do so without any movement. The rose transmits 
its own scent without a movement, Det us rise a step higher, 
and we can understand that spiritual experiences are self-act¬ 
ing, Therefore the analogy of preaching sanitation etc, does 
BOt hold good. If we have spiritual truth it wilt transmit 
itself. You talk of the joy of a spiritual experience and say 
you cannot but share it. Well, if it is real joy, boundless joy* 
it iviil spread itself without a vehicle of speech. In spiritual 
matters we have merely to step out of the way. Let God work 
Hts vvaj". If we interfere we may do harm. Good is a sdt- 
acting force. Evil is not* because it is a negative force. It 
requires the cloak of virtue before it can march forward,' 

* Did not Jesus Htmself teach and preach ? * 

' We are on dangerous ground here. You ask me to give 
my interpretation of the life of Christ, Well* I may say that I 
do not accept everything in the gospels as historical truth. 
And it must be remembered that he was workinj^ amongst his 
own people, and he said he had not come to destroy but to 
fulfil, I draw a great distinction between the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Letters of Paul, They are a graft on Christ's 
teaching, his own gloss apart from Christ's own experience. 
When a German professor came the other day to visit 
Gandhiji after having visited the Mahavidyalaya, and expressed 
his satisfaction with it* Gandhiji said : * Well, you may express 
your satisfaction. But there is not much to see in it today. It 
lies buried deep down in the earth. In the bsgiuninis tt looked 
as though the seeds had sprouted* and the shoots would grow 
intG a big tree* but they withered away. If the seeds are dead 
we shall have deserved it, but I am sure they are not dead, A 
"’ay will come, when they will sprout again* and blossom iuto a 
tree/ la these words he put in a nutshell the present position 
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^^^,;0]C^is^cational uoivtjrsity and his v-tew about its futui^^ Ou 
tHe day of the CoTivocatioti Gatidhiji took upon himself the 
task of jnterprettug Mr, Andrews^ address, which ho did in his 
own wav^ endorsed all the sentiments, above ail the great 
message of faith ,—How faiih h the substance of things hoped 
for^ the eviderxe of Uungs not scen ^' — and reiterated with, if 
possible, greater emphasis the sentiments he had expressed 
before the German professor. He commended the address of 
Mr, Andrews, as t he production of a poet, artist and orator, 
and of a mail of God and man of faith, Fifteen primary 
schools had to be disaffiliated during the year, you have ht^ard 
the Registrar say,” said Gandhtji, “ What if more have to be 
disaffiliated ? They had to be disaffiliated because we would 
not relax our rigid programme, because we said that they 
must accept compulsory spinning, otherwise go. It may be 
that this may result ultimately in the whole Vidyapith being 
emptied, with its CSiancellor as the sole occupant, his own 
teacher and his own pupil. What then ? Well, I will conti¬ 
nue sitting there working away at tny wheel. If you have that 
faith, you may be sure that you will have not only one Pem¬ 
broke but hundreds of Pembrokes springing up out of the huts 
of watlfe and mud,’* Concluding he said: *■ You will know in 
a few days, what shape the V^idyapith is going to take. But I 
want you to wait in faith and patience, and the assurance that 
so long as any one of us h living, he will be ready to be buried 
here a live before he s e e s t he Vi dy a pit h c i ose d dov<? n, St ay u ad 
go through the lire. If you cannot go through the dre, do not 
blame your fate. But if any of us fail you, I tell you, although 
I am a votary of non-violence, that we will deserve to be torn 
to pieces/" 


M. B. 
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i Qlh January^ ig2S 

SICILIAN GIKT.S AND SPINNING 

C, K* G, sends the following interesting extracts from 
Nfiihnal G^^gr^aphtc Ma^^a^me i 

“ Nearly every Sicilian woman learns when she is quite 
young how to spin and weave cotton cloth. Many of the girls 
make cloth to sell, and weave special pieces at odd moments 
for their dowries. Until recent years, they wove all the clothes 
for the family and the bed linen as welL During the American 
Civil War, when the supply from the United States was cut off, 
cotton was grown abundantly in the southern districts of the 
island,*' 

Their ixielons spread on aprons at their feet, these womeD 
improve the time by spinning while aw^aiting a customer/* 

M * K. G. 


^fh Jmmary^ ig2S 
DEVADASIS 
Bv M. K, Gandhi 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes in reference to the so-called 
devadasis: 

^‘Nothing in all my long experience of India ever 
touched me so deeply as the appeal of my sisters, the 
KaJavatis, or Mevadasis/ at Gocanada, that I should come 
to them and visit them in order to hear their pitiful story, 

‘'The one who brought me to the place was himself 
the son of a Mevadasi", and he was able to interpret for me 
the requests that were made for my help by my sisters, as 
they gathered to tell me their tale of misery and degrada¬ 
tion* 

‘Tt was as clear as possible to me, that those who 
spoke to me and pleaded with me for my support had kept 
a parity of heart still unsullied, and that they were far 
more sinned against than sinnmg. The hideous mockery 
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f justice was this, that the world’s blame and shame fell 
upon ihenif while those meOt ^ho sinned far more deeply in 
dragging them dowtj, were often honotjred and respected 
members of society, As far as I could gather, on enquiry, 
no social ban reached these men at all, only thes$ poor 
innocent w'omen suffered. I have called them Innocent" 
without in any sense condoning the evil, because the 
noxious evil did not He with them, but with those who had 
brought such a system into being and had produced this^ 
abomioation into which they had been born, 

“In one thing I coulc| feel at once that the consciences 
of those, who were gathered before me, had begun to make 
them suffer deeply- They had with them little daughters 
of their own, and these chrldfen were there before me, 
seated with their mothers. When I asked the question,, 
would not the mothers wish their daughters to abandon 
their life of misery, they unanimously said Indeed, 

they told me that this was the very reason for which they 
had called me,” 


26th January, igzS 

BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 
Bv M K, Gak DHt 

It is not at all surprising that the nation should wish to 
show resentment of the studiously insulting and defiant acts ot 
the British Government, Every new discovery in the direction 
adds fuel to the fire- The latest is the abhorrence the late 
King Edward VII and his son the present King are reported to 
have betrayed of ‘ natives^ and that in connection with Lord 
Snha. The representatives of the nation have for years past 
endeavoured to demonstrate their resentment by bringing about 
a partial or complete boycott of British goods. It is the nation’s^ 
right to bring it about if it so wishes. There is no "doubt that 
it wtM produce a great effect if it could succeed to the necessarsr 
extent. 
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But it has been my misfortune or good fortune consistently 
o oppose the cry for the boycott of British goods. Though I 
■adhere to the fundamental ground that the proposed boycott is 
contrary to non-violence, I wish to confine myself at present to 
ao examination of its possibility. The fact that we have hither- 
^to made no headway whatsoever with it in spite of the agitation 
for so long a time is proof presumptive of its very great diffi¬ 
culty, If we were to take even such a simple instance as soap, 
%ve shall discover that we have made no progress even in the 
boycott of British-made soap. The CoDimictee appointed by 
the Congress recommended certain articles for boycott. So far 
as I am aware no such effort has yet been made in the direction 
of excluding even one such article from che nation*s use. The 
use of a punitive boycott lies in its effectiveness. Any one 
'Studying the articles of import will soon discover the utter futili¬ 
ty of spending labour on achieving the boycott of most of these 
articles from the standpoint of creating an impression on tho 
British Govercment, It should not be forgotten that for ail 
these long long years, we have not been able to have a body of 
specialists devoted to this single task. It is the fashion in some 
quarters now-a-days to blame me for the failure of any and 
every resolution that the Congress passes, I am told that a 
particular resolution does not sUccted because I oppose it or do 
not work at it. There can be nothing more humiliating for a 
xi?;tioa than to be in such an impotent state. Surely boycott 
of British goods was conceived and vehemcutly advc^cated 
before I returned from Sfiutb Africa,- The real and the more 
natural reason for the failure of the British goods boycott 


resolution lies in the obvious fact that no committee of experts 
has yet been able to arrive at a satisfactory plan of working it 
out. It has been suggested that we can succeed if China has 
'■succeeded, Yes» we can if we have the will, the courage and 
the opportunity to regulate the boycott by armed force, by 
creating an army of open revoludouaries, by forcing foVthat 
sx^iecific purpose a strike of dock labourers and others conuected 
with the handling of British goods. It seems to me that even 
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the mlh we haveaeither the meaas nor yet the ca' 
managing such an open armed revolution* And neither 
those who have iidvoca'^ed boycott of British goods nor the 
special committee appointed by the Civil Disobedience Inquiry 
Committee have ever contemplated armed force* I hold there¬ 
fore that it will be more consistent with national dignity♦ 
prestige and welfare to give up the cry proved to be useless, 
and almost tmpt^sible, of boycott of British goods* The 
permanent necessity of advocating true Swadeshi in all things 
capable of being produced at home h untouched by the argu¬ 
ment against the punitive boycolL 

But there is no cause iwbatsoever for despair. We have a 
means ready made and most effective of signifying our resent¬ 
ment over the senes of wrongs being continuously heaped upon 
our devoted heads. If we; have the will, 1 claim that we have 
the present capacity of achieving a complete boycott not merely 
of British cloth but of alt foreign doth. And if we do this, we 
not only successfully demonstrate our resentnient but we serve 
the masses in a manner vrt have never done before and we 
Secure their co-operation in a national effort. We have got an 
army of workers for doing this work* We have experts who 
have first-hand knowledge of the thing. There is no divisioii 
of opto ion on the propriety of the thing. The only thing that 
retards our progress towards the completion of boycott of foreign 
cloth is out own disbelief. It is strange but tragic that through 
our ignorance we believe more in the possibility of achieving 
a boycott of certain British goods than of foreign cloth. 

But even this boycott of foreign cloth cannot be achieved 
without a well 4 bought out and prepared plan. If it is the mere 
boycott we want rather than the higher and the more perma¬ 
nent result in the shape of the economic well-being of the 
masses, we can do so quickly enough if we receive the co* 
operation of mills on our terms. Without honest and hearty 
co-operation of our weaving and spinning mills, to attempt to 
achieve the boycott with mill cloth would be to court suicide ^ 
and to run into the arms of profiteering mill-owners. If 
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^di^^^ous mill cloth is ta play a part in this great nati 

the milis must come to terms with the Congress as to 
the kind of production and the prices to be charged. The milt 
agents should with the consent and co-operation of their 
shareholders cease to be merely trustees for themselves and 
shareholders, but both should become trustees for the whole 
Datton. Then with Khadi foreign doth can be successfully 
and permanently banished from the land. But it is possible, 
even without the co-operation of mills, though less easy in 
point of time, to achieve the boycott of foreign cloth through 
Khadi alone. Mills will still play a part but that will be in 
spite of the ovrners. Khadi will put an effective check on their 
greed, it will prevent a famine of cloth and it wUl give life and 
hope and work to starving millions, re-instate weavers of plain 
doth in their ancient calling and will eventually but vyithin a 
short time lead to a replacing of foreign cloth and regularising 
of mill profits. Time limit can be determined by the strength 
of the nation's will and its capacity for sacrificing a little of 
its taste for fine cloth and a little money never beyond the 
capacity of individual users of cloth* 


26th Janmry, 1934 

KATHIAWAD POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
The Kathiawad Political Conference met last week under 
the presidentship ofSjt, Amritlal Thakkar, a true and tried 
servant of India, who is known alt over Gujarat as the tribune 
of the Dhedhs and the Bhils-^che two suppressed communities 
of Gujarat* Like Gandhiji, Sjt. Thakkar also bails from Kathi- 
awad, and it was well that Thakkar Bapa, as he is affeCMOn- 
ately called, should follow Gandhiji as the President, 

?orbandar is a state where the relations between the rulers 
and the ruled are admittedly good. Both therefore contributed 
to the success of the Conference, the M ah aranm Saheb fully 
helping the Reception Committee by according the State's 
hospitality to the President and distinguished guests. Among 
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reGandhiii^ Messrs, Abbas Tvebji, Vallabhbhai Pat^r 
Saheb Gopaldas and other leaders, and Mrs, Gandhi, 
Mrs, Perin Captain, Miraben, Shrimati Jamnaben, Mrs, Pyarali, 
Miss Mithiihai Petit, and Mrs. Santanam of Lahore. His 
Highness also invited the members of the Subjects Committee 
to a garden party, and attended the Conference with hU Dewan 
for a few minutes. This bodes well for the future relations 
between the rulers and the ruled, and may be followed as a 
welcome precedent by all the rulers who mean well by their 
subjects. 

Another noticeable feature of the reception, worthy of 
being copied wherever possible, was the voluntary offer of has- 
pitality, by each of the heads of the various communities of 
castes in For bander, to all the members of their respective 
castes attending the Conference. The Reception Committee 
was thus saved both the bother and expenses of providing ft-rr 
and entertaining its delegates and members. The instituUon 
of caste, while it lasts, may thus, if it so chooses, exercise its 
influence for good, and by keeping abreast of the times be¬ 
come a powerful agent for reform- One would however like 
the responsibility shared by citizens without reference to 
caste. 

The presidential address was a we 11-worded, reasoned, 
political utteraoce, which took one back to the times of Phero- 
aeshah Mehta andGokhale, whose traditions the President has 
inherited and followed in his life. From a social worker who 
lives and moves and has his being among the humblest of the 
people, sharing their joys and sorrows, Ode might have expec¬ 
ted a sort of people's address, descriptive of their troubles and 
their travails, their needs and their aspirations, and a salf- 
revealijig narrative of his own experiences as an active social 
worker. But Sjt. Thakkar rarely likes to speak about himself, 
and preferred to play the modest role of a sober t>oliticaI 
thinker. The address urged the States to realise the spirit of 
the times, and to vouchsafe to their people real freedom of 
association, freedom of person and propertyj and of speech and 
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the elementary political rights of ail people on 
-^^ffanimad verted on some of the glaring faults in the admin is* 
tration of the States, urged the adoption of an ecpjitable 
revenue system, the abolition of all forced labour^ and an 
amalganiation of the numerous little rail way administrations 
which are a constant source of worry and discomfort, incon¬ 
venience and hardship to the passengers b Kathiawad. It 
concluded with an appeal to the people to prosecute the con¬ 
structive part of the programme, and a peroration in which he 
adumbrated his dream of a federation oflCathiawad States all 
responsible to their people, and all administered under one 
system, towards which he appealed to the rulers and the ruled 
to work. 

Most of the resolutions were on the lines indicated in the 
address, urging the removal of the odious customs line at 
Viramgam, and as between the different States, urging the 
people to refuse ail forced labour, and the like. But the main 
resolution for v:hich the Conference will for long remain 
memorablCp^as having exerted its influence for good or bad,, 
anlv the future can say,":-\vas one w hicb requires separate- 


treatment. 

For the first time in its history the Conference by a regular 
resolution imposed on itself a sdf-denying ordinance, consider¬ 
ably restricting its liberty of expression, and withal calcula¬ 
ted to ensure its continuance and steady growth. Here is a 
translation of the resolution which was in Gtijarati: 

With a view to avoiding the possibility of any mis- 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled, and with a 
view to a fuller recognition of its own limitations, as also in 
confirmation ofthC custom which has been for some time in 
operation, this Conference re'solves that it shall not pass any 
resolution condenining or criticising an individual State.” 

At various formal and informal meetings, Gandhtji, the 
author of the resolution, explained to the friends assembled at 
Porbander the paramount importance of passing this resolu¬ 
tion. His full speech was explanatory^ of the reasoas whichi 
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lif^i^y^nibodted in tha res ol tit ion itselL He said that even 
iWlhe limits prescribed by the resofutioa it was open Co the 
Conference to do nuicb useful work if the delegates avJy work¬ 
ed during the time mtervening between any tw^o Coaferences, 
He asked the audience, co regard the resolution as a prudent 
and open confession of the helplessnes^i of the Conference in 
many matters. The resolution did not preclude individuals 
who might have any forward and effective policy from eoforc- 
ing it outside the Conference, It did not limit individual action. 
For its very existence the Conference publicly recognised its 
own limitations. It reudei:ed easy the position of those States 
that permitted the holding of the Conference within their 
borders. 

On his way back from Porbandar^ Gaadhiji was invited to 
lay the foundation of a temple for the ^untouchables' in connec¬ 
tion with their Ashram at Vartej under Bhavnagar State. MuF 
chandbhai Parekh is the soul of the Ash ram. The State con¬ 
tributed Ra. y,500 out of the Rs. 13,000 budgeted for the builds 
ing of the Ashram and the temple. Sir Prabhashankar Fattani 
made a point of being present at the cereioony- 

Gandhiji in laying the foundation made an important 
si^eech on tberduties of the Hindus and oq the essentials of a- 
true temple and its place in life. He welcomed the function 
as an opportunity of rendering some service to the suppressed 
classes, and of thus expiating somewhat for the great sin that 
Hinduism had committed against them. Let no otie^he said^ 
lay the Mattering unction to hrs soul* that he need not do any 
atonement if he himself was rendering some service to the 
suppressed community. The wrong of one Hindu was the 
wrong of all, and so long as tve labelled ourselv^es as Hindus- 
and Musalmans, we w^ere bound to share the crime of ev^ery 
member of the community to which wc belonged, A beauti¬ 
fully built stmeture, with a beautiful image of stone or marble* 
thereio, could not by itself deserve the nama of /temple/ unless 
it was a living temple of God> unless the man who built it had 
a life of penance and sacrifice to sanctify it, unless the temple 
37 
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■S'-wis ailed with an atmosphere that inspires and touches one's 
soul the moment one enters it. Without these qualities, all the 
buildings that went by the natoe of temples were so many 
whited sepulchres encumbering the earth, serving no useful 
purpose, and even Capable of mischief. He had a word for the 
untouchables too. J^fter all one could uplift oneself only by 
one’s own effort, and the suppressed classes were no exception 
to tlie rule. They must reform themselves, and make it a rule 
not to enter the temple, unless they were leading pure lives, 
free from vice and fUthy habits. Let them not say that those 
who were keeping them down-trodden were no tjelter tlian 
they. The world might excuse those favoured ones, but not 
them, and so they must purify themselves if they wanted to 
deserve what they clalnied. 

M - 17. 


2nd February, 192S 
MISS MAYO AGAIN 
By M. K, Gandhi 

Miss Mayo is clearly trading upon her knowledge that 
what we in India write can at best reach but a few hundred 
Americans, and that what she writes reaches thousands. She 
therefore feels perfectly free, just as it suits her, to misquote, 
hall-quote or distort other people’s writings or speeches intend¬ 
ed to contradict her; She has done me the honour again of 
referring to me in her article in Liberty and attempted to dis¬ 
credit my writing* atiiiut her compilation Mother India. This 
she has felt called upon to do, I suppose, because I enjoy a 
certain amount of credit among cultured Americans, and lest 
therefore their judgment may be affected by my article. But 
in her article in Liberty she has outdone herself. Her reference 
to my secretaries is a clever attempt to hoodwink the unwary 
reader. AU that could be inferred from my repudiation of the 
statement that I had two secretaries (whether always or not is 
* 'Vide Yeung India dated ISth September 1927. See page 34l>. 
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Miss Mayo was at least a careless 
a waful per verter of truth. But the manner in which 
she described the secretaries leaves the reader under the belief 
that I have always two secretaries. Her adherence to the 
statement that I did give her the message she ascribes to me 
proves her to be guilty of a gross suppression of truth. She 
seems to have thought that I would not have a copy of the 
corrected interview between her and me. Unfortunately for 
her I happen to possess a copy of her notes. Here is the full 
quotation referring to the hum of the wheel *• 

“My message to America is simply the hum of tlii'? 
wheel. Letters and newspaper cuttings I get from A inerica 
show that one set of people over-rates the results of Non¬ 
violent Non-co-bperation and the other not only underrates 
it but imputes all kinds of motives to those who are con¬ 
cerned with the movement. Don’t exaggerate one way or 
the other. If therefore some earnest Americans will study 
the movement impartially and patiently, then it is likely 
that the Uaited States may know something of the move¬ 
ment which I do consider to be unique hUbough I a ni the 
•author of it. What I mean is that onr movement is 
summed up in the spinning wheel with all its implications. 
It is to me a substitute for gun-powder. For it brings the 
message of self-reliance and hope to the millions of India. 
And when they are really awakened they would not need 
to lift their little finger in order to regain their freedom. 
The message of the spinning wheel is, really, to repl ace 
the spirit of exploitation by the spirit of service. The 
dominant note iii the West is the note of exploitation. I 
have no desire that my Country should copy that spirit or 
that note.” 

The first sentence only of the foregoing extract, which 
Miss Mayo quotes without the most important commentary on 
it, is intended to ridicule me. But the whole paragraph, 1 
hope, makes my meaning and message dear and intelligible. 
I wrote my article on her teek whilst I was" travelling. Had I 
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the notes before me I should have quoted from them, andi 
thus added force to my article* I claim however that the 
message as it appears in the full paragraph quoted is not 
different from what I have stated in the article Miss Mayo 
attempts to shake. 

Whilst therefore even in ' the trivial quibble * as she rightly 
calls the subjecUmatter qf her contradiction^ she is, I trust,, 
proved wholly unsuccessful, I claim that even if my memory 
had betrayed me, my conclusive reply to her is left unanswered 
and untouched, Having no case, she has followed the method 
of the pettifogging lawyer who vainly tries to discredit a hostile 
but UDShakable witness by making him state things from 
n\en\ory which might be found on verification to be not quite 
accurate. It gives me pain to have to say that her article in 
proves her to he not only an unreliable writer but an. 
unscrupulous person devoid of a sense of right and wrong. 


2nd Febrmryt 1^2^ 

A SOLEMN CEREMONY 

Gandhiji returned to the Ashram from his Kathfawad tour 
to celebrate the wedding of his third son Ramdas C^andhi on 
the 27th January, A domestic event in the history of the 
Ashram may by itself have no importance for the public. But 
there were certain features of the wedding which make it 
worthy of note in young India. 

The engagement took place nearly two years ago, but 
Gandhiji would not consent to the marriage until the bride had 
finished her seventeenth year. So the people orv the bride's 
side ghdly waited for two years. Ramdas was 30 at the time 
of the m^^rriage, la order to ensure the utmost simplicity and. 
solemnity the bride^s people agreed to bring her down to the 
Ashram for the ceremony. They came with about half a dozen 
people, stayed a few hours and left the Ashram on the same 
day. The ceremony began at 8 A. M. and lasted until ^$0 
A. M,, hut before the actual cereufioriy began the bride and'the 






j^^(^/bad been asked to consecrate it by (I) fastini 
labour in the shape of spinning and deaning the 
Msin, (3) deaning the cowshed, (4) watering the trees so as to 
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symbolise unity with the whole creation, and (5) reading a 
•chapter from the Bhagavad Gita. The ceremony mainly 
•consisted in the vow of faithfulness and dedication to service 
behig taken by the bride and biidegroam before the sacnficial 
fire and in the presence of the elders. There was no music 
and nothing like a wedding party or dinner* A few friends 
from the city who had heard of the wedding came to give their 
blessings. There were practically no wedding gifts except tjie 
gift of a maF^j^ahi mala of his own spinning, a copy of the 
Bliagavad Gita and Ashrama Bhajanavalt from Gandhiji and 
that of a spiuaiag wheel by the bride's mother and of a pair of 
t^kiis by Gandhiji. Both were dressed in spotlessly white 
Kbadi, and neither had any gold or other ornament on his or 
her pej^son. 

Exactly at 9-3D A- M, all gathered together on the prayer 
ground and Gandhi ji blessed the couple in a brief speech which 
was as solemn as the occasion itself. It was a most moving 
-scene in Gaodhiji's life* Those present could see that Gandhiji 
on such occasions could be as human as any of them* He 
was nearly moved to tears as he referred to Ramdas and Devdas 
as two of his sons who had been brought up exclusively 
by him and under his care. The consciousness that the son 
had never deceived him, and had hidden none of his faults and 
failings from him nearly choked him with a feeling of grateful 
pride. “You have confessed your faults to me, but they have 
never alarmed me, for your frank confession has exonerated 
you in niy eyes, , I am glad that you would rather be deceived 
by the whole world than deceive any one. May you live 
always in the same truthful way, 

*' You will guard your wife’s honour and be not her master, 
but her true friend. You will hold her body and her soul as 
-sacred as I trust she will hold 3"Our body and your soul. To 
that end you will have to live a life of prayerful toil,, and 
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and self-restraint. Let not either of you 
the object of his or her lust. 

" You have both had part of your training here. Let your 
live$ be consecrated to the service of the Motherland, and toil 
away tintil you wear out your bodies. We are pledged to 
poverty. You will therefore both earn your bread in the sweat 
of your brow as poor people do. You wdll help each other in 
daily toil and rejoice in it. 

I have given you no gifts, I can give none except a pair- 
of taklis and copies of my dearly beloved Bhagavad Gita and^ 
BhaianavaFu Let the cotton garlands be a shield of protoctioa 
for you. Could I have procured rich gifts for you from friendSt 
the world would rightly have ridiculed my conceit, but today 
it will bear testimony that I have given you only such things 
as become one io my position. 

" Let the Gita be to you a mine of diamonds, as it has been* 
to me, let it be your constant guide and friend on life's way. 
Let it light your path and dignify your labour. May God give 
you a long life of service/' 

In the evening he referred to the public aspect of the ques-- 
tion. He dilated on the pernicious system which bad divided 
the four original vamns iatonumerous castesandsub-castes- 
and hoped that the wedding just celebrated would perhaps bu' 
for the Ashram the last as between parties belonging to the- 
same caste. It behoved people in the* Ashram to take the lead 
in this respect, because people outside might find it difficult to 
initiate the reform. The rule should be on the part of the Ashram 
to discountenance marriages between parties of the same caste 
and to encourage those between parlies belonging to differetit 
sub-castes- He wished girls could be kept unmarried up to 
20 and even 25. Towards the end he again came back to the- 
solemn significance of the cereniony. 

“Do not think that the Ashram has as its object the^ 
popularisation of marriage. It has and will have the promp- 
tioa of lifelong hrahfnachury^ ss its object. It countenances 
marriage only to the extent that it serves as an instrument of 





iWt rathtT than of indulgence. And tJiose who are 
r restraint must order tneir lives differently from those 
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who are for indulgence. Remember that there ia always a 
limit to self-iEidulgence but none, to self-restraint, and let os 
daily progress in that direction^' 


Another important incident of the week is Gandhijrs cleci- 


sioo to live with the boys of the Mahavidyalaya for some time* 
Those who have followed Gandhiji's article on tlie changes 
in the Vidyapith wnU not need much by way of eicplauation for 
this step. If the resolution at the Kathiawad Political Con- 
feceace was an instance of the fact that Gandhiji has his eye 
on the future and thinks of the present in the terms of the 
future, the resolution regarding the re-construction of the Vidya- 
pith and his decision to spend some time with the Vidyalaya 
boys are another and equally forcible instance* The resolutioia 
seeks to inaugurate changes of a far-reaching character in the 
life and career of the boys, and Gandhiji feels that the boys 
should have the benefit of his coastant contact to see that ^here- 
is nothing alarming about the changes, but everything con¬ 
ducive to their growth and spiritual advance* 

But the spirit in which he has gone there vrill be better 
understoodl if I give here agist of his talk to the students of 
the Vidyalaya after the prayer ia the early hours of the first 
morning there, 

‘T have not come to take you by storm, not in the Caesarian 
spirit oivcnl, vidit vki. But I have simply thrown myself In 
your midst, so that you can make whatever use you like of me 
on the eve of the changes that are impending. It would perhaps 
be better if I said that I have come to clear a long-standrag 
debt I have long owed to you as your Chancellor to come and 
stay in your midst and identify myself with you as much as I 
could. But I have never been able to do so, I am thankful to 
the Giver of all good for having given this opportunity of 
spending some dine with you. 

^T have not como to create any disturbaace in the even 
tenor of your lives, I do not insist on your attending the foue 
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§ock/moniing prayers. If you ar« convinced that prayer ^3 
-^acrjbsSeiitial thing in one's life and that it is best to begin one's 
day With prayer in the early hours of the morning, you will 
attend it. If you do not, I shall certainly be sorry but will not 
resent your absence. In the same way I should like yon to 
accompany loe every evening to the Ashram to attend the 
evening prayer there. That also you will do if the spint moves 
you, and if you feel that your work will permit you to do so. I 
want you to go there, not because I want you to join the 
Ashram though 1 would be glad if you did so, but because I 
want you to understand and identify yourselves somewhat 
with the Ashram, For I make no secret of it that the Ashram 
is the best of my creations, I can myself point out numerous 
•defects in it, and can add many more from your own experience. 
But I assure you that lam more conscious of them than any 
one else and yet I hold that with all its short-comings it is the 
best of my creations* I would have me and my work judged 
by the Ashram more than by anything else. Hence I would 
love you to attend the evening prayer daily- But this is a mere 
suggestion to be rejected or adopted out of your own free will. 

'‘Let me not live in your midst as a burden, but as a friend, 
and if possible a guide if you will. 

am wiiliug to give you a quarter of an hour every day 
or two periods every week just as you might desire* I am not 
sure what 1 shall read with you, but that also 1 shall leave to 
you to decide.” M. D* 



2 nd February, 1928 


GUJARAT VIDYaPITH 
By M. K. Ganphj 


This National University, the first of its kind, established 
when Non-co-operation was at its height has been struggling 
for existence for the past three or four years. The attendance 
of boys has gone down considerably, 5 ^evera 1 schoi:>is affiliated 
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or sought GDveniment recognition, Thert; 
utAhing to worry over this decline^ if there were no 
interrirsl causes for it. But most of us including myself have 
felt that we have aoi done ail we might have for this most 
useful work of national reconstruction, But whilst, if all had 
been vigilantj the defections might have been not so large as 
tliuey have been, there are for the decline causes over which no 
one had any controL And though the quality of the work 
already done might have been easily better, what has been 
achieved is such as any institution would be proud of. 1 make 
bold to assert that but for the Vidyapifh^ Vallabhbhai Paid 
would not have been able to comroand the valuable assistance 
he did of so many workers during the late disastrous floods. 
Indeed the Yidyapith volunteers went even to Sindh in order to 
assist Professor Maikani who has been doing heroic work there 
in coanectioa with Ihe Sindh floods. 1 hope some day to deal 
with the Vidyapith graduates’work of which an accurate but 
brief analysis has been prepared by a graduate proud of being 
owned by it. Sufficient for the time being to make the con¬ 
fession of our neglect both avoidable and unavoidable and to 
state that we seem now to have beer, roused from our 
slumbers. 


The preliminary cleansing step was taken on Sunday last 
when the Senate handed over charge of the valuable property 
and the still more valuable responsibility connected with the 
Yidyapith to a Board of Trustees by means of a resolution of 
which J give the translation below. 

‘This meeting of the Senate of the Gujarat Yidyapith 
is of opinion that 

1. By having established the Gujarat Yidyapith in 
connectioa with the Non-co-operation movement and by 
maintaining it in spite of a set-back in the movement, 
Gujarat has rendered essential service to the nation; 

2 . The Yidyapith has however continued year after 
year to suffer in point of numbers; 

3 . The Yidyapith could have achieved better results 
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paint of quality, had the internal conditions been fs 
"able* md ^ . 

4. The Vidyapith has now reached a stage in its 
evolution, ■when, in order to make it work mote efitjctively 
and in order to ensure an unswerving observance of the 
principles hereinafter enonciated^ the administration of 
the Vidyapith should be entrusted 10 a Board of Trustees* 
Therefore and in pursuance of the resolution for the 
reconstruction of the Vidyapith passed by this Senate on 
the 4th of December 1927, the Senate appoints a Board of 
Trustees called the Gujarat Vidyapith Mandal to be com¬ 
posed of those who from the list hereiti below pledge theta* 
selves to subscribe to and to observe the iirinciples herein'? 
after enunciated; hands over charge of all the institutions 
connected with the Vidyapith, along with their property^ 
moveable and imraoveable, so also all the right and 
sponsibilities pertaining thereto, to the said Vidyapith 
Mandal; and authorises the M-^ndal to add to its mcniber- 
ship Subject to the same quaiitications so as not to^ ex¬ 
ceed as, and authorises it to exorcise all other rights 

including that of filling vacancies caused by resignation^. 

death, or disniissal of any member for breach of the pledge 
or similar other reason, the latter to take place by a vote 
of four-fifths of their numben ^ 

NAMES OF MEMBERS 


1. 

2 . 
3 - 
4. 

5*' 

6* 

7- 

8. 

9 - 

10 * 


Sjt. Vallabbbhai Patel 
„ Nrisimhaprastid Bhatt 
,, Kaka Kalelkar 
,, Shankarial Banker 
>, Mahadev Desai 
,, Abdd Kadar BavSsir 
„ Manilal Kothari 
„ Kishoflal Mashruvala 
„ Naraliari Parikh 
Valji Oesai 
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II* Hariprasad Vrajrai Desai 

12* „ Jugatraiu "Dave 

15* „ G'okrilbhai Bhatt 

14* „ Sykhhlji Paadit 

15. ,, Parikshitlal Mazumdar 

16. ,, Gopalrao Kulkarni 

17. Mama Phadke 

iS- Shrimati Manibeti V. Patel 

PRINCIPLES 

I* The f>rincipal object of the Vidyapith shall be to 
prepare workers of character, abllit}^, education aod cons¬ 
cientiousness, necessary for the conduct of the movements 
connected with the attainment of Swaraj. 

2* AU the institutions conducted by and affiliated to^ 
the Vidyapith shall be fuUy non-co-operating and shall 
therefore have nothing to do with any help from Govern- 
inent- 

S- Whereas the Vidyapith has come into being in 
connection with Swaraj and Non-violent Non-co-opera¬ 
tion as a means tliereofr* its teachers and trustees shall 
restrict themselves to those means only w^hich are not 
inconsistent with truth and non-violence and shall con¬ 
sciously strive to carry them out. 

4. The teachers and the trustees of the Vidyapith, as 
also all the institutions affiliated to it, shall regard un- 
touchability as a blot on Hinduism, shall strive to the best 
of their power for its removal and shall not exclude a boy 
or girl for reason of his or her untouchability nor shall' 
give him or her differential treatment having once accorded 
admission to him or her. 

5. The teachers and the trustees of and 
the institutions affiliated to the Vidyapith shall regard 
handspinning as an essential part of the Swaraj movement 
and shall therefore spirt regularly, except when disabled,, 
and shall habitually wear Khadi. 
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6. The language of the Province shall have the 
cipai place in the Vidyapith and shall be the fnedium of 
instruct ioTi, 

Explanationi-^'Languages other than Giijarati may be 
taught by direct raethad, 

7. The teaching of Hindi—Hindustani shall be com¬ 
pulsory in the curricula of ihe Vidyapith. 

8. Manual traitiiog shall receive the same impor¬ 
tance as intellectual training and only such occupations as 

useful tor the life of the nation shall, be taught. 

9. Whereas the grov^th of the nation depends not on 
cities but its villages, the bulk of the funds of the Vidya- 
pith and a majority of the teachers of the Vidyapith shall 
be employed in the propagation of education conducive to 
the welfare of the villagers, 

10* In laying down the curncula, the needs of village 
dwellers shall have principal consideratLon- 

11. There shall be complete toleration of all establish¬ 
ed religions in all institutions conducted by and affiliated 
to the Vidyapith, and for the spiritual development of the 
pupils, religious instruction shall be imparted in conson¬ 
ance with truth and noa-vblence. 

12. For the physical development of the nation phy¬ 
sical exercise and physical training shall be compulsory in 
all the institutions conducted by and affiliated to the 
Vidyapith- 

Noie> Hindi-Hiadustani means the language com* 
monly spoken by the masses of the North both Htndn and 
Mussalmao written in the Devaoagari or the Persian 
script/- 


But drastic as the step is, it may mean nothing if it is not 
to be followed upby duick persistent i^nd vigilant effort* Such 
effort may for the time being even result in further defections. 
The Senate, now the Board of Trustei^s, have been quite aware 
of the possibility. They want quality and feel that if the qua¬ 
lity is assured, quantity will come in its own time. They are 
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■ to ' sacriftce ev-er>'thing to quality. It would be wrol 
" ^ We donations of those v.'ho have given and wiU give in the 
h^dief that the principles for which the institution has professed 
to stand will be worked out in practice in so far as it is homan- 
ly possible. As reformers the trustees w^^uld belie their trust 
if they sacrifice principles for holding the institution together 
anyhow. Personalty I have no fear as to the result if the 
trustWs remain staunch as I have every reason to believe they 
will. 

On the surface there would appear to be a descent from 
democracy to oligarchy. As a matter of fact it is not. The 
large elected body could not be sustained when the principles 
far which the elected Senate for the time being stood were in 
the melting pot* A democracy's ideals and principles vary 
with the times. A reformers principles are rigid and fixed* 
When Non-co-operation ceased to be national, those, who be¬ 
lieved in it as a creed, the.only final solution for the removal 
of India's fetters, were bound to save the creed by working it 
to its logical conclusion in their own lives* Hence did the 
Congress bring into being an independent self-govern¬ 
ing body styled the All-India Spinners’ Association com* 
posed of those who had a living faith in the message 
of the wheeL The unwritten understanding w^as that the 
Association would work out the programme of Khadi so as 
to become in process of time a tower ef strength to the parent 
body* The permanent trust has been created in the hope of 
evolving a truly democratic institution, And there is a demo¬ 
cracy such as the world has never seen if Khadi becomes a 
tntly national institution. Even so has the Senate emerged as 
a Board of Trustees pledged to work out its present ideals so 
as to make national education a living force, so as, that is to 
say, to cover every village in Giijarat, to enable the students to 
realise the dignity of labour equal with the dignity of learning, 
to produce national servants who will serve the nation ia her 
villages. The Stmate, when after a Ml discussion it came to 
the resolution on Sunday, had no less a hope, the Trustees 
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no less a resixinsibility. No olitarcby 
a voluntary surrender 

up its powers to a perniaoent uuu/ wnen n was in pu^session 
'Of the fullest powers and in a position to exercise them to the 
fullest extent. It was an act of self-denial whose virtue has to 
be proved by the Tnistees, Theirs is an awful responsibility- 
But with proper consecration, it will sk lightly on thdr shoiiU 
^ders and Gujarat as well as India will be the gainer thereby. 
They will be judged not by the quantity of result turned out 
but by the quantity and the quality of sel^service put in. 


3fid F^bru<iry„ l^lS 

KATHI 4 WAD POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

(I referred in my Weekly Letter last week to a resolu¬ 
tion of the Kathiawad Political Con fere nee* which I des- 
, cribed as a self-denying ordinance4 Gandhiji devotes a 
long leading article to the resolution in the columns of the 
latest issue of ^avajivan which I summarise below,) 

M, D, 

i shall refer here only to one resolution which I drafted 
’and moved, and with which X think I have served the Confer- 
'Cnce and Kathiawad. Here is the resolutioa: 

" With a view to avoidiag the fiossibility of any mis¬ 
understanding between the rulers and the ruled, and with a 
view to a fuller recognitiou of its own limitations, as also 
in confirmation of the custom which has been for some 
time in operation, this Conference resolves that it shall not 
pass any resolution condemning or criticising an individual 
State,” 

The resolution is a result of my devotion to truth. I said 
that the Cooference could not have been held in Forbandar 
but for an implicit understanding with H. H, the Maharana- 
saheb of Porbandar, and that it must continue to be held only 
under such condition for some time longer. This was a 
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of the hdplessne&s of the Conference^a lielplessness 
-which could not be repiedied except by a candid public coo^ 
fe&slon theteof. A patient can ill afford to conceal his disease. 
If he does so he l^ecomes his own enemy* 

Two resoUitions criticising individual States were brought 
up before the Subjects Committee. I cannot say there was no 
occasion for them, but I saw that they were beyond the under¬ 
stood limitations of the Conference. The Subjects Committee 
rejected them. The Conference could not live long if it were to 
entertain such resolutions. And so I advised the Conference 
to confess its helplessness. It was a bitter dose tor the Sub¬ 
jects Committee. It was no pleasure to me to ter^der the 
advice^ but my duty and the duty of the Conference, however 
painful, was clear to me. Some of the members disapproved 
of the resolution, but they accepted my advice out of their 
generosity and far-sightetincss. 

This added to my responsibility for i know that I shotild 
hold myself principally to blame for any untoward result that 
Triay arisw out of this. But I have no misgivings, Seifdmpos- 
•ed restraint is always beneheiai. 

If the members of the Conference observe this resolution 
in thought, vrard and deed, it will enhance the capacity of the 
Conference to do the work within the scope defined by the 
resolution. Ruling princes have been until now loath to per¬ 
mit the holding of the Conference in their States, for fear of its 
■entertahung resohitions condemiiing or criticising individual 
States. In the face of this difliculty it were waste of energy to 
engage in the alluring but futile atiempt to criticise the draw¬ 
backs of individual States* and then to plead want of time for 
less alluring construct ivo work would be hypocritical. Now 
with the resotutian Tnembers can either set about the unexciting 
but esfeeatiai work of reconstruction, or close their shop, and as 
no one likes to go into bankruptcy, the executive body of the 
Conference, let us hope, will do the things needful. 

Let not the resolution be taken to mean a declaration on 
the part of the Conference that the administration of these 
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^,,v^ates is beyond cavil, but it merely means that v?e have no^ 
^ power today to criticise a State in a Conference held in another 
State. Nor does it nienn that the wronjjs of an rndividual State 
may not be discussed before the Subjects Committee, Indeed a 
memtjer may seek the advice of the Committee in all such 
cases. Only no such resolutton can be passed by the Confer* 
once. The executive body of the Conference may 0[>en corres¬ 
pondence with the States concerned» may interview the Princes 
or their officials, and request them to redress the wrongs 
complatned of, or in case the complaints in question are 
disproved, declare that they had no foundation. It is possible 
that responsible States will welcome this unobtrusive geptle 
procedure and may even use it as a shieldp and correct them¬ 
selves. 

This intervention on the part of ttie Conference presuppos¬ 
es ability, perseverance and discretion on the part of its execu¬ 
tive, Let them not proceed on assumptions or presumptions. 
They must have confidence to melt tho heart of the Princes, 
This confidence arises out of a gfitiuine desire to serve \hath the 
State and the subjects, and a recognition that the object of the 
Couferunce is not to end but tnend these States, If the former 
is intended. the States are no place in which to hold the 
Confercace. 

Ahimsa is a coustructive, not a destructive force ; found¬ 
er of democracies, not subversive of princes or States; 
achieves the assimilation of all that is best in the rulers 
and the ruled. In a word, it seeks to establish a bond between 
the two, sustained not by armed force but by affection. The 
modern tendencies are subversive, the ancient culture conser¬ 
ves all that is best, Ahimsa aims at the greatest good of atL 
fimsa builds the prosperity of one on the destruction of another. 
Democracy is not always good^ autocracy is not always bad. 
Both have their uses for a Conference that seeks to reach its 
goal through truth and non-violence. 

The field of work, that is open to the Cooference, is vast. 
There is Khadi, there is un touch ability, there is temperance 
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social reform, water storage for years of drou; 
lafrfiiig trees, aod many other thiegs* 

These indeed need the co-operation of Princes, hut more 
the oo-operation of their servants. These are drawn from the 
articulate section of the people and unless they realise their 
dutyr unless they make up their ininds to interest themselves 
in public service fearlessly, no reform is possible- The effort 
of the Conference will therefore primarily be among the ptxjple 
themselves. For people are therootSi the state is the fruit. If 
the roots are sweet, the fruits are bound to be sweet. 

The Subjects of each State can have their own Conferences 
in their respective States and they may certainly criticise their 
respective administrations with due restraint. But this also 
can be built on a foundation of constructive work. 

This needs selfless, fearless workers. Have we got them ? 
Let those that are avaiiabie plod on ceaselessly and patien tly. 
So much for the people. If the princes mil only under¬ 
stand, the resolution increases their responsibility^ Many of 
them boycott the Conference for fear of criticism or condem¬ 
nation. But now I submit, it behoves theni to welcome this 
resolution, appreciate the wisdom and goodwill of the Confer¬ 
ence, and satisfy it by using it as a bridge between themselves 
and the people. Frotn the evidence before me I cannot say 
chat all the I ad ministration of all theKathiawad States is beyond 
cavil. Some of them, I hear, have grievously erred. Let them 
recognise the signs of the times. The cataclysm that is sweep¬ 
ing over the earth today and which threatens India too is a 
great sign. As a chaotic force it is pernicious, but it has at 
its back a noble object, I'he world, though not itself virtuous 
pays an unconscious homage to virtue. It is tired of autocra¬ 
tic tyrannies, it is impatient of them. In Its impatience, it 
forgets that the remedy that It seeks to employ is worse than 
the disease, but it desire? reform, it desires the reign of equity 
and justice* Votaries of truth and dhimsa like myself are con¬ 
vinced that that way equity and justice do uot lie, but they are 
no less convinced that unless the men in power take the warn- 
38 
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they are doomed. Let the ruling Princes beware. L^t 
em not choose the way L® moral ban kraptcy. The answer- 
viag iaith that India will not go that way sustains me. May 
the ruling Princes not faisify that faith. 


2nd February^ 1^28 

A SISTERDIFFICULTY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

A sister writes: 

* A year ago I heard you speaking on the supreme 
necessity of every one of us wearing Khadi and thereupon 
decided to adopt it, But we are poor people. My hus¬ 
band says that Khadi is costlyp Belonging as I do to 
Maharashtrap I wear a sadi 9 yards long. Now if 1 reduce 
the length of my sadi to 6 yards, there would be a 
great saving, but the elders will not hear of any such 
reduction. I reason with them that wearing Khadi is the 
mi/re important thing and that the style and length of the 
sadi is absolutely immaterial but in vain. They say that 
it is my youth that puts all these new-fangled notions ink) 
my bead. But I expect they wiU agree to the proposed 
reduction in length if, you are good enough to write to me, 
saying that Khadi ought to be used, even at the cost of 
the style of clothing* 

I have sent the desired reply to the sister. But 1 take 
note of her difficulty here, as I know that the same difficulty 
is encountered by many other sisters as weU. 

The letter in question bears witness to the strong patriotic 
feeling of the writer, for there are not many sisters who, like 
her, are ready to give up old styles or old customs on their 
own initiative. The number of such sisters and brothers is 
legion, as would gladly have Swaraj if it could be attained 
wthout suffering any discomfort or incurring any expenditure 
and ia spite of their sticking to old customs legnrdless of their 
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or thefever^e* But Swaraj is not such a cFg] 
fiodity. To attain Swaraj in^phes the cultivation of a 
'spirit of self-sacrifice* iocludiug the sacrificfi of proviucialtsm, 
Provindaliatii is a bar not onlv to the realisation of nation- 
al Swaraj* but also , the achievement of provincial autonomy. 
Women perhaps are mote responsible than men for keeping up 
thi^ narrow spirit. Variety is worth cherishing up to a 
certain limit, Out if the limit is exceeded, amenities and customs 
masquerading under the name of variety are subversive of 
nationalism* The Deccani is a thing of beauty, but the 
beauty must be let go if it can be secured only by sacrificing 
the nation- We should considet tbe Kachchhi style of short 
^adi or the Puniabi fidfmi to be really artistic if the wearing of 
Khadi can he cheapened and facilitated by their means* The 
Dffccam, Gujarati, Kachchhi and Bengali styles of wearing 
s^di are all of them various national styles, and each of them 
is as national as the rest* Such being the case, preference 
should be accorded to that style which requires the smallest 
amount of cloth consistently wuth the demands of decenev* 
Such is the Kachchhi style, which takes up only 3 yards of 
cloth, that is, about half the length of the Gujarati sadt\ mt 
to mentton the saving of troubles in having to carry a siaaller 
weight. If the p^ichfied^ and the petticoat are of the same 
colour, one cannot at once make out v^hether it is only a 
J>achheda otiuU Sadi, The niMtuai exchange and imitation of 
such national styles is eminently desirable* 

Well 4 o-do people might well keep in their wardrobes all 
possible provincial styles of clothiog. It would be very 
courteous and patriotic on the part of a Gujarati host and 
hostess to put on the Bengali style of dres3 when they entertain 
Bengali guests, and vice versa. But speh procedure is open 
only to the patriotic rich. Patriotic people of the middL and 
poorer classes should Cake pride in adopting that particular 
provincial style which cheapens as well as facilitates the wear¬ 
ing of Khadi. And even there they should fix their eye upon 
the clothing style of the poorest of the poor* 
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, ^adtjshi does not mean drowning oneself in one's 
puddle but making it tributary to the ocean that h the 
nation. And it can claim to contribute to the ocean only if it 
m and keeps itself pure. It is therefore clear that only such 
local or provincial customs should have a nation^^vide vogue 
as are not impure or imnioral^ And when once this truth is 
grasped, nationalism is transmuted into the enthusiasm of 
humanity. 

What is true of clothing is equally true of language, food* 
etc* As we might imitate the dress of other provinces on a 
suitable occasion, so might we utilise the language and otlier 
things. But at present all our energy is wasted in the useless, 
impossible and fatal attempt to give English the pride of 
place to the neglect, conscious or unconscious, of our mother 
tongue and all the more so, of the languages of other 
provinces. 


gtfi February, 19^8 

DEFENDING NATIONAL EDUCATION 

The foHo^ving is a summary of the address deliven‘?d 
by Acharya Kripalani to the students of the Vidyapith 
after its Convocation: 

It is not unofteu that people have talked to me about the 
large sums that we have spent and are still spending on 
national education in Gujarat. I have been told that compared 
to the money spent, the results have inot been satisfactory. I 
am by nature a miser, but in spite of this 1 am of opinion that 
Gujarat has benefited ten times as much as the small amount 
of moneylspent on the Vidyapith* It has decidedly been a 
profitable investment# I have experience at least of four Indian 
universities. In one I was a student, in three others I served 
as professor, I can therefore say with confidence^ thatthanks^ 
to our cultural samskaras, during the short period the Vidyapith 
has been in existence, and with the modest amount of money 
at our disposal we have achieved results that can compare 
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;fa^^rably with those of the orthodox liiiiversities* The proot 
of what I say woiild be obvious if we criticaJiy 
very meeting of the graduates of the Vidyapith, To whichever 
direction I turn my eyes I find that at least every seix^nd man 
amongst you is engaged in some form of national activity, I 
also know that wherever our graduates are working they hold 
lK)sttions of honour, trust, and tesponsibiiity, 

** The Kulanayak just told us that we are groping in the 
dark about national education^ that we have not yet seen the 
light. I agree with Nanabhai hi what he has said, but at the 
same time I would add that either we shall never see the light, 
or we never were in real darkness. I belit;ve that liglit only 
comes by churning the ocean of darkness. I would try to make 
my meaning clear, When a man has a small fund of virtue, 
he naturally feels that he is a sinner. But as his virtue increases, 
he finds the sense of sio increasing proportionately. Tht^ 
greater the saint, the greater the consciousness of his own short¬ 
comings aad weaknesses- Were it not so, we would not find 
men of the highest virtue deprecatiog themselves as great sin¬ 
ners. Are they falsely modest, or hypocritical ? They could 
not be so. The explanation lies in the fact, that as the light of 
virtue illumines their path, they realise more and more the 
great distance that separates them from their objective. They 
might be infinitely better than the average, man, but they know 
how far away they are from the perfection which is their only 
goal. As a man climbiDg the Himalayas surmounts ranf2:e 
after range, and finds that what appeared to him to be the 
heights from a distance were nothing but the low ranges at tue 
base and every height conquered becomes but the beginning of 
a new effort, similarly is the case with us. We ara not there¬ 
fore afraid if we are groping. All honour to those who have 
made up their minds to explore the heights. The progress may 
be slow, there may be even losing of the way, but if effort is 
not abandoned, through ail darkness and failure, one day we 
will find ourselves in the midst of the glorious aanshme that 
eternally illumines the snowy peaks far above the clouds of 
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Q^^urth- But sLipposing we never reach the lop, and pemb 
Otftheway. What then? Eren failure here is more glonous 
than success elsewhere- There can be no retrogression, no loss- 
in this. It is even as Shri Krishna said: ** Victorious thou 
shalt enjoy a prosperous Icingdom, defeated thon shalt enjoy 
heaven, reserved for the brave who fall fighting in a righteous 
cause." So I am not afraid of groping in the dark. To me it 
is the sign of life, that we have at least begun groping about 
national education. 

You will naturally expect me to speak a few words of 
adtice to you, now that some of you arc just on the threshold 
of life for which the cbllege career was but a preparation* I 
always feel diffident about giving advice. I can never play 
the role of a moral preacher. I know the responsibilities 
attaching to the position. I am conscious of my Hmitatlons,. 
and I realise that mine is not the life that I could keep before 
my pupils. Aho I can learn a good deal from the bO'vk of life 
possessed by several of 3"0u* To all ^uch I have ever tendered 
iny reverence in secret ; and yet the position I unfortunatriy 
occupy, the position of the head of the institution, obliges me to 
do what 1 would refuse to do under ordinaty^ circumstances. You 
will, therefore, please not look to my life/but take me even as 
a finger-post, a lamp-pOst on the road that indicates the way 
but cannot walk the way itself I cannot present my life as an 
example- But there are other lives being lived in our midst 
today from which you may derive the necessary inspiration, 1 
would however give 3^ou a word of warning. Whomsoever you 
follow, howsoever great he might be. see to if that you follow 
the spirit of the master, and not imitate him mechanically. 

' The w ord killeth. but the spirit giveth Hfe.* Let there be ao- 
mechanical following of the outward aetton without any refer¬ 
ence tD the spirit which is behind that action. Let each follow 
according to his st^ahhava SLXtd svadharma, according to h!s indi¬ 
vidual development. ' Better one's though destituteof 

merit than the dhartna of another. Another's dhamta is full of 
danger/ 
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the following be not of the outward forn 


^dSfowing offends the master. The Jews crucified the Christ 
but once. How often since has he not been crucified by his 
followers? Let us therefore so act that when ! we are face to 
face with the master, we are not told, " 1 -know you not, y& 
workers of iniquity.* Let us work even in the spirit of tha Gita*, 
which lays down no mechanical rule of conduct, but calls upoii 
the disciple to have the inner calm, the inner poise. It caila- 
him to equality, to indifference to success or failure, Wk^n 
Arjuna asks the quatitiea of the stable- minded, the l^hira^ 
“ How does he how does.h® sit, how talk ? ” Shri Krishna 
describes neither the talk uoir the walk, but the psychological 
inner signs,—^freedom from anxiety, indifference amidst plea- 
sure and pain, freedom from passion, fear, anger and the rest, 

* He, who performs such action as his duty independently of the 
fruits of the actions, is a Sannyasi, a Yogi, not he who is with¬ 
out fire and rites/* Even in the matter of food it is not this or 
that particular food, that is prescribed or proscribed, but only 
psychological iests are given* Re cnember, *God fulfils himself in 
many ways/ lemphastjc this because you havejpassed tlirough 
the portal of a utiiversity. You have received higher liberal edo-' 
cation. Higher education stands for unity, for catholicity^ for 
toleration and wide outiook. The culture that a university im¬ 
parts should make you find the points of contact, and avoid 
those of conflict. If you could see the inner springs of actions^ 
and not the outward manifest at ions thereof, you would find a 
wonderful unity* This is true even in the realm of religion, 
I.eave the outward expression, the doctrine, the dogma and. 
the form, and behold the unity and otientss of spirit. Ordering 
your lives thus, you will imbibe the true spirit of charity p 
Then there will be no need lo divide this nniveneaf ours 
betwceri heaven and hell no need to divide fellow-beiugs into 
virtuous and vicious, the eternaily saved and the eternally 
damued. Love shall inform your actiuns and pervade your 


life. 


“ One thing more I would like to bring to your notice* 
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of Indian history and my own dbserv ations_ 

’SlKwn me that we, Indians, are not inferior to other people in 
iitdividua! virtues. What we lack are social and collective 
virtues^ Indian history is rich in exceptional indlvidualsj in 
fact it is the history of individual geniuses. It lacks social 
and collective eJffort and interest, A Sikh, a Gurkha, or a 
Pathan individually would be more than a rnatch for any 
English, German or French ^)0^die^• But a company of the 
former would be no match lor a company of the latter. We as 
^ rule keep our persons and houses clean ; there is no lack of 
individual hygiene; but combine us and make us live as 
Jieigbbotirs in BOme pole in Ahtnedabad, and we wilt produce 
<liit and squalor unknown even among uncivilised people 
elsewhere. If we are to compete with other nations, and if we 
are to occupy a position of equality with them, we must draw 
‘^t the social and collective virtues that lie dormant in us, 
The spirit to combioe, to co-operate, to find out points of 
contact, to avoid points of conflict must be there. With us 
e^very opinion becomes a principle, which wd defend with a 
v-eheinence worthy of a better cause, Get therefore the unalter¬ 
able principles, wherein there can be no give and lake, be as 
few as passible. Let us also make the wholesome division 
between public and private life. There may be people with 
whom we may have differences in private life, but in no case 
must these differences divide us in public. We may have 
private friends, but their infltienee shall in noway make us 
swerve from public duties, we shall reserve our hearts'affec¬ 
tion, the hospitaiiiy of our homes for our friends, but in public 
life we recognise only one set of friends and one set of 
opponents. Those who are with us in our struggle and ideals 
are our friends ; those who are opposed are opponents. You 
know the venerable lady Dr* Besant working ip our midst, 
working for the uplift of our country. During her political 
career she has, at different periods of her life, stood opposed to 
some of our highly respected leaders audeveo denounced them. 
Bot as soon as her political ideas coincided with them, she 
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;her former opposition, and not only fell in line w? 

5^, but even fcllmved their lead. If you hui*e the charity 
^ncl love abotit which I talked to you in the beginning, you 
.not find it dilHcult to evolve the scx:ial and coUective virtues 
which will make association possible* However, it may come 
to pass that an over-emphasis on collective action and |vablic 
virtue may have an adverse effect on character* This is ^een 
ID the political life of the West* An honourable gentleman, 
who would be ashamed to break his word, or to tdl a lie in 
private life, would not hesitate to do so in public life* He 
would not be ashamed, nor would his conscience bite him. 
From these doubtful and double values we shall be saved, if 
we follow the lead of GandhijL He has an Ttidomitable faith 
in the moral law. He believes that in the long run, no good 
can be done to collective life at the sacrifice of individual 
virtues* He has also shown us how effective a man can be 
even in the political field without deviating from the path of 
truth. Akiiftm h another guarantee against the excesses of 
'Collective life. If we but follow in bis footsteps, I have no 
doubt we shall be true, even as he is, both to this earth below 
.and the heaven above* We shall function in this world with 
effect, and yet the next shall not be lost to us* In this spirit 
•worked the old masters^ —Jan aka and others/' 



9th 1928 

AFTER HARTAL? 

By M*K.Gamdhi 

With great deliberation and not without the exercise of 
^reat self-rebtraint have I hitherto refrained practically from 
writing anything about the boycott of the Statutoo’ Commis- 
'StOTL I recognised the force of the appeal made to me by the 
Leader of Allahabad not to meddle with or influence the boy- 
*cott movement but to let the various parties manage it them¬ 
selves* J recognised that my interference was bound to bring 
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aiasse$ more prominently into the movement and 
embarrass the profnoters. Now that tiie 
demonstration is over I feel free to say a word. I tender my 
congratulations to the organisers for the very great success 
they achieved on the hartal day. It did my soul good to see 
Liberals, Independents and Con gross men ranged together on 
the same platform, I could not but admire the courage of the 
students of Government Colleges in absenting themselves from 
their Colleges for the ^ake cf the national cause. All the 
world over students are playing a most important and effective 
part in shaping and strengthening national movements. It 
would be monstrous if the students of India did less. 

My object now is to draw attention to the fact that the 
very success of the h^rial will be turned against us, it it is not 
foUovved up by sufficient and persistent action. We must belie 
the prophecy of Lord Sinba that the kariai was but a passing 
cloud. Let us bear in mind that notwithstanding our apposi* 
tion, the Commission backed as it is by British bayonets wifi 
go its owrr way. Where it cannot get bmmfide recognitiorp it 
will be manufactured for it. Did not a socalled deputation orv 
behalf of ‘ untouchables ' welcome the Commission as its true 
deliverers? Claiming to know the * utitoiichabies ^ more thuu; 
the members of the deputation, I make bold to assert that 
they no more represented the ' untouchables ’ than would a 
party of Japs for instance. 

If then we are to ensure a complete boycott, not only will: 
there have to be a joint organisation by all the parties for- 
carrying it out and possibly picketting, wherever the Commis¬ 
sion goe;, but there must be some further demonstration of the- 
nation*s strength. Even though Eiiiua may be a voice in the 
wilderness and even at the risk of repeating a thousandth time 
thii same old stQr>> I suggest that there is nothing before the 
nation other than boycott of foreign cloth which can be brought 
about effectively and quickly. But like all great uaderCakiugs,. 
it requires planaipg and organising, li requires sustained 
and vigilant effort by a party of earnest^ able and honest mea 
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len mlusively devoted to the ta^k. It is not easy 
task, rfttwas; ii would not produce the great results that 
are promised for it. It ii^nst evoke the best in the notion^ 
before it is accomplished, But let ns also frankly recognise 
that if we caonot organise this one thing, we shall organise^ 
nothing else. 

Let me make my own position clear.' I have no dL-sire 
even now to interfere with the present evolution of the national 
Tnovement except through occasional writings. 1 his is written 
therefore by way of a humble appeal to the different patties 
who are jointly acting in order to vindicate national honour- 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Though through the heroic efforts of the Rt. Hon, 
Shrinivasa Shastri, the social status of our countrymen in 
South Africa has undoubtedly improved and life is becoming 
less unbearable for self-respecting Indians, reminders come 
now and then from that sub-continent that much yet remains 
to be done before the Indian settlers enjoy the ordinary civic 
rights and feel their position safe. The latest shock comes 
through a cable just received from Mr. Albert Christopher^ the 
new Deputy President of the South African Indian Congress, 
Mr. Christopher was one of the volunteers who served as ’tvell 
during the Baer War as during the late War. He is South 
Africa born and has just returned after finishmg his education 
in England, The cable runs as follows :--^ 

*' Second reading Liquor Bill now i^oing through 
ParliaTn^nt notwithstanding strong protest. Bill seeks 
deprive three thousand Indians their fa mi hes and depen¬ 
dents of livelihood ultimately drive them out of country. 
Bill direct contlict letter spirit Capetown Agreement, 
Clear racial legislation- Indians greatly alarmed Govern-> 
menfs attitude. If Bill passes Capetown Agreement, 
smashed- Earnestly appeal your immediate intervention,*' 
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the respectable South African press agrees with 
^iS^nion of the South African Congress that the Bill violates the 
■Agreement which resulted from the Round Table Conference. 
•That it is aimed even at those who are akeady earning an 
houost livdihood in hotels and bars is unquestioned, if the 
Union Parliament persists in the Bill, it simply means that 
being the stronger party to the contract, it can safely commit 
‘breach of contract whenever it wills. Our hope lies itiS}t* 
> SastrPs gentle dipiomacy, saving not only the situation, but the 
honour of the IToion Government, the Union Parliament and 
the white people of South Africa in spile of themselves. He, 
4 at>weaver, needs energetic support from the Indian press and the 
Ilndiaa public. 


M, K. a 


gth February^ /g26 
A PARALLEL FROM CHINA 
By M. R, Gandht 


A friend sends me a cutting from the Neiv Yark Timex 
' containing the report of an interview with Mr, Ku Hung..Miog* 
one of the most prominent Chinese, referriog to the cultural 
greatness of the Chinese people and its being belittled by 
* foreigners, And referring to the inroads of foreign merchants 
^..iipon China Mr, Ku says : 

“ I was similarly blind when I first returned from ray 
long years abroad,” he admits with disarming frankness. 

At first I was ashamed to admit 1 was Chinese; now I 
am so proud of my heritage that I am conceited enough to 
think the rest of you are all barbarians. 

"You see, our main trouble is economic. You 
Americans, for instance, thought a great influx of Chinese 
labourers would upset your industry and lower your 
standard of living. You acted promptly and shut your 
^ioor against Chinese, 
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. “ But we io China have suffered a/i invasion of yoi 

-'TOreigD machines and of cheap machine-rriade goods, aact- 
those things have ruined us. just as an influx of several 
million Chinese coolie labourers would have ruined your 
industrial scheme* 

'‘Wheti' I was a young man, for instance, even the 
women in our own families spun and wove. At that time 
fully 100,000,000 Chinese women spun and wove* Then 
came cheap foreign cotton goods and these 100,000,000 
women have no productive life but must live on thEjIabouo 
of their menfolk. We are prevented from foHowing your 
example of shutting the door by the fact that the treaties 
forbid anr taking any action* We do not have even tariff 
autonomy* 

If I were an artist, I would draw you a cartoon which 
would show you what I think of the unequal treaties. 

“ Picture a Chinese prone upon the ground and a 
foreigner standing Over him holding him down with his 
f{yot, 'Get up/says the foreigner* *Take your font ofi' 
first,'says the Chinese. 'No, you get up first/says the 
foreigner, putting more w^eight upon the foot/' 


4 
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KHADI IN THE PUNJAB IK 1885 
By M. K. Gandhi 

I extract the following valuable iaformation that Sjt. Balaji 
Rao of Coimbatore collects for me from time to time from 
several books. The extract is taken from a Monograph on the 
Cotton Matiufactare in 1885 by E. B. Francis * 

P. 2, “ It thus appears that 8,S7,ooo mds. of raw cot¬ 
ton, or 84 p*c. of the whole yield of the province, are 
locally constimed.*’ 

P. 3. “ Spinning is the domestic employment, during 
the greater part of their leisure time, of women of all“ 
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passes, and like most of such employments is very iil- 
A. woman cannot spin more than one chitak or 2 oss,'daily 
nnless the thread be coarse, when she may accomplish two 
chitaks, and her remuneration is only from 4 to 8 annas a 
seer, so that she earns but half an anna a day. The above 
is the highest rate quoted in any of the reports. That of 
the Rawalpindi district states that the pay is only g pice 
a seer and the Jullunder report estimates the earnings of a 
spinner at Only Rs. 3 - 12-7 a year 1 The difference between 
the average value of cotton anti of cotton thread is only 
about 3 as. a seer. In the census tables Ii 99 'td 4 women 
and 273 «ien are returned as cotton spinners. At the rate 
of 1 5 ^ chitaks a day each person would be able to produce 
less than one tnaund of thread in a year, so that if 8,oo,ooo 

mds. of cotton are annually converted into thread. 

a much larger number than the census shouts must really 
employ tberaselves in spinning. That is to say, a great 
number of females who habitually spin failed to describe 
themselves as spinners by occupation. The bulk pt the 
country varn is very uneven in thickness, and unht for 
anything blit the coarsest cloth. Comparatively few per¬ 
sons can produce fine and even thread, and many of these 
spin only for the use of their own households. 

P, 2, “Census. Cotton ginners—3,357 tnen and 1,345 
women—these figures do not represent the numbers really 
so employed. This operation is very frequently performed 
by membersofthehousehold of the person to whom the 

cotton belongs, ' 

P, 3. " Census. 32,268 men and 4,395 women scutchers, 
or carders. Women who spin cotton sometimes scutch it 
for themselves. The wages are 3 Pice or one anna for, a 

seer. Average turn out 4 seers a day. tj ■ u 

P, 9. “Country cloth was exported from the Punjab 
to the'extent of 1,39,911 mds. a year, 93,000 to other ^parts 
of India and 46,000 beyond Western and North Western 
Frontiex, 
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P. 4. The imported thread is fioe^ clean and eve 
can be had in a variety of attractive colours. It varied 
from Rs. 100 to. Rs* 6s a mauod, (while country yarn was 
valued at Rs* 22>a mauDd)/* 

That the remuneration earned by the spinners wa& low did 
mot baffle the good workers^ for as the author says, they worked 
during the leisure hours and whatever they earned was so much 
gained- If the things are different ^ow^ it is because the tastes 
have become vulgarised and foreign cloth under an insidious 
system of indirect protection has been dumped down on this 
-unhappy land. 
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FAREWELL TO ACHARYA KIUPALAM 

The large gathering of Ahmednbad citi2ens and students 
that met the other day in the quadrangle of the Vidyapith 
under the chairmanship of Sheth Ambalal Sarabhui to bid 
farewell to Acharya Kripafani who has returned to Benares 
to take charge of his Ashram there was an eloquent tribute to 
the Acharya's popularity* Originally a teacher and a professor* 
Acharya Kripalani threw himself into the fray, as soon as an 
opportunity offered itself in Bihar in 1917. The zeal with 
which he tcx?k the lead in giving Garidhiji the first welcome la 
Champaran cost him his comfortable job in the Government 
college at Muzaffarpur and ever since he has been in one or 
other national movement* After Champaran came a brief 
brilliant career at the Hindu University, Benares, which came 
to a glorious end in N»-C,*0* days, when he left the University 
with a large batch of students. He later helped in organising 
the Kashi Vidyapith, but gave his time and energy to building 
on the uucleas of a few of his students the Gandhi Ashram at 
Benares* Then came the great days of igai which saw every 
important man in the U. P* in jail and Kripalaai had also his 
share of the glory „ On release from jail he set out putting 
^15 Ashram on a firm and solid footing, but the Gujarat 
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apitli needed him and lie came away leaving Jiis worH 
of his students wdio had now become his co-workera. 
Even from Gujarat he gave them his guidance and every 
vacation found him in Benares nursing hisiold love. After five 
and a half years of service as Acharya of the Mahavidyalaya 
he has gone again back into the arms of hts old love, Benares’' 
gain is Gujarat's loss, though he has promised not to sever his 
connection with the Vidyalaya and to cotue and spend tirae here 
QCCRsionaily. Even if he had not given the promise^ the great, 
farewell meeting could not but have been to him an €loq[uent 
terninder of what not only his students, but the students out* 
side the Vidyalaya and the citijens of Ahmedabad will expect 
of him. The citizens have on many an occasion had experience 
of his independence and his uncanny criticism which endeared 
him all the more, and the students outside Mt his moral force 
Quite as much as those in the Vidyalaya, 

Professor Pathah, his coUeague, who has bad many 
ences with him, paid Mm a tribute which he will not easily 
forget. He praised in a few well-chosen words not merely his 
great qualities as a teacher, but his manly courage, his patrio¬ 
tism, bis austere simplicity, his burning passion for Hinduism, 
above all his sagacity and iKilitical sense which put the speaker 
ia mind of independent America where teachers have risen 
from the professor^s quarters to the White House, The 
spetKhes of the students were ab tributes to one who had been 
their guide, philosopher, and friend, and where they were 
uncannily outspoken, showed in what furnace their bratiis had 
been forged. For there is an abandon in Krlpaiaui of which 
his students are the least likely to escape the inHuence. That 
abandon showed itself even in his speech in reply to the 
address and the other speeclies^ The due speech was, I am 
afraid, marred by generalisations which had their basis, if any,, 
only in little incidents in the class room or the common room.. 
But every one knew that he meant well. The students have 
now issued an appeal to the students, old and new, and to 
Gujarat to contribute to the porse they intend to raise for 
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Kripalatii's Gandhi Ashram, Benares, Howe 

_w may lieGtijurat's outlook, or however lacking in |K?Hte- 

ness or warnath it may be, according to Acharya Kripalani, it 
wili^ we hopCf prove that it caa never be accused of ungrateful¬ 
ness. 

The following is a condensed summary of Acharya 
Kripalanfs speech as edited by him: 

is now hve years and a half since I came to your 
lovely land< I had come for a year only. But my stay was 
prolonged owing to unavoidable circumstances. 1 had no 
intention of becoming a Gujarati, 1 was already a citiizen offhree 
provinces-"Bihart U, P, and Sindh- Even a more ambitious 
man than myself would have been satisfied with this. But 
how could the single atom of an individual resist the attraction 
of such a great province? Gujarat has great virtues--robust 
common sense, business acumen, industry and thrift. I could 
not fail to mark the determination and doggedness of your 
character. If the crawling order had been issued in Gujarat 
I have no doubt thai some. weak^ emaciateeb contemptibk- 
looking Bania would have resisted it even at the point of the 
bayonet* This tenacity of character attracted me, also your 
great ahimsa. Nowhere in the world do birds, beasts and fish 
roam about with greater freedom and less fear. I was also 
attracted by the emotional side of your nature. To a supe^r- 
ficial observer you appear cold and uueoiotionaL This i& 
because of your inexpressiveness and want of sentimentalism. 
You did not, however, deceive me long. I knew behind what 
appeared a bard or unattractive exterior was the sweet kernel 
of abiding affections, the proof of which you have given during 
these last, few days. All this coupled with the little service I 
rendered to you.imade me one of you, I believe, and my 
experience has confirmed the belief, that nothing draws maa 
closer together than this diLutiterested service* All this brought 
me nearer and nearer to you so that for some time I have been 
reeling like a Gujarati. 1 am proud .of the fact 

You will therefore this evening aliow me to exercise the 
39 
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of mdolging io a little innocent criticism. But 
■sfet5u!d 1 need your indulgence when I am already one of you ^ 
*' X find that we Gujaratis lack a breadth of vision faund 
in some other people of Intha, Everything here is on a mode* 
rate scale. Our are narrow, our houses smali, our cltx>rs 
and windows small, our roofs low, our rivers streamlets, our 
mooutains hillocks. The very men and women are short in 
stature. Another defect of ours is our coidiiess, want of soci¬ 
ability, and politeness of expression, which keep individuals and 
groups divided iti air-tight compartmenU, Yet another blemish 
of our character is a subtle cruelty in spite of our nou-kiliing. 
These are some of our glaring defects. May these defects be 
not the rank growth of modern over-commercialism which 
marks us from other provinces of India ? These are harsh 
wordSj but I have used them, so that by marking off the defects 
and drawing attention towards them I may not have to repeat 
what 1 have just said. 

It has been our effort in these institutions to preserve 
and advance what is great and good in Gu jarat, and eliminate 
what is weak and unworthy. We have also tried to redect 
here the great personality of Gandlih I know that he is too 
coroplex and many-sided to be exhaustively: represented by 
US. I believe his is a unity in trinity and this trinity is re¬ 
presented hy three groups and three institutions in Ahniedabad. 
One face of this trinity is in the Ashram at Sabarmati which 
represents his great tapasva and samyama. It represents his 
untiring energy and industry. Above all in the Ashram he 
tries to reach the footstool of his God, where rest the bumble, 
the lowliest and the lost. AH this is typified in the charkha, 

“ The second and the opposite face of this trinity is at the 
other end on the opposite side of the Sabarmati. It is 
represented by Sjt, VaUabhbhai who is a host in himself and 
an institution- He represents Gandhi’s poUtics, his robust 
commonsehse, his firm grasp of the essentials, his spirit of 
ready compromise so necessary in politics. 

*'■ In between these two is the. central face of the great 
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It h in our Vidyapith. Here we represent the mai 
^li^s learmogi full of reverence, his gre3t culture informed by 
his great Humility. We represent his catholicity, tolerance, 
and charity, his ready understanding and reconciliation of 
opposite and apparently conflicting points of view. Here we 
delight with him in his merry, open and contagions laughter, 
his love of poetry, music, art, flow^irs and children- Here we 
try to keep the ancient ideal of poverty of the scholar and the 
'teacher* Ours is an aristocracy of learning wrapped in rags. 
But the rags are not unpleasant because they represent 
voluntary renunciation. It is a poverty that does not im¬ 
poverish but enriches, ennobles, and elevates. It accepts ali 
the good things of the world and even its luxuries if they 
come inthecouise of its bushiass, but disdains hankering 
after them. It refuses to bend the knee to insolent power or 
insolent riches* 

We occupy the central position touching the other two 
faces of the trinity. Thus we perform a fa action of unifica¬ 
tion, Our fundamental work is that of advancement of learn¬ 
ing and culture, but we do not hesitate to leave our btioks when 
occasion demands or when we feel that the other two face^ 
*dD not perform their function properly. You will therefore find 
us often in the city attending political meetings, joining 
processions, and demonstrations. Also when some constructive 
work has got to be done we do not lag behind. This was 
evidenced by our efforts in flood relief here and in distant 
’Sindh, It was therefore no accident that placed me at the 
head of this institution. Essentially I am a man of books, a 
student, but when occasion has demanded I have not hesitated 
to close my books and participate in political propaganda and 
march off to jail* My Ashram in which I do Khadi work in 
Benanis is the symbol of the master's charkha* 

“ The ideas I have kept before you this evening have 
steadify guided me in the conduct of these institutions, I 
hand them on to my successors. I hope they will carry on and 
■develop them* Whatever changes they may introduce in the 
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reKXJDstructioQ I hope they will not go against 



-traditioDs already established. If they toiich these they will 


not only be destroying the Vidyapith but also impoverishing 
Gujarat. Let them do what they cao, but they must preserve^ 
what already in there because it is good and whea weighed in 
the balance has not been found w^anting* 

Now I would like to address a few parting words to my 
pupils. 1 want to have a hesrt-to-heart talk with them. lit 
your address you have, assured me that you have seen my love 
even in my anger and wrath. I in turn assure you that 1 have 
never doubted yours even when you have been refractory and 
rebeUious. Rebellion is the privilege of youth and however it 
might have been inconvenient to me at the time, I was not 
agitated because I knew that in your vforst moods you would 
not over-step the bounds of decency and decorum. I never 
doubted your love, it has been greater than I deserved. Mine 
has been the joy and profit; and when today accounts have to 
be squared, 1 declare myself bankrupt, knowing full well that 
in this land of commerce the laws of bankruptcy are not 
unknown. A s i f the burde n of your lov e was not heavy eno tigb 
already, you have during these last few days made it heavier 
still I have not failed to mark the clouds that have overcast 
your countenances, nor the repressed tears that have moistened 
your eyes. My task of leave-taking is, therefore, heavy andi 


s?.d. 


*' A parting word of advice—I will not preach to you any 
copy*book maxims of morality, I would only charge you to 
keep the traditions of this institution intact. Above ali, keep 
the three silences v;hich we have always observed. First the 
silence in the prayer class which I have never entered but 
ivith a sense of joyful peace. Alas 1 that it should be so’ 
necessary today to preach silence to the descendants of those 
who kept It for years without break. Even our places of 
worship are not free from Irrelevant and confusing sounds, 
is a humiiiatipn but I say it, as I have said it often, continue to 
observe the silence of the Christian Church in yotir' prayet^ 


ON THEIR TBIAT. 

It ^v^th pictures and dowers. Let the 
^ and see to it that its sanctity is preserved. 
The second silence that has become a tradition with us is the 
one that we observe at the first notes of music* That is the 
only way to appreciate music and mark ovir sense of gratitude 
to the miisidan who lifts us to the World of Ideas, Third is 
the silence with which we listen to the most boring and impo¬ 
pular speaker, one which yon are observing just now. Let 
these three silenced not mark you here only but carry them with 
you and spread them throughout Gujarat. You hardly know 
how much sweeter public life would be and how orderly out 
meetings would be if these three silences were observed* even 
as they are here, 

“ It was always my effort to direct the Mahavidyalaya to 
dive a common family life. Contitiue these efforts till your ins¬ 
titution hecomes a real Ashram, You femembcr that I had 
aboHshed all holidays except national days, the week-ends and 
ihe long vacations. You have re-introduced them bat keep 
i:hem as few as possible. They might have been once the sym¬ 
bol of our religion and culture, but today they represent our 
lethargy and want of vitality* Above all I charge you to keep 
the spirit of mirth and joy that is the privilege of youth* 
Carry in afterlife your ideals, hopes and aspirations intact. 
Remember, however heavy the burdens that life imposes, 
they are yet light* Dismiss with a smile the follies of others 
and if you can, try to smite at your own. Wherever your lot 
be cast, I assure you life is worth living even on the rack and 
the cross*" 

M, D* 


T6th Februaryj 1928 

ON THEIR TRIAL 
By M. K, Gajjdhi 

What happened to the students during the Rowlatt Act 
^agitation is repeating itself now. Dtititig those precious days 
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that he felt like commhting sut( 
bijcause he was rusticated, A stadent now writes: 

** The students of * . , of . , . , heard the^ 
mother^3 call aod responded to k. We observed 
on the 3rd, For this courageous deed of ours* we are- 
being fined Rs. 2 per head* The poor students are losing 
their freeships, half^freeships and scholarships. Please 
write to Mr, , , , the Principal or advise him through' 

Ymmg India, Tell him we are no ciimiiialSr we have 
committed no crime. Tell him we listened and responded^ 
to the mother's callt we saved her, to our utmost, froro^ 
dishonour* Tell him we are no cowards. Please come 
forward to our aid.^ 

I cannot fglbw the advice to write to the Principal. If 
he is not to lose his ' job' I suppose he has to take some disci¬ 
plinary measures. So long as educational institutions remain 
under the patronage of the Government, they wilt be, as they 
must be, used for the support of the Government, and the 
students or the teachers who support anti-Government popular 
measures* niu$t count the cost and take the risk of being dis¬ 
missed, From the patriot's stand point, the studen ts did well 
and bravely in making common cause with the people. They 
would have laid themselves open to the charge of want of 
patriotism, if not worse, if they had not responded to the coun¬ 
try's call. From the Goverpmenc standpoint, they undoubt* 
edly did wrong and incurred their severe displeasure. The 
students cannot blow hot and cold. If they will be with the 
people's cause* they must hold their scholastic career subservi¬ 
ent to the cause and sacrifice it when it comes in conflict with 
the interests of the countr3^ I saw this quite clearly in 1920 
and subsequent experience has confirmed the first impression*. 
There is no doubt that the safest and the most honourable 
course of the student world is to leave Government schools 
and colleges at any cost. But the next best course for them is 
to hold themselves in readiness to be thrown out whenever a 
conflict occurs between the Government and the people. li 
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not be, as they have beeci elsewhere, leaders thl 
elvi^in the revolt against the Government, they must at least 
become staunch and true followers. Let their facing of the 
consequences be as brave as was their response to the nation*^ 
caiL Let them not humiliate themselves, let them not surren¬ 
der their self-respect in trying to re-enter colleges and schools 
from which they may have been dismissed. The bravery of 
their response will be counted as bravado, if it succumbs on 
the very first trial.i 

I hear that during the days preceding the h^rtai the 
students discarded foreign cloth and very largely patronised 
Khadi, Let it not be said of them that this was but a passing 
show and that they have on pressure from without or tempta¬ 
tion from within discarded Khadi as quickly as they discarded 
foreign cloth. To me foreign doth for this country mean& 
foreign Government. I wish this was accepted as a self- 
evident proposition. 


l 6 ih February, 1928 
MY HEALTH 
By M. K, Gandhi 

It is a matter of great sorrow to ine that my health should 
cause anxiety to many friends. Hitherto I have allowed 
Mahadev Desai subject to censorship to write whatever he haa 
wished about my health, seeing that the break-downs important 
or unimportant occurred whilst I was travelling, and were 
supposed to be due to fatigue, and because those who were io 
charge of me during the travels had a responsibility about my 
bodily condition. But circumstances have now altered. I am 
having a respite from travels and onerous public duties. I am 
taking part only to the extent that 1 wish in re-organising 
some of the activities in Gujarat specially educational, for 
which I am perhaps predominantly responsible. I have 
therefore felt called upon to take up what has been a 
hobby of a life-time, namely dietetic experiments. They 
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of the most importiint 
which have engrossed me from time to time, 
and it was in the course of these experiments that the 
present so-called break-down has occurred. The alarming 
registrations of doctor's instruments have had no response in 
my own feeling. But I have accepted the statement of 
medical friends that very often blood pressure patients feel 
no evil effects, although they may be stealthily present in 
the body, and must therefore be guarded against Happily, 
howe^rer, even these instruments registered last Sunday a very 
great improvement, a fall from 214 systolic to 178 mm* 
and a rise from I20 mm, diastolic to II8 nun, 1 am also taking 
Iht rest prescribed by Dn Haribhai Desai and his medical 
companioos, and carrying on my dietetic experiments under 
their observation and guidance. Dr, Mnthu who seems to 
have made a special study of dietetics is also kindly guiding 
me by correspondence. 

Having given all this information. I would implore news¬ 
paper correspondents to curb their pen and kindly to forget 
me and my health for the time being, Aad I would ask anxious 
friends not to worry about my health, accepting my assurance 
that I am iu no hurry to die and that therefore I shall be taking 
all the care of my body that is humanly possible for mo, and is 
consistent with the ideals, to which the body is dedicated, and 
which I hold to be more precious than the body. Let the 
■friends rest assured, that if the nation has any use for this body 
ofjnine, itis because a. serious attempt has been made for 
many a long year to hold it in trust for those ideals* I would 
ask them also to share my belief, which I hold even at the risk 
of being dubbed a fatalist, that not one hair of any one's body 
can be touched without His will, and that when he ha^ no use 
for our bodies. He defies all the care, attention and skill that 
money, prestige, patriotism, friendship and what not can sum¬ 
mon to one’s assistance. This belief does not mean, that I do 
not want to take advantage of the assistance that medical 
friends all over India uogrudgingiy and most generously 



me* I take that assistance gladly and faithfuUy. Fd^ 
€cKflias given me no inkling of his intentions, but He has im¬ 
posed upon me the duty of taking care of the body consisteutly, 
with other more imperative ohligations which, in ray opinion^ 
He has imposed upon me in common with the rest of 
humanity. 


i 6 th FeWmry, ig 2 S 
AN EYE-OPENER 

Sir ChuniialSankaleshvar Mehta has sent to the Naxmjwan 
a most interesting account of the progress which the spinning- 
wheel has achieved among the Raniparaj people in Surat 
District, I sumniarise the report below. 


The following table shows the number of various apparatus 
of the spinning and weaving industry sold to the Raniparaj 
people from the V edchhi Ashram from year to year. 


Name of 


Number sold in 


article 

Si. 1980-81 

Bt. 19SS 

Bt. 1083 

Spinning wheels 

3«8 

70 

441 

Spindles 

466 

103 

to; 

Carding bows (small) 

73 

14 


„ (large) 

14 

25 

23 

Handgins 

23 

14 

16 

Handtooms 

I 

3 

I 

The above table shows the sales 

from Vedchhi centre alone 


hut the total sales from different centies were much larger, as 
can be seen from the following i 


Number Sold in St, 1983 from 


Name of article. Vedchhi 

Bartad 

Bardoli 

Total. 

Spinning wheels 441 

126 

45 

612 

Sp Indies 607 

200 

50 

8S7 

Carding bows (large) 23 

2 

7 

32 

Handgins 16 


14 

30 

Haadlooms I 


1 

2 


No one should imagine that these poor folk take away all 
•.these things as pieces of idle and ornamental furniture to cm* 
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The following figures 
for weaving tell their 


Pounds of yarn brought to 


Year 

Vedchhi Satbhon 

Bardoli 

Madbi 

Total. 

St. 1980 

m 



183 

«1981 

830 



830 

1982 

2,102 211 

375 


2,688 

» 1983 

4,760^4 2,048?^ 


523^ 

8,339 

This total of 8,339 pounds of yarn was made up 

by 1,0 


families, scattered in I IQ villages, out of which 49 families spun 
from 20 to 30 pounds, 14 families from 30 to 40 pounds and S 
families over 40 pounds each. 

The number of spioning families advanced from 320 in 
SamvHt l9S2to 1,062 in 1983, and the number of families pro¬ 
ducing over 20 pounds of yarn, which was 24 in 1982, increased 
to 71 m 1983. The Total output of yarn increased from 2,736 
pounds in 1982 to 8,339 pounds in 1983. 

And the beauty of it is, that all these spinners are busy 
cultivators who in several cases till many more of land 
than the pounds of yarn they spin. 

Among these spinners, the palm must perhaps be awarded 
to Ranchhodbhai Chimtabhai of TokarMiyun, who with a total 
family strength of 26 members (l2 adults and 14 children)- 
tilled 81 tighas of land, cut grass from 45 bighas of fallow land 
and spun 76 pounds of yarn during 1983, 

Ranchbodbhai introduced the spinoing wheel into his home 
only last year, and yet he proved himself to be the champion as 
soon as he entered the lists. 

The story of how he came to accept the gospel of the 
wheel makes instructive reading, Kis village Tokarfaliyun is 
only a mile away from Vedchhi where wheels were introduced 
as early as 1980. He saw that the Vedchhi people had taken 
to spinning and friends pressed him to do likewise. But he 
was afraid that spinning might be detrimental to cultivation,, 
nnd therefore held back. However at a meeting held in Gopai* 
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a^ .jieard that one Soraabhai Babarbhai tilk^d SO to 6 
'^flandaiid simultaneously spun 57 pounds of yam.. 
Somabhai's was not an isolated case, but there were many 
other farmers who tilled large holdings and spun 25 to 30* 
pounds of yarn at the same time. This set Ranchhodbhai 
a-thinking, and he purchased one wheel to begin with. He 
- found that spinning was incredibly easy and was admirably 
adapted to serve as a recreation for the family during their 
leisure hours* To cut a long story short, he is now the proud 
possessor of 1 handgin, 1 carding bow and 12 wheels, and the ■ 
champion spinner among bis people, with a dozen spinners^ 
under his roof. The yarn was spun by Ranchodbhai's family 
mostly at night, ahd when be was asked how they could take 
up the wheel after a day Of hard work on the farm, he replied, ^ 
that spinning was as pleasant a diversion for them as reading 
papers or stories was for some people, and that the wheel now 
lulled them gently to sleep, whereas formerly they for some 
time every night used to lie awake in bed before sleep was good 
enough to approach them. 

In Samvat 19S2 Ranchhodbhai spent Rs* 140 on the cloth--- 
ing of the family. But in igSj thanks to the wheels he spent 
only Rs- 56 (Rs, 3 CK 8-0 per cotton plus Rs. 2O“'T3“0 for 
weaving charges plus Rs* 4-II-0 for doth bought from the 
bazaar), thus effecting a saving of Rs. 84- 

And yet unfortunately for the country still there are 
skeptical arm-chair critics who shake their wise heads and 
entertain philosophic doubts as to the infinite possibilities of the 
spinning wheel. 

The Rauiparaj were entirely nf?w to weaving as to spin¬ 
ning, Such of them therefore as take to weaving are paid at 
somewhat higher rates than ordinary vveavers. Thus last year 
there were 21 weavers belonging to families of cultivators who 
earned total wages amotmting to Rs. 1,731-4-0, the average 
monthly earnings being Rs, 12* One of them earned as much 
as Rs* 19 per month* A young cowherd of the age of IS > 
earned Ks. 69 in six months. 
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".fpC c?jiti\''a£ar, Mangabl.ai* who also took to waving, 

75 in eight months aa weaver. With a family strength 
‘Of 8 members (himself, wife and six children) he tilled 19 
*mghns of land, spun 17 pounds of yarn and earned as a weaver 
an average inoathly wage of over Rs. 9 for 8 months from 
ICartik to Jyeshtha, shov iog that a farmer can take not only 
to spinning during his leisure hours but also to weaving. 

A conference of the Raniparaj was held last year at Rup- 
vada where the tiualificstion for membership of the Reception 
'Committee was that the candidate shonid be weaving cloth 
woven from yam spun in his own home, and there were as 
many as 1,152 persons who satisfied this stringent test. 

If we examine the balance sheet of the Raniparaj so far 
.as their spinning and weaving activities are concerned, we 
find on the credit side Rs. 9,122 (the value of Khadi woven) 
plus Rs. 820-12-0 (the value of cotton seed) plus Rs, 1,751-4-0 
(earned as weaver's wages), total Rs. 11,674- On the debit 
side w-e have Rs. 4,170 (the value of cotton stocked) plus 
Rs. 2,280 (weaving charges), total Rs- 6,450. Thus there was 
a clear gain of Rs^ 5,224. This sum will be multiplied several 
times when there are spinners in all the ITO villages, not 
only in 25 or 30 of them as at present, and when all the spin¬ 
ning families put their heart into the industry, for many of 
the 1,062 spinning families spun only 2 to 5 pounds of yarn 
each, when they could have spun many times as much. 

What has been done in a small section of it can be done 
throughout the Raniparaj district- Thus the harvest is great 
but the labourers are few. What we want is art army of 
skilled and devoted workers. The Ashrams at Bardoli and 
Vedchhi are training up Raniparaj youths with a view to 
’.supply that need. V. G- D. 
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FIGHT SQUARE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
Translation of an article published by Sr. Shankar 
Dattatreya Dev, Editor ofthe on pages 4 and s 

of that paper dated 15th September 1927, and headed ‘At 
least wage a religious War,’ 

“ The King who tioes not protect {his siAjecis) after saying 
'1 wilt protect you* should after uniting be killed like a rabid and: 
diseased dog.” 

Mr. Vinayakrao Bhuskute has given elsewhere in the 
Stvaraj'ya detailed information, from the beginning about the 
events that have been taking place at Telegaon. An account of 
the riot that took place at Sholapur on the occasion of the 
immersion of Ganapatis this year has also been published in 
news-papers. If the accounts of the happenings at both these 
places are read carefully, the outstanding fact that strikes the 
mind is that in both the cases the Government is more to blame 
than the Musalmans. The vacillating and unjust policy alone 
of the Government is wholly responsible for the quarrels that 
took place between the Hindus and Musalmans over the re¬ 
ligious rights of the former at Telegaon, Sholapur and other 
places in India, during the last two or three years, and it was- 
only on account of this attitude of partiality that Muslim 
community is encouraged and prompted to encroach upon the 
religious rights of the Hindus. This apparently vacillating and' 
unjust conduct of Government is not due to (any) misunderslanding 
or ignorance, but there ts meikodical political motive at the bottom 
of that policy. As Hindu Moslem quarrels are the sole jusiijlcaiion 
for British rule the Government can never sincerely wish that they 
should be made up. Their interest does not lie in this. It is true 

that protection of religion is the principal duty of the King-, and it 
is a fact that the King of England and Emperor of India still 
appends to his name the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” but in 
India this title of his cann(g possibly have a meaning. I he re-- 
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njhich ikf^ fitl^ entails mnnat include respmsibiflty 
^^■^prvtecting the rellgim of others. As the religions of the Indians 
and the British Government are different, the latter cannot 
possibly take pride, nor believe that they have been discharging 
their duty, in defending the religion of Indians. Similarly they 
will not think of spreading their own religion also on the 
strength of the sword as that is not the aim of their policy. As 
i commie plunder is the principal aim of the English polkyy they 
think that iheir main duty so far as the snbjecis an concerned is to 
maintain peace in the country in order that they may carry un that 
plunder mthont kl or hindrance. Peace is to be maintained in the 
.country not because the Goxjemment feels devotion cr pride for the 
religum of the subJeciSi nor because it regards the property of the 
subjects as sacred, but because it may enable it to plmder 
iheir property. This is the explanation of why the 
Government tramples under foot the old religious prac¬ 
tices in the name of peace, F^r this peace not only 
the Government be prepared to trample under foot the 
religion of the subjects^ d voill not and does not hesitate etten to 
sacrifice the lives of the subjects. General Dyer sacrificed ^00 
Indian lives to this Goddess of peace and this is Jusl th,' reason 
why the British Nation praised him for that meritorious deed. The 
Governtnent spends 66 crores of rupees on the army and 15 
-crores on the police for maintaining peace in the country not 
with a view to safeguarding and promoting the worldly and 
spiritual welfare of the subjects, but for its own interests, I 
think that the sooner the Indians impress upon their minds 
this fact and take to the path of self-reliance to protect and 
elevate their religion and their interest, the better will it be 
(for them). 

If':he Indians,—this (term) includes Hindus, Musalmans 
and all other communitie^!“-want tu safeguard their religion 
and interest, they should establish Swaraj. If the existing 
system of administration does not protect our religion or property or 
has become unfit to do so, then U ignore it mid to set to work to 
create independent means for that {purpose) is the true and eff'ec'- 
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This is the dHtyafthe King' or system of rale esia- 
' in (he cotmtry. And if for any reason that (Kmg) or that 
/system) does not or cannot do this dniy^ then the real remedy * ft^r 
this is to estabiisL another Ring or another system in place of them* 
There miii be no protection to religim so long as there is anarchy 
mike comiry. The present Government is deliberately creating 
dhis anarchy. Therefore, the sid^jects should establish their trvn 
Government and remotre this anarchy. To remain quiet taking 
consolation in the belief that if the King or the system of 
administration does not protect the lelij^ioa of the subjects, 
God win punish him or it, and he or it Tvill go to hell, is not 
only suicidal fatalism making the subjects dependent, weak and 
•cowardly, but to do so is to exhibit deep ignorance of realities. 
The Emperor of India or Bureaucracy has no fear of hell, it 
is a different question whether the idea of heU is or is riot in 
their religion. Here their rule is not based on righteousness 
but on considerations of profit. Then how can they he reformed 
hy a threat of hell f There is only one way of reforming them and 
it is just that which our ancestors have indicated in the skloka 
quoted at the top of (this) article. It is the duly of the subjects not 
to disregard the conduct of the King who has fallen from his duty 
but to punish him and if the Indians need any education at present^ 
U is about this duly and not about falalisnL The viiy to pumsk the 
King is to refuse to recognise his exislence and by establislung our 
rrmn Government to begin to protect our religion ihrmgh it In 
the present circumstances only this is the one remedy rmd I do 
not think this is an impossible thing to happen if the sensible 
leaders among the Hindus and ^^Insalmans will take it into 
their minds. In my opinion, to achieve this end. the two 
communities should wbole-heartedl}'^ agree mainly to the 
following stipulations (lit things). The Indian Swaraj that is 
to come in future will not belong either to the Hindus or the 
Musalmans or to any caste or sub-caste, but mil belong to all. 
As this Swaraj will be made op of peoples of difterent religions- 
these belonging to each constituent religion must recognise the 
other canstitueut religions. From this poiut of view, women 
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places of worship belotiging to other people must be 
"sacred! by every follower of a religion and (the toHowers of! 
every religion must proclaim that is irreiigion to practise 
outrage on them. While following a religion, the ^^uiding 
principle (lit, motto) must be that one’s religion is doe^s own 
{concern). From this point of view, as an attack made by one^s 
own coreligionists on another religion is irreligious, the 
follower of every religion must consider it to be his dut>^ to 
resist that attack. The right of propagating one's religion 
must be recognised by others. But violent methods in propa- 
gating a religion must be made a religious and legal offence, 

I think the question of protecting our religion; will cer¬ 
tainly be solved if sensible leaders in both the commoaitics 
will agree to these (principles) and act accordingly, but (along 
with this) the question of Swaraj also will he solved.^ Still if 
the people in the two communities do not wish to solve this^ 
question by pacific measures in this way and insist upon sol¬ 
ving it by (a trial of) their strength, I do not think even that 
will cause much harm, provided that even while this question 
is thus being solved the two sides should take certain things 
for granted and act accordingly. Far mtabe prepared to take 
in our (own) hands ike duty of protecting our religim is simply 
tantamount to issuing a prociamation that we do not recognise 
the exisHug system of administration. And even from this 
point of view this step will prove very beneficial. If any 
one comes in the way of Hindus and Musalmaus purging 
their minds of their animosity it is the present GovernmenL 
Therefore, the third party that comes in the way of our 
vomiting out this long-standing animosity most be got rid 
of, and for this purpose the Hindus and Musalmaus must 
first be united at least on this point. SimHarly, 7vhen the 
very existence of the Government is ignored, it would be against 
principle to carry before Government {complaints iibont) the 
happenings resulting from this war. In my opinion the 
Courts of the English are banned to warring Hindus and 
Musalnians, If they will not thus ban them, it will have 
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that their devotioa to religion and their animos: 
genuine, and that it is all a sham. Lastly both 
sides should act in this war in such a way that neither side 
would have occasion to say^ *‘This is not a rightf^ous 
war/" This war should take place not only after giving a 
previous warning* but after the end of one battle up to the 
beginning of another, warriors on both sides should place 
before their eyes the conduct of the warriors of the Maha~ 
bhai'at (as described) in the Rhishtna Parva (Cbapter). No one 
should inflict a blow on the back of another and none should 
attack a solitary individual catching him in a lonely place* 
Judged from this point of view the attack made on Mr, KuL 
karni Vakil at Shoiapur is irreligious warfare and in my 
opinion our Musalman bretheni cannot too strongly condemn 
it* 1m conclusion I want io say only this that if it is impossibk to 
solve this question by pacific measures^ if ike iwo sides have no 
faith in this course, then it is mi irreligious to sakfe il by (an appeal 
in) force^ If that wdU not happen this quarrel will not be settled 
to the end of time and besides causing destruction of our 
religion will perpetually impose slavery of others upon us* 

Sd. Sh/vnkar Dattatraya Dev, 

[The foregoing is dealt with below. The headline ‘Fight 
square if you must' is in my opinion a more correct renderisg 
of lyidan Dhanna yuddha Kara instead of * At least wage » 
religious war* in the authorised translation* M, K* G.] 


2 ^rd February, 

REMINDING OF OLD TIMES 
By M* K, Gandhi 

Sjt. Shankarrao Dev and Sjt, V, R. HaroUkar were convict* 
ed the other day at Poona under Section 124-A and sentenced 
to undergo imprisonmenl for two years with hard labour. 
There were two charges against them, waging war against the 
King (Section I2l) and attempting to excite disaOectiott 
40 
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the Government established by law in British 
(^tion 124-A). Sjt. Dev as editor ^ufarajya wrote the 
article which was the siibiect-matter of the offence and Sjt. 
Harolikar was the publisher, I print elsewhere the ;juthorised 
translation of the offending article as produced before the court 
by the prosecution. Though it admits of improvement, it 
cannot be called an unfair presentation of the original. 

The accused will not be defended by counsel though free 
assistance was volunteered by Dudasabeb Karaodikar and other 
lawyers of distinction. Friends advised them to be defended. 
They were told that everybody nowadays sought legal advice 
without any slur being cast on them. But these non-co-opera" 
tors were adamant They did not care what others did. They 
were non-co-operators on principle and therefore did not wish 
to listen to any advice based on prudential considerations. I 
knew Sjt. Dev in Vcravda, He with Sjt. Dastane had 
UTidertaken a severe fast from which it was difficult for 
me to wean them, I tender my congratulations to these friends 
m their firmness in abiding by their own convictions. For I 
am convinced that of such will the Kingdom of Swaraj be made. 
They have undoubtedly brought Swaraj nearer by their cry'stai* 
like sacrifice. Let no one think that such solitary individual 
sacrifice has no place in national up-building, or that it does 
not produce great consequences. Indeed it is the purest sacri¬ 
fice alone that will count in the end. It lays the surest and the 
purest foundation of Swaraj, 

The article is undoubtedly wrirten to promote disaffection 
against the existing Government, To promote such disaffec¬ 
tion is the bounden duty of every nationalist. Every Congress¬ 
man is I hope an avowed enemy of the existing Government, 
We have no quarrel with men, but if we are worthy of Swaraj, 
'we must destroy the existing system of Government by all 
legitimate and peaceful means. The recent debate in the 
Assembly on the Statutory Commission was an object lesson 
in disaffection in which all parties, be it said to their 
eternal credit, whole'heartedly joined* The late Harcband- 
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si^J^andas risked his life in travelling to Delhi for t! 
.aks''^? registering his vote in tavour of disaffection. One 
daily comes across stronger articles than Dev’s in point of dis¬ 
affection. His is a reasoned appeal to Hindus and Musalmans 
to disown the protection of a Government that enslaves the 
country and if fightthey must, fight fairly,squarely, honourably. 

I have read the article more than once and whilst I may not use 
the same language there is nothing in the ai^ument that I can¬ 
not adopt. A prejudiced critic may cavil at the verse quoted 
from Mahabharat. But read together with the context its 
meaning is clear. We have no King. We have a rule mas¬ 
querading under the sacred name of law. Rulers are many. 
They come and go. The rule abides. But it is a corrupt, mis¬ 
chievous, soul-destroyi.ag rule which has to be ended at any 
cost. The cost that Dev and people like him are prepared to 
pay has to be consistent with their creed of non-violence. They 
seek to establish the rule ofreallaw not by killing other peo¬ 
ple, however misguided or cruel they may be, but by being 
themselves killed if need be in the attempt. This is the neces¬ 
sary limitation imposed upon them by their very conception of 
Swaraj. It is therefore most difficult for me to understand 
why these two innocent workers were singled out for prosecu¬ 
tion, or shall I call it, persecution. If they are fit for im¬ 
prisonment, Lala Lajpatrai and company are surely fit for 
transportation, if nothing worse. If it be said that the Assembly 
gives members privileges for statutory crimes which ordinary 
mortals outside do not enjoy, there is then perhaps no one who 
is guilty of such calculated and deliberate disaffection towards 
the 'Government established by law’ as I am. The whole of 
my being is worked in order to achieve the destruction of this 
Government and to that end to spread disaffection as wide as 
possible, and I think I can lay a fair claim to having a some¬ 
what larger audience than Dev and HatoHkar. But real con¬ 
sistency, justice and courage are hardly to be expected of 
governments that are based upon exploitation sustained by 
violence. -- 
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HANDLOOM v. bPlNKING WHEEL 
Apropos of th* contention often thoughtlessly advanced that 
thehandloom is the only thing worth preserving and that it 
can only be preserved through the use of mULspini yarn, Sjt.. 
C. Balaji Kao writes : 

An effective answer to those who, in order to belittle 
the charkha, would exalt the haodloom, is given here. 
*Lord Curzon was voicing Iht opinions of his departmental 
scientific advisers when he declared at the Delhi Durbar 
that it was inevitable that the baudloom should be superse¬ 
ded by the powerlootn, just as the hand punkah was being 
superseded by the electric fmJ'* 

Of course Lord Curzon's dictum need not be accepted as a 
conclusive answer if the longevity of the handloom can be 
sustained through mill yarn or any other means save the 
spinning wheel- And these pages I hope are daily making It 
clear that handspinniug can save the handloom iu spite of the 
prediction of Lord Curzoa. Indeed if the wheel regains its 
ancient status in our national life, the handloom and many 
Other domestic industries must revive automatically* 

M* K. G. 


Z^^rd February^ 1^28 
THE ORIGIN OF IT 
By M- K- Gandhi 

I observe that newspaper paragraphs have been going 
round that I have predicted my own death by the I2th of 
March next and that as a consequence I arp in a despondent 
mood. It is also stated that I am my own astrologer. I would' 
have passed over this delicious morsel of news but for the fact 
that many anxious friends have taken it seriously and have 
therefore been upset* If the enquiring friends had only follow¬ 
ed my advice never to depend upon newspaper paragraphs but 
always to ascertain, at their source^, the truth of statements- 








the press, they would have been spared all that an: 
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"Tfie correspondent who set the news in inotion could also bayo 
spared the enquirers considerable anxiety if he had been good 
enough to test the truth of the statement made by him. But if 
the correspondents became more scrupulous about statements 
they may make, theii occupation would be largely gone* I may 
then state for the information of friends that I am noc an 
astrologer^ I know nothing of the science of astrology and that 
I consider it to be a science, if it is a science, of doubtful value 
to be severely left alone by those who have any faith in Provi¬ 
dence. Nor am I in a despondent mood, despondency being 
foreign to my nature- What precisely> however* did happen 
was this* When I was convicted six years ago and was asked 
what I thought about the prospects of Swaraj, I said that it was 
highly likely that there was the hand of God in the limit of six 
years and that during that time either we should win Swaraj or 
that 1 should die and that six years' time was long enough 
tiine for the country to win her fceedom* This statement was 
based upon an observation of the state of things as then pre¬ 
vailed in India. I never attached any importance to it beyond 
this that I should myself leave 00 stone unturned to cx^ntribute 
so far as an individual, could to tie attainment of our freedom. 
The statement was on a par with the conditional statement 
made by me in 1920 about attamment of Swaraj within one 
year. That statement has served the purpose, if of nctliiDg 
else, of giving fiatisfaction to my critics of laughing at my folly 
and to me that of seeing 3 tremendous effort being m^ide by the 
country during that eventful year* I did not hesitate to say 
at the end of the year, when the Congress was held in Ahmeda- 
bad, that whilst we had not been able to achieve statutory 
Swaraj, the freedom that politkallymiuded India gave itself 
and the unity that seemed to exist among the various com¬ 
munities amounted to substantial Swaraj, and that if the peo¬ 
ple had carried out the conditions meutioned by me at Calcutta 
^nd Nagpur, they could have even attained statutory Swaraj 
'Within the year. But even as I remained unaffected in spite of 
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statutory Swaraj withb the year specified,, 
so do I remain unaffected in spite of the approaching termina¬ 
tion of six years which, by the bye, is not the 12th of March 
but the I/th of March next. Not only am I not preparing for 
the imminent approach of the dissolution of my body, but I am 
making every effort to put it in as good order and condition as 
is possible, and have already fixed some provisional appoint- 
jiients for the coming summer and the rainy season. After 
all the relevant portion of my talk six years ago twice repeated 
to friends was the attainment of India's freedom. Nothing 
depends upon the death of an individual, foe he ever so great, 
but much depends upon the freedom of India* Lat us therefore 
all forget individuals and concentrate upon attaining that pre¬ 
cious freedom which will never be showered upon us from 
Downing Street or elsewhere, but which can be outs for the 
taking any day even inside of the 17th of March- No great 
proparatioii save a mental revolution h necessary for us, 
Hindus, MusalmauSj Parsis, Sikhs, Christians and Jews and 
others to feel as one indivisible nation and as having a cofnnritm 
stake in the country, nor is more than a mental revolution 
Teejuired for Hindus to forget that any one is to be considered 
superior to any other and to regard the so-called * untouchables 
to be th^ir own kith and kin, nor isnniich effort rcQuitcd if we 
but make the resolve to achieve complete boycott of foreign 
doth. I repeat what I have said so often at the risk of exciting 
laughter, that if we achieve this triple programme, no power 
on earth can prevent us from attaining our birthright. It is for 
us to work out our own salvation as it is in us to compass- 
our own undoing. 

is: .yarch, Ip28 

STUDENTS’ NOBLE SATYAGRAHA 
By M. K, Gandht 

In referring to the unh^ersality of Satyagraha I have time 
and again observed in these columns that it is capable oT 
application in the social no less than in the political field. It 
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be empJoyed again st GovernmeDt, society, or on^ 
own f amity, father, motherj has band or wife, as the case niay 
be< For it is the beauty of this spiritual weapon that when 
it is completely free from the taint of himso. and its use is 
actuated purely and solely by love it may be used isith absolute 
icnpunity in any connection and in any circuTnstances whatever. 
A concrete instance of its uso against a social evil was furnish¬ 
ed by the brave and spirited students of Dharmaj fin Kheda 
District) a few days back. The facts as gleaned frorn, the 
various coromunications about the incident received by me 
were as follows: 

A gentleman of Bharmaj, some days back^gavea caste 
dinner in connection with the twelfth day ceremony of the 
death of his mother. It was preceded by a keen controversy 
about the subject among the young men of the place who- 
shared with a number of other local inhabitants their strong 
dislike of this custom. They felt that on this occasion some¬ 
thing must be done. Accordingly most of them took all or 
some of the following three vows: 

K Not to join their elders at the dinner or otherwise 



partake of the food served on that occasion. 

2, To observe fast on the day of the dinner as an emphatic 
protest against this practice, 

3, To bear patiently and cheerfully any harsh treatment 
that might be accorded to them by their elders for taking this 


step. 

In pursuance of this decision quite a large number of 
students, including some children of tender age, fasted on the 
day on which the dinner was given and took uijon themselves 
the wrath of their so-called elders. Nor was the step free 
from the dangers of serious pecuniary consequences to the 
students. The ' elders ’ tlireatened to stop the allowances of 
their boys and even to withdraw any financial aid that they 
were giving to local institutions, but the boys stood firm. As 
many as two hundred and eighty five students thus refused to 
take part in the caste dinner and most of them fasted. 
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my congratulations to these boys and hope' 
"xivcrfywhere students will take a prominent part in effecting 
social reform. They hold in their pocket as it were the key 
to social reform and the protection of their religion jast as they 
have in their possession the key to Swaraj—though they may 
not be aware of it owing to their negligence or carelessness. 
But I hope that the example set by the students of Dharmaj 
will awaken them to a sense of their power* In my opinion 
the true shra(idhi2 of the deceased lady was performed by these 
young men fasting on that day, while those who gave the din¬ 
ner wasted good money and set a bad example to the poor. 
The rich* monied class ought to use their God-given wealth for 
philanthropic purposes. They should understand that the 
poor cannot afford to give caste dinners on wedding or on 
funeral cereroonies. These bad practices have proved to be 
the ruin of many a poor man. If the money that was spent in 
Dharmaj an the caste dinner had been used for helping poor 
students, or poor widows* or for Kbadi or cow protection or 
the amelioration of the ‘untouchables* it would have borne 
fruit and brought peace to the departed souL But as it is* the 
dinner has already been forgotten, it lias profited nobody and 
it has caused pain to the students and the sensible section of 
the Dharmaj public. 

Let no One imagine that the Satyagraha has gone in vain 
because it did not succeed in preventing the dinner in question 
from taking place. The students themselves knew that there 
was little possibility of their Satyagraha producing any imme¬ 
diate tangible result. But we may safdy take it that if they 
ao not let their vigilance go to sleep no slieihia will again dare 
to give a post-mortem dinner, A chronic and long-standing 
social evil cannot be swept away at a stroke, it always requires 
patience and perseverance* 

When will the ‘elders’ of our society learn to recognise 
the signs nf the times ? How long will they be slaves to custom 
instead of using it ar. a means for the amelioration of society 
and the country? How long will they keep their children 
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GQMa^d'ftom a practical application ot' the kaowledge wHidr 
tlseir are helping them to acquire ? When will they rescue their 
??eivse of right and wrong from its present state of trance and 
v/ake up and be makajans in the true sense of the word ? 

Translated from Havajivau by P. L. 


Isi Man% IQ28 
POREIGN PROPAGANDA 
By C. R. 

Before the non-cooperation movement, Indian political 
activity largely consisted of propaganda in Great Britain. A 
great deal of money, comparatively, was spent on it and was 
considered well spent. When Gandhiji took Up tlie guidance 
■of our national affairs there was a change of outlook, A grasp 
of the essentials of national strength was the first result of his 
programme and it marked all our political thought at the time. 
We understood the natural laws that goveriied the sanctions 
needed for the non-violent enforcement of national demands. 
An almost exclusive spirit of selt-reliance was the natural 
■consequence. The cultivation of favourable opinion in foreign 
parts including Great Britain was valued at its correct worth 
and distinct efforts to that end were practically given up, and 
opposed vigourously whenever the question was raised. So 
intense was the work in India, so marked were the results that 
the tables were soon turned, and instead of Indians going to do 
propaganda in Great Britain and foreign parts, India attracted 
numerous foreign visitors: and the British Government was 
forced to undertake counter-propaganda In foreign parts. In 
India itself the Government had to give up its self-conhdence 
and organise its own propaganda among the people in order to 
resist or at least postpone the effects of the national upheaval 
With the stoppage of aggressive non-co-operation, how¬ 
ever, there has been a reversion in Indian thought. Slowly but 
steadily the cry for foreign propaganda is gaining volume again. 
The interaal situation also, namei}^ the difficuitief^ in the way 
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national action, has naturall/ Ind people to turn 
^“ea^r outlets of actiinties abroad* To those who still ho^d to 
the creed of non-cooperation and who look to emancipation 
only from within, this turn of the national gaze and energy to 
East and West is a symptom of growing weakness and a cause 
for anxiety* The vision is bound to be clouded and construc¬ 
tive efforts are bound to be prejudiciously affecfed by the grow¬ 
ing tendency to this diversion. Not only does it divert atten¬ 
tion but some of the best workers will be drawn bodily into 
this channel of pleasanter though futile work. 

Fre-DOD''CO'‘operaUon foreign propaganda was mostly 
propaganda in Britain* But one of the permanent results of 
the efforts of these eight years is loss of faith in Britain, The 
last vestiges of faith that stuck to the British Labour party 
have been also destroyed- The present harking back to foreign 
propaganda is therefore not for propaganda in England* but 
for the cultivation of contacts and friendship with other foreign 
nations, We are told that it is very desirable to develop 
intimate association with the 3erinati and Russian people- 
We are told that the Latin races of Europe present a favoura¬ 
ble held for propaganda, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal 
are mentioned* Even Scandinavia is not forgotten, being 
import ant neutral soil- We are told again that the need of the 
hour ts to link India up with other countries suffering under 
like imperialistic exploitation* We are assured that the hope 
of India is a federated Asia rising against Western domina¬ 
tion. This change of attitude in regard to foreign propaganda 
had naturally its echo in the proceedings of the All-India 
Congress Committee where foreign affairs dominated the at* 
mosphere, and many resolutions were adopted calculated to 
farm a basis for international friendships. 

It would be narrow-mindedness, indeed, and show us to be 
lacking the spirit of culture and humanity to refuse to have 
dealings with other nations if we were better circumstanced* 
But what viTOuld be civilisation and culture and broad- minded- 
nes? under favourable cirenmstances would be mere help- 
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under existing conditioas and would lead to notM: 
leficiaU Friendship with other nations oan grw and be 
bene tidal only if as in personal friendships it is not cultivated 
on the mere expectation of advantages all oa one side. If we 
seek honourable friendship with others there must be something 
for us to give them while we seek something from them. If 
we are in effect truly unable to help others aod onl}^ ask for 
something at their bauds it would not conduce to mutual 
esteem ; nor can a healthy alliance grow. If we are able really 
to help others, it must be by a supreme effort of national 
assertion which can and must, if well directed, produce far 
more marked results at home. The nations, whose frlandship 
we go to woo, must find something to learn or sometbing to 
gain from close association with us. If we have going on 
amidst us soma movement of dynamic valud, some revolu-- 
tionary effort or some great constructive activity worthy of 
copy or study on others* part we would be seeking friendship 
on honourable, if not equal, terms. But we cannot be ever 
living either on the capital of our ancient culture or on the 
history of the Gandhian movement. 

The link of mere friendship of slavery is not likely 
to be a real or useful bond. Why do we turn to Russia, 
Chitia or Turkey? It is not simply the greatness of the 
past history of these nations that attracts us. If that alone 
were offered we would hardly be interested. But It is because 
w^believe that there are great movements now going on in 
those countries which furnish matter for useful study or 
admiring observation, that some of our people go to those coun¬ 
tries. Similarly if we seek international friendship with such 
nations, we should have something to offer to them of value* 
Otherwise we would only be beggars and should expect to be 
treated no better. 

But then, it may be said, this is to ignore world politics- 
There are wars coming on. The nations of the 'world are ever 
seeking to subvert one another's plans, and India is an impor¬ 
tant piece on the board. We are not so helpless internationally 
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j^may te internaily In our own affairs. This needs clearing" 
and plain talking. Are we in for a war and the formation 
of alii a aces with those likely to fight Engiand^ or do we expect 
other countries to go to war over ns ? If the powers abroad go 
to war, they do it with gunpowder and ships. Are we ever 
likely usefully to participate as a oation in such a war ? Is it 
contemplated that India and'othcr slave nations in the East 
may eoter into a treaty, sometime in the future, to rise in revolt 
helping each other against the common foe? Is India to expect 
under any contingency arising in a world-war to render active 
assistance to a belligerent power against England ? What, to 
put only one argument, is the chance of our ever achieving any¬ 
thing in this way ? Is it practical politics of the remotest kind, 
disarmed as we are ? 


We do not want arms, it may be said: we can do a great 
deal by passive resistance. The only weapon to our hand is 
non-co-operation with the British Government during a war or 
peane. Here we come back to the old position, The Indian 
fight against England if it is to be by non-violent means depends 
entirely on its owm strength and can never be converted into art 
mteruationnl affair. In a non-violent struggle it is not easy, if 
at nil possible, to obtain any material help from abroad. It 
must be conceived and organised and fought only on a basis of 
• complete self-reliance. 

Non-material moral help we can get from foreign countries. 
This we shall do not by any propaganda foreign or domestic 
but exactly in the measure that we do solid constructive work 
and develop interniil strongth. 

[I have no desire to start any hot controversy over the 
question of foreign propaganda, but I publish the foregoing as 
it summarises the views of many workers who hold them in no 
sense weakly because they do not express them in public. If 
the pure non-co-operation of I 920 i& not witnessed on an exten¬ 
sive scale at the present moment, it is most decidedly going 
deeper with some and everything that is happeniiig today in the 
4and goes to strengthen their belief. But they cannot make 
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jn^lves felt by bemg vocal in season and out of sea^aoti. 
contrary they fee! that they serve the cause of Swaraj better 
by observing silence where they cannot serve by speech and 


helping humbly and actively wherever they can. 


M, K, G,I 


IBi March, igiS 
CHAOS MISRULE 
By M K. Gandki 
A n esteemed friend writes : 

“It is not often that I intrude upon your express ions 
of political opinion. Bat a sentence of yours in a recent 
editorial, repeating a heresy uttered by you long ago, com¬ 
pels me to ask you whether you have measured your words 
with the care that one expects of an expounder of moral 
issues. You declare that you would accept chaos in ex- 
change for freedom frotu the English yoke. That an Indian 
should desire and work for freedom from any foreign yoke 
is perfectly natural, normal and healthy. That any one in 
his senses should exchange any kind of orderly government 
for chaos is simply mcotnpreh^nsible, for the one implies 
some sort of discipline., whether imposed or stimulated, 
whereas the latter is the very negation of self-discipline. 
Chaos is a word that may 6nd a place io the vocabtilary of 
the Deity, In the raouth of a human being it is meaning¬ 
less, and is just as much a dangerous exaggeration and 
halladnation as is the word " independence*' against which 
yon properly gird, Moreover,^ it seems to roe and you 
yourself have recognised it so often, that wisdom lies io 
refraining from acts and words calculated (though not 
intended) to mislead the ignorant, who will undoubtedly 
give it a connotation that you have not contemplated. 
Every wild man will emphasise the term without lefereoce 
to your condition of non^violence. If noD-violence be, as 
you claim it to be, creative, purposeful and divine in its 
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should comroeot that you have rendered uo service to maa- 
kindi who need ratner a reminder, that they should acquire 
the cosmic vision, rather than the chaotic one, to which 
they are already prone- If you have fallen into a mere 
looseness of language under the urge of a deep and noble 
emotion, I hope, upon retlection, you will find a way to 
make clear your real meaning/* 

There is no mistaking the earnestness running through the 
letter- And I have so timch regard for the friend's views, that 
if I could have suited mine to his, I would gladly have done so* 
But I must say that my choice was deliberate. Chaos 
means no rule, no order. Rule or order can come, does come 
out of no rule or no order, but never directly out of misrule or 
disorder masquerading under the sacred name of rule or order. 
My friend^s difficulty arises, I presume, out of his ussumption 
that the present Gevernment of India represents *some sort 
discipline whether imposed or stimulated/ It is likely that 
our estimates of the existing system differ. My own estimate 
of it is that it is an unmitigated evil- No good therefore can 
come out of this evil. I hold misrule to be worse than no rule. 

Nor need my words cause any confusion in the minds of 
the ignorant or the violent, For I admit my correspondent's 
contention that chaos can be the result only of violeocei Have 
I not often said ta these pages that if I were compelled to 
chcx)se between this rule and violence J tvould give my vote for 
the latter though I will not, I could not, assist a fight based 
on violence ? It would be a matter for me of Hobson’s choice- 
The seeming quiescence of today is a dangerous form of 
violence kept under suppression by greater violence or rather 
readiness for it. Is it not better that those, who, out of a 
cowardly fear of death or dispossession, whilst harbouring 
violence refrain from it, shculd do it and win freedom from 
bondage or die gloriously in the attempt to vindicate thefr 
birthright? 
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non-violence is not an academic principfe to be 
^^Dunciatcd on favourable occasions. It is a principle which I 
am seeking? to enforce every moment of my life in every field of 
activity. In my attempt, often frustrated through my own 
weakness or ignorance, to enforce non-violence, I am driven for 
the sake of the creed itself to countenance violence by way of 
giving mental approval to it. In 19^1 I told the villagers near 
Bettiah that they had acted like cowards In that they had 
instead of resisting the evil-minded left their wives and 
homes on their approach. On another occasion 1 expressed 
myself ashamed of a priest who said he had quietly slipped 
away and saved himself when a ruhian band had entered his 
temple to loot it and break the idol. I told him that if he could 
not die at his post defending his charge non-violently, he 
should have defended it by offering violent resistance. Simi¬ 
larly do ] hold that, if India has no faith in non-t^oilence, nor 
patience for it to work its way, then it is foetcer for her to 
attain her freedom from the present misrule even by violence 
than that she should helplessly submit to a continuing rape of 
her belongings and her honour. 

Look at the shameless maimer in which, for sustaining the 
spoliation of India, British statesmen (?) are setting one party 
against another. They have suddenly discovered the ' untouch¬ 
ables/ for they seem to fear that the Hindu-Muslim dissen¬ 
sions alone might not prove enough security for retaining 
possession of the ' most glorious diadem in the British Crown/ 
They are trying to set the helpless princes against the people. 
Sir John Simon finds it necessary to play the same game. The 
pen titrating intellect he is said to possess does not penetrate the 
very thin veil that covers the frauds that are set up for hts 
edification and he finds nothing seriously amiss in the Indian 
atmosphere. This sort of ‘orderly discipline’ has unmanned 
and unnerved the people as nothing in their previous history 
has ever done. 

My own position and belief are clear and unequivocal. I 
neither want the existing rule nor chaos, I want true order 
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i^'kbllshed without having to go through the travalt ot chaos^- 
I want this disorder to be destroyed by noo-violence, /, L 
%vaut to convert the evil-doers. My life is dedicated to that 
task. And what I have written in the previous paragrapbs- 
directly flows from my knowledge of the working oh noa^ 
violence which is the gre^^est force known to tnankiod. 
My belief in its efficacy is uoshakeable, so is my belief 
unshakeable in the power of India to gain her freedom 
through non-violent means and bo other. Belt this power 
of hers cannot be evoked by suppressing truth or facts- 
bowever ugly they may for the moment appear to be, God 
tbrbid that India should have to engage in a sanguinary duel 
before she karns the lesson of non-viokuce in its fulness. But 
if that intermediate stage,, often found to be necessary,Is to be 
her lot, it will have to be faced as a stage inevitable in her 
march towards freedom and certainly preferable to the existing 
order which is only so-called but which is like a whited sepub 
chre hiding undiluted violence underneath, 


£St M&rch, 1928 
TOLSTOY CENTENARY 
By* M. K,. Gandhi 


Mr. Aylmer Maude than whom there is no better English- 
luthority on Tolstoyan literature writes : 

“ Kaovdng 5 ^our interest in ToUtoy, I am sending you 
copy of a drculat just issued to members of the Tolstoy 
Society, as well as copy of a letter by Bernard Shaw, 

We are anxious that this Centenary Edition should 
find a place in pubiic libraries, and also that its publication 
should enable us to give assistance to members of Tol¬ 
stoy's family, who are ia, distress since the Russian 
Revolution, 

“ Should you have an opportunity of fnentioning the- 
Edition to Itbrarians or membecs of the committee of any* 
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^of^^yr Indian libraries, the Committee of the Tolsto; 
fedciety would feel greatly itide bted to you/' 

I take the foUowiDg from the printed notice of the 
Tolstoy Society: 

After negotiation with other publishers here and in 
America, arrangements have finally been maac with the 
Oxford University Press to produce a Crown 8 vo 21 - 
volurae Centenary Edition of Tolstoy's works, limited to 
1,000 sets, to be issued in three instalments in 1928 , 1929 * 
and 1930, and to be followed, if sufficient subscribers desire 
itj by 14 more volumes to make the edition complete* A 
prospectus will be issued later and the first delivery of 


§I 

opli 


volumes will be in Angustj 

** This arrangement enables your Committee to release 
guarantees that were kindly promised when we aimed at 
a more expensive publication. The price will be 9 guineas 
for the 21 volumes, and 6 guineas for the I4 additional 
volumes, with no necessity to pay more than 3 guineas in 
any one year. Members placing their orders through our 
Secretary will rece/ze a discouut of ten per cent. 

There will be an Introduction to each work*” 

The Secretary is Miss L* E* EUiott, Ladyweli House, 
Great Baddow, Chelmsford, England* 

Any one can become a member of the Tolstoy Society by- 
paying at least ^ l“l-0 and an associate by paying a minimum 
subscription of 2s. 6d- 


1 st Marchr 192S 
KHADI NEAR MEERUT 
Bv M* K* Gandhi 

Dr. Ray gai e me soon after his recent visit to Meerut an 
account of his impressions* I take the following from his 
letter: 

During my recant visit to Meerut 1 learnt aomething 
about Khadi, which was in the nature of an agreeable 

41 
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tome. I was taken to a village20 
of the town where the peasant b are com para lively pro¬ 
sperous, as owing to the irrigatiQii from tlie Ganges canal 
they raise three or four crops in the year and yet .the 
womenfolk do not disdain to ply the primitive lime- 
. honoured charkha, In almost every house J visited the 
mother* the daughter, and sometimes the daughter'! n daw 
were found basking in the suu and spinning 10 to I2 count 
yarns. The coarse cloth woven in the village itself is used 
by the local people and ready-made slivers hawked about. 
In the fields also side by side with the standing crops there 
are patches of cotton cultivation. The march of ' dvilisa- 
tton ' has not yet fully overtaken the unfortun.ite villagers, 
but they have begun to taste of it; for the Pagrls invariably 
• and the dholis sometimes are of finer Bilati cloth. lex- 
claimed : Oh fora Meerut Jamnalal Bajaj to finance and 
a Satish Babu to organise the neglected, and, I am afraid, 
dying home industry—an industry upon the revival of 
wluch depends the salvation of the hungry millions of 
India. Tho Benares Gandhi Ashram with the help of a 
local band of devoted, sacrificing workers is doing its level 
best but funds and proper organisation are both badly 
needed,^^ 

The hum of the wheel need not die either ia the Punjab or 
elsewhere in India, if we would be true to our trust. The band 
of workers from the Benares Ashram who attracted Dr* Ray's 
attention are working in and near that district to put Khadi on 
a stable footing. Now that the parent of the Ashram, Acharya 
Kripalani, is in the midst of his workers, there should be re¬ 
doubled seal on their part and greater support and appreciatfon 
from the public^ 
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WAR AGAINST 'WAR 

8tH March, igzS 
WAR AGAINST WAR 
By M, K. Gandhi 

A correspGfideEt writes: ,: 

" My excuse for writing this is that the autobiographic 
<;al chapter atK>ut 3^aur attitude towards war as a follower 
of Trulk and Ahimm has apparently stirred the thoughts 
of many, and abler people would be miting to you about 
it* But 1 wish to present some aspects that have struck 
me. Is it not a fundatnental doctrine that to the true dis- 
►ciple of Truth and Ahimsa, there can be no tampering with 
ibad things even though one cannot resist them ? War is a 
necessary evil as some say, but that is no excuse for sup* 
porting it in the hope that after it there will come to the 
world a realisation of the wickedness of waging war. It 
cannot be. On the contrary, the callousness of man is in- 
^creased further in intensity and the feeling about the sacred- 
ness of life is destroyed* The anarchist could argue just as 
you do and say: We cannot stop European aggression 
and terrorism. We cantiot resist terrorism by mass force. 
But if we can only demonstrate to them the wickedness of 
such methods by using them against them, they will see 
the folly of their attitude and we shall become free, and we 
shall also save the world from terrorism. So long as himsa 
is resorted to by our rulers and so long as we hate terro¬ 
rism, what is the barm in using these weapons provided 
we do not allow them to obsess us ? ' Has the Great War 
actually done any good to the nations and particularly lo 
the victors ? Materially, morally, and socially they have 
lost heavily as a result of the victory. Their moral stand¬ 
ards have all been upset and the strife after the life of the 
mament. and the disregard for truth and honesty in inter¬ 
national dealings is becoming- more and more apparent 
everyday. Can any good come out of iiwar, however 
’^righteous' it may be ? Are we not bound to oppose it and 









ft^uJfermg for the cause rather thau in any way acq 
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in it either passively or actively ? Do you not believe that 
the pacifists served the cause better than those who active¬ 
ly engaged in the War ? What you say might jrepresent 
the state of your mind in 1914 when you thought there 
was a sense of justice in the British mentality* Do you 
now feel that it was right? If another war was declared 
tomorrow, would you volunteer your help to Eagland in 
the hope that you w'ould be making things better after the 
war ? I knQW I have not presented the case in the best w'ay 
but you can understand what it is that I am trying to tdl 
you, and I shall be glad to have your reply;** 

I agree with the correspondent that he has not presented 
hUcaae *in the best way/ but be dotis represent a type of 
readers who will not read carefully even writings that are meant 
to be serious, simply because they happen to be found in a 
weekly journah If readers like the correspondent will re-read 
the chapter in question they will be able to deduce from it 
that 


I. I did not offer my services because I believed in war. 


I offered them because I could not avoid participation in it at 
least indirecUy* 

2. I had no status to resist participation* 

3. I do not believe that war can be avoided by taking part 
in it even as I do not believe that evil can be avoided by parti* 
dpation io It, This however needs to be distinguished from 
sincerely helpless participation in many things we hold to be 
evil or undesirable. 

4. The anarchist's argument is irrelevant as his participa¬ 
tion in terrorism is deliberate, voluntary and preconceived. 

5. The War certainly did no good to the so-called 
victors* 

6. The pacifist resisters who suffered imprisonment oer- 
tainly served the cause of pc^ace, 

7. If another war wa$ declared tomorrow, I could not 
with my present views about the existing Government assist it 
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or form ; ofi the contrary I should oxeift myself 
utmost to induce others to withhold thdr assistance and 


do everything possible and consistent 
^bout its defeat* 


with Ahimsa to bring 


Sth March, rg 2 S 

PREM MAHAVIDYALAYA 
By M. K. Gandhi 

This creation of Raja Mahendra Pratap has a proud record 
'and is one of the very few pre-non-cooperation institutions that 
were created and have lived without Government aid, recogni¬ 
tion or affiliation, Like all such undertakings it has had to 
pass through many vicissitudes but has come out scatheless 
through them all. Recently it celebrated its anniversaryp Dr* 
An sari presided on the occasion* The report before me states, 
that‘the proceeding?! began with a iakii deTnonstration and 
hoisting of the national flag by Dr* Ansari and singing of the 
flag-song by the volunteers of the Hindustani Seva Dal followed 
by BanJe MaiaramJ The report then proceeds: 

Principal Gidwani followed with his report in which 
he gave an account of his stewardship of the institution 
from 1st July igz 6 when he took charge up to date* The 
report disclosed rather a gloomy state of things, so far as 
the financial position is concerned, the rash reserve being 
only Rs* 7,000 and the annual deficit Rg* 10,000. While 
urging the trustees to secure more efficient management 
of the trust property, and to make energetic eflforts to 
secure support from the District Local Board, the Mathura 
and Brindahan Municipalities and the general public, for 
the immediate future he pointed out the stern necessity of 
retrenchment, 

‘"During the period under report, Principal Gidwani 
has carried out radical changes in the Prem, Mahavidyalaya, 
’effecting substantial reduction in expenditure without 
sacrificing efficiency, while he has at the same time in* 
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ihe usefulness of the mstitution by addih 
■^^ailoring department, a dyeiiig department, a painting 
class, a book-binding department, and restarting the Vidya* 
laya Press and the Prem as a monthly magazine, financing 
all these new activities from the savings made by severe 
retrenchment in other departments. With the changes- 
already introduced and tfie changes proposed in the report 
the institutfoni will assume the character of a school of arts 
and crafts and a cottage industries institute- The report 
lays great emphasis on the necessity of praviding more 
suitable and extensive acconimodation for the institution in 
inpre healthy envjrotiment and makes an appeal for two 
lakhs for necessary butldiogs and equipment, The support 
of Mahatma Gandhi is confidently expected, for^ as Principal 
Gidwani said, 'the Prom Mahavidyalaya has a proud record 
of absolutely unaided independence from its very start 
through all its chequered career of l8 years. Dignityof 
labour is its watch ward and spinning and weaving fit in 
naturally with our scheme. Every student is clad in shud- 
dfmKh^idi and spins daily on takii or charkha. We sent 
volunteers to far oft Sindh to help the flood-stricken 
people and when the call came we contributed our quota to 
the prisons for patriots. And above all Bliangis and Cna- 
mars receive^ instruction side by side with Brahman boys. 
If these features are retained and ideals of social service 
are prominently placed before students for their future 
careers, I know of no edycational institution that, answers 
more to the standards set up by Gandhiji and which has 
greater claim on his assistance/ Pripcipal Gidwani con¬ 
cluded with an exhortation, to the students to remember 
that the'Prem Mahavidyalaya is not only a school or a 
factory, it is a temple of Love, a garden of youth, a shrine 
Of Freedom which Raja Mahendra Pratap had in mind/ 
Principal Gidwani had every reason to anticipate ray sup¬ 
port fur an institution for which he was able to claim so mach. 
The reader may not know that Principal Gidwani is going to 
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to join his new post under its Municipality, Sjt }u^ 
j£tiiiCMre's services have been loaned to the trustees by Acharya 
Kripalani’s Ashram at Benares* But it is understood that 
though Sjt Jugal Kishore will act on behalf of Acharya Gid- 
wan u the latter will continue to be interested in the 
yalaya and guide its destinies in so far 


Sth Marchf 192S 
A STATE KHADI CENTRE 
By C, R. 

Badaowal is a village six miles south-east of Nunjungud in 
Mysore, where the Mysore Government has a handspinning 
centre. About fifty villages are served by this centre* An 
enterprising Tiro pur merchant did some Khadi work in this 
area, independently for some time, and later with financial 
assistance from the AU-India Spinners' Association. Private 
agency was, however, not found satisfactory and the work was 
taken up under the direct management of the Karnatak branch 
of the All-India Spin nets'Association. When Syts, Shaokarlal 
Banker, Gaagadharrao Deshpande and myself went round in 
Mysore province on a Khadi tour preliminary to Gandhiji's 
arrival, we had opportunities to meet the Director of Industries 
and Commeroe and the Second Member of Govemment in 
charge of Development, and exchange ideas in regard to Kbadi 
work. Our proposals that the Mysore Government should 
undertake rural reconstruction work in the form of the revival 
of the hands pinning industry were so well received, and they 
showed such a keen desire to undertake practical work in that 
direction, that we suggested their taking over the Badanwal 
centre under their own managecnent aiid we offered to assist 
tfiem in the task of development by lending the senvices of mert 
with practical experience in Khadi work in the A-I.S*A, service. 
The proposals were accepted and as a result there has been, 
fifom the Ist of November a Government Khadi produo 
tion centre at Badanwal. 

One of the oldest and best of the self-sacrificing Khadi 
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^d:2^0kers in Karnataka Syt. Siddti Rao,Pujan ha!?j been*_ 

"*^ -^6rariIy deputed to do the work of orgafixation and deveiop^ 
nient, and Syt. S. V* Rajaram Iyengar is in charge. The latter 
is one of the finest products of the spirit of sacrifice and 
patriot ism that is moving young Mysore. He gave up his 
career and course in the Tata Institute of Science to join the 
A. I. S. A* Rhadi service and he has now been lent to the 
Mysore State for working the centre. 

The Director of Industries and I visited Badanwal last 
week. We went round the villages and visited the homes of 
spinners and weavers. We found the work going on most 
satisfactoriJy, There is promise of great expansion, The 
results so far achieved have successfully demonstrated the 
value of the handspinning movement as a means of giving 
productive occupation to large numbers of peasant families m 
rural areas. The Lingayat population which forms the bulk 
of agricultumt lalxmrers as well as the Adikaruatakas have 
taken to handspin^ing like fish to water. The old wheels and 
gins and carding bows which had been put away for some years 
have received new life. Every day some more of them are 
hung taken down from the lumber heap, repaired and set to 
work As we went round the houses we saw a new atmos¬ 
phere of industry, a spirit of canfidunce^ and a cheerful activity 
among young and old. 

*'We won't sfill our cotton hereafter," said one. '‘This girl 
has been learning to spin,” said another winting to her 
bashful daughter-in-law. “This girl has no time for she does 
the cooking and the household work,” said another motherdnr 
law, ^*Look at my yarn, Ts it not good?” asked another 
woman. “After I began to spin since the arrival of this old 
man, I have an mtornsadi to wear after many years,” said an 
old womnn, ”We make what we want for salt and kerosene 
oil,” said another in answer to the Director'^; enquiry as to 
what she earned by the wheel. “We shall all spin. There will 
be more wheels this year/' said another. “We shall wear 
only this cloth henceforth/* said a village Patel, 
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was pleasant to see that tbe. untouchabies in t: 
Lvili^es were clean and lived in airy big houses unlike their 
brethren in other parts of the country* They live on the most 
friendly terms with the Lingayats and are treats much better 
than the people of the same class in other places* They weave 
Khadi now and have no seasonal imeniployment If only, the 
drink shops were removed, their condition would be ranch 
better and leave very little cause for compiarat* Tor some 
time the toddy shop had been closed and these people then 
built tiled roofs for their huts; but the shop has come again/ 
complained an old ryot- 

In some respects the Badanwat centre is unique* In the 
first place this is the only Khadi production centre ia India 
snanaged by a State agency. This is again the only centra 
within a stone's throw of a railway station At Narasambudi 
station in the ChamrajHagat-Nirajungud line the booking ofifice 
is on one side of the line and Syi. Rajaram^s Ashram consisting 
of four picturesque white^wushed straw-roofed mud huts are 
on the other side of the line, in the same field with the Station 
Master’s quarters. There are other special features also to he 
noted by a Khadi worker. The spinners stock their cotton, 
■grown on their own fields, or paid in kind as wages for work 
done on the land, or bought in the village* The local cotton 
is a fine variety of Nadam with lint percentage 2D per cent* 
and nearly as good in staple as Karunganni^ ranging from 5/8” 
to There is good black soil in the area on Which cotton 
is raised* But it is never continuously put under cotton crop, 
so that the cotton is free from disease. The cotton crop, too, 
is not so extensive as to invite the export trade to crush the 
ctjtEage industry* The wonien gin and card their own cotton* 
£ his increases the family earnings more than mere spinning 
could do, and makes the work clean and easy. The weavers 
are all untouchables. Of the 44 villages now spinning, the 
yarn in 26 is from 6 to 8 counts at present and that in 18 
villages from lo to 15 counts and of good twist. The wheels us 
well as gins are exactly the same shape and size us those; usod 
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e Tapfiil Nadu peasantry, In fact even the caning o^he 
wheels is the same pattern. On the Khadi map the Badan- 
wa! area and the Coimbatore area \vould be contiguous and 
lorm.part of old Kongunad* The hows are hand^bowB stringed 
with double guts and are plied with the thumb, round- which 
a little cotton lint and a narrow bit of cloth are wound for 
protection. The yarn is sold in kalits {Kanarese for kai^'s in 
Tamil), These are round bails of yarn and not the cross- 
hanked ^£j /£5 of Tamil Nadu. Syt. Pujariis trying to introduce 
the cross^hank. Each knlu weighs about 1 $ tolas and is given 
away for four annas. 6 Hlbs. of cotton takes four hours to gio^ 
yielding 1,3 lbs, of lint and 5 Ihs. of seed, j /5 lb, being wastage,. 
The seed is valuable fodder for the milch cows and bufialo^a, 
Nunjungod butter and ghi are- famous in thosg parts. The 
carding andsliveriiigof this 1.3 pounds of lint takes another 
four hours' work, and one pound of carded cotton takes about 
12 hours to spin, 3 Ih, being wastage in curding. Thus starting 
with lbs. of cotton worth 12 as,, the product of 20 hours'" 
spare time home labour in which the aged, the infirm and the 
immature t-ake part is seed worth five annaK and yarn sold for 
twelve annas, Ee, in alL With slightly finer spinning 

the yield is better. In some villages the yarn b delivered in 
warped lengths and paid according to length. 

The weavers are paid at the same rates as in Tamil Nad, 
They weave enough to earn about three rupees eight annas per 
week on each loom. There are now five hundred wheels in 
this area and the number is expected soon to reach one thous¬ 
and. There are now 16 looms and the nuniber will increase as 
the spinning extendls. The Bangalore Khadi Vastralaya is 
buying up the produce and part of it is also sold locally^ The 
Mysore Government is piacing orders on this Khadi centra for 
its store purchases for uniforms and hospitals. The results- 
have so far given such satisfaction that the present Govern¬ 
ment investment of Es* 3*500 is to be increased to Rs. 15,000 
to provide for the expansion that is immediately expected. In 
Byt, Fujafi's language the revival of this cottage industry in 
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the Mysore state (a) enables the agriculturists to^ 
convert their raw material to as near a degree to finished 
goods as they can without extra expenditure and thus add to 
their incomej for every maurid of seed cotton wortli Rs* 3 , if 
they sell as raw product, they makeRs* 4— 4 —^ seed and 

yarn ; (b) gives an opportunity to them to get their cloth 
made with the least possible cost and save their cloth ex¬ 
pense; (c) offers an opportunity to the needy, the aged, the in¬ 
firm and the cripple and to the women who would not like to 
leave their homes in search of employment to convert idle 
hours into active work and enable them to keep the wolf from 
the door; and (d) finds work for the Adikarnatakas in their own 
villages and thus prevents emigration as also lightens pressure 
on agricultural land. 

Syt. Pujari has sent an exhaustive report of work done Until 
31st January 1928 to the Director of Industries and Commerce 
in Mysore enclosiug complete statement of accounts and other 
useful appendices giving information a 3 to weavers^ and spin¬ 
ners* earnings* The Director ia printing the teporl and intvnds 
to place the same before the Ecouomic Conference and move 




for an increased grant* 

Mrs. Rajaram lives in the mud-hut with her husband. She 
cooks for him and shares in the work even going round with 
him to the villagers like a true Khadi wife. Syt. Pujari calls 
himself the father and is head of the young people*® household. 
Few blood connections are as happy. The bond of self-^sacrifice 
and service and comraou ideals can be as strong as that of 
blood. 


/5^/r Mar^k, 1928 

WHAT CAN OUR MILLS DO? 

Bv M. K. Gandhi 

Eveo'botJy ts anxious that at this critical juncture in, our 
history, we should be able to exhibit some real strength. It is^ 
becoming more and more realised that such strength can be- 
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pcd and shown only through boycott of foreign 
guished from British cloth. In this boycott it is possible 
for our mills to play an important, indeed, a decisiv'e part if 
they wish. 

Some day or other they wilt have to chcx5se between this 
alien Government and the people. There is no doubt that to a 
large extent they are dependent for their existence upon the 
toleration if not the goodwill of the Government, Thoreau 
lold the truth when he said that possession of riches under an 
'ovil Government was a sin and poverty was virtue. The riches 
of the rich are always at the disposal of the Government of the 
tday whether it is good or bad. 

But if the mills are dependent for their existence on the 
toleration or goodwill of the Government^ they are no less so 
on the toleration or goodwill of the people, They can afford to 
ignore the people only so long as the latter remain ignorant, 
supine or disunited. But the past seven years have not been 
lived in vain by the nattoOi The mass awakening that has 
taken place will never die. No one can tell when and how the 
peopld will show their strength. 

But the mills occupy a privileged position. By showing 
a little courage, a little consideration for the true interests of 
the nation and by exercising a tittle self-sacrifice they can serve 
both the Government and the people, They can convert the 
Government and advance the people’s cause. 

This is how in my humble opinion they can do it. 

They can standardise their prices taking the lowest 
average of a number of top and lean years. 

They can come to terms with the leaders organising boy- 
‘COtt as to the quantity and quality of cloth required for the 
nation. 

They can refrain from manufacturing those varieties that 
can be easily and immediately produced by Khadi organisations 
thus freeing their energy for manufacturing more of the varie- 
'ties they can at the present moment more easily manufacture 
^than the Khndi organisations. 



WHAT CAN OUR MILLS DO ? 

Key can limit their profits to a minimum and let Tile 
"Surplus if any be devoted to the fulfilment of the boycott, or if 
that be unnecessary, to the iroprovement of the condition of 


the labourers. 


This would mean all-round honesty, perseverance, mutual 
trust, a voluntary and honourabJc triple alliance between labour, 
capital and the consumer. It would mean capacity for organi¬ 
sation on a vast scale. And if we are to attain boycott of 
foreign cloth through non-violence, we shall have some day or 
other to fulfil the tests just enumerated by me. 

In my humble opinion we are etninently fitted for the task. 
The organisation required for the purpose is not unfamiliar to 
us. The only question is, have we the will? Have the mill- 
owners enough vision, enough love of the country ? If they 

have, they can take the lead* 

Let me redeclare my own faith. For boycott to be swiftly 
brought about a combination between Khadi and truly indige¬ 
nous mills is desirable, but not absolutely necessary. I iise 
the words truly indigenous, because we have bogus mills in 
India w^hich are Indian only in the sense that they are located^ 
in the country but whose shareholders, whose management,, 
whose spirit are mainly, when not wholly, foreign. But if the 
indigenous mills cannot or will not lead or join the national 
itioveiileRt, I am convinced that Khadf alone can achieve the 
boycott if the politically-minded India has the will, the faltb 
and the energy required for the purpose. We have not enough 
horse-power expressed through steam engines, oil engines or 
electricity, but we have an inexhaustible reservoir of man-power 
lying idle and pleading to be used, and essentially qualified for 
the purpose. Oh for a faith that would see and use this supply^ 
of living power I 
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HOW TO DO IT > 
By M. K. Gandhi 



Notice has aiready been taken in these pages of the West 
Khandesh ZUla Mandal of which Sjt. Shan karrao Dev is the 
founder, president and guardian angel. This Mandal has 
village reconstruction as its principal activity, and has become 
convinced that spinning must be the centre of every activity 
■connected with reconstruction, if it is to prosper and respond 
to the deep poverty of the masses. All its work is as thorough 
as it can made, Sjt, S, V, Thakkar has been training 
himself for some time before settling down in a village for 
:recoii struct ion service. He has been travelling together with 
Sjt, Baiubhai Mehta in those centres where such activity is 
going on. The brief report he has presented to the president 
of his Mandal is worth reading. I therefore reproduce the in am 
part of it for the guidance of those who do this work. 

I beg to submit herein a brief account of tbh work done 
*by me during the second year which commenced from the ist 
April, 1927, 

** Blit before doing so I must, by way of introduction to the 
-same, give in short the gist of the interviews which the Mandal 
had with Gandhiji during and after his memorable visit to this 
district m the middle of February 1927, This introduction is 
essential inasmuch as the said interviews with Gandbiji have 
■contributed to give a definite ^hape to the future activities of 
the Mandal In general, have been of invaluable service as a 
sou ice of inspiration for myself, and have brought the Mandal 
in touch with the AlUndia Spinners' Association. 

“ On the advice of Gandhi|l, this second year was ta be 
spent by me in getting myself trained in the techniQue of gin¬ 
ning, carding, spinning, weaving, etc, in visiting some centres 
■of Khadi production and village organisation, and in fixing 
►upon a particular village as the centre of my future activities. 
The work ofwisiting the centres of Khadi productioa 



HOW TO DO IT ? 


tU;iga organisation practically commenced even before 
year under report began, and under tb© very ^nd 

guidance of Gandhij'i. During the month of March 1027, 
Gandhiji lyas kind enough to give me the Invatuabte opportu¬ 
nity of accompanying him, with my wife, during* his visit to 
the Rani para j people round about Bardoli and to their Confer 
ence at Khanpur which was indeed of a very unique nature. 
This short tour made a deep and lasting impression upon our 


§L 


minds, as to how highly potential Khnddar work can be in 
contributing to the economic, moral, religious and social eleva¬ 
tion of the down-trodden masses of India, 

“ As noted above, the second year of the Mandal, the 
year under report commenced froni the 1st of April 1927. The 
first fortnight of this year had unfortunately to be spent in 
attending to some domestic ailments, The Sati^grahashram 
at Wardha was selected as the place for receiving technical 
instruction which, under the direction of Sjt, Vinobaji Bhave, 
was gone through by me, along with my wife to some extent, 
from the igih April 1927 to the 19th August 1927 with the 
break of a fortnight in between 2Sst M^y and 4th June, All 
the processes prior to warping, sizing and weaving were gofle 
through. This training has been directly helpful ih mtroduc- 
ing me to the rudimentary technique of the att aud has also 
been indirectly helpful in arousing in me a confidence regard¬ 
ing self-sufficiency in point of doth. The latter beiTefit though 
an indired consequence of the training, is perhaps of fisr more 
aignificaace to a propagandist and a village organiser than the 
former. On finishing this elementary training We were advis¬ 
ed by Sjt, Vinobaji to visit the Sawali centre fn the Chanda 
District which we did with great advantage, 

** Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj happened to comfe down to Dhulia 
soon after onr arrival from Wardha, and the opportunity was 
taken by the Mandal of talking to him about the general plan 
of the village organisation work, and of consulting him about 
the intended tour throughout India to visit various centres of 
Khadi production and village organisation. He chalked out a 
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imme of the tour and was kind enough to give lett^ 
iduction to the heads of the particular ceoires and institu¬ 
tions, 'i^hich he directed us to visit* 

'* This exteiisive tour engaged us from the i6th September, 
1927 to the 20tb jariuarr, 1928, During this tour we had to 
pass through Karnatakp Tamil Nad, Andhra, Orissa, Bengal, 
Bihar, U. P*, Raja put an a and Gujarat, The diary of the 
tour along with a concise and brief report of the impres¬ 
sions formed on visiting various institutions ashrams and 
centres has been already submitted. It is fortunate that 
this work which began with the benediction and under 
personal guidance of Gandhiji may be said to have practically 
ended after interviews with him during our stay at the Sabar- 
mathi Satyagrahashram from the 15th to the l8th of January 
1928, Gaudhiji was delighted to hod how deeply and indelibly 
impressed we were with the alhround potentiafity and bene- 
ticence of Khadi, which, as the tour has convinced us, must 
necessarily be the cornerstone of any edifice of village organi¬ 
sation work, 

“ It may also be stated here that aa opportunity was taken 
during this tour of receiving training in the elements of warp^ 
iog, siring, weaving etc* during our stay at Hemnivas weaving 
school near BijoHa* 

“On returning from the tour, the natural work and respon¬ 
sibility that engaged and is still engaging me has been Uik: 
selection of a particular village whereon 1 have to coacentrate 
alt my energies hereafter. The work of selection has been 
found to be of prime importance and hence requires great 
caution and care. However, a suitable centre in a favourable 
locality will soon be fixed upon and it is hoped that work will 
be Coramenced in right earnest on the coming Hindu New 
Year's Day or oti the Rama*Navanii Day, on the 22nd or 
the 29th of March 1928, from which auspicious day the third 
year of my humble services will be said to have commenced,.*'' 






CHARKHA A PROVED WAITT 


22 nii March, 

CHARKHA A PROVED WANT 
By M. K* Gandhf 



Akbarpur in U. P* is a little place where Professor Kri- 
palaai's Khadi band worked for seven years. For reasons into* 
which I need not go* this band had to withdraw from Akbarpur, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru describes the touching scenes that 
followed the withdrawal and how the centre had somehow to 
be kept up. The following from his letter tq the AilTndia 
Spinners' Association will be read with interest, 

have told you already that the Gandhi Ashram has 
left Akbarpur, We have taken charge temporarily 
cause we felt that pending your decision we ought to carry 
on. If we had not taken charge there would have been a 
break and it would have beeu more difficult to start afresh. 
Besides on sentimental grounds also it was a little difficult 
to abandon the place. It ha^ been a weIl*knowii centre 
for so many years and a large number ot weavers and others^ 
are intimately connected with it. To leave it suddenly 
would have had a bad effect on the whole neighbourhood 
and upset the economy of a great number of poor house¬ 
holds who were dependent on it. Indeed* we were told 
that some touching incidents were witnessed when the 
Gandhi Ashram announced that they were closing up. 
Many old women spinners who used to s^H thefr yarn at a 
distant centre, finding this centre closed, trudged up malny 
miixiS to headquarters and wept when they found that their 
yarn was not to be bought* Many weavers with their 
wives and families came up to the Akbarpur Office and 
said they would perform Satysgraha* For seven years- 
they had been working for the Ashram and now they were 
being left in the lurch. You will realise how difficult it 
was for us to refuse to take charge under these circum* 
stances. But, of course, sentimental considerations can 
not decide the question, Akbarpur possesses some mark- 


'Witsr^ 
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advantages and at the same time a very great disadt 
"tage. As a weaving centre it is famous and even now 
some of the finest weaving in India is done at Tanda in 
the neighbourhood. Unhappily this fine weaving—called 
jamdaniwork—is done with foreign yaru. On the other 
hand, there is very little spinning done near Akbarpur and 
if the centre is to be worked it will be necessary to bring 
yarn from elsewhere. The Gandhi Ashram, I believe, used 
to get their yarn chiefly from across the border in Bihar, 
also from Muzaffarnagar. For us it will be easier to get 
it from the Northern Districts of the U. P.—Moradabad, 
Biinor, etc. The cost of sending the yarn is not great” 

If Khadi became as current as ghee or .grain there could 
never have been a thought of withdrawing from any centre. 
If we had funds and workers we would have representatives 
not only in i600 villages but in 7,00,000 villages. This is no 
impracticable ambition, when we remember the fact that there 
are at least two representatives of the alien Govern ment in each 
of these villages. If any one before the British advent had 

suggested any such thing, he would have been laughed out of 

court. But reflection should show that the restoration of the 
wheel in every one of the villages is not half as laughable as the 
hope of imperial Britain being represented in the republican 
villages of India would have been in the l/tb century. What 
the women near Akbarpur are reported to have said demons¬ 
trates what a felt want the charkha fills or can fill in every 
village of this ancient land. It is no credit to our patriotism 
that tjic able weavers of Akbarpur have to fall back upon 
foreign yarn for their far-famed yVnnifon; wbicls it was their pride 

nearly half a century ago to weave out of yarn spun by the 

sacred hands of their own sisters living next door to them. It 
won’t be long before the spinners in our villages are able to 
spin as fine and as strong yarn as any foreign yarn now infest¬ 
ing our market. 


-wvsrjf. 
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22nd March, I^ 2 S 
CAN IT BE TRUE? 
Bv M, K. Gandhi 


m 



Tbe Presideat, Ary a Samajr New Delhi writes: 

The Baghat State is situated in tlie Simla Hills and 
its ruler is an enlightened Hindu chief. The capital of the 
•State is at Solon which is noted for its salubrious climate. 
The population of the State is about ten thousand and 
mainly consists of Raiputs, Kanets and Brahmans. The 
other tribes are Kolis, Chamars etc. who are regarded as 
menials. Although the Kolis chiefly live on agriculturQ 
yet the social disabilities to which they are subject are 
numerous. BrieSy stated they are the drudges of the 
caste-Hindus. Moved by the inhuman treatment which 
these people suffer at the hands of their Hindu brethren, 
the Arya Samajj Simla, brought them into their fold with a 
view to raise their status in life and invested them with 
the sacred thread, inasmuch as by occupation they are 
Vaishyas, Since the time of their formal purification they 
have given up the evil habits of meat-eating and drink 
and have shown strong resentment at their being address¬ 
ed as Achhuts, This seems to have given umbrage to the 
caste-Hindus who challenged the right of their l^eing 
invested with the sacred thread. A summary trial was 
consequently held on the 6th January, 1928 by the Chief of 
the State himself and on the subsequent day on the plea 
of antiquity and customs, the poor fColis who were ten in 
number were sentenced to undergo six months imprison¬ 
ment in addition to a fine of Rs. 200 each. No opportunity 
was given to these unfortunate persons to defend them¬ 
selves, nor permission was given to the Pandit of the Arya 
Samaj who happened to be present on the occasion to ex- 
plaia the point of view of the Arya Samaj in this matter* 
It is now reported that they are being coerced in the jail to 
fake off their sacred thread/' 
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information contained in the foregoing seems 
fodie unbelievable. The KoHs can in no way be considered to 
be untouchable or to oe of |the suppressed or the depressed 
classes. If they are their own farmers, according to the defi¬ 
nition of the different varyias, they are born v/itsfiyas and have 
every right to wear the sacred thread. But assuming that they 
have no right in religion, I was totally unprepared for the news 
that the wearing of the sacred thread would be considered a 
Crime punishable in law in any State. Equally unthinkable it- 
is that the unfortunate men who thought that they had passed* 
through some desirable or meritorious religious ceremony were 
denied even the right of defending themselves and producing 
their witnesses. And, if the statements about the punishment 
and farcical trial are true, 1 should not at all wonder if the 
sacred thread had been forcibly taken off their persons. I would 
invite the president of the Arya Sama j to send further details^ 
if any, in corroboration of the charges brought by him against 
the Bagliat State and I would invite the State authorities if 
they wish to send me their version of the incident which I shall 
gladly publish. 


,12nd March, 192H 

FOREIGN CLOTH BOYCOTT—SOME QUESTIONS 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

A friend intimately connected with mills- and desirous of 
having our mills contributing their full quota to the foreign 
cloth boycott movement asks : 

I. *' On what basis do you want prices standardised ? 
For remember all mills are not alike. Some are bad,, some 
are good ; some use more sizing than others, have more 
reserve than others; Bombay mills make less-profits than 
up-country ones. These differences are illustrative of 
many others that might be stated.” 

The one general answer that may be given is 'where there’* 





FOREIGN CLOTH BOYCOTT 

2 wriy," The mills will contribute their qtiot!,. 
they get rid of inertia, think 'furiously/ and that too 
in terms of the nation, not merely the pockets of shareholders 
directors or agents. But by way of making my position in 
this matter clearer T may say that all the mills who will join 
the boycott movement will have to pool all the differences and 
arrive at a standard price which would at least mean a large 
-slice off from the present profits of at least some mills. If 
their patriotism is sound and progress!v;e the flourishiug ones 
will cover the losing ones, avoidable differences will be avoid- 
ed. In the scheme I have in view the mills need never lose in 
the aggregate and they must not profit at the expense of the 
buyei'. 


2. ** Only some mills will undertake not to manufac¬ 
ture Khadi, But what about those that only spin low 
counts } What is your test of Khadi ? 

This is a matter of cantmon honesty and arrangement bet¬ 
ween Khadi organisations and mills* At present I am sorry 
to have to say that even some good mills are not ashamed to 
label their cloth ‘ Khadi' simply in order to take an illegiti¬ 
mate advantage of the growing Khadi atmosphere in the mo- 
■fussil. If a workable arrangement is come to, I expect that 
there will be a line of demarcation for the time being between 
the cloth to be manufactured by Khadi centres and mills. The 
manufacture of cloth will be controlled as it often is in times 
of war. What in a war based on violence we do by compul¬ 
sion, in this war based on non-violence we shall do by choice. 
-Our ability voluntarily, I,merely under pressure of public 
opinion, to arrange boycotts etc,, will be the outward but in¬ 
dispensable test of pur non-violence if we have any in us. 

3, "*How will profits be regulated ? You know as well as 
I do that prices of cotton fluctuate with irritating irregularity/^ 
This assumes our inability to control the cotton 
market Surely if the largest manufacturers of the country 
CDmbine in the patriotic eiTort, they will control the 
<ottOii market. America rules our cotton prices because we 
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tlSj^idlyi thoughtlessiy, and seifistily send out our cotton. But 
boycott means that we shall control the movement of cotton^ 
as we shall control many other things, if we are to achieve 
complete boycott, as we must, if we have developed the true 
national spirt and have confidence in ourselves and the 


nation- 


4. '*Ifyou lay mUch stress upon honesty, perseverance, 
mutual trust etc,, you are doomed ” 

As I have no bayonet at my command and would not have 
it even if I could command it, 1 must press for the qualities 
which the friend fears are at a discount, I do not share his 
fear—what is more I have patience enough to wait for the 
development of those qualities if they are not available in 
sufficient measure today. For this nation will never come to 
her own unless we exhibit them as a nation, 1 know too that 
we shall take much longer to discipline ourselves for violence, 
fraud and the like than we shall for truth and non-violence and 
ail that they imply. 

The friend then draws my attentioti to the following omis¬ 
sions in- my previous article: 

(a) The mills that join the scheme may not use foreign 
yarn or foreign artificial silk as many now do, 

(b) They may not insure with foreijrn companies. 

(c) They may not import foreign cloth and label it 


'Swadeshi,* 

I had assumed that (a) and (c) were a foregone conclusion 
I should not care to insist on (b) if the insistence would hampOT 
the proposed joint venture. Much as I should like indigene 
Insurance enterprise, I am convinced that it is the foreign cloth 
that blocks the way as nothing else does. If we can put this 
Himalayan obstacle out oi the way, we shall easily cop©- 
with hillocks. 



PIBTERENCE STATED 


2Jftd March, igzS 
DIFFERENCE STATED 
By M, K, Gmom 

Dear Mr, Gandhi, 

May I again thank you for allowiog me to 8tay with you. 
in the Ashram a few weeks ago ? 

While there I read in Yeung India of January 19 th the 
account of the meetihgs of the Intematianal Feliowship, and 
had several discussions with members of the Ashram on the 
subject 1 wonder If you will kindly print this letter of mine 
giving the thoughts it suggested to me. 

1, I think there is some confusion of thought in going on 
from the admission that “ all religions contain truth ” (which 
I feel most of us frankly and gladly admit) to say that all 
religions are trueJ^ The latter statement takes us a great 
deal too far, for it would mean that the simplest and crudest 
forms of primitive belief in magic* idolatry, spirit-worship etc. 
are as good as the great higher religions of the world 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Christianity, Buddhism^ 

And surely that is not true? We can see at a glance that 
it is not Your own words at the top of column 2 p. 22* seem tf> 
admit as much. If we believed that, we should he quite con¬ 
tent to leave our backward savage brethren to go in their 
hlindness. And common humanity, even apart from any sense 
that we possess more light in any special higher religion, will 
not allow us to leave them so. 

2. Surely a more correct account is to say that each reii-- 
gion, higher or lower, does contain indeed some light and truth, 
mixed up more or less with darkness and error. And it is 
the plain duty of every man and woman to search and test, by 
the power of the moral conscience that God has given him or 
her, wherein the clearest light and truth shines. 

And further it is his moral respon^ibiliiyt as a free spirit, in 
cooperation w ith God’s Spirit, so to search and examine and 

* See Page 566- 
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fe^^; and not to excuse himself by any slack vagueness' 

stern call to clear and brave thinking. And if his thinking 
leads him to some fuller light, surely, that same moral responsi¬ 
bility mast lead him to try to help others to see the truth he 
has learnt and free them from this or that element of falsity in 
their religion. 

God is one. His light and truth are one. But there have 
been and are many degrees and varieties of men’s understand¬ 
ing of them. We are all called upon to think more and think 
clearly, lest we miss someth’Ug of what He reveals. 

3 . I am very much attracted by your illustration of the 
smell of a ruse. We will all admit that the real proof of the 
truth of a religion is the fragrance of real spirituality, love, joy, 

peace, that may emanate from those that hold to that religion. 
And without that our creeds and professions and preachings of 
it. even our worship and prayers, will not lead anyone to see 
that we have “ a secret of the Lord ” with us. 

Bat does it follow from this that we cannot impart a share 


of what we rejoice in toothers in any other way than as the 
smell of a rose imparts itself ? 1 he answer to this comes, I 
think, out of the succeeding paragraphs. 

4 . The word Christianity suggests a system or code of 
’beliefs and practices, rather than a Living W ay, as the first 
■Christians thought of it. The word “ proselytize” has gather¬ 
ed round it associations of tahligh and sattgathan etc. of an 
unfortunate kind. Even the word " Conversion, ” though it is 
so good, meaning the turning of a man’s heart to God as he 
has found Him, has not escaped giving a wrong impression 
sometimes. 

But, to put it quite simply, if a man comes to see in Jesus 
Crucified and Risen God’s Truth and Love and Power mani¬ 
fested in a way he does not find anywhere else ; and if, so finding 
and seeing, he falls in love with Jesus, and knows that He is 
his Saviour and King through life and through death ; and if he 
feels how much others need Him also: ultimately can be do less 
ithan come out and confess Him, and take his place on His side 



difference stated 

and openly and ftnally, and help hts feJ 
h^J^ew-found treasure, even if it means si 
sake ? 


5. The break with the old home and brotherhood which 
so often results from a man's or a woman's open confession of 
Christ as Lord, has been very distressing to both sides. But 
it would be remembered that in almost alt cases it is the old 
home and brotherhood which has forced this on, and not the 
"convert/ He has not sought this, but has been driven by 
their opposition into this position of acute separation and over* 
agaiustness. 

Christ does call men to take up the Cross and follow Him, 
whatever it cost ; to place themselves under His banner, join 
.His fellowship of faithful servants, however you like Loejcpress 
it. But it is not in order that they may form yet another ex¬ 
clusive community, fighting for its own rights, striving for 
tabUgh of its own numbers ; but simply in order that they may 
become a leaven within the whole lump, gradually transform¬ 
ing those around them by the inftuence of their faith and life, 
a regenerating force for the whole nation, 3 ftHowshm of ser¬ 
vice of the whole. 

How far we of Christ's brotherhood have failed to be this, 
you and we, alas, know* But nevertheless that is clearly what 
He means us to be. 


I3-3-2S Vours Sincerdyi 

Cambridge mission W. F, IRELAND 

[I gladly publish the foregoing. It was made clear at these 
meetings of International Fellowship that 1 had meant the 
principal religions of the world and I had maintained that aH 
were true more or less and that all were necessarily imperfect. 
Here, tberefore, there is agreement. But Mr. Ireland’s letter 
leaves on the mind the impression that there is a fundamental 
-difference between him and me regarding conversion, no matter 
by what name it is called. Let me extend the analogy of frag- 
’xance, faulty as all analogies are in their very nature. The rose 
umparts its fragrance rot in many ways but only one. Those 
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not the sense of smell will miss it. You cannot leAi 
tlietragrance through the tongue or the ear or the skin. So 
may you not receive spiritualty except through the spiritual 
sense. Hence have all reUgions recognised the necessity of 
that sense being awakened. It is a second birth, A man with 
intense spirituality may without speech or a gesture touch the 
hearts of millions rvho have never seen him and whom he has 
never seen. The most eloquent preacher if he has not spintua- 
lity in him will fall to touch the hearts of his audience. There¬ 
fore I venture to think that most of the effort of modern nits 
sions is aot only useless but more often than not harrafal. At 
the root of missionary effort is also the assumption that one s 
own belief is true not only for oneself but for all the world ^ 
whereas the truth is thatCfOd reaches us through millions of ways 
not understood by us. In missionary effort, therefore, there is 
lack of real humility that instinctively recognises human limi¬ 
tations and the limitless powers of God. I have no feeling that 
from a spiritual standpoint 1 ana necessarily superior to the 
sO'Called savage. And spiritual superiority is a dangerous- 
thing to fceh It is not like many other things ^ 

perceive, analyse and prove through our senses. If it is there, 

I cannot be deprived of it by any power on earth, and it will 
have its effect in its own due time. But if in matters of medi* 
cine and other natural sciences, I feel my superiority over 
others, a thing of which I may be legitimatety conscious and if 
I have love for my fellow-bemga, I would naturally share my 
knowledge with them. But things of the spirit 1 leave to God 
and thus keep the bond between fellow-beings and myself pure, 
correct and within, limits. But I must not carry this argument 
any further. 

My hrst feeling was not to publish Mr, Ireland’s fetter but 
to send a brief reply to him privately. But my regard for him 
has prompted me to comply with his wish without any ado 
knowing full well that this is not a matter which admits of any 
conclusive argument especially from my side aud in view of 
the position herein described by me. 




A CREEPER m PERIDINIYA 
^fh March, IQ2S 

A CREEPER IN PERIDINIYA 
A couple of miles trom Kandy, itself a natiiral garden, are ■ 
situated the Feridiniya Botanical Gardens, renoiflmed to be 
perhaps the best in the world, and when we were tn Kandy 
during the Ceylon tour in November last, we made up our 
minds to devote some lime to a visit to this beauty spot It is 
vast in extent and it would take a botanist to enumerate the 
multitudinous varieties of trees, plants and creepers that one 
finds there* This Qioral kingdom seemed very much like a hu*- 
man or animal kingdom and perhaps there was more harmony- 
in it than in the other two. For the giant and the ^warf, the 
elephant and the ant, and the carnivorous and the veg^itarian 
among them seemed to live there in perfect amity, and if one 
invited you to its most cooling shade, the other invited you to 
appreciate the beauty, the fragrance, or the weird form and - 
colour of its flowers . And if there were many destined to live a 
day or at best a season, there were some that had lived for ages 
and could reveal ih their hoary limbs a nation's history to a 
wizard who could unlock their secrets. There were huge rugged 
palms that reminded one of tall nude red Indians, as there were 
majestic eucalyptuses reminding one of perfect Greek statues*, 
and there were some that had outgrown the ‘ semi-barbarous ' 
state and were draped in luxuriant vegetation* For the. first 
time in our lives w-e saw the tree that yields the familiar mace 
and nutmeg* The ground underneath was covered over with 
pear-shaped fruits, some of them split into two and exposing a 
rich crimson arillus draping the dark nut within* With the 
curiosity of children we picked pocketfuls of them and moved 
on wondering how little we knew of things so familiar* 

We now came to an expansive lawn and as we were treading 
on it carelessly, we found numerous shrubs closing their leaves 
and shrinking froiri us as though from one who had outraged 
their modesty. We sat down and for several minutes watched 
the little leaves close and droop, sometimes at the merest puff 
of a breath, and wondered at their stiange sensibility. 
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we moved on^ and now a graceful human form i 
sari attracted Sjt. Rajagoy>alachari's attentioa* We had 
• watched the tree^i and lingered near the mimosas, but we had 
r 40 l the power to commune with them. Sjt, Rajagopafachari 
hurried towards this sylvan beautyt confident that he would be 
able to hold converse with her even if she was a human 
' niimosa. 

She did not shrink from us as she would have done bad she 
met ua in the land of her birth. But she took care to tell us 
that she wn% an ' untouchable.' She hailed from a village very 
’'near Saleip and Sjt, Rajagopalachari and his daughter took 
no time in winning her confidence. In a Uttk while we found 
them plunged into intimate conversation about how she 
had happened to come there, wbat she was doing and whether 
she had anything like a home. 

She felt as though she had met a full brother and sister 
. and there was a touch of pathos in her voice although her face 
was ever smiting. She had come in search of work, possibly 
with a recruiting labour for^the plantations, but she had 

happened to find work in the Gardens and lived in a hut close 
by, * Are you (luite happy ^ ' ‘ VesJ she said, but there was a 
strange sadness In her tone. 

She was earning some seven annas a day and her husband 
a trifle more than she, and they were apparently happy. And 
what could be happier than to sweep the garden grounds and 
' to tend and water the little plants and live in those glorious 
surroundings with her husband ? She was as clean and tidy as 
any one of us, her single*picce garment was as clean as our 
clothes and there was an ineffable grace and manner about her 
ivhich any upper class girl would covet. 

Sjt, Rajagopalachari's mind went back for a moment to the 
tea plaixtations we had visited a few days before* His heart 
had sunk within him as he coutemplated the conditions under 
which the thousands of Tamil labourers were working for their 
European employers. ' Khadi may not give them as much as 
^ eight aonas a day/ he had said to himself, * but Khadi would 
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tawfiy^pf^^vent their morai ruin/ In fact some af the self- 
introspecting ones had confessed to him, ‘If we had employ¬ 
ment at honie, giving us no more than Khadi can give, we 
would not venture out to these strange lands to earn a few 
more coppers and damnation into the bargain/ 

' This girl is certainly better off than they/ cOQcluded Sjt, . 
Rnjagopalachari, * better off both materially and morally, and 
Khadi would not have made her happier/ He had argued, quite 
vehemently, with the labourers on the hills that they were no 
better for having come to that distant land. They were cut off 
from their homes and surroundings. Some of them had left 
their wives and childrefi at home, and were leading immoral 
lives. Some of them had come under the grip of drink. Why 
not go back home and help in Khadi production rather than in 
the production of tea and work their own as well as others’ ruin? ' 
But he saw no occasion to argue in a similar way with the girl* 
She was there with her husband and happy* Whereas be could 
promise the plantation labourer employ ment and clean and res- ■ 
pectable living, he could not jjromise her those things. She 
would be no happier if she went back home, she would [>e again 
an outcast and might fail to find employment, for afi that Sjt, 
Rajagopalachari might like to do for her. 

But we passed on, W^e now came across a three years old 
baby rolling on the lawn, quite happy with himself. He got up 
and greeted us with a smile. We did not know that he was 
the child of her whom we had met a short while ago, until the 
proud mother came running and met us again, and held up 
the baby before us, as though wanting us to admire the 
' Madonna with her child*" We had a pleasant chat again, 
Sjt* Rajagopalachari feeling more convinced than before that 
by no possible argi'ment could he tempt her back to her old 
home. The baby completed if there was anything wanting in 
that picture of domestic felicity* 

We talked mechanically away, about her new home, her 
baby, her husband. At the mention of the last word, however,. 
a shadow crept over her face, casting another shadow over the 
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picture of felicity Tve had drawn of her surround^t 
freedom of speech left her for a moment, and with deep 
sorrow she,gave out her secret- Whether it w^is because she 
did not want us to go away with a wrong impression of her, or 
because she felt that she must not keep the truth from us, 
heaven-born Brahmans, I cannot say. But she now told her 
tale of woe- She had been married in the land of her birth, and 
her good man was not her lawfully wedded husband, but one 
with whom she had been tempted to come away from a life of 
poverty and misery. That was the canker that seemed to be 
consuming her heart and casting a blight oa all the happiness 
that the comfort and beauty of her surroundings could give 
her. Fugitive moments of self-introspection made her pine for 
the old days of hardship and poverty, but of ianocence- The 
heart of the Hindu wife within her seemed to revolt against 
what she m the depth of her being 'knew to be a wrong. She 
seemed to forget all the indignities and insults that were heJr 
daily lot in India and pined to get back home- 

Sjt. Rajagopalachari moved away from the scene silent 
and speechless, through the very uprush of feelings that had 
choked Mm, Be sighed within himself and his thoughts went 
back to the potency of the spinning wheeK 

Would not the charkha have prevented the wrong ? Per¬ 
haps, But it seemed to be a monstrous tragedy that a human 
being, with such a keen sense of right and wrong, should be 
regarded as untouchable and driven to a course from which 
there seemed to be no escape- M- D, 


7.gth March, iq2^ 

THE DOCTRINE OF FRIGHTFULNESS 

In answer to a question but by a member of the late Hunter 
Committee, General Dyer admitted that Jaliianwidla was 
designed to create frightfuloess- In making the admission the 
late General enunciated no new doctrine. Indeed the ablest 
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in the world ” has laid the foundation of its grea> 
S&^^frightfulnesses. 

To pursuance of this well-known policy, according to the, 
information received at the time of going to press it appears 
that summary steps are now to be taken against the far¬ 
mers of Batdoli in order to compel submission. Tor eight 
preliminary notices of forfeiture have been served upon certain 
Satyagrahis of Bardoli. The names of these seem to have been 
carefully chosen, for all of them happen to be banias of note. 
The choice has been so made presumably because banias who 
have the reputation of being weak and timid are expected to 
yield under notices of forfeiture. What can be more natuial, 
officialdom would argue, than that banias weakening, the 
others must follow suit. Satyagrahis need not be surprised at 
this first show of frightfulness. They have been repeatedly 
told to expect forfeitures and worse. Let them now show their 
strength if they have it in them. M. K, G. 


Ml 


29th March, 19^8 
THE NATIONAL WEEK 
By M, K. Gandhi 

The national week comes upon us with scasonlike regiila- 
xity and has found ns more or less wantiog since after 1922. The 
6th April to 13th April should be regarded as days of priidlege, 
introspection, intense national activity and seif-puritlcation* 
These precious seven days should be days of stoct-taking and 
heart-searching. The morning of 6th April. 1919 found an 
India avifakened to a ^ense of her dignity. Hindus, Musalinaus 
and others composing the nation felt themselves united like 
blood brothers as they are iti reality, if they would but recog¬ 
nise themselves as sons of the soik 

6th of April 1919 found an India endowed with a true spirit 
of Swadeshi which culminated in Khadi and which is now 
feeding according to the latest ligurcs over poor 

spinners. 




spirit thus awakened continued to advance durin_ 

1921 and we seemed to be within an ace of statutory 
Swaraj. 
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But the Swaraj did not come and there was a set-back#. 
Apparently since then there has been only an ebb. Hind as 
aad Musalmans are flying at each other’s throats. 

Instead of Swadeshi we have the cry for boycott of British 
goods pending settlenient as if support of Japanese goods in* 
eluding Japan's cheap calico can ever be a substitute for Swad- 
eship Khadi* exclusive of all foreign cloth. After much 
research* reasoning and experience, we seemed in 1920-21 to- 
have come to the conclusion that the only practical effective 
and necessary Swadeshi was Khadi, not pending any settle¬ 
ment but for all time or such time as we could discover a better 
and more paying occupation for the starving millions. I have 
seen no new argument in support of boycott of British goods 
only as distinguished from foreign goods. No new situation has 
arisen to warrant the belief that boycott of British goods is a. 
practical proposition and that the use of foreign cloth other 
than British is not almost equally detrimental to the best in¬ 
terest of India. 

Would that those who are supporting the cry of boycott or 
British goods will seriously think over their programme, and it 
necessary* revise their plan and Join the Khadi movement with 
the whole-hearted conviction tliat it and it alone can bring, 
about complete boycott, not merely of British cloth but of all. 
foreign cloth. 

But whether they do so or not, I am sure they do not 
make of support of foreign cloth other than British cloth a 
matter of principle. And if I am right in my supposition,, 
let them support the sales of Khadi during the national 
week. If they will but study the progress of the Khadi 
raovement during the past seven years that it has been 
going cut they will discover that the charkha has more potency 
than they have ever dreamt of. It is potent enough, if it 
receives the whole-hearted and active support of politically 
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Vto bring about boycott of foreign cloth even 

{stance of our milts;. With the acUve and organised 
support of the latter, boycott of foreign cloth becomes a much 
easier praposkion. Indeed the milbowners hold the trump 
card if only they would play it for the sa^e of the nation. 
They have at their disposal a ready-made extensive organisa- 
tiDD, which, if they devote it to the service of the nation, can 
simplify the campaign of boycott and arm the nation with the 
power it so much needs. 

And why will not Hindus and Musalmaiis recall those 
precious seven days and shed all fear, mutual distrust and 
weakness ? 

Let me not forget the so-called untouchables, the classes 
that we, Hindus, have been guilty of suppressing. Shall we not 
have the vision to see that in suppressing a sixth (or whatever 
the nambcr) of ourselves, we have depressed ourselves ? No 
man takes another down a pit without descending into it him¬ 
self and sinning in the bargain. It is not the suppressed that 
sin* It is the suppressor who has to answer for his crime 
against those whom he suppresses. 


2 gih March, /92S 
BOYCOTT AND STUDENTS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The principal of a college writes : 

** The promoters of the boycott movement are dog- 
giug the students into their movement. It is obvious that 
no one will attach the slightest value to the part the 
students play In this political propaganda. When the 
students leave their schools and colleges and join any 
demonstration, they mingle with the roivdies of the place 
and have to be responsible for ail the outrages of the 
badmashes aud often receive the first blows from the 
puhcecoan's batons. They, besides, incur the diaplea- 
43 
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hire ol the school and college authorities whose pi] 
ment they have to submit to j they further disobey their 
guardians who might refuse to finance them further^ which 
spells their ruin, 1 can understand youth movements 
which aim at doing such constructive work as teaching the 
ignorant peasants^ spreading knowledge of santtation etc., 
during holidays; but to see them turn against their own 
parents and teachers and walk along streets in questionable 
company and help the breaking of law and order is a sorry 
spectacle. May I request you to advise the politicians not 
to draw the students from their legitimate work to make 
their demonstration more effective t In fact* they are 
detracting from the value of their demonstration by so 
doing, as it is likely to be easily put down as the work 
of inconsiderate boys led astray by selfish and foolish 
agitatoas. 

I am not against their learning modern politics. It 
will be a good thing if the teachers would collect and bring 
to their notice newspaper utterances for and against any 
pending question of the day and teach the students to draw 
their own conclusions, I have tried the scheme with suc¬ 
cess. Jn fact no subject is taboo to the students, as 
Bertrand Russell and others advocate students should be 
taught even sex questions. What I am dead against is the 
students being used as tools for purposes which serve not 
themselves or those who so use them/^ 

The correspondent has written in the hope of my condemn¬ 
ing the participation by the student world in active political work. 
But I am sorry to have to disappoint him. He should have 
known that in ig 20 - 211 had not an inconsiderable share in 
drawing students out of their schools and colleges and inducing 
them to undi ake political duty carrying with it the risk of 
imprison men 1., I think it is their dear duty to take a leading 
part in the political movement at their country. They are doing 
so all the world over. In India where political consciousness 
has till recently been unfortunately confined in a large measure 
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^feagH^h-educated class^ their duty is, indeed, greal 
and Egypt it was the students who have made tl 
otial movement possible. They cannot do less in India. 
What the principal might have urged was the necessity of 
students observing the rules of non-violencfi and acquiring 
control over the rowdies, instead of being controlled by them. 


2^th March, 1928 
MACAULAY’S DREAMS 
By M, K. Gai^dhi 

A friend sends me the following quotation from Macaulay's 
^Life and Letters/ 

""On the yih March r835 Lord Williain Eentinck deci¬ 
ded thdt 'the great object of the British Government ought 
to be the promotion of European Literature and Science 
among the Natives of India / two of the orientialists retired 
from the Committee of Public Instruction i several new 
members, both English and Native, were appointed; 
and Macaulay entered upon the functions of President with 
an energy and assiduity which in his case was an infallible 
proof that his work was to his mind,” 

"Our E)nglish Schools/' said Lord Macaulay, "are 
^ourishiag wonderfully. We find it difficult,—indued in 
some places impossible,”—to provide instruction for all 
who want it. At the town of Hooghly fourteen hundred 
boys are learniog English, The effect of this education on 
the Hindoos is prodigious. No Hindoo who has received 
an English education ever remains sincerely attached to 
4 is religion. Some continue to profess it as a matter of 
policy ; but many profess themselves pure deists, and some 
embrace Christianity, It is my firm belief, that if our 
plans of education are followed up, there will not be a 
single idolater among the respectable classes of Bengal 
:thirty years heace* And this will be effected without any 
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^ forts to proselytise; without the smallest interfS 
with religions liberty ; inerdy by the natural operation 
knowledge and reflection* I heartily rejoice in the pros¬ 
pect/^ 

1 do not know whether Macaulay's dream that English- 
educated India would abandon its religious belief has been 
realised* But we know too that he had another dream, namely 
to supply through English-educated India clerks and the like 
for the English rulers* Thai dream has certainly bt:en realised 
beyond all expectation* 


29th Inarch, 192S 
PEACE AMIDST STRIFE 
By M K* Gandhi 

Before now I have shared with the reader some of the 
beautiful things that a friend sends me from time to time for 
my Monday aileoce* I am tempted to share with him the 
following further instaiment which has been lying with mein 
my jacket for a Jong time* All but the last two are extracts 
from Buddhistic writings. The last but one is from Emerson 
and the of all is a Hindu proverb. 

Like a beautiful flower full of colour, without scent, the 
fine words of him who does not act accordingly are fruitless, 

A mind unshaken by life’s vicissitudes, unstirred by grief 
or passion, is the greatest of all blessings* 

There never was, there never wUl be, a man who is always 
praised, or a man who is always blamed. 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, so w ise men 
falter not amidst blame or praise. 

Let us live happily, then, not hadug those who hate us. 

Let us live free from hatred among men who hate. 

Let us live happily, then, free from ailments among the 

ailing- 

Let us dwell free from afflictions among men who are 
sick at heart. 
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llet us live happilyt then, free from care among the busy. 
Let us dwell free from yearning amon^^ men who are 


anxious* 

Let us live happilyi then, though we cal! nothing our own. 
We shall become like the bright Gods, who feed on happi¬ 


ness. 

The greatest prayer is patience. 

Never in this world does hatred cease by hatred* 

Hatred ceases by love: this is always its nature. 

Reverence and lowliness 
Contentment and gratitude. 

The hearing of the Lord at due season 
This is the greatest blessing. 

As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
-son, her only son: so let a man cultivate good-will without 
measure among all beings. 

Let him cultivate good-will without measure toward the 
whole world, above, below, unstintedr unmixed with any feeling 
of differing or opposing interests* Let a man remain steadfastly 
in that state of mind all the white he is awake, whether he be 
standing, walking, sitting or lying down. This state of heart is 
the best in the world. 

By rousing himself, by earnestness, by restraint and cont¬ 
rol, the wise man may make for himself an island which no 
flood can overwhelm. 

As the bee—injuriog not 
The flower, its colour, or scent— 

Flies away, taking the nectar: 

So let the wise man dwell 
Upon the truth. 

Ye taught my Ups a single speech 
Anti a thousand silences* 

Even Buddha was once a cart-horse, and carried the loads 
others. 







2gth March, igzS 
ON FASTING 
By M.K. Gandhi 


The reader is familiar with the letters of a Polish professor 
from which I have published extracts from time to time in 
these columns* In one of his letters referring to my fasts he 
writes i 

'* According to my experience, if the bowels are kept 
perfectly clean by enemas, it is quite easy to fast 15 
days, not very much more difficult than to fast 10 days* 
But this refers to me, and I have a normal weight of 80 
kilograms, which in fasting goes down to 70* Your case is 
diSTerent and if I look at your picture, I have the impres¬ 
sion that you ought not to fast over 7 days, 

" In fasting I take no food whatever, but plenty of 
distilled water—2-3 litres every day with a little fresh 
iemou juice if necessary. 1 take my weight of the naked 
body every day and the loss is usually kg, or a little 
more than one English pound a day* I have taken these 
fasts since 1907 every year font to seven tin^s, I mean 
every^ year 40-60 days of fasting, divided Into periods of 
3, 7, 10 or IS days according to indications of the general 
state and subjective need- Fasting is at certain times a 
need for me, and then every food is unpleasant- So I have 
within the last 20 years experience of over lOO fasting 
periods of different lengths—the shortest 3 days, the 
longest l6 days* My weight now, after more than 3 months 
without fasting, is 80 kilograms, and 1 long to take a long 
fast* ... I fast generally before undertaking a long, 
lecturing tour. The intensity of work is not lessened by 
fasting, rather Increased. Now I feel exhausted, tired, 
sleepy, because I have been travelling more than 100 days* 
and could not fast, * , * As I have no leisure for bodily 

exercise, lam liable to have too much weight whenever 
I do not fast. Very likely this deficiency of bodily ex- 
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^Gfjsfe and also msuificient masticatiou account for exc 
Wight, By nature and inheritance I am not a spare 
eattr. It needed a long training to reduce the amount of 
food taken and even now, at the age of 65 it happens 
that I eat too much if the food pleases me, , , . * 
By clearing the bowels, I understand introdticing through 
the rectum water, of which only a part is secreted by 
the kidney^ while the greater part after a short time is 
expelled by the rectum. The water flows from an irrigator, 
at about lOQ centimetres height. I take this enema with 
the naked body in a warm bath, f should not think it 
advisable to drink so much water, I introduce into the 
bowels first I litre water and after having got rid of it, 
several times in succession 2 litres and then 3—4 litres 
until the water is transparent, clean, - - , The effects 
of fasting are not only increased bodily activity, but also 
spiritual enlightenment, if we fast for a purpose, In order 
to obtain a result. Whenever I have a moral or intellec¬ 
tual difficulty, I fast. If I have a struggle against an 
adversary, I fast. Once I had a difficulty with a printer 
who delayed my work in order to print other more profit¬ 
able things. By fasting I succeeded in changing his mind. 
I have found fasting and prayer efficacious in most diffi- 
culties with men and things/’ 

I publish this as being of use to the reader who is interested 
in such researches^ The physical and moral value of fasting is 
being more and more recognised day by day, A vast number 
of diseases can be more surely treated by judicious fasting than 
by all sorts of nostrums including the dreadful iojections— 
dreadful not because of the pain they cause but because of the 
injurious by-products which often result from their use. More 
mischief than we are aware of is done by the drug treatment. 
But not many cases of harm done by fasting can be cited. 
Increased vitality is aimost the universal experience of those 
that have fasted. For real rest for body and mind is possible 
only during fasting. Suspension of daily work is hardly rest 
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withoyt the rest that the overtaxed and overworked digestive 
apparatus needs m a lyylttEude of cases. The rnoral effect of 
fasting, while It is consider able, is not so easily demonstrable* 
For moral results there has to be perfect co-operation from the 
mind. And there is danger of sdMeception, I know of many 
mstances in which fasting undertaken for moral results has 
been overdone. To a Irmited extent it is a most valuable agent 
if the person fasting knows what he is doing. There was con¬ 
siderable force in the warning given by the Prophet against his 
disciples copying his fasting over and above the semi-fasts of 
Ramzan, *My Maker sends me food enough when I fast, not 
so to you,? said the Prophetn Of what use is a spiritual fast 
when the spirit hankers more after tood, the longer the body 
is starved? 


5;A Aprii, 1928 

REMEMBER THE " UKTOUCHABLES ' 

By M. K. Gandhi 

Within two days of the publication of this Issue, the Nation¬ 
al Week will be on us- We used at onetime in the processes 
of self-puriheatton to picket liquor dens. I am reminded of 
those days as I go through the following paragraph from an 
address received from the members of the Coimbatore Adi- 
Dravida Association; 

" When the National Congress included the removal 
of untouchability in its creed, it was thought that all im¬ 
pediments to the progress of our community numbering 
over 60 millions of Hindus would be removed in no time, 
but years have rolled on since without giving ns 
even a ray of hope m this respect. Perhaps it has 
only resulted in the benign Government passing pious 
G. O's throwing open all public roads, weds and institutions 
to the members of our community. The old order has not 
changed even to a small extent, and even our souls are des¬ 
pised by the other Hindus so that we are not allowed to 
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in temples the; one God, the, ruler "3f the destinies 
. ■ of men and nations. The churches and mosQues have iheir 
doors wide open to receive us and the inissjofianes m 
^ charge of them extend us a hearty welcome. The Qoverm 
■. ment tempts our young men,by locating liquor shops in or 
near our cheneSf the Hying quarters of our community. If 
iudnstrial institutions took the place gf; such shops and if 
social workers befriended us instead ot abkari goritractors, 
we have no doubt that our progress would be assured in a 
■ very short time. We, therefore, earoestly appeal to you 
^ : for help to organise industrial schools in or near our living 
' quarters to save our community from tuin 

We need not consider during the Natioual Week what the 
Government has done or not done, but we are bound to consi¬ 
der what have done and what we can do* Whilst there is 
no doubt that public opinion against un touch ability has , been 
'Strengthening day by day, public action stiU remains weak. 
We have not even been able to induce the keepers of public 
temples to throw their doors. open to the suppressed classes nor 
have we been able to replace a single liquor den with an indos- 
trial school or a refreshment room where instead of the fiery 
liquid, they cau receive health-giving nutritious drinks and 
other refreshments in clean surroundings. 




Sth April, 1928 

BAGHAT STATE AND SACRED THREAD 
By M. K. Gandhi 

With referciiice to my note* about the treatment of 
Kolisin Baghat State, the President (>f the Arya Samai, New 
Delhi, writesi 

Apropos of your note which appeared in Yt^ung Indm 
of 22nd March in regard to the position of KolU in the 
Baghat State, you have very kindly given to me an oppor- 
: . tunity to send further details in corroboration of the char- 
' 8e© page 650 
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brought by me against the Bagbat 

I to learn that simultaneous opportunity has been offer¬ 
ed to the State authorities, if they wish, to send in their 
version of the incident, I am not aware whether the Baghat. 
State officials receive copies of your esteemed weekly, but 
for their convenience I have sent to them under a register¬ 
ed cover the relevant excerpt from Yc^tHg India dated the 
22nti March 1928 to enable them, if they cate, to contra* 
diet the charges levelled against them, 

“ As far as I am concerned l enclose for your kindi 
perusal a copy of the correspondence which has passed 
between me and the State authorities. The only reply 
which I have so far received from the State officials is their 
letter of the 13th January 1928* Notwithstanding my 
" repeated reminders I have as yet received no further ans* 
wer to ray letter of the i6th January. I may however' 
mention that attempts have also been made to secure an 
interview with the Chief of the State but to no purpose, I 
therefore leave it to you to judge for yourself whether any 
further proof is required in support of the charges which I 
have brought against the State- The change in the posi¬ 
tion which has occurred since I last wrote to you on the 
subject is that the Kolia in question were released on the 
specific condition that if again they wore the sacred thread, 
they would be punished with a fine of Rs, 500 each. This 
has greatly frightened these men and like the burnt child. 
who dreads the lire, no good counsel from outside has now 
aay meaning for them. 

' " I further attach for ycur perusal a cutting from the 

Tribune d^ttd the l8th January I92S which is from the pen 
of a correspondent and contains more truth than fiction, 
It-will be observed therefrom that the only fault of the 
Kolis concerned was, that in consequence of the propaganda, 
of the Arya Samaj for the uplift of the so-called depressed. 
' classes in the Simla Hills, they had taken the sacred, 
thread as an emblem of Hinduism and had simultaneously- 
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the * purification 


given up several evil habits md 
taken to religious ways. AUthis desire to improve their 
social conditions by means which unthinking orthodoxy 
prohibits for * untouchables * brought on their Heads the - 
ivrath of the Ruler of the Baghat State* even though these 
people gave a very good account of themselves in the ’ 
Ran a Saheb's Court in regard to their knowledge and 
observance of Hindu religious practices, I am not used to 
stronger language than the facts justify, but I respectfully 
submit that if the Rulers of some of the States are too* 
narrow-minded to initiate measures for the removal of the 
great curse of untonchabitity from Hindu society, they 
should, at any rate, refrain from placing serious and-' 
utterly uniustifiabie obstacles in the way of tboSe whoare 
carrying on the humane work of upliftment of the ro- 
called depressed classes. I hope that a further note from’ 
your pen may make the Rana Saheb see the utter unwie»- 
dom and injustice of his action in this matter pnd may 
persuade him to take the earliest opportunity of undoing 
it.” 

The president is no other than Rai Saheb Lala Ganga 
Ram the well known philanthropist and public worker of 
Delhi, Lala Ganga Ram’s letter seems to leave little doubt 
about the correctness of the allegations made in the previous 
letter published in these pages,’ I bad hoped that his infor¬ 
mants had exaggerated the happenings in Baghat State and^ 
that It had not treated as a crime the wearing of the sacred^ 
thread by the so-called untouchables, I have before me a copy 
of the letter written to Lala -Gauga Ram by the Prime' Minister 
of the State* it runs : 

“In reply to your letter dated loth January, 1938,1 
regret that the State is nnabls to s dp ply you the edpy of 
the iudgment, as Arya Samaj is not a party to this 
suit” 

I cannot help remarking that the reply is in extreraefy bad 
taste, It is a bad copy of some English officials’ laconic and^ 
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:eotyped replies which they ordinarily s-end to cortsspon- 
dents who' asrk incoavenient questions. But these estimable 
gentlemen as a rtib respect rank and status and do not crudely 
invent things to suit their replies. The Prime Minister of Baghat 
State Imidated to ignore Lala Ganga Ram*3 status in society 
(I mean apart from his title) and for the sake of iiisulting him 
has imagined what' Lala Ganga Ram hns never said in his 
letter. For he neyer asked for a copy of the judgiuent in 
the case nor claimed to be party in the case against the un¬ 
fortunate Kolis* 

This k essentially a matter of the Hindu Maha Sabha to 
takerup. Ido not know whether the Sabha countenances the 
wearing of the sacred thread by the so-called untouchables. 
Whether it does or not* it cannot possibly approve ofcoercioo 
being used against those who choose to wear it. Immediately 
the thread becomes a monopoly carrying with it a punishment 
for its breach, it will cease to be sacred. It was sacred because 
and when the wearers were men of learning and piety. It will 
soon become a mark of degradation, if the alleged exaniple of 
Baghat State proves infections. 


5/A April, ig28 

SHASTRI'S SELF-DENIAL 

The dfccisitm of the Right Honourable Shrinivasa Shastri to 
remain in South Africa beyond bis term will gladden the hearts 
of the Indian settlers as it has pleased and eased the minds of 
tht)se here who are interested in the South African question 
and who have been anxiously foUowing,the course of events in 
that sub-continent. Famiiiarity in Sjt. Shastri's case instead 
of making the European!! indiflerent or lukewarm has made 
them look to the Agent General as their friend and peace¬ 
maker. By his punctilious impartiality combined with firmness 
where.vr necessary Sjt, Shastri has inspired them with trust 
as w^eli as reapecL The grateful India as have: not been 
-slow to discover and appreciate the worth of this distin- 
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j/A Aprii, 192S 

A MILL-OWNER ON BOYCO# 

By M. K. Gasdhi 

An Ahmedabad mitl-owaer writes : 

'' I have been closely following your articles re: foreign ^ 
cloth boycott and am desiroas of offering a few suggestions 
with some of my fears in organising thcr boycott f believe 
that if the miUs of India join your scheme in the boycott 
of foreign cloth we shall have. achieved a success not only 
in boycott but in getting a ready market . for the goods 
already accnraulated in the mill warehouses. Xhe mills 
can join this movemeat with double gain of sarving the 
nation and safe-guarding the sharaholders^ interests. For 
the shareholders could be assured of a regular dividend* 
instead of a fat .dividend one year and no dividend the 
next. Not only will the , profits be regulated but as the 
goods will find a ready market, not much interest or ware¬ 
housing charges will ,be incurred. This will be a direct 
saving in the cost of . manufacture* The mills should 
under this orgaaisatioa manufacture cloth with such size 
oaly as nray be necessary for weaving purposes, and thus 
a considerable national waste mil b^ savfed. Again only 
, that sort of clpt^h shouM be manufactuLcd which may be 
decided Upon by the coutrolUng board and. all such pieces 
should be stamped with a stamp of the Boycott Committee^ 
so that no mill can pass off any cloth under standard or 


- foreign. 
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As regards artificial silk, I canc 
ohiection should he raised, if we 
■ ^dyes and sizing materials. 

The aim of the boycott ought to he on the lines of 
replacing foreign doth as far as mills are concerned. 
You ask the mtJls not to manafacture Khadi and 
’.that too rightly, which in other words means that they 
should make such cloth only as would replace foreign 
cloth not at present replaced by Khadi- Artificial silk 
yarn is made from wood puip and is a cheap luxury which 
in my opto ion should not be boycotted because it helps to 
replace foreign manufacture. Of cdurse those mllls-using 
foreign yarn should not be called Swadeshi, But* what 
would you call a mill using foreign cotton ? Is the cloth 
made from it Swadeshi ? Cotton fiuctuations, unless they 
are wild, do not make any difference in the prices of cloth. 
No change has taken place in cloth prices since cotton has 
risen from Rs. 359 to 'Rs. 375. Your friend need not be 
afraid on this score. But, at the same time Indian mills 
are unable to control the cotton prices as long as America 
rules the world cotton prices. Yes, if, as you say, the 
export of cotton is controOed, the fluctuations will not be 
- so big- However, to attain that state nothing seems to 
be i>ossibIe before we have swaraj and to get it we have 
to boycott foreign cloth from now. Therefore cotton 
fluctuations art likely to abide and they will play their 
part in the present scheme of boycott 

Now coming over to the question of your trust in the 
honesty of the milbowners I must remark tliat you are too 
sangiiirie. Need I remind you of the fate of the Ahmeda- 
had Mills Ttlak Swara3 Fund and the threats held out on 
many occasions regarding its disbursement? Take it 
from me that you will certainly be doomed, if you are 
going to join hands with us without the strictest guaran¬ 
tees. 

*'If the boycott is to succeed, you will only take those 
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th whose agents are genuine and reliable. Even if 
S^ve one dozen good mills to join you good propaganda 
can be made and believe me that the others wiU soon mend 
their ways. 

" It seems to me that if anything importEnt is to be 
done it should either be put off till you return from Europe 
if you are going there* or you should decide not to goto 
Europe, and take up this question, because I believe and 
many join me in my belief that your presence is necessary 
to conduct the proposed joint movement," 

The letter is refreshingly candid. I wish that the other 
imiibowaers would take the view that this correspondent takes 
of the possibility of standardization of prices and necessarily 
therefore of cloth. It is refreshing too to find that fluctuations 
of cotton prices do not much affect prices of eloth. And I 
would add in spite of the correspondent's view to the contrary 
that it IS possible to control cotton prices if it is possible for us 
to boycott foreign cloth. For prices of our cotton are domina¬ 
ted by America only because we exf>ort large quantities of 
cotton and that too to the market for which America also 
caters. If we consider it to be possible as it has proved to be 
possible to appeal successfully to the patriotism of the buyer 
of cloth It is equally possible to make a successful appeal to 
that of the grower of cotton. Indeed the importance of foreign 
cloth boycott is derived from the knowledge that for it to 
succeed all the component parts of the nation have vohintatily 
to join the movement. It cannot succeed unless there is will¬ 
ing and hearty co-Dperation from the vast mass of the village 
population. My faith in the movement' persists because I 
know the masses to be sound. Only the classes blocic the way 
because of their want of faith. If they will only shed their 
fear and their unbelief and lead the movement, the masses 
will follow. And tki$ is (he only thing' in which it is possi^ 
•Me for th^ masses actively to Join svitht^tn having to make mttck 
sacrifice. 

I do not share the view of the correspondefit that artificial 
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His camparison of foid^^n dyes and foreign size 
mth ;4rtificial .silk is ha^stily madep Jast now we contemplate 
boycott only of foreign cloth not of dyes and size* AI! foreign 
yarns there'h>re# whether silkj wool ox cotton, natural or arti¬ 
ficial, must be taboo; or if foreign artificial silk yam may be 
used with impunity why not foreign cotton or wool or natural 
silk yarn ? 

But with foreign ^cotton it is a different thing. We need 
not exclude from use foreign cotton^ for it is a raw product. 
What we boycott for. the sake of the starving masses, 
living in. enforced idleness for at least lour months in the year 
xs foreign yarn and chth which the masses can spin and weane in 
iheir cottages^ 

‘ The indigenous mill cloth too would be intolerable If it 
displaced thesj masses without finding for them an equivalent 
industry. The mills have a place in the economy ofnatioi^aL 
life only to. the extent that they suppleramt the national 
industry of handspianing in miilioiiB of our cottages. They 
vvillb^,a hindrance if they.eompete with them and supplant 
them. Their natural tendency no doubt is to supplant boili? 
the village spinner and the village weaver. It is only when the 
milhowuers, mill agents and their shareholders become truly 
uatiouai and conduct: their affairs not to exploit the masses but 
for their beuefit first and their own f}rofi'cs after, that they v;ill 
be able to appreciate and not merely to Join but to lead the 
boycott movement. That, if they take a long view of the mat¬ 
ter, they have nothing to lose and much to gain has .be^n made 
clear^by the foregoing letter. Indeed it is a self-evident pro- 
positioQ. Boycott of foreiifu cloth,, if it is the bt^st as*^uranee of 
steady work for the masses, is also an equal assurance to the 
mills of steady profits in the long run. 

But the history of the mill industry at least during the 
past seven .years of the mass raovament does not fill one with 
much hope of the mills rising to the occasion and realising their 
duty to the nation* Instead of looking upon Khadi with favour 
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. .«^“stenng it, oar mills nave eatCTed into :m uni’air, un- 
-pattiotic and illegitimate competition with Khadi. The follow¬ 
ing are the figures of Khadi manufactured by our mills during 
the respective years: 

1925 1926 1927 

Lbs, 2,28.87,970 '2,72,36,337 3r39,77,351 

Yards 6,5048,487 7.43,13,280 943 > 8 o, 36 a 

They have sold this enormous quantity of conir$e cloth as 
Khadi and have not hesitated in feome cases shamelt-ssLy to use 
the charkha label etc, with the deliberate purpose of expiditing; 
the Khadi atmosphere created by Congress organisations, It 
gives one pain to have to say that the rniiis that thus manufac¬ 
tured coarse doth and palmed it off as Khadi did a distinct 
disservice to the nation. 

If their eyes arc now opened and if only to do belated re¬ 
paration for the grave wrong done by them to the nation, they 
will head or at 16 ast join the boycott movement on the terms, 
-niggested by me or other'* equally effective. 

This painfulTiiscovery of the tigures has however a bright 
side to it It is a revelation even iq an optimist and Khadi 
expert like me of the hold that Khadi ’ has acquired over the 
people. It shows that a much larger number than we are 
aware of has in obedience to the nationcall changed their 
taste and preferred to buy and use coarse cloth instead of the 
fine cloth they used to wear before. They have undoubtedly 
often paid higher prices than they used to. They have bought 
mill Kbadi largely under the mistaken belief that it was genu¬ 
ine and that it had the imprimatur of the Congress^ An ardent 
lo%*er of the masses has io th 6 se figures and my legitimate de¬ 
ductions therefrom much food for thought and equal cause tor 
hope. As for my feared visit to Europe, I may assure the cor¬ 
respondent that I do not propose to visit Burope if an effective, 
scheme of boycott materialfses in the very near future. 


U 
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5<A April, I9,i/i 

AFRICANS AND INDIANS 

Dif)abandliu Andre^^s when he was here recently drew my 
attention to what the poet had written m the press in connec¬ 
tion with a movement in the Transvaal said to be going on, on 
behalf of Indians to isolate themselves from the Africans and 
wanted me to give ray opinion on it I do not think that any 
importance need he attached to the alleged movement. For I 
feel that it has no bottom. Indians have too mnch in common 
with the Africans to think of isolating themselves from them. 
They cannot exist in South Africa for any length of time with¬ 
out the active syrapathy and friendship of the Africans. I am 
not aware of the general body of the Indians having ever 
adopted an air of superiority towards their African brethren, 
and it would be a tragedy if any such movement were to gain 
ground among the Indian settlers of South Africa. Needless 
to say, 1 entirely associate myseli with the opinion so forcibly 
-expressed by the Poet condemning the movement. If, as has 
been stated on behalf of the leaders of the so -called movement, 
. *it is humiliating to the Indian sentiment and to the liidiao 

national honour and civilixation to think that our Agent-Gene¬ 
ral is trying to bring us down to such a low level,* it will ill 
befit us to repudiate such a sentiment when it is expressed by 
the South African whites in respect of ourselves. And what is 
more, the South African whites are able to translate their 
contempt and prejudice against us into action whereas ours 
towards the South Africans can only react against ourselves. 

M, K. a 


Sth Apri^, 1928 
WOMEN AND JEWEl^ 

Bv M. K. GAmm 

A lady doctor in Tamil Nadu sends a letter accompany¬ 
ing her gift referred to in it. As the letter, in my opinion, 
enhances the value of the gift and is likely £o serve as an 
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f^to otliers, I compress its contents as follows, oraittine 
Ihi names of the donor, the Raja and the place t 

" Just a few lines to teli you that I sent you yesterday 
a parcel of diamond ring and a pair of ear-rings which 
were given to me about 12 years ago ia remembrance of 

service in the palace..when the heir was born to the 

Raja, It grieved me much when 1 came to know that the 
Raja did not have e\^en the courage to invite you to his 
place when you passed by and I was told that it was due 
to fear of the Government* You can imagine my feeling 
when after your visit 1 looked at these jewels which before 
used to travel with me, Now when f looked at them, 
bitterness rose in my breast and then it turned into deep 
sympathy for the starving millions about whom you 
spoke when you were here, 1 said to myself, * Are not 
these jewels made out of the people's money ? And, what 
claim have I to keep them as my own?' I then made up 
my mind to send them on to you* You could use them for 
Khadi service and so help some of the starving miiJioris. 
I feel sure that it is a better use to make of them than that 
they should remain in a corner of my box* A friend has 
valued them at Rs, 500* They are therefore insured for 
that amount* I only hope that some generous person will 
:give you more than the actual price, 'knowing the circum¬ 
stances in which these things are being sent to you. You 
may make what use you like of this letter/’ 

It is remarkable how we imagine fears even when there is 
*0 can s e. There are many R a j as who ha ve openly and wi 11 i ng- 
ly supported Khadi and there-through the cause of the poor 
from whom, after all, as my correspondent correctly puts it, 
they derive their riches* It is true that Khadi has a political 
significance; but we have not yet come to the stage when 
support of Khadi can be safely declared by the Government to 
be criminal. Every philanthropic mavemeot can be turned to 
political use, but it would be a sad day when on that account it 
is boycotted even as to its philanthropic aspect. But it is only 
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state that the Raia to whom reference has been made by 
the lady doctor is not the only one who is afraid of supporting 
Kbadi.or showing ordinary courtesy to a public servant like 
me. It is well however that the Raja's bbycott of me has 
stimulated the gift. But I would tike all the sisters who may 
chance to see this note to realise that it is not necessary to be 
able to emulate the fair donor to have occasions like the one 
that set her athinking about her duty to the starving tniUions, 
Surely it is easy enough to realise that so long as there are 
millions of men and women in the country starving for want 
<jf food because of want of work, the sisters have no warrant 
for possessing costly jewels for adorning their bodies or often 
for the mere satisfaction of possessing them. As I have 
remarked before now m these pages if only the rich ladies of 
India will discard their siipetfiuities and be satisfied with such 
decuratioii as Khadi, can give them, it is possible to finance the 
whole of the Khadi movement, not to take into eonsideration 
the tremendous moral effect that such a step on the part of the 
rich daughters Of India will produce upon the nation and 
particularly the starving masses. 


^th April, 1928 
KARVE JUBILEE 
By K. Gandhi 


It gives me 30y to publish the fallowing appeal by Sjt, 
V, M. Joshi, President of Karve Jubilee Committee: 

Professor KarVe, who will see his /ist birthday on 
the of April next, is not only a founder of fnstitutionif 
like the Widows' Home and the Indian 'Women's Univer¬ 
sity but ia in himself an institution. His name is honoured 
not only in Maharashtra but in the whole of India, not 
onU by t\m rich (to whom by tlie bye this appeal is 
addressed) but also by the poor (for w^hose daughters and 
sisters he has been selflessly and zealously working for 
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than thirty years), not only by this or that political 
party but by afl parties, not only by the heterodox bvit also 
by the orthodox section of the people; This untctue poaition 
he did not attain in a day, oor without the difficulties and 
the trials which are the inevitable lot of all who attempt to 
do something good and greats against the prejudices and 
deep-rooted sentiments of the common people* especially 
when these attempts are not backed by wealth or position* 
Himself a poor mant without much helper even apprecjation 
from the rich during the first decade of his work* hated and 
'Calumniated by the uneducated for his heterodoxy in edu¬ 
cating the widows and supported very lukewarmly by the 
educated because ot what they considered to be his cowar¬ 
dice in not going as far as they wanted him to go, he has 
succeeded after years of strenuous, patient and selt-abas- 
lag work in convening his enemies into admirers and his 
Jukewarni sympathisers into zealous adherents. Men of 
diis stamp are rJure anywhere* but especially in a country 
like India w^hich* through the conjutiction of a number of 
circumstances, d6es not, or cannot recognise and encourage 
its heroes. That such a man should be among us fer 
many a year to come is naturally the wish of all who know 
him or have heard of him {which means practically the 
whole of literate India), and one of the best ways of pro¬ 
longing the Jives of such men is to let them feel by our 
actions that after all we do recognise their worth and that 
we are desirous of helping forward causes they have so 
selflessly made their own. Some of his friends and ad- 
miters have already started a Fund with a view to institu¬ 
ting scholarships in his name, the scholarships to be utilised 
for the education of helpless widows. It is hoped that the 
aristocracy as well as the intelligentsia Will gladly help 
forward this movement and enable the organizers of this 
Fund to announce on his seventy-first birthday the coUec- 
tion of a sum which will gladden him on that day and add 
to the health* enthusiasm and optimism which he still rot 
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Wy tains, th^aoks not only to his regular and temperate J 

but also to the invigorating and energising nature of noble 
thoughts and aspirations, coupled with unblemishedcha-- 
racterj* 

Professor Karve is not an ordinary man who is satisfied If 
be satisfies an indtilgent public which# if it proves itself exact* 
ing and imperious at times, issues a certificate of meritfc ninety- 
nine times out of hundred if sotne little service is rendered to 
it during recreation hours, Prof^ Karve has obeyed a master 
that is never generous, never indulgent and ever exacting 
though invariably just. This master is his owm conscience* 
His self-effacement, his single-minded devotion to duty, hi& 
exhaust less energ5% his honesty in all circumstances, his faith 
in the midst of opposition# his irrepressible optimisro are a 
national asset of the first magnitude. There may be two 
opinions about the work to which he has devoted his great gifts 
but there can be only one opinion about the gifts themselves, 
And the latter are any day far more valuablf and lasting than 
the work itself, The organisers of the Jubilee have set before 
themselves a very modest task to collect Rs. 25,000 to be pre¬ 
sented to Prof* Karve for his work. It is a sum that should 
readily come forth from the numerous men and women who 
have come under the influence of this giant among silent and 
selfless workers or who have profited by his labours of a life- 
time. 


I2ih Ap?i!, J92& 

PLACE OF KHADI 
Bv M. K, Gandhi 

Lovers of Khadi have been writing to me energetically 
warning me against coquetting with mill-owners in the vain 
hope, as they call it, of securing their active co-operation on 
terms beneficial to the nation in the prosecution of the cam¬ 
paign of boycott of foreign cloth- I appreciate their warning*. 
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' them are tried and experienced orkers in the Kh 
fement. But I do not give np hope of the mill*owners some 
day or other coming round to the national" view. After all as 
an out-and-out befiever in the method of non-violence^ I may 
not let a single opportunity slip of converting the mill-owners 
to the nationalistic view^ even as I may not pass by a single 
occasion of converting Englishmen to the Indian view of India's 
good. After alt if we are to win our freedom by non-violent 
ineaus, we shall have to knock at the doors of those who put 
obstacles in its way and plead With them to remove them. 
And even as in a bloody nivolutj\in those who are supposed 
to stand in the way are made to pay the last penalty whether 
they are countrymen or otherwise, so in a non-violent revolu¬ 
tion are they; whether couatr5"men or foreignersi required to 
face Satyagraha, if they will not listen to reason and will 
obstinately stand in the way* 

I therefore see no harm in having stated the conditions on 
which mill-owners can co-operate with the nation. It would 
have been wrong not to have done so, And if they accept the 
terms. I know that Khadi!(i. the masses) has nothing to 
Jose. For if the mills work not for exploiting the masses as 
they now do, but for serving them, they will supplement the 
products of the cottage spinning wheel and the handloom and 
not supersede them as they now do. There is no doubt, that if 
they hesitate to accept the terms stated by me, they will do so 
because the logical consequence repels them even as the logical 
consequence of Englishmen really iTeroming servants of the 
nation repels them. 1 Would therefore ask Khadi-lovers not to 
be afraid of my so-called ’coquetting/ If we are strong ta our 
fatih, if Khadl has the inherent vitality we claim for it, if it 
is the need offthe masses, and if we persist in our effort with 
them, they will not fail to realise it. Khadl will fail only when 
Khadi-lovers falter in their faith or if their faith is based on a 
mere shadow, i, e., if there ts no grinding poverty among the 
masses, if they have no leisure hours during the year, or if, 
though they have spare hours, the spinning wheel is not the 
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suitable and practicaMe occupation conceivable for ^ 

It is because of the implicit faith I have in Khadt in terms 
of the propositions just stated and of the strength born of that 
faith that 1 am 'coquetting' with the miil-owocrs. It is quite 
likely, it is perhaps now practically certain, that no immediate 
goodwill come out of these negfjttations^ But they will serve 
for further action or guidance if we have not meanwhile already 
achieved boycott of foreign cloth. 

It is therefore profitable to tncxidre even at the risk of 
repetition what place Kbadi has in any scheme of boycott. In 
my opinion, boycott of foreign cloth is both necessary and 
feasible only because it aflccts and beneiits the masses and can 
be achieved only if they co-operate. Boycott of foreign doth 
would have but a temporary value if it could be obtained solely 
by the incllgenoiis mills. And I hold it to be impossible in the 
near future to enforce the boycott through the single agency of 
mills. In my opinion, it is Khadi alone that has made such 
boycott a practical proposition, Indeed it is so practical that 
if iiolitically-minded lijidia were to take up the sales of 
Khadi, it is possible to manufacture in a year all the Khadi that 
■may be required by the nation even though there may be not a 
single yard of mill calico foreign or mdigetious -available. I 
aiiirm this on the basis of the assumption that the villages wdil 
mostly manufacture their own Khadi and the organised centres 
will mamifacture for those who are not seifs pinners. Experience 
of past seven, years shows that if there is a sudden famine of 
^loth in the country and if the masses arc encouraged they have 
sufficient skill and the indigenous machinery for manufacturing 
their own Khadi. No doubt a revolutionary change in the 
mental outlook and sartorial tastes, of pohticaliy*minded India 
is necessary. I have no doubt that if the bulk of them do not 
respond now, they .will have to do so when they realise that 
Khadi has become irresistibly. And to make it irresistible 
Khadi-workers have to work away with steadiastness. honesty» 
scientitic skill and precision. I have ’coquetted' with mill- 
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BREACH OF PROMISE ? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

When I was .in Berhanipur^ Gaiiiain District, last year.l 
was taken to a temple which I was told was open to alt includ¬ 
ing the ao^calkd 'untouchables', X was accompanied by some 
^untouchable’ friends, A few weeks after I received a letter 
•that the trustees had declared prohibition against the entry of 
'‘mitaiichables,’ I was loath to believe the statement. I, there¬ 
fore, inquired and here is the reply to my inquiry: 

*'With reference to your letter dated 22 -5—'28, I beg 
to state that theschcalled ‘untouchables’are still excluded 
from the Raghunath temple at Berhampur, and Sr* 1 . 
Jaganaikulu Naidu, Retired Nazar. Dt, Court, Gan jam, 
the trustee of the temple who invited you, is putting more 
restrictions-than before you visited the ten^ple as for the 
so-called untouchables who approach to offer their pooja to 
Raghunalh. The leaders of the town are quite indifferent 
to this question even though appeal was made by the 
Patitapavan Mission through the press and the platform- 
The so-called untouchables areslowdy losing faith in the 
movernent qf unto uchability carried on by the Congress* A 
note from your pen may now awaken them do their respon¬ 
sibilities.’" 

If the Lnforniation is correct, it is a dear breach of promise 
the triistees^a promise that was publicly made not merely 
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^ut to the public ot Barham pur through me* I won! 
the trustees have any defence or explanation to otfer* 
le ^untouchables’ have aadobtedly a clear ease for offering 
Satyagraha in this case* I do hope ho^vever that the public of 
Berhatnpur will redeem their self-respect by insisting on re¬ 
moval of the bar* if the bar does as a matter of fact exist* 


April, 1928 

SOQTH AFRICA INDIANS 

M. K, CaNdhi 

The following letter dated 24th February, 1928, addressed* 
on behalf of the Minister of the Interior to the Seeretary, South 
African Indian Congress, records the concession granted by the 
Union Government regarding the alleged fraudulent entries 

*T have the honour to acknowledgSe receipt of your 
letter dated the 61 h Janliar>% 1928, in which 3'ou convey to 
the Honourable the Minister of the Interior the fblbwing 
resolution passed at the eighth session of the South Africaa 
Indian Congress, held at Kiraberley in Jaimar/ 1928: 

‘That this eighth session of the South African Indian 
Congress in conference assembled as representing the 
Indian Qmimunity of South Africa hereby assures the 
Union Government on ks own behalf and aho on behalf of 
its constituent bodies* the Transvaal Indian Con¬ 
gress as representing the Indian Commiioity of the 7 "rana- 
vaal, the Cape British Indian Council as representing the 
Indian Community of the Cape Province and the Natal 
Indian Congress representing the Indian Comrautiity of 
Natal,'that it will stand by and will generally honour the 
Agreement arrived at between the Indtata and Union Gov¬ 
ernments at Cape Town, in the spirit in which it has been 
conceived and declares as it has always done that it will 
not tolerate any illicit entry of Indians into the Union/ 

‘■'In view of this assurance* and as an act of grace to 
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ark the appointtnemt of the Right Honourable 
Sagtri, P. C., as the first Agent of the GoverniTjent of India 
in the Union, the Union Gov^ernment Itas been pleased to 
refrain from the full enforcement of Section 10 of Act 22 
of 1913 as amended by Section 5 of Act 37 of *927, in the 
case of an Indian who proves to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of the Interior that he entered a Province of the 
Union other than the Orange B'ree State prior to the 5th 
July 1924 subject to the following provisions : 

“(a) Every Indian who has illicitly entered the Union 
must apply on his own behalf or through the South Afncari 
Indian Congress or a body affiliated thereto in the 
Transvaal to the Commissioner for Immigration and 
Asiatic Affairs^ Pretoria, and in the Cnpe and Natal 
Provinces to the Principal ImmigratiQa Officers at Gape 
Town and Durban respt^ctively, and shall furnish such 
particulars as may be required by these officers. Such 
application must reach the officers nientioned gn or before 
the 1st October, 1928* Indians who are in possession of 
registration certificates or certificates of domicile or other 
docuiBtints authonsing them^to enter, reside or remain in 
the Union or any Province thereof, obtained by fraudulent 
representations made by them or on their behalf, must 
apply for the Protection Certificate or -authorisation to^ 
retain the documents in thtirr possess ion referred to in 
paragraph fb) hereofi 

**(b) If the Minister is satisfied that an applicant 
comes within the terms of this concession he will direct 
that a Protection Certificate be issued to the applicant 
in the prescribed form or authorise him to retain the docu¬ 
ments illegally obtained. No application will be entertained 
from any individual whose case does nOt fall within the 
terms of this concession. 

“(c) The Protection Certificate of the documeolahe- 
has been authorised to retain under pargraph (b) above 
will preser%^e to the holder all the fights enjoyed by him 
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date of thecomrnencemant of Act 37 of 1927, 

Juh'i 1927. and the holder will be regarded as having 
eutered the Province concerned in terms of Section 2 $ of 
Act No. 22 of 1912, but if he has not already bri ught his 
wife and (or) children to the Union such wife and (or) 
clnldren will not be admitted, , 

“ (d) An Indian whose entry into the Union or any 
Province thereof was illegally made, and who, after the 1st 
November 1928, is not in possession of a Protection Certi¬ 
ficate of who has not been authorised to retain his docu¬ 
ments in terms of paragraph (b] above will be dealt with 
in acc43rdance with the Law irrespective of the date of his 
entry- 

‘*(e) The Minister reserves the right to apply the 
provisions Of the Immigration l^aw in the case of an 
Indian who ihicitly ent^^redf the Union prior to the 5th July, 
1924 and who has after that date been convicted of a 
deportable offence- 

"You are authorised to publish this letter if you so 
desire." 

If the condition regarding wives and children in clause 
(c) of the letter is not over-strictly enforced the concessioo 
should work well. 


igth AprUt 1928 
OFF THE TRAIL 
Bv M.K. Gandhi 

Remarkable arc the attempts made by and on behalf of the 
Government to befog people’s minds and take them away from 
the main point by raising side issues and discovering or pro¬ 
fessing tp discover daws in evidence produced in support of the 
*maiQ point. It does not suit the Government to admit that its 
history is a history of the ruin of Indians industries and India’s 
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One of recent attempts i& to discredit the 
stori^ in the press and On the platform aboftt tht* cutting oif^ 
by the weavers of their own thumbs hi order to escape the East 
India Company's ni/rmidons vjho sought to compel them to 
wind silk. If the weaver has no thumb he cannot do tb^ work 
expected of him. And the' way the history has been dtsoiedited 
is by digging out Dhe credentials of William Bolts on the 
strength of whose evidence the late Ramesh Chandra Dutt first 
made the statement regarding the cutting off of thumbs* The 
writer of the refutation is not able to say that Williarn Bolts 
gave false evidence, but he says that Williams Bolts had no 
characUT to keep and that ther^lbrehis evidence is not worthy 
of credence. And he further says, that he was a dismissed 
serv^antof the Company under its resolution which described 
him as M very unworthy and unprofitable servant of the Coni* 
pnny, his conduct has been distinguished by a tenacious 
adherence tothosw pernicious principles relative to the rights 
of inland trade, in which he appears to have been so conspL 
cuously oppressive/ Who docs not know the tricks of petty- 
fogging lawyers to discredit witnesses by proving their bad 
character as if a man with abaci tharacter was ever iriGapable 
of making a true statement ? I make bold to say that whatever 
the character of SVilliarii Bdlts> his testimony about the cutting 
off of thumbs need not be discredited unless it can be otherwise 
disproved, and there has been nothing brought forward to show 
that that testimony is unworthy to be believed. On the con- 
trary, what is more likely than that tveavers in order to escape 
harrowing and coiitionous oppression would once for all render 
themselves physically unfit to do the v.ork imposed upon them 
under unbearable punishment ? Aftet alt the evidence of 
VViiliam Bolts is only part of the story of the ruin of IndiaV 
industries told by Ramesh Chandra Dutt with such deadly 
effect and supported by the evidence of a variety of witnesses,^ 
the cumulative effect of whose evidence becomes irresistible,. 
The main point is whether the mdustry was or was not ruined- 
with the greatest deliberation. If it was, it makes little difter- * 
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he evidence of one witness is rejected and it will lie 
of the crimiaal to, say that out of a hundred witnesses 
one has told an untnith. But as I have said in this instance, 
there is nothing'relevant brought forward to show t|iat Wil¬ 
liam Bolts’ testimony is not to be believed. Let me however 
put before the reader a few relevant e:xtracts frotn Dutt’s first 
'volume on the Ecommtr history of Jndm. He says * 

Tt will appear from the facts stated in the last two 
chapters that large portions of the Indian population were 
engaged 1n various industries down to the .first decade of 
the nineteenth century* Weaving was still the national 
mdustry of the people; millions of women eked out the 
family income by their earnings from spinning; and dyeing, 
tanning, and working in metals also gave ernpJoyment to 
milHons* It was not, however, the policy of the East India 
Cuinpany to foster Indian indastries. It has been stated 
in a previous chapter, that as early as 1769, the Directors 
wished the mamifacture of raw silk to be encouraged in 
Bengal, and that of silk fabrics discouraged. And they 
also directed that silk-winders should be made to work in 
the Company’s factories, and prohibited from working out¬ 
side'under severe penalties by the authority of the Gov¬ 
ernment*’ This mandate had its desired eSect- The 
manufacture of silk and cotton goods declined in India, and 
the people who had exported these goods to the markets of 
Europe and Asia in previous centuries began to import 
them in increasing (|uantities " 

So much was the importation of silk and certton goods 
from England stimulated by these methods that whereas in 
1794 it was ^ 156, in 1813 it rose to £ 108,824, In 1813 the 
Company's charter was renewed and important evidence was 
taken at the enquiry prior to renewaL '’In respect .0/ Indian 
manufactures/’says the author, ’'they—the Commons—sought 
to discover how they could be replaci ^ hy British tnanufactures* 
and how British industries could be promoted at the expense 
of I nd i an 1 nd us t ri es* ” 
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cammercial policy of Ei^gland is thus described by 
St, George Tucker; 

“Wbat is the commercial policy which we have adopt¬ 
ed in this country with relatioa to India? The silk maati- 
factures and its piecegoods made of silk and coUon 
intermixed have Jong since been excluded altogether from 
our markets; and of late^ partly in consetj[Ucnce of Uie 
operation of a duty of 6/ per cent,, but chiefly from the 
effect of superior machinery^ the, cotton fabrics,, which 
hitherto constituted the staple o/ India, have not only 
displaced in tliis country, but we actually export our cotton 
manufactures to supply a part of the consumption of our 
Asiatic possessions. India is. thus reduced from the 
state of a manufacturing tp that of aa agricultural 
country;*' 

Here is another testimony of the same character by H. H, 


Wilson; 


'Tt is also a melancholy in stance of the wrong done to 
India by the <;ountry on which she has become dependent. 
It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the cotton and silk 
goods of India up to the period could be sold for a profit in 
the British market at a price from jo tpbD per cent* 
lower than those fabricated in England. It consequently 
became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 md 80 
per cent, on their value, or by positive prohibition* Had 
this not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and 
decrees existed, tlie mills of Paisley and Manchester would 
have been stopped in their outset, and could scarcely have 
been again set in motion, even by the power of steam* 
They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian manufac¬ 
ture. Had India been independent, she would have retali¬ 
ated, would have imposed prohibitive duties upon British 
goods^ and would thus have preserved her own productive 
industry from anniliilation* This act of self-defence was 
not permitted her; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
British goods were forced upon her without paying any 
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jEity, and the foreign Tiianul'actiirer employed 
poHticai injiistice to keep down and ultimately 
Conapetitor with whom he could not hav^e contended on 
equal terms,” 

According to Thomas Munro '^the Company's sert^ants 
assembled the principal weavers and placed a guard over them 
until they entered into engagements to supply the Company 
Qnly," 

The author then proceedst 

When once a waayer accepted an advance he seldom 
got out of brs liability. A peon was placed over him, to 
quicken his deliveries if he delayed and he was liable to 
be prosecuted irt the courts of justice. The sending of a 
peou meant a fine of one anna (about I dj a day on the 
weaver, and the peon armed with a rattan, which was 
not iinoften used to good purpose. Fine was sotnettities 
imposed on the weavers, and their brass utensils were 
'^ei^ed for its recovery* The whole weaving population of 
villages were thus held in subjection to the Company's 
factories. . , The control under which the weaver po- 
pubtiou was held was not merely a matter of practice, but 
was legalised by Regulations, It was provided that a 
weaver who Had received advances from the Company, 
' shall on no accouht give to any other persons whatever 
European or Native, either the labour or the produce en¬ 
gaged to the Company ; ^ that on his failing to deliver the 
stipulated cloths,' the Commercial Resident shall be at 
liberty to place peons upon him in order to quicken his 
deliveries f that on bis selling his cloths to others, the 
weaker ' shall be liable to be prosecuted in the Dewani 
Adalati* that ^weavers, possessed of more than one loom, 
and entertaining one or mbre workmen shall be subject 
to a penalty of 35 per cent, on the stipulated fitice of every 
piece of cloth that they may fail to deliver according to 
the written agreement;' that Jandlords and tenants 'are 
enjoitted not tohind'^r the Coinmerdnl Residents or theii: 
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ers from access to weaversand that they ' arl 
tnctly prohibited from behaving with disrespect to the 
Comniercial Residents of the Company 

it to ba wondered at if weavers living under such 
ifitokrable restraint broke loose from it by cutting off their own 
thumbs? To revive an industry that was thus deliberately 
desiroyed and which supplemented the resources of millions of 
people is the sacred duty of every Indian who loves his country 
and should be considered a privilege by every Englishman w'ho 
would repent of the grave wrong done to a great country by his 
ancestors. But instead of repentance, we see a painful per¬ 
sistence in the policy initiated 150 years ago and an equally 
painful elfort made by eveiy^ means possible to bolster up tlte 
wrong. 


igtk April, igsS 

SERVICE OF THE SUPPRESSED 
By M, K- Ga^^dhi 

The servant of the suppressed serves both himself and the 
society, as the oppressor ultimately oppresses himself, and the 
engineer is always hoist with his own petard. 

We were on the point of being pariahs of the world, having 
treated the bulk of our brethren as untouchables. We are 
however likely to escape that catastrophe, as the Hindu society 
is trying to remove this blot in various ways and in many pro-- 
Vinces. By far the biggest and most successful of these efforts, 
is perhaps the one conducted by Anasuyabeu in Ahmedabad. 

I addressed two meetings last month, one under the aus¬ 
pices of the Sweepers* Mahajari and the other a gatfaering of 
the children of the Labour Union schools. Most of these 
children belonged to the suppressed classes. I take the follow¬ 
ing from the report that was read at the meeting ; 

"The bulk of the labourers are ignorant, illiterate, 
badly housed, and in the grip of pernicious customs and 
45 
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vices. Infant marriages are siili common amongst 
and so per cent of the infants die within a year of their 
birth. They are also heavily indebted and have to pay as 
much as 75 percent, interest. And yet they are not an 
inconsiderable portion of the city poptilation, looking to 
their number and the office they perform* The prosperity 
of the great mill industry of the city depends largely on 
them, and hence welfare work amongst them is most 
essential. The Labour UnioK is trying to serve them ia 
various directions, but education would seem to be the 
very basis of the whole effort* Here is a brief account of 
the educational work that is being donCp ■ 

''There are at present 10 day schools with 699 students, 
75 of whom are girls. 183 of these are Patidars, 60 Musal- 
mans, 456 belong to the various untouchable communi¬ 
ties* They are taught up to the Gujarati fourth standard, 
and special attention is paid to inculcating pfrinciples of 
sanitation, hygiene and temperance. Asa result many of 
them who were never used to bathing and washing regular¬ 
ly do so now* Manual training is compulsory and almost 
all the students know Carding is also taught 

in the higher classes and so the schools have for the most 
part their own slivers. There is a steady improvement in 
speed, children m the higher classes spinning IDO 
an hour- A successful effort has been made in interestiag 
the children in wearing Khadi, three day schools having aH 
their children Khadi-weariug. The other schools are also 
trying to follow suit. The schools have stimulated a desire 
for education and there is a steady improvement in the 
number on the rolls as well as in attendance. In fact the 
demand for schools is too great to cope with* 

In order that the chiMren may begin their training 
in clean and healthy habits from their very boyhood we 
have a Montessori schcx)l also with 50 children, 22 of 
whom are girls. These st^nd all their time between 7 a,m, 
to 5 p*ni, in the school. The school has had a must salu- 
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with a number of such schools. 

*' For grown-up boys of promise and character wc ha/e 
been having an Ashram since 1921, the selectiun being 
limited to 25^ and attention is concentrated on bringing 
them into very close contact with teachers of culture and 
character who live all the 24 hours in their midst,, AH the 
processes of cloth-making from carding to weaving are 
taught them, and it is expected that the Ashram will turn 
out good workers for social reform in their own com- 
iBunities. 

The desire for educatioa has been catching, so much 
so that the workers in the mills also have asked for schools 
for themselves. We have 16 night schools with stud¬ 
ents, 36 Patidars, 100 Musalmans, and 576 belonging to 
the untouchable cooiraimities. The school hours are from 
7-30 p.m, to 9-30 p, m. The schools have had a whole¬ 
some influence m weaning the students from dtinL There 
is a library and a reading room in each of the two mill 
areas, 

**The expenditure on education was Rs* 33,620 last 
year, out of which Ks. 6,250 were contributed by the Mill- 
owners* Association, and Rs, 5,658-4-8 were contributions 
from various donors. For this we are grateful to all the 
donors. 

There arc in aH 45 teachers in the day schools and 
38 teachers in the night schools. They take a lively in¬ 
terest in their work and are affecting the lives of the 
workmen for the better/’ 

1 do not know of workmea’s children elsewhere receLving 
education under such orderly and careful organisation and in 
«ueh numbers* 

The millowners ought to welcome the enterprise* On the 
ontraty they are reported to threaten to stop the monetary 
elp they are at present giving. I do hope not only that it is 
false iilarrn, but that they will yearly add to their contri- 
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.'IS. In doing so I should humbly think they will be 
beyond %vhat they owe to tbeir workmen. 

A noteworthy feature of the enterprise is the large contr^ 
button of the workmen themselves towards the expenses, the 
ultimate aim being to conduct these sciiools w'holly at tiieir 
own expense. This of course presupposes tbeir economic bet¬ 
terment, a stimulation in them of tfie desire for sacrifice and 
for the education of their children. In the mean while the rnill- 
owners and other philaathrophts should keep the enterprise 

gotuS-p 

The sweepers' meeting was remarkable for the things it 
brought to light. I heard them sing their songs with flawless 
pronunciation. They were comparatively unlettered, but no 
one who listened to their songs could say that thej, belonged 
to the suppressed classes. But they are indebted, underpaid, 
and addicted to drink. Most of them beg and live on leavings, 
from plates given to them by Eindus of higher castes. Their 
condition makes the conclusion irresistible that we the so-called 
high caste Hindus are responsible for their failings, and only 
the inherent strength of Hinduism is responsible for their good- 
points. Hinduism has helped them to retain some of theif 
culture in spite of the oppression they have laboured under.. 
They would never have been reduced to their present state; 
if we had regarded them as our own kith and kin. 

Anasuyaben may carry on welfare work among them, but 
who will look to their housing ? I have seen the hovels- they 
live in. It is the duty of the mill-owners and the M unicipality 
to provide them with better houses, and even if the former fail 
ill their duty the latter may not do so,^ for better housing is. 
essfcotial as mtich for the health of the city as for that of the 

workmen. , „ e ■ c i 

I addressed a third meeting which was full of painful ex¬ 
perience. There is a suppressed class night-school under the 
C.ujarat Vidyapith conducted by the students of the Vidyaiaya.. 
Xhey take considerable pains over the school, which until 
a short time ago had a very large attendance of dhed children. 
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[betJte^chers thought of the sweepers' children and induced the 
sweepers to send their children to the school but as soon as 
these came most of the dheSs withdrew their children from the 
'School ! The teachers therefore turned to me to find a way out 
of the situation. So 1 went there. Very few dhed parents 
attended the meeting- One of them whom 1 tried to tackle 
said frankly taking his stand on the traditional religion; '*How 
may z. dhed touch a sweeper ?” ‘But if the touch of the sweeper 
pollutes the dhid, why should the higher castes touch the 
dhtdsV I asked, ‘We never ask them to do so,’ he quickly 
‘Tejoftied, and floored me. 

This is how we are hokt with our own petard, If uatouch- 
ability had b;ieTj alto wed to gt> on unchecked, each one of us 
•should have consid^^red the other untouchable and we should 
have been doomed. But thank God, in spite of the orthodox 
and bania$ and hrahmam^ the snake of untouchability is 
breathing its last* 

The teachers, of course, ought to adhere to their resolvc- 
They should not be angry with the dheds^ but neither should 
they let go a single svreeper boy for the sake of dhBdho'^%. 
Let them shower all their love and attention on the sweeper 
boys, and there their duty ends. Their determination and 
faith will melt the hearts of the dheAs, who, as soon us they 
find the sweepers’ diiidrea growing in cleanliness and charac^ 
ter, will not help sending their own children too. The anti-. 
•uotouchablHty worker has to begin at tlie lowermost mv.g of 
the ladder* There are, I know sr>m6 ‘ reformers ' who are apt 
to think : * Better reform and serve our own castes before 
we reform and serve the dheds/ This way of thinking 
betrays impatience and ignorance, impatience because we 
fight shy of obstacles, and ignorance because we forget that 
-all other reform of Hinduism is nothing worth until the main 
retorm, the removal of untouchabUity is achieved. This 
blot poisons the whole system, even as a drop of arsenic would 
poison a tankful of milk- Remove this and you open the door 
for other reforms, retain this and you render other reforms 
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The disease of a consumptive unless the root 
: remains just the same whether you remove or do not 
remove a few abscesses on his body, 

(Translated from Navajivan, M. D,) 


igth April 1928 

NATIONAL WEEK AT SATYAGRAHASHRAM 

' The readers oi Yovng India are now familiar with the way 
in which the National Week is celebrated at the Satyagrahash* 
rani, Sabarraati, This year too, like the previous years, ,was 
oiieof fasting, prayer and intensive work, . Last year marl^ed 
a new defi^arture in that the women and girls took^their first 
lessons in scavenging during the Week- This year the services 
of the sweeper have entirely done away %|ith, and so what 
was unusual last year Vas absolutely usual 'this year. The 
inmatefi of the Ashram did the extra intensive spinning over 
and above their normal work, only, the school beiag closed to 
allow the children to do tbdr extra carding and slivering for 
the extra spinning. . ’ 

The w eekly spinning shows an advance over last year, so- 
far as the adult inmates are concerned. The youngsters and 
children would seem to have somewhat slackened, though 
individual efforts in all cases show an advance over the previous 
year,i?%hich in its turn was better than the year before last- 
Unlike previous years the practice of having some wheels 
running day and night during the whole week was practically 
discontinued, it being thought the process ultimately became a 
feat of physical endurance rather than one of spiritual advance* 
A number of wheels were theiefore run this year for 16 hours 
by several groups of inmates, some being worked tor a day or 
two for 16 hours by single individuals. 

Three youngsters, however, with impressible^ zeal, plied 
their wheels for 24 hours on the last day, if only to keep the 
yearly tradition ^oing. Thfe results were creditable, but none 
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mid approach Keshu GandhiV record of last year/ 


either in 

point of quantity or quality 

Here are the 

results 1 

Name 

Yards 

Hours 

Test 

Evenness 

Count 

Navin 

13.481 

23 

53 

87 

14 

Kami 

12,266 

23 

55 

89 

18 

Gukb 

11,000 

22 

56 

87 

15 


Keshu Gaadhrs last year's record was IS, 74 ^ yards id 33 hour^^ 
his yarn being stronger than that of this yearns competitors. 
One of the yGangsters took it into his head to card cotton for 
all the 24 hours one day» and performed the feat quite success¬ 
fully to the astonishment of many. Carding involves mote 
physical exertion than spinningr and even a professional carder 
finds it difficult to be at his bow for over lO hours. This 
youngster was at his for 22 H hours* having carded and slivered 
220 tolas of cotton I 

I now tabulate the results of the Week^s spinningT placing 
them side by side with the two precerling years : 

me 

Yds. Average Yds. Averiige Yds. Average 

per day 

64a 


Adult men 
women 
Youngsters 
Children 


3*29,qga 
2,69,520 
4.00,044 
50,210 


im 

Average 
per day 

610 
792 
US 3 
433 


1927 

Yds. Average 
per day 

2,54.630 S89 
1.58,272 658 
4,07,389 I,6g6 
59.945 . 624 


2,49.943 

2 , 02,685 

3.16.073 

47 >m 


846 

1.449 

465 


10.50,366 812 8.80,136 869 8,15,673 853 


The number of spinners this year was 1/2 out of l82, as 
against 13S last year and I34 in 1926, there being this year a 
large nnmber of non-members come to spend some time at the 
Ashram, This circumstance probably accounts for the 
superiority of the results of 1926 over this year's. But indivi¬ 
dual spinning broke all previous records as will be seen from 
the following table: 
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HIGHIiST WEEKLY SCORE IN YARDS 
1928 1927 1939 




23,208 26, S3^ 22,840 

19,488 18,848 13.600 

40.512 27,856 22,992 

10,912 10,368 9,708 

Expressed in terras of yards of cloth, taking the yarn to be on 
average of 14 counts, it may be said the youngster who did 
over 5,000 yards every day spun enough to make two dhoiLs of 
5x50" and the whole y arn productid during the week was 
sufficient for 358 yards of cloth of 36 inches width. Tliat gives 
an average of 2 square yards far each, 

I hope the reader will permit me to conclude with a person-^ 
al note. Ordinarily I do not exceed 225 yards an-hour. The 
v-eek's intensive work found me spinning some time at the rate 
of 525 yards a;i hour and normally at the rate of over 450 yards 
an hoiir. I admit the wheel was a belter one, but I should 
attribute the very sudden jump in the speed to continuous 
work and concentration. As it is during the first three hours 
I spun at the rate of not more than 300 yards, but the speed 
grad LI ally increased and from the secorid day it never fell below 
450 yards. I am also inclined to think that the fact that most 
of .us managed to spin from two to three hours a day , besides 
attending to our normal work, is an ample demonstration of 
the fact that no one should find it difficult to find at least one 
hour a day for sacrificial spinning. Apart from the sacrificial 
value of the spinning, I can safely say that it is possible for a 
man or woman to produce at the end of the year 30 yards of 
cloth of 50'' width, if he or she made a point of religiously 
spinning for an hour a day, I take the speed to be 350 yards 
or lOjOoo yards per month, and 20,000 yards of 15 to 20 counts 
of yarn is enough for b dhf>ti or sari of 5 x 50"^, M, D. 





MY BEST COMRADE GONE 
Apni, 1^28. 

MY BEST COMRADE GONE 
Br iM, K. Gandhi 

He whom I had singled out as heir to my aU is no more. 
Maganlal K* Gandhi, a j^randson of an uncle of minet had been 
with me in my work since 1904. Maganlat's father has given 
all his boys to the cause. The deceased went early this month 
to Beng 3 l with Sheth Jarnoalalji and others, contracted a high 
fever whilst he was on duty in Bihar and died under the protec¬ 
ting care of Vraiakishor Prasad in Patna after an illness of trine 
days and after receiving all the devoted nursing that love and 
sbHl could give. 

Maganlal Gandhi went with me to South Africa in I 9^^3 
the hopeof making a bit of a fortune. But hardly had he oeen 
■store-keepjtig for one yeat^ when he responded to my sudden 
call to self-imposed poverty, ioined the Phoenix settlement and 
never once faltered or failed after so joining me. If he had 
not dedicated himself to the country's service, his undoubted 
abilities and indefatigable industry would have made him a 
merchant prince* But in a printing press he easily and quickly 
mastered the secrets of the art df printing. Though, he had 
never before handled a tool or a machine, he found himseli' at 
home in the engine room, the machine room and at the com¬ 
positor’s desk. He was equally at ease with the Gujarati edit¬ 
ing of the Indian Opimm. Since the Phoenix: scheme included 
domestic farming, he became a good farmer. His was I think 
the best garden at the settlement. It may be of interest to note 
that the very first issue of Young India published in iVhmeda- 
bad bears the marks of his labours when they were much 
needed. 

He had a sturdy constitution which he wore away in advan¬ 
cing, the cause to which he had dedicated himself* He closely 
studied and followed my spiritual career and when I prtjseuted 
to my co-workers brahmackarya as a rule of life ^ven for 
’married men in search of Truth, he was the first to per- 
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the beauty and the necessity of the practice* and thi 
him £n my knowledge a terrific struggle* he carried it 
through to success* taking his wife along with Jiim by patient 
aTgumeot instead of imposing his views on her. 

When Satysgraha was born, he was in the forefront. He 
gave me the e:jci>ression which I was striving to find to give its 
iull meaning to what the South African struggle stood for, and 
which for want of a better term 1 allowed to be recognised by 
the very insufficient and even misleading term 'passive resis¬ 
tance." I wish I ]iad the very beautiful letter he then wrote to 
me giving his reasons for suggesting the which 

1 changed to Satyagrafia, He argued out the whole philosophy 
of the struggle step by step and brought the reader irresistibly 
to his chosen name* The letter I remeraber was incredibly 
short and to the point as all his communications always 
were. 

During the struggle he was never weary of work* shirked 
no task and by his intrepidity he infected every one around 
him with courage and ho;^. When one went to gaol* 
when at Phoenix courting imprisonment was like u prize to be 
won at oiy instance, lie stayed back in order to shoulder 
much heavier task. He scut his wife to join the women 
party. 

On our return to India, it was he again who made it pos¬ 
sible to found the Ashram in the austere manner in which it 
was founded. Here he w^as called to a newer and more difilcult 
task. He proved equal to it. Untouchability was a very severe 
trial for him. Just for one brief moment his heart seemed to 
give way* But it was only for a second. He saw that love had 
no bounds and that it was necessary to^iverdown the ways of 
‘untouchables', if only because the so-called higher castes were- 
responsible for them. 

The mechancial department of the Ashtam was not a con¬ 
tinuation of the Phoenix activity. Here vve had to learn weaving, 
spinning* carding, and ginning. Again I turned to Maganlal. 
Though the conoeptiori was mine* his were tbe iiands to reduce 
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xecution. He karat weaving and all the other processes 
cotton had to go through, before it became Khadi* He was 
a born mechanic. 

When dairying was iatroduced in the Ashram he threw 
himself with zeal in the work, studied dairy literature, naraed 
every cow and became friends w^lth,every cattle on the settle¬ 
ment* 

And when tannery was,added, he was undaunted and had 
proposed to learn the principles of tanning as soon as he got a 
little breathing time. Apart from his scholastic training in 
the High School at Rajkot, he learnt the many things he knew 
so well in the school of hard experience. He gathered know-* 
ledge from village catpeaters, village weavers, farmers, sbep* 
herds and such ordinary folk. 

He was the Director of the Technical Department of the 
Spinners* Association and during the recent floods in Gujarat, 
Vallabhbhai put him in charge of building the new township 
Vithalpur, 


§L 


He was an exemplary father. He trained his children,— 
one boy and tw'o girls, all unmarried still,—so as to make them 
fit for dedication to the country. His son Keshu is showing 
very, great ability in mechanical engineenng all of which he has 
picked up like his father from seeing ordiaary carpenters and 
smiths at work. His eldest daughter Radha eighteen year- old. 
recently shouldered a difficult and delicate mission to Bihar in 
the interest of woman's freedom. Indeed be had a good grasp 
of what national education shauld be and often engaged the 
teachers in earnest and critical discussion over it. 

Let not the reader imagine that he knew nothing of 
politics. He did, but he chose the path of silent, seliless coa* 
strtictive service. 

He was my hands, ray feet and nay eyes. The world knows . 
as little of how much my so-called greatness depends upon the 
incessant toil and drudgery of silent, devoted, able and pure 
workers, men as well as women. And among them allMaganlal 
was to me the greatest, the best and the purest. 
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I am penning these lines, I hear the sobs of the widow 
bewaiUng the death of her dear hashand. Little does she 
' realise that I am more widowed than she* And but for a 
living faith in God, I should become a raving maniac for the 
loss of one who was dearer to me than my own sons, whd never 
once deceived me or failed me, who was a personification of 
industry, who was the watchdog of the Ashram in all its as¬ 
pects — material, moral and spiritnaL His life is an inspiration 
for me, a standing demonstration of the efficacy and the 
supremacy of the moral law. In his own life he proved visibly 
for me not for a few days, not for a few months but for twenty- 
four long years,—now alas all too short,—that service of the 
country, service of humanity and seiLrealisation or knowledge 
of God are synonymous terms, 

Maganlai is dead, but he lives in his works whose imprints 
he who runs may read on every particle of dust in the 
Ashram, 


26ih Aprils igzS 
A .MORAL STRUGGLE 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

" I am a husband aged 30. Mv wife is about the same 
age. AVe have five children, of which two are fortunately 
dead. I know the responsibility for the rest of our children. 
But I find it difficult, if not impossible^ to discharge that 
responsibility. You have advhed self-mtxaint* Weil, I 
have practised it for the last three years, but that is very 
' much against niy partner’s wish. She insists on what 
poor mortals call the jOy of life. You from your superior 
height may call it a sin. But my parliicr does not see it 
in that light, Nor is she afraid of bearing more children 
to me. She has not the-sense of responsibility that I flat¬ 
ter myself with the belief 1 have; My patents side more 
with my wife than with me iind there are daily quarrels. 
The denial of satisfaction to my wife hats made her so 
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^vish and so fmtable that she flares up oa the slight 

My problem qow is how to solve the difficulty. 
The children I have are too many for me. Jam too poor 
to support them. The wife seems utterly irreconcilable. 
If she does not have the satisfactba she demands, she 
may even go astray or go mad or commit suicide. I tell 
you, sometimes I feel that if the law of the land permitted 
iti I would shoot down all unwanted children as you would 
stray dogs. For the last three months I have gone with¬ 
out the second meal, without tiffin, I have business obli¬ 
gations which prevent me from fasting for days, I get no 
compassion from the wife becauser she considers I am a 
humbug. 1 know the literature on birth-coatroL It ip 
temptingly written. And I have read your book on self- 
restraint, I hnd myself between the devil and the, deep 
blue sea.** 

The foregoing is a faithful paraphrase of a heart-rending 
letter from a young man who has given me bis full name and 
address and whom I have known for some years. Being afraid 
to give his name, he tells me he wrote twice before anonyn\oua- 
ly hoping that I would deal w'hh his communicatioos in the 
pages of Young India* I receive so many anonymous letters 
of this type that I hesitate to deal with them, even as I have 
considerable hesitation in dealing with this letter, although I 
know it to be perfectly genuine and knqw^ it to be a letter from, 
a striving soul. The subject-matter is so delicate. But I see 
that T may not shirk an obvious duty claiming as I do claim a 
fair amount of experience of $nch cases and more especially 
because rny method has given relief in several similar cases. 
The condition in India, so far as English-educated Indians 
arc concernedp is doubly difficult* The gulf between husband 
and wife from the point of view of social attaiaments is almost 
too wide to be bridgeable. Some young men seem to think 
that they have solved it satisfactorily by simply throwing their 
wives overbaard, although they know that in their caste there 
is no divorce possible and therefore no re-marriage on the part 
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iir wives possible. Yet others,—and this is the far 
iferous class,—-usfe their wives dierely as vehicles cf enjoy- 
menl without sharing their jatdlectual life with them. A very 
small number, but daily growing,—has a Quickened conscience 
and are faced with the moral difficulty such as my correspon¬ 
dent is faced with. 

In my opinion, sexual union to be legitimate is permissible 
only when both the parties desire it. I do not recognise the 
right of either partner to compel satisfaction. And if my 
positiofi iscorrect in the case in point, there is no moral obli¬ 
gation on the part of the husband to yield to the wife’s impor- 
tiiaitles. But this refusal at once throws a much greater and 
more exalted responsibility on the husband's shoulders. He 
will not look down upon his wife from his insolent height but 
will humbly recognise that what to him is not a necessity 
is to her a fundamental necessity. He will therefore treat 
her with the utmost gentleness and love and will hai'e 
-confidence in his own purity to transmute his partner’s 
passion into energy of the highest type. He will there¬ 
fore have to become her real friend, guide and physician. 
He will have to give her his fullest confidence arid with inex¬ 
haustible patience explain to her the moral basis of his action, 
the true nature of the relationship that should subsist between 
husband and wife and the true meaning of marriage. He will 
firtd in the process that many things that were not clear to him 
before will be clear and he will draw his partner closer to him 
if his own restraint is truthful. 

In the case in point I cannot help saying th.at the desire 
not to have more children is not enough reason for refusing 
satisfaction. It appears almost cowardly to reject one's wife’s 
advances merely for fear of having to support children. A 
check upon an unlimited increase in the fajirily is agood ground 
for both the parties jointly and individually putting a restraint 
upon sexual desires, but it is not sufficient warrant for one to 
refusethe privileges of a common bed to the other. 

And why this impatience of children '1 Surely there is 
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/ecop<; for honest, bard-working and intelligent me 
Enough for a reasonable number of,children* 1 admit 
that for one like my correspondent who is honestly trying to 
devote his whole time to the service of the country it is didicuk 
to support a large and growing family and at the same time to 
serve a country, milHona of whose children are semi-starved, 
I have often expressed the opinion in these pages that it is 
wrong to bring forth progeny in India so long as she is in 
bondage. But that is a very good reason for young men and 
youag women to abstain from marriage, not a conclusive rea¬ 
son for one partner refusing sexual co-operation to the other. 
That cooperation can be lawfully refused, it is a duty to refuse 
when thecal! for hrahmacharya on the highest grouad of pure 
religion is imperative. And when such a call has clearly come 
it will have its healthy reaction upon the partner, Assumingi 
however, that it does not produce such reaction in tima, it will 
still be a duty to adhere to restraint even at the risk of losing 
the life or the sanity of one*s partner* The cause of brahma^ 
charya deraauds sacrifiices no less heroic than say the cause 
ofTnith, or of one^s country. In view of what I have 
said above* it is hardly necessary to state that arliiiciat 
control of birth is an immoral practice -having no place 
in the conception of life that underlies my argument. 


26th April, mS 
TO EUROPEAN FRIENDS 
By M* K* GA.NDHI 

It is not without deep sorrow that I am now able to an¬ 
nounce that the much talked of visit of mine to Europe is not 
to come off this year at any rate. To those in Austria, Holiand, 
England, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden^ Germany and Russia 
who had sent me kind invitations, I can only say that their 
disappointment will he u© greater than iBine. 

Somehow or other I dread a visit to Europe and America, 
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tWt I distrust the peoples of these great contiuents ^ 

I distrust my own, but I distrust royself. I have no 
desire to go to the West in searcih of health or for sightseeing. 

I have no desire to deliver public speeches. I detest being 
lionised. I wonder if I shall ever again have the health to 
stand the awful strain of public speaking and public demons¬ 
trations. If God ever sent me to the West I should go there to 
penetrate the hearts of the masses, to have quiet talks with the 
youth of the West and have the privilege of meeting kindred 
spirits—lovers of peace at any price save that of Truth. 

But I feel that I have as yet no message to deliver person¬ 
ally to the West. 1 believe my message to be universal but 
as yet I feel that I can best deliver it through my work in my 
own country* If I can show visible success in India, the 
delivery of the message becomes complete. If I came to the 
conclnsionthatlndia'had no use for my message, I should 
not care to go elsewhere in search of listeners even though I 
still retained faith in it. If. Uierefore, I ventured out of India, 
I should do so because I have faith; though I cannot demon¬ 
strate it to the satisfaction of all, that the message is being 
sorely received by India belt ever so slowly. 

Thus whilst I was hesitatingly carrying on the correspon¬ 
dence with friends who had invited me, I saw that there was 
need for me to go to Europe, if only to see M. Romain Rolland. 
Owing to my distrust of myself over a general visit, I wanted 
to make my visit to that wise man of the West the primary 
cause of my journey to Europe. I therefore referred my diffi¬ 
culty to him and asked him in the frankest manner possible 
whether he would let me make ray desire to meet him the 
primary cause of my visit to Europe. In reply I have a noble 
letter from him through Mirabai (Miss Slade) wherein, he says, 
that in the name of truth itself, he will not think of letting me 
go to Europe if a visit to him is to be the primary cause. He 
will not let me interrupt my labours here for the sake of our 
meeting. I vead in his letter no false humility, I read in it a 
most genuine expression of truth. He knew when he wrote 
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that my desire to go to Europe to meet him was noT 
Tfofa mere courteous discussion but in the interest of thfr 
cause as dear to him as to me. But evidently he wa* too 
humble to bear the burden cf calling me merely so that iu 
furtheranee of the common interest we might by mutual talks 
understand each other better. And I wanted him to shoulder 
that very burden, if he felt that truth required us to meet each 
other face to face. His reply»therefore, I have taken as a clear 
answer to my prayer. Apart from this visit, I felt within me- 
no imperative call, 

I have taken the public into ray confidence, as against my 
wish, tite fact that a visit to Europe during this season w'as 
under serious Gootemplation was published in the papers* I 
regret my decision but it seems to be the correct one. For 
whilst there is no urge within to go to Europe, there is an in¬ 
cessant call within for so much to do here* And now the 
death of my best comrade seems to keep me rooted to the 
Ashram, 

But I may say to the many friends in Europe, that next 
year, if all ts well and if they still will have me, I shall try to 
undertake the postponed tour, under the strict limitations 
mentioned by me and this I shall do whether I am ready to 
deliver my message or not. To see my numerous friends face to 
face will be no small privilege* But let me conclude this personal 
explanation by saying that,if ever I am privileged to visit the 
West, I shall go there without changing my dress or habits, 
save in so far as the climate may require a change and self- 
imposed restrictions may permit. My outward form is I 
hope an expression of the inw ard. 


26ik April, 1928 
FOUR MONTHS^'WORK 
By M, K. Gandhi 


The Vaishya Vidyashram Sasavaue wliich started the 
constructive programme in right earnest last year has sent the 
46 
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towing report of work during four montlis endiog Chaitra : 

" We started with carding and spinning. During the 
four mouths under rteport we added ginning and weaving. 
We have to import cotton from Central Provinces and 
Gujarat. We have recently purchased 784 lbs. of unginned 
cotton from Wardha, and the whole of it will be converted 
into Khadi by the boys themselves. The Khadi depart¬ 
ment is under Sr. Kane, one of the teachers. He received 
his training at Satyagrabashram during the last vacation. 
We have engaged the services of a weaver on Rs. 25. The 
boys have fomted a committee of eight to look after the 
•whole work. 

"Half an hour's spinning on the wheel is compulsory 
for boys of the Sth to the lOth class, Forty wheels are 
at work. Spindles and other accessories we have to 
get from Ahmedabad and Bardoli, 40 lbs. of yarn was 
spun during the period under report. The lowest count 
was 6 and the highest was 20. The usual speed is 250 
yards and the highest speed is 560 yards. 

“Boys of the lower classes spin on the iakli. Their 
speed ranges from 75 W 100 yards. 

"The upper class boys who spin on the wheels do their 
own ginning and carding. All the three varieties of bows 
are used. The highest rate is 16 tolas an hour. 60 lbs. 
was carded during the period under report. 

“Weaving has been started only recently. We had 
50 lbs. spun during the first half year ready for weaving. 
There are 3 fly shuttle looms working, one for dhoti, one 
for towels and one for ordinary doth. Some boys have 
learnt [weaving. Durtiig theltJur months under report 200 
yards or 85 rupees worth of Khadi was woven, and the 
•wholeihas been sold. 

“All the teachers of the school are members of the 
A. 1. S. A« and Ij boys are members of the juvenile 
Branch B Section, 

“The number cf habitual Khadi wearers amongst 




MAGANLAL QANBHI 

— -^j^dents is 7 $ per cent, of the tutal n umber and is dar 
'—^increasing. 

The foregoing resume of four months' increasing ^^ork is 
proof, if proof be still necessary, of what earnest effort,qaa do. 
Where the wheel is reported to have failed, it was not the 
wheel that failed, but the wheel masters that failed because ihsey' 
had no faith. SchQOl“bo3^« all the world over will respond to 
honest endeavour as the boys of the Sasavane Ashram, Inwe 
done. And from the figures that are published from time to 
time in these columns, any one who eares can work oot an 
.arithmetical calculation showing how many children worltmg 
say at least one hour per day at the wheel or the iakU can sp|ri 
enough yarn to clothe the whole nation. Oh for an imaginaiioa 
that will visualise the simple beauty of the wheel as a>ure 
’Solvent of the economic distress of the country I 


Srd Ma% ig^S 
MAGANLAL GANDHI 

[In these days of their trial Gandhiji and the Ashram have 
^en redpients-of numerous telegrams and fetters of sympathy. 
Nfeedless to say that they have made the cross more bearable, 
.and on behalf of the Ashram T publicly express my grateful¬ 
ness to all those friends, as it is impossible to reply to alJoi 
them individually* 

Numerous have been the spontaneous tributes paid to the 
memory of dear MaganlalbhaL It is some comfort to find that 
though he was not at all in the limelight his work was appre¬ 
ciated by all alike who agree that his death is a national losa 
which is irreparable, I wish I could publish all those tributes, 
1 am afraid I can find room for only a few. M. D,| 

HIS MATCHLESS TAPASYA 

I was stunned by the telegram about the untimely and sad 
death of Maganlah Single-handed he managed the Ashram iit 
3four absence and alone gave lo it its outer form, 
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i, the whole of Gujarat, nay the entire country, 
will \)e the poorer for the ^oss. 

He was the verj^ soul of the Khadt raoverneot. His loss 
is indeed irreiiarabte. 

How I miss him today. When be went to Galcutta he 
eame to take leave of me. I was loath to give it for 1 needed' 
him here badly. But when he promised not to stay a day 
longer than necessary I let him go* I cannot still believe that 
he IS gone. He captured me from the moment I visited the 
Asbram> and I felt like a blood brother towards him. If there 
was one person whom I found immeraed in work, no matter 
whet I went to the Asbrara, it was be. I never found him 
ireei He had an iron frame, but, for the last two or three years, 
it had begun to betray marks of overstrain and much mental 
worry. 

Ha built up the Ashram* He took up your burden ana 
toiled tirelessly under it and during the two years you were in 
jail the entire responsibility fell on his shoulders. It was easy 
foryou to keep alUbe elements together. Your very perso¬ 
nality compelled deference and obedience, but for any one else* 
it was a vetitable crown gf thoms. But Maganlal wore it man¬ 
fully, by dint of his self-effacement and austere penance. 

As an outsider 1 could only now and then look in and tried 
to lighten bis load by a word of cheer or sympathy* He felt 
much relieved. 

No one’s iaPasya equalled his, and he was the only person 
who ma^e an incessant effort to carry out entirely all your 
principles. You sowed the seed of Khadi^ but it was he who 
fn)m its germination watered and nursed and tended it with 
watchful care. 

For me his help was invaluable in connection with public 
work in Gujarat. The part he played in flood relief work was 
simply wonderfuL It is a pity he did not live to finish the 
building cf Vitthalpur which he had planned. 

It has often occurred to me that today your principles are 
not making sufiicient headway in the country' because your co-- 
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ure so Imperfect ;md it almost seems that it is G- 
>'011 should'be born agaiti with all your co-^worhers to 
complete your mission* May it cot be that He has called away 
Maganlal to prepare the way? His will be done. 

VALLABITBHAI PATEL 
NOONE LIKE HIM 

Satishbabu atid I got out at Barrackpur from the N irtli 
Bengal Express to go to Sodeptir -sending Jamnalalii straight 
on to Calcutta. At Barrackpur we picked up a Bengali paper 
and saw what we expected least in our wildest faiicies““thc 
passing away of Maganlalbhai. I would not believe it until I 
spelled out the Bengali characters with my own ejes^ 

In the nudst of life we are in death indeed. What a blow 
to.Bapu! 

There w’as no one like Maganlalbhai in the whole circle of 
It had i men, I had got to like him beyond measurCi straight as 
an arrow in character, simple as a child, so sweetly reasonable 
aod 50 gentle ihat he could bear even with my cynicism and 
the deplorable weakness for ridicule ! so often displayed. It is 
a terrible loss to us alL Babu may be the Ashram's grand¬ 
father. But Maganlalbhai was like an eldest son and what loss 
•is so great and what sorrow so keen to a mother as the death of 
one's first born? Maganlalbhai was su truly Bapu's right hand 
and he is gone, No one can replace him. Where is the faith, 
the discipline, the unalterable purpose, the simplicity of 
character, the balance and the purity? C, R* 

ONE TRUE STEADFAST SOLDIER 
Yesterday in the paper I read of the passing away of 
Maganlalbhai and could hardly believe my eyes. So has gone 
out of the struggle one true steadfast soldier, better than whom 
there are few amongst our people. I see that strong, clean, 
manly face and figure going about silently with flashing eyes 
^and that bright i?niiie lighting up the face when occasion arose, 
and all the time one Telt that the fire of your ideaL burnt 
brightest because he never showed it, I know what plzcB he 
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ia your heart and though I bringing a 

j#^ater into the ocpan, I feel that you will understaticl my 
feeble attempt to tell you that 3 am aware of the shadow that 
must pass over those sad world-embraciag eyes of yours, 
though your soul is q^uite sure that you are one with him across- 
the barriers, N^-RGIS CAPTAIN 

SEVERE LOSS 

Your telegram telling of Maganlal's death came this after¬ 
noon, From Chhaganlal I had heard of his illness^ but I 
thought his rugged coiistitutioa would cafry him through 
safely 


first Indian friend I' 
finer friend no one 


1 am exceedingly sorry'. He was the 
had after coining to this country and a 
could ask for, I did love him much. Such charm^ tact, kind- 
ness, cheerfulness, humility, steadfastoesSt persistencCr enthU'- 
siasm, earnestness, catefulness, itiieltectual eunosity and zeal 
and candour, undei*standing, breadth of mind and of sympathy 
faith! He was a fine strong man*. We will all miss him, 
greatly, and the loss to the Khadi movement is severe, 

GOVIND (Richard Gregg) 


3niMay\ mS 

CLERKS V. WORKINGMEN 
B¥ M, k:, Gandhi 

Sheth Raachbodlal Amritlal has sent me the following 
scheme of Industrial Insurance for clerks: 

Workingmen's condition, their wages, their needs etc. 
are a constant subject ofvmquity in these days in this as 
well as in foreign countries, but ho one seems to take any 
interest in the welfare of the clerks supposed to belong to 
the middle classes. These clerks are considerably worse 
off than workingmen. In a family of four to six members 
there is only one wage-earner who starts life with 30 rupees- 
a month and cods with 6b, Much of his niisfortuQQ-is due^ 
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social status of which he is the victim, 
single bread-winnei his wife and children are re¬ 
duced to a plight very near starvation* To say nothing of 
his ever becoming rich, the clerks life is one lorig-drawo- 
out agony of anxiety as to how to keep body and soul to¬ 
gether* A trifling increment of Rs. 2 or Rs, 3 tempts him 
to change masters now and then, and he has hardly a 
record of long unbroken service in one firm, 

'"The following measures are suggested for the better¬ 
ment of the clerks ' lot i 

1. Service to be as permanent as possible* 

2. Cheap graiu and cloth shops to be provided by the 
employers. 

3 . Free medical aid. 

4. Houses at cheap rent, 

5* Provision of education for thdr children* 

6, Loans at moderate rates of interest, 

;* lasurance schemes making provkion for depen¬ 
dents after the death ot the employee*. 

“The first six would seem to be eminently easy to 
introduce» but the seventh should be also no less easy and 
beneficial. The Ahmcdabad New Cotton Mills Companj"' 
is seriously considering the scheme and a concrete step is 
likely to be taken immediately, 

*'The industrial insurance scheme would seem to be 
very efiPective, lluder it every clerk of the mill would 
have his life insared for Rs. 1,500, tritilog fractions of the 
mOTitb-ty salary being charged as premium, somewhat as 
under : 

'*No premium for clerks drawing under Ra* 50 p*m. 
For thost drawling Rs, to 75 
For those drawing Rs. 76 to lOO Rs* 1*6 P-fn* 

For those drawing Rs, lOI to 150 Rs* 1-8 p*m. 

For those drawing Rs, 151 to 250 Rs. 2-0 p,m. 

For those drawing over Rs* 25I Rs. 24 P*ii^' 

“ In addition to this the mill lyiti pay a bonus of 
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will be distributed totheme^i- 
bcTS cf tbe family of the clerk deceased clunng the year* 
It has bet’U ascertained that the average annual mortality 
is I among 6o, so that each deceased's famil)’- is likely to 
get an e>ara Rs. 1,200, How thi^ sum is to be utilised and 
distributed to the members of the deceased's family will be 
decided by the Insurance Board, but m no case will any 
part of it be permitted to be applied to post mortem dinner 
or other questionable expenses* 

'*1 hope all the mills in the country would follow 
suit*” 

I understand little of insurance, but I take it that in this 
age of insurance any schonie of industrial insurance devised 
for the benefit of the clerical workers would be to their good. 
Only an insurance expert can offer helpful criticism of the 
scheme^ and T take It that Sjt Ranchhodlal has framed the 
scheme in consultation with some large-hearted expert. 

There cannot be two opinions as to the fact that mill- 
owners, no less than other business and commercial iirms, 
ought to take a paternal interest in the welfare of their emplo¬ 
yees, The relations between the employer and the employee 
have been up to now merely those of the master and servant, 
they should be of father and children. I therefore welcome the 
scheme. 

Medical relief should not, in my opinion, be free. It should 
be genuine, prompt and cheap. Free aid is likely to tnder- 
mme thetr independent spirit. Sometimes free aid is rendered 
berfimctoxily and sometimes it is abused, from both of which 
evils the clerks should he saved. 

The nain grievance of the clerk and the workingmau h 
low pay an d i n di fie renc e t o h i s I fa re. T he mens u re s ugges - 
ted in the scheme will be a direct and simple redress of the 
grievance, and I welcome them. 

The condition of clerks is in certain resnects,-undoubt¬ 
edly much more pitiable, I have a vivid picture of their condi- 
tiori before my mind. It was given tome in 1915 in Calcutta 
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Clerics’ Association* Il A^as a tragic U\e 
;e^^lplessficss. The number of defks is small/tfeeir power 
of endurance and their capacity for union is feeble, Whereas 
the clerk is the only earning member of his famny, practically 
all the membefs of the workingman's family are wage-earners* 
The clerks must bestir themselves to improve' their own condi¬ 
tion* They must unite, and must educate their dependents, 
especially their wives, to engage in some gainful occupation. 
They have lost all self^coafidence and are helpless. Those who 
are honest, competent in their work, conscientious and hard 
working need not despair of ilnding a suitable situation, 

True social economics ill teach us that the workiDgitian, 
the clerk and the employer are parts of the satna indivisible 
organism* None is smaller or greater than the other. Their 
interests should be not ■ conflicting but identical and inter¬ 
dependent, 

(Translated from Navajhm by M. D*) 




flidiy, jg2S 

NECESSITY OF DISCIPUNE 
By M. K* Gandhi 

Some workers in the Khadi service write" 

By Head Office circular dated the :^oth ultimo, we 
the workers of this Head Office were notified to come 
punctually at 6.30 and leave the office at to in the morn¬ 
ing and to attend at 2 and leave at 6,30 in- the evening. 
Some of us who reside two miles off from the shram felt 
it very difficult to go and come in the hot sun especialty in 
these days of the year- As it injured our health due to 
irregularity of meals, we miuested the Secretary to change 
the time which be flatly refused to do. Anyway, though 
we tried to be punctiTsl, sometimes we went a few minutes 
late and were marked absent, NdWj when wc were marked 
absent we again wrote to him explaining^ oitr difficulties 
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nd regtiested him to change the time so 5is to suit us 
%?e requested him also to cancel the previous absences 
marked owin^ to late-comirig* We received no reply to our 
notice* So we refrained from going to the office. Though 
he himself resides just a furlong from the Ashram^ even 
having a departmental cycle, he could not be punctual io 
this respect; but we were required in an authoritative 
manner to be punctual You sayi ^Khadi is sacred service 
to Dcrridfanarayafi.* If it Sigoffies so much sacredness^. 
why should this iiiferiority and superiority prevail among 
workers in the same field 

Here there is an obvious conftision of ideals. Distorted 
notions of superiority and inferiority have given rise to indisci¬ 
pline ia almost all the national organisations. Many people 
think that to abolish distinctions of rank means passport ta 
anarchy and Uceoce, Whereas the rtieaning of abolition of 
distinctions should be perfect discipline*—perfect because of 
voluntary obedience to the Laws of the organisation to which 
we may belong, Le , the laws of our being. For man is him¬ 
self a wonderful organisation and wSiat applies to him applies 
to the social or political organisations of which he may be a 
itiember. And even as, though the different members of the body 
are not inferior to any, they are voluntarily subject to the 
control of the mind, whilst the body is in a heakby state, so 
have the members of an organisation, whilst none is superior 
or inferior to any other, to be voluntarily subject to the mind 
of the organisation which is the head* An organ isatiou which 
has no directing mind or which has no members co-operating 
with the mind suffers from paralysis and is in a dying condi¬ 
tion. 

The correspondents who have signed the letter I have 
reproduced da not realise that if they do not accept the eiemen- 
rary discipline involved in giving regular attendance, that 
Khadi office of which they are iiiembers cannot work profitably 
to its purpose, j.^., service uf Dandrmaraym, Let them 
realise that the voluntary discipline of a Khadi office should be 
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tricter than the compulsory disciplme of a Governmeal 
If the chief of the Kliadi office concerned does not 
attend always in time, it is highly lively that he is engaged in 
Khadi work even when he is not at his office* For whilst the 
staff has fairly regular hours the chief has no hours of tecrea« 
tioii* If he is honest and realises the responsibiiities of his high 
ofhee, he has to work day and night ia order to make Xhadi 
what it should be. It is one thing to come into agoing concern^ 
totally another to enter a newly farmed organisation intended 
to be the largest of its kind in the world. Such an organisa¬ 
tion requires the vigilant, intelligent and honest watch not of 
one worker but of thousands- These workers have to come 
into being by belonging to the existing' organisations and ioj- 
posing on themselves the hardest discipline of which they 
may be capable. 



Srd May\ l<^2^ 

THE MEANING OF VOLUNTARY POVERTY 
By M. K. Gajsdhi 

Sjt, ChhaganJal Joshi is the Secretary to the Managiogr 
Committee of the Satyagrahashrami Sabarmati. He had a 
University scholarship for post-graduate study in economics 
and ever since he gave up that scholarship to take part in the * 
Non-co-operation movement he has been in the Ashram. 
About a fortnight ago lie had a summons from a first class 
magistrate to appear as witness io a criniina! casci The police- 
mats who came to serve the summons behaved most carelessly. 
Became shouting for Chhaganiat Joshi- This I beard and’ 
directed him to Sjt, Chhagania! Joshi. He gave him the 
summons. Sjt. Chhaganlal asked him to wait until ha had* 
read it, but * take it if you care ' he said and went away.. 

Sjt. Chhaganlat read out the summons to me, Heseemedi 
to be knowing nothing about the car^e, and he did not know 
what to do. He had no time of his own, nor had he any moiieyv 
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^jWiway fare. For ati his time and money belonged h 
Lixam, as every member h supposed to have ^civen his ail to 
the Ashram. The money ’ i possession of the Ashram is all 
public money ear-marked by the donors for the purpose for 
which it exists, and could certaioly not be utilised for railway 
fare to re^^pond to a siunmoos. And so Sjt. Chbaganlal Joshi 
■was in the predicament of the pauper of Orissa, the only 
difference being that whilst the latter could receive and use for 
himself whatever others gave hitm^ the former could not use a 
donation ^except for the nurpose of the Ashram. Herein lies 
the beauty as well as the restraint of voluntary poverty. 

What then ■would an Orissa pauper do if he served 
with a summons as in this case? The poliremati had not 
cared to explain to him the meaning of the summons, nor to 
pay him the railway fare to enable him to go to the court. In 
the present case the magistrate's epur: was sooie miles away 
from Ahmedabad near a station on the Frantiji line. The 
Orissa pauper would be absolutely helpless and would not 
know what to do< 

So SjL Chhaganlal decided to sit still and suffer the conse*- 
^querices. Otherwise his voluntary poverty would have no 
meaning, uor could he serve the poor if he did hot behave like 
them. 


This inevitable inability to respond to the summons was 
in ter preted by the magistrate as .contempt of court and he 
issued warrant of arrest against Sjt. Joshi. The man serving 
the warrant said I ' We will not arrest you, if you promise 
to attend on the due date/ 

* I would willingly promise/ said Sjt. Josbi, * provided I get 
the railway fare and allowance/ 

The man had no authority to make the payment and so 
‘he produced Sjt. Joehi before a first class magistrate in 
Ahmedabad. The laiter had no time to go into the. case. 
Sjt. Josbi explained how he failed to obey the siiaunotis, out 
the magistrate trained in the traditions of the bureaucracy 


^said: 


afraid 1 cao do aothmg. I am prepared to releas*. 
"yoiSon bail, and you may if you like agitate later on/ 

If he was prepared to give, hail, without getting the fate 
and the allowance, why should he not hav- obeyed the original 
summons? 

The son was blazing overhead when Sjt, jpshi was ordered, 
to proceed to the police staticn^ Me refused any longer to- 
walk and the policemen in charge were conripelled to hire a 
carriage. Ultimately Sjt. Joshi was taken to Talod under a full 
police escr^rt and produced before the magistrate. The moment 
tile magistrate saw SjL Josbi he realised his mistake, paid him 
the fare and allowance and released him on parole. 

It is reported that thksiufple act of courage had a very 
gCM>d effect ©n the people of Talod who were greatly deiigbteri. 

Those who have accepted voluntary poverty can by acting 
in the manner of Chhagantal Joshi easily hasten t he end of the 
injustice and tyranny that seems today to be the lot of the poor.. 

The thoughtless discourtesy of the magistrate In the case 
was remarkable. He issued the summons without the least 
inquiry and having done so did nothing to provide the man 
summoned with the wherewithal to obey the summons, I am 
told that it js not the practice to pay the witnesses' railway fare 
and allowance in advance, If that is the case, it means terrible 
hardship for the poor. The issue of warrant in the case betray¬ 
ed the magistrate's criminal negligence. He had no evidence* 
of the proper service of the summons. 

He did not care to inquire whether Sjt. Joshi had at all 
received the summons. One cao only imagine what terrible 
injustice lies hidden in this Government's department of 
^justice.* 

It is dificuit to say what would have happened in Talod, 
had Sjt* Chhaganial been the dumb pauiierpf Orissa* Whit a 
shower of abuse he might have received and how fiercely the 
magistrate might have bullied him! The man who h^d been so 
much sinned against might have been branded ns a sinner. 

Though the Government is responsible for this reckless 
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maolent behaviour tov^arda the iKtot^ otie cannot 
observing that the Indian oHIcials who liehave in this fashion 
have absoltitely no excuse to do so» It is possible that this 
hi^h-handedness was there even in pre^Uritfsh days* But a 
wrong does not become right if it can be proved to be pre- 
British* Andif even Indian oilicials do not mend their ways, 
those vyho have accepted voluntary poverty ought to correct 
thi^rn through Satyagraha* 

(Translated from Navajmm by M. D*) 


loih May^ 39^8 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR 
Bv M.K. Gandhi 

At the request of Sheth Kasturbhai the agent of the ‘Raipur 
Manufacturing Company' Gandhiji performed the opening 
ceremony of a creche for the benefit of the iofants of the mill- 
hands working in the company's mills. In his introductory 
speech in which he expatiated on the duties of the milLagents 
towards the mill-hands, Sheth Kasturbhai said that it w as his 
visit to Messrs, Lever's Pott Sunlight in England that had 
stimulated his interest in starting some welfare work amor^g his 
mill-hands. Tlie building was erected at a cost of Rs. 25,000. 
Gandhiji in declaring the institution open said : 

‘'Perhaps it is quite appropriate that this creche is being 
opeoe<i by one who calls himself a labourer, though let me con¬ 
fess to you that it was not without some hesitation that I 
accepted the invitation when it was brought to me by Sheth 
Kasturbhai, not because I did not like the object, but because I 
was so pre-occupied, and nothing would have pleased me better 
than that you should have got this function performed by some 
one more desemng than myself preferably a mill-owner. But 
my regard for Sheth Kasturbhal prevailed and 1 had to yield. 

‘When I established my Ashram in Ahmedabad Ihe con¬ 
sideration which weighed with me was not merely that it was 
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of Goiarat. nor that it was a busy commerctai ce^e 
it was a great centre of textile industry and I felt that I 
•could reasonably count on the help of the roili-agents and be 
able to render some service to the city, Today I am giad to be 
able to S!V that these expectations of mine have not been 
altogether unfnlfilted. Though I have a recollection of sonie 
bitter experiences I have also a number of sweet recollections 
of my relations with the mill*owners. I hav e not yet given up 
hope of Ahmedabad. I still expect great things of it. It has 
much to accomplish yet, and among other things, speaking 
a labourer myself, and as otje who has tried to enter into t he 
innermost feelings of the working class I say that Ahmedabad 
has much to do yet towards the amelioration df the condition of 
the labouring class. 

“My connection with the labour of this place is not of 
yesterday. It is as old as my first coming to this city, and sol 
make bold to tell you that you have not yet done your pait 
towards your labouring population. In some cases the labour¬ 
ers have not been provided with even the primary amenities of 
life. There are exceptions, however. Sotae mill-owners have 
made some effort in the direction, and the present one is an in¬ 
stance in point. 

“The sentiments about the welfare of the mill-hands that 
Sheth Kasturbhai has just now uttered before you reflect credit 
on him and the city of Ahmedabad. Sheth Kasturbhai was 
delighted with Port Sunlight, and rightly. But Port Sunlight 
cannot be oar ideal. Messrs. Lever Bros, represent to my 
mind the minimum standard that an employer must do for his 
employees. To do less would he a discredit. But w'e cannot 
afford to rest content with that. We must think in terms of 
our own civilisation, and if the picture presented to us in the 
Mahabharal and the Raraayan of the social conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the ancient times be correct, our ideal would seem to 
go much farther than Port Sunlight. I have read a lot of litera¬ 
ture about Port Sunlight, and I am an ardent admirer of their 
welfare work, but I maintain that ours ts a higher idea]. In 
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We&t thi^re is still a watertight flivision betw 
employer and the employees. I koov^ it is impertinent 
to talk of our ideal, the curse of imtouchability 

still stalks through land. But 1 should be untrue to 
myself and be failing in rp3' duty to you, if 1 did not place 
before you what i regard as the highest ideal The relation 
between milbagents and milbhands ought to be one of father 
and children or as between blood-brothers. I have eften 
heard the iTulbowuers of Abmedabad reft.*r to themselves as 
‘masters'and their employei^s as their servants* Such ioose 
talk should be out of fashion in a plao^ like Abtnedabad which 
prides itself on its love of religion and love af ahvnsa. For 
that attitude Is a tsegatiori of &hms(t^ inasmuch as our ideal 
demands that all our power, all our wealth tod all our brains 
should be devoted solely to the welfare of those vtho through 
their r vfQ ignorance ;*nd our false notions of things are styled 
Jaboiirers or ‘servants^ What I expect of you therefore is that 
you should hold all your riches as a trust to be used solely in 
the interests of those who sweat for yoUp and to whose industry 
and labour you owe all your position and prosperity. I want 
you to make your labourers co-partners of your wealth. T do 
not mean to suggest that unless you legally bind yourselves to 
do all that^ there should be a labour insurrection. The only 
sanction that I can think of in this connection is of mutual lave- 
and ragard as between father and son. not of law. If only you 
make it a rule to respect these mutual obligations of love, there- 
would be an end to all labour disputes, the workers would no 
longer feel the need for organising themselves inb) unions. 
Under the ideal contemplated by me, there would be nothing 
left for our Anasuyabeus and Shankatlals to do; their occupa¬ 
tion wpu Id begone. But that cannot happen until there a 
siugle mdl'hand who does not regard the mill In which he 
Avorks as his own, who complains of sweating and overwork,, 
nnd who therefore nurses in his breast nothing but iU-wiBf 
towards hU employers. 

And where is the difficulty ? 
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iiave told as and it is recognised everywhere 
,.^i;;^ii-ownars stand only to gain by doing all this. Messt 
I,ever Bros, lost nothing by doing all that they did. They felt 
so encouraged that they even tried to create another Port 
Sunlight in Natal. As our experience gradually broadens we 
are beginning to see more and more clearly that the more we 
give to our workers the more we stand to gain. From the 
inomentyour men come to realise that the mills are theirs, tu> 

less than yours, they will begin to feel tov?aids you as blood- 

brothers, there would be no question of their acting against 
the common interest and the need for having a heavy super¬ 
visory establishment over them. 

“You have given me credit for keeping the city of Ahmed- 
abad free from a labour upheaval such as Bombay is at pre¬ 
sent passing through. Well, I cannot quite disdaiin that 
credit, for does any one among you for a moment doubt tliat 
things would have been otherwise here, but for the work that 
Shrimati Anasuyaben and Sjt. Shankarlal have been doing ? It 
is true perhaps that you the m'dl-owners of Ahmedabad axe 
more tactful than the Bombay mill-owners. In case of an up¬ 
heaval you do not employ hooligans to crush your men as sonne 
employers in the West do, and I fancy that you have delibera¬ 
tely abjured that weapon of suppressing the aspirations of 
labour. My critics tell me that this is all moonshine, and that 
you would not hesitate to resort to stich means, if you could. 
But I believe that they are mistaken and I want you to prove by 
your conduct that they are mistaken. I hope you will help to 
bring near the time when the sort of work that Sjt, Banker and 
Shrimati Auasuyaben are doing would be rendered needless 
and pending that consummation give them all the help, all the, 
encouragement that they need in their work. 

“ Now perhaps you understand why I have dated to ap¬ 
propriate a little credit for the peace that prevails here today. 
It belongs not to me but to Shrimati Auasuyaben and Sjt. 
Shankarlal Banket. They live, move and have their being 
among the labourers, which I am unable to do. If you aid the 
4T 
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^Eop^c>rthese fneiids you vsrill ^ there will not be 

for electing creches like this one or tor providing 
medical relief* 1 do not wish to detract from the merit of thene 
efforts of i ours, but f ask you whether any well-to^do man 
would Giro to send his children to a creche like this. Oar en¬ 
deavour should be to bring about a stale of things under which 
there would be no occasioa for a mtih,hand's baby to be tom 
fxoxn his mother, and when a factory ^hand's child would re¬ 
ceive the same opportunities for education that our own 
children have.” M- D, 


lOth May, 

MAGANLAL GANDHI 

Letters and telegrams—now from friends in South Africa 

_are still comiag in. Even those who but slightly knew him 

testify to his selfless work and his unostentatious way* Pandit 
Motilalji who never knew him intimately gives in a few senten¬ 
ces a vivid impression which was as true about him at the time 
of his death as at any time of life* I did not know him very 
intimately/' he says, but he made a deep mptession on 
nie the first time I saw him some years ago* He came one 
night with two or three others from some eastern district, 
stayed with me for a day or so and then left* He and his com¬ 
panions refused all the little comforts that we could provide, 
preferred to sleep on the door and eat the coarsest food. He 
struck me as the very picture of earnestness;'' It is as *the 

very picture of earnestness'that he lives and will live in the 

memories of us all. Those v?ho had the privilege of a close 

contact with him, however brief, were struck with his supple 
body which worked without test and without haste, as also 
v^rithhis character which was'^steel-true and blade-straight/ 

My beloved brother Hanutnantrao used to say,'' writes Sju 
Ramaswami who mourns Maganlalbhai's loss as much as he 
mouni^'.d his brother’s three years ago, ‘VMaganlaIji was a 
veritable dynamo in the Ashrum, knowing no fatigue or surfeit 
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always expecting sitniiar assiduity frorri his co- 

For Its, members of the Ashram, it is not possible, at the 
present moment, to take the gange of the loss* Eray day that 
passes brings home to us a deeper realisation of it. It is not 
so much the loss of the actual work be was doing—ive shall, 
somehow muddle through, as we must—-but the Joss of the 
living inspiration that he used to be for us. His life was an 
inspiration, that in a certain sense, no other life can give us* 
His presence was our securtty. He was the noblest representa¬ 
tive of Gandhiji and the Ashram, Both w6tq safe in being 
judged through him. 

The shniddhd ceremony was in keeping with the solemnity 
of the death of Maganlal Gandhi. 

On the shraddha day Keshu, who was advised to perform the 
shraddha Ci^^remony itt the orthodox style, the chip of the old 
block as he is, came and said to ,Gandhiji; ' S^traddha is a rite 
■of faith. I should disdain to do anything for my father in 
which I have no faith. Far be it from me to seek to propitiate 
the departed spirit with Untruth or hypocrisy. I should love 
to do so by doing the work in which he lived and moved and 
had his being*' Gaiidhiji*s joy knew no bounds. It was agreed 
that for the three days of th^ shraddha the children shouid 
early morning recite the whole of the Bhagavad Gita, the book 
that inspired and guided the departed and all in the Ashram 
who felt like joining them should do so, and in order that all 
might be privileged to take part in this last rite tb the deceas¬ 
ed It was decided to have, for those three days, as many 
wheels running for twelve hours of the day, as it was pos¬ 
sible. 

It is gratifying to note that Maganlalbhai's aged parents 
who have thought and lived all their lives in the orthodox 
way blessed the truthful son's decLsion and whole-hearted-^ 
!y joined in its fuiaiment* It was a pleasure and a 
privilege and a supreme solace to see the sevent^fiye year 
'Old father sitting In rapt meditntioa for the hour and 
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during which the children recited the Gita. Am 
itncken widow, no less bred up in the orthodox traditioa than 
her husband^s aged parents, accepted the decision gladly and 
joined in the act of consecration. During the afternoons, in* 
stead of cries and sometimes shrieks of grief and agony that are 
heard in the so-called orthodox Hindu households during the 
first few days of moutning, Magardalbhai's house was filled 
with the melodious recitation from Tulsidas* Ram ay an in 
which his widow and her mother, his mother and his brothers^ 
wives and Kasturba took part. The shraMha thus, we are 
thankful to say, worthy of the great departed soul* 

The greater shraddha has yet to come. U can come only 
if God wills it to make us worthy of our inheritance* May it 
please Him so to ordain is our heartfelt prayer, M. D, 


lOth May, 192$ 

A LIVING EXHIBITION 

The Sixth Raniparai Conference was held in Puna, a Uttle 
village in Mahua Taluka (in Baroda territory). Pima is a 
little hamlet with 3 beautiful rivulet runaing by, and its claim 
to have'the Conference held there was based on the earnest¬ 
ness of its residents who some time ago made a grant of two 
oighas of land and some material to build a hut with and above 
all on its Khadi atmosphere. The hut now houses a Khadi 
Ashram* 

It is remarkable that in spite of all the workers being 
engaged in Satyagraha which is now in full swing, the people 
managed to hold this Conference unaided and made it a coni' 
plete success. It is an index of the silent work of the past four 
or five years* 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Sjt, Vallabhbhat had 
to find one day out of his precious time in Batdoli for these 
simple people. But he could not do otheimdse* There is au 
indissoluble bond of attachment between them and him. 

Five thousand Khadi-dad Raniparaj men and five hundred 
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attended the Conference. AU these were the 
ters, but those out of the fold whom the Satya^fraha campaign 
has drawn towards their abstemious brethren also mustered 
strong. For these last there could not be a belter education 
than this Conference, 

Before Sjt. Valtabhbhai proceeded to address the Confer¬ 
ence he had received a message to say that SjL Ravishankar 
was arrested. That gave him the cue, and he gave an impas* 
eioned speech on the part they could play in the campaign* I 
shall extract just two sentences: *Thae you who have the 
■courage to risk your lives in climbing the toddy tree, shooting 
straight up to the sky without a branch or a stunp to atford a 
foothold^—that a daring people like you should be afraid of 
people who fight shy of that adventure is incomprehensible. 
Send yoar children to our Ashrams to learn the lesson of fear¬ 
lessness, and at the same time you learn at home the lesson of 
abstinence from drink and that of self-spinning,* 

There were the usual resolutions about Khadi and giving 
up of drink and of heavy brass ond stone ornaments, and a 
resolution on the pert of the people of the Taluka not to help 
Government in any way in their work of crush in g the spirit of 
the people and putting down Satyagraha. 

But the best thing about the Conference has yet to be told. 
It was the little Khadi Exhibition which was in certain respects 
of a unique character 

The first was the cotton section. There were two heaps 
of cotton, one of the usual cotton people keep for marketing,^ 
cotton picked half-raw, and mixed with dry leaves or soiled by 
earth. The other was a heap of very carefully picked mature 
cotton from fully opened bolls. There were two volunteers 
demonstrating by their band-gins the dilference betw^ecn the 
two. 

The second was the carding section. There were different 
carding bows exhibited here, and the different processes shown, 
the results of carcHng with a thick gut, a thin gut and a medium 
gut also exhibited, and by the aide of these a sample of cotton 
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atid combed and cardt^d with the handt vvith ail it?* 
ibres absolutely separated, lesembling a transparent autumn 
cloud, 

The third sectioQ was the spinners' section. That did not 
contain different wheels, as one might expect, hut there were 
spinners, good, bad and indifferent, spioaing with slivers, gQod> 
bad and indifferent, and showing how good carding is of the 
essence of good spinning. With the dilFarent samples of yarn 
was, also shown the, Khadi turned out of them, again a speak* 
ing testimony to the absolute necessity of good carding. Then 
there were spinners busy at their wheels with elaborate history- 
tickets giving interesting details thus: ‘Here is a big land- 
owner whp finds time to spin and makes all ihe members of 
the family spin and has thus made his house self con tamed 
from the point of view of doth‘Here is a little girl who cards 
so beautifully and spins her own hand-made slivers. If she 
can do it, why not you T And^again ; ‘Some of these women are 
over sixty and seventy* If they can spin, why not you ?' 

The fouth section contained hanks of yam spun by Sjt* 
Vallabhbbai during the spare moments oi the Satyagraha 
campaign. 

The fifth section showed the cloth values of different quali¬ 
ties of yarn, and exhibited the various spinning accessories* 

The sixth was the weaving sectioo. Here were two young¬ 
sters busy at their looms, with their history-tickets. One of 
these was a son of wetfto-do Ranipara} parents, educated for 
three years at the Vedchhi Ashram* He had during a parti¬ 
cular period done Rs. 200 worth of weaving, over and above his 
household work. The other youngster was weaving a fine 
piece of doth* The ticket showed that he was a cow herd a- 
year ago, tending the cattle of a Rani para j landlord. This 
landlord was converted to Khadi, and with him his children 
and his servants iiicluding this cowherd boy* His success at 
the loom was amaaiugly rapid and speech and look and lustrous 
eyes made one suspect for a moment the truthfulness of the 
history ticket. 
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le last section contained three eloquent equations 




I mannd cottonrypeas. 

I maond cotton—a miJl M&tis. 

I iriaund cotton ^^6 handspun and haiidwoven dhoih 19^7 
lbs. of good cotton seed best suited for 
sowing* 

This living exhibition was arranged in little huts with 
wails of handmade thatching, and was perhaps less expensive 
tbaii the Conference arrangements* and demonstrated more 
eloquently than a hundred speeches on Khadi what a revoln- 
tion Khadi has brought about in the Hie and outlook of these 
s>unple, ignorant, guileless people, 

M. D,- 


*mh,Mayj 1928 
MILL CLOTH t-. KHADI 
BY M, K. Ganohi 
A friend writes in effect: 

'* Several Congressmen are now-a-days advocating 
the use of indigenous null doth side by side with Khadi. 
There is a movement to give mill doth a place m Con¬ 
gress Khadi shops. Will you not give your clear opinion 
on this point? I know what it is but all Congress workers 
do not. They would Hke to have your guidance especially 
in view of your recent articles on the part the indigenous 
mills may play in tht boycott movenient.^' 

The Congress resolutions on Khadi are undquivocral. For 
those therefore who wish to respect them there is no course 
open but to avoid the use of cloth manufagtnred in our mills. 
But in these days of growing anarchy^ it is idle to quote Con¬ 
gress resolutions either to support or to oppose particular con¬ 
duct on the part of Congressmen. 

Let us therefore re-examine the question of Congmesmen 
optionally using indigenous mill doth in the place of foreign 
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or hawldni^; such tuili clotli. We know the experience i 
Bengal. The Swadeshi movement of Bengal during the parti^ 
tioa days suffered !a check because of the greed and dishonesty 
of mill-owners. They in dated prices and even sold foreign 
cloth in the name of Swadeshi. There is no warrant for the 
belief that they would behave better on this occasion. Indeed 
the facts about spurious Khadi that I have brought to light 
'^how that the mills will not be slow to exploit the Swadeshi 
spirit for their own benefit as opposed to the larger benefit of 

the consumer* 

But even if the mills were to play the game, Congressmen 
will not need to use mill cloth or to advertise it. 1 he mills 
playing the game means their advertising and selling Khadi, 
their assimilation of the Khadi spirit, their recognition of the 
predominance of Khadi over mill cloth. 

It m ust be definitely realised that mills alone even if they 
wished cannot m our generation displace foreign cloth. There¬ 
fore there must be in the country an agency, that would devote 
its attention, so far as boycott of foreign cloth is concerned, 
exclusively to Khadi propaganda. That agency has been the 
Congress since 1920. Khadi production and Khadi propaganda 
act at once as a check upon the greed of milU and also, strange 
as it may appear, as an indirect but very effective encourage- 
taent to mills in their struggle against foreign cotnpetitioo. 
Exclusive devotion to Khadi on the part of Congressmen en¬ 
ables Khadi to find a foothold and enables mills effectively to 
carry on their operations where the Congress has as yet no 
influence worth the name^ Hence it is that the mills have 
never resented the Khadt propaganda. On the contrary manyof 
their agents have assured me that they have benefited by the 
Khadi propaganda inasmuch as it has created an anti-foreign 
cloth atmosphere enabling them to sell their comparatively 
coarser count cloth. Stop exclusive Khadi propaganda, play 
with mill cloth and you kill Khadi and in the long nm you kill 
even rnilJ cloth, for it cannot by itself stand foreign competi¬ 
tion* In a competition between indigenous and foreign mills 
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isttirbing factor of healthy mass aeiitiitient will 
if there was noKhadi spirit. 

Last but not least the inestimable value of Khadi consists 
in its capacity for tremendous mass education, mass uplift and 
sobstantkl relief of growing starvation* Whereas mill cloth 
alfords no work and no financial help to the masses, every y^rd 
of Khadi means so much work and money to the masses who 
are being doubly ruined for want of work and wages* There¬ 
fore for every patriotic lover of the country there is no escape 
from exclusive use of and propaganda of Khadi. 



xath May, 1928 

MORE OF MILL-OWNERS’ GREED 
By M. K, Gandhi 

The figures I gave the other day of spurious Khadi manu¬ 
factured by our mills were for nine months only. I have now 
obtained them for ten months. Here are the magic figures : 

Figures of the production of KhadU Dungri or Khaddar for 
len months, April to January. 

1925-26 1926-27 1927*28 

Lbs, 2,58.22,442 3.70.36,206 

Yards 7,32,44.258 8,54,51*611 10,30.61,072 

This shows that they manufactured one crore yards per 
mcntli meaning at least 20 lakhs of rupees worth of Xhadi per 
month. This means a year's output of genuine Khadi. This 
is taking money directly out of the mouths of the poor people 
through a movement that was designed for helping the starving 
millions. Baseness could go no further* The mill-owners 
could have served the country if they had made common cause 
with Khadi and helped it directly instead of trying to kill it by 
unfair and dishonest competition. Their action is on a par 
with that of merchants who sell to a gullible public artificial 
ghi dairuing it as genuine products Like the Government they 
have traded on the ignorance of the people and like all their 
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:ecessor$ in knid they will find^ if they do not retrace thdf 
steps, that they played the trick once too often. It is possible 
to fool some people for all times but it is not possible to fool 
all the people alt the times. It should not be necessary for 
capital to be dishonest for its growth* 


loth May, 192$ 

DEADLY MARCH OF CIVILISATION (?) 

Although it the time of writing (1917) foreign clothi* 
are being imported to a certain extent into the Shan 
States, it is the custom for all Shan women to weave doth 
for their own garments and those of their famines. . . , 

The cotton from which the cloths are made is grown locally 
and prepared women* . , In Shan villages nearly 

every house has a loom made sometimes of bamboo, some* 
times of heavy wood, and generally kept on the ground In 
the open space beneath the living rooms* The raw cotton 
is prepared by drying the'bolls in the sun, extracting the- 
seeds by passing them through the usual small two-roller 
gin and then opening it out by catching the partly cleaned 
cotton up from the revolving basket in whieh it is placed, 
by means of an instrument shaped like the bow of a 
violincello*' After the cotton fibres have' been separated in 
this way they are made into silvers and wound round a 
stick about 8 ins. long and ^ m. thick, from which the 
cotton is converted into thread by a form of spinning 
i jenny/' From Burmese Textiles from the Shan and 
Kachin Dt*, * . * Notes from Bank fie Id Museum, by 
Laura E, Start, 1917 

But for the hypnotic spell under which the intoxicating 
education of our times drives us to live, we would consider it a 
sacrilege to deprive people of their own existing; honourable 
occupation in the distant, vague and often vaio hope of better¬ 
ing their fleeting material condition. If civilisation means- 
change of form merely without regard to substance it is an 
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^Ill^dSjSfuoubtful va?i46. Arid yet, th.at is :what the foregoing, 
paragraph sent by Sjt> Eao ineans. Under the. gnts^J 

of the civiiisiog influence of commerce the innocent people of 
Burma are being impoverished aod reduced to the condition of 
cattle. As SjL Madhusudan Das has pointed out. people who 
merely work with cattle and forget the cunning of the hand by 
giving up handicrafts are impoverished not only in body but 
also in mind. 


X7th May^ I^zS , 

SUPPRESSED CLASSES AND BAGHAT STATE 

After all the Rana Saheb of Baghat did receive on the SKh 
instant a deputation on behalf of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Punjab, consisting of Rai Sabeb Lala Ganga Ram, Pandit 
Charaupati, M. A., Dewan Ram Sbsraa Das of Ludhiana, 
Pandit Dharmavir. Vedalankar, aad Lala Shankar Nath, Advo¬ 
cate, Situlai to discuss the situation th^t had arisen out of the 
recent attitude of the State in the matter of wearing of the 
sacred thread by Kolis, reclaimed by the Arya Samaj. 

The deputation has been permitted to issue the following 
agreed statement of what hapt)ened at the interview: 

The niember^ of the deputation thanked Ran a Saheb 
for the cordial hospitality extended to them, and explained 
the position of the Sbastras and the Acya Pratinidhi Sabha 
in this behalf. His Highness ga^e a patient hearing to 
their representation and assured them that his State gave 
perfect liberty to all well-established religious societies to 
propagate their religion among his subjects. The members 
expressed their gratitude for the courtesy with which their 
representation was heard and the encouraging reply 
vouchsafed to them and withdrew*” 

The agreed statement betrays too much caution and great 
timidity on the part of the Stale, The State would have gained 
in public estimation by a fran^ confession of the wrong 
the suppressed daises and the insult offered to a great religious 
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^.^anisation. However let us be thankful for small mercies. 
The wrong and the insult will be forgotten if the letter and the 

spirit of the promise made by the Rana Saheb are fuliiiled. 

M. K". G. 


lyth May, 192S 

MAGANLAL GANDHI MEMORIAL 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association passed 
the following resolution at its meeting on the I 2 th instant: 

“ Resolved that a Khadi Museum be organised in 
memory of the late SJt. Maganlal K. Gandhi and that an 
appeal be made for rupees one lakh for this purpose, the 
location of the Memorial and other details of the adminis¬ 
tration to be decided by the Council.” 

The numerous messages of condolence sent to me from all 
parts of India and distant South Africa show the place that 
■ the deceased found in the affections of the public- A silent 
worker so good and popular as the deceased deserves a memo¬ 
rial. The Council of the All-India Spinners' Association after 
deep consideration came to the conclusion that there could be 
no better memorial to the deceased than that a Khadi Museum 
i be established at some suitable place. The deceased himself 
had conceived the idea and as was his wont had utilised a room 
in the Satyagrahashram for a miniature museum. But the 
manner in which Khadi has progressed requires a permanent 
and commodious building and a collection worthy of the 
deceased and the movement. Such a musenrp cannot cost 
anything less than one lakh of rupees. Hence the _ minimum 
amount of one lakh fixed by the Council A Khadi Museuni 
to be a house of serious study aod instruction is capable of 
limitless eKpatision. With one lakh of rupees the Council 
hopes only to males a modest yet substantia! beginning and 
:give permanent shape to the scheme the deceased had m 
'View* In accordance with the tesiiOJise the public may make 
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inm may have a full set of books dealing with th 
id the present of cottou culture, the specimens of the 
0 nest to the coarsest Khadi produced in the past and in the 
presenti the specimens of spioamg wheels, handgiiis^ carding ' 
bows and handlooms from the most ancient obtainable to the^ 
most modern. There may be a plot of ground attached to the 
Museum where experiments can be made in cotton growing to ’ 
suit not the world market and the princes of e\pioitattoii but 
the humble villager, This latter was being done by the - 
deceased at the Satyagrahashram, The cotton grown at the 
Ashram has become very popular with spinners. Home-grcwn ► 
cotton which is well picked and which does not need to undergo 
the devitalising process of pressing saves immense labour and 
time for the carder and enables the spinner to draw a stronger 
thread. These and many other things can he done at the- 
proposed Museum if the response is liberal and exceeds the ^ 
minimum dxed by the Council, 

The machinery to give effect to the scheme is to be the - 
All-India Spinners' Association which is a growing orgaijisa- 
tion of men deterrmaed upon doing'solid and constructive 
work. 


h^Tj 


The venue of the Museum is not fixed as the Council has- 
a choice of more place? than one. Sabatmati naturally occurs^ 
first to the mind. Ancfif it is found to be otherwise the roost 
convenient spot, no doubt it will lx; chosen by the Council. It 
hopes to make the Museum as businesslike as was thedeceas-- 
ed himself. No false sentiment will therefore be allowed to 
weigh with the Council in the choice of the venue. 

All subscriptions w'ill be acknowledged in these columns. 
Payments nuay be made either to the Secretary, Sjt. Shankarlal^ 
Banker, Mirzapur, Ahmedahad, or to Sheth Jamnalalji Bajaj, 
39S Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, or to the Manager, Satyagrah— 
ashram, Sabarmati, 
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KHADI IN PIYDEK.ABAD STATE 
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It is a matter for joy that the Princes of India are recog¬ 
nising the place of Khadi in national economy. The latest 
comer in the line is the Hyderabad State. The Department of 
Industries in the Nizam’s dominions recently sent its inspector 
to situdy the technique of Khadi at the Satyagrahashram and 
sent also two young men to learn the various processes. The 
young men were not able to finish the course, as the climate 
and perhaps the life at the Ashram did not agree with them. The 
point is that a beginning has been made, the inspector Mouivi 
Mv'homed Ali was full of enthusiasm and he seemed to realise 
as never before the importance of the spinning wiieel. Let me 
hope that the Department of Industries will keep in touch 
with the Technical Department of the A. I, S. A. and organise 
the charkha work in Hyderabad in a proper businesslike 
manner, as it is being done in Mysore, where the other day the 
Dewan, Mr. Mirza Mahomed Ismait personally inspected the 
Khadi work being done through the suppressed classes. Sit. 
Pujariwho escorted the" Dewan tells me that he admired the 
work and appreciated the fact that besides being a supple¬ 
mentary occupation for the peasantry the spinning wheel 
seemed to give substantial uplift to the suppressed classes. 


M. K. G. 


24th May, 1928 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICAN SATY AGRAHA 

Sr. S. Ganesan, the enterprising publisher of Madras, has 
now brought out a translation from the original of my History, 
if it may be so called, ofSatyagraha in South Africa. The trans¬ 
lation has been carefuUy made by Sr. Valji Goviudji Desai, 
The volume is well printed, is bound in Khadi, covers tli pages 
and is rightly dedicated by the publisher to the late Maganlal 
Gandhi. T he book contains jO chapters and covers practically 
the whole of the period of my stay tn South Africa. Thoze 




ANCREWff TEIBITTE 

readers who ara following Th^ Starof My Kxp^i^ 
Truth cannot afford to be without this voliune, if 
they will rightly understand the implications of truth as they 
have occurred to me and the very wonderful and matchless 
force which I have called or rather which Maganlal Gandhi 
called ■ Satyagraha,' otherwise rendered as " love- force,’ 'soiU- 
force,* ‘ truth-force/ as distingitished from the force connoted, 
by the term ‘passive resistance** Satyagrahu is uQt oonceived 
as a weapon merely of the weak. It is the strongest force that 
one can possibly imagine or wish for and is a complete substi-, 
tut ion for brute force* Those who will understand bow the 
former worked in South Africa in the face of all odds should 
possess this volume* 

M, K* a 


24ih Mayi 1928 
ANDREWS^ TRIBUTE 

[Frcm the tribute sent by Dinabaqdhu Andrews, to the 
memoty of Maganlal Gandhb with whom he had came in 
close contact, I take the , following omitting personal refer¬ 
ences* M* K*G*] 

His humility was so great that he was able almost entirely 
to efface himself with regard to everythinf^ he achieved* No 
one practised more than he did the comniand not tp tet the left; 
hand kuow what the right hand did* m all his deeds of unselfish 
ioviug kindness. 

He never concealed anything and the soul of purity 
and truth. All the rigorous Bimplicity of the Ashram he 
practised in his own person. No pus kept more true and 
faithful to its ideal than he did. He never rela.^ed its rules in 
his own favouT for a single moment. Even io times of illness 
he practically tried to keep his own life up to the Ashram 
standard. He was hardest with himself and teodcrest with 
-others. . 

T have said ip the public press, that his greatest character 
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was his humility* 'Thisi was true of him at ail times* 
the South African Satyagrah^ struggle^ he bad the hardest 
work of ‘ carrying 00/ while most Phoenix settlers were in 
prison* It was always the same. Although it would hare 
been easy for him to have come forward, he invariably kept in 
the background. He was ready to do the most menial work,, 
while others got the full credit for any success. He had a gift 
for keeping out of sight, while doing the vital and essential 
things* Of al! men 1 have ever known, he had realised most the- 
words of the Bhagavad Gita : 

* Thy right is to the work, but never to the fruit/ This 
humility was so profoundly deep in his own character, that 
very few Indeed realised what a tower of strength be was. 

There is a beautiful phrase m the Book of Isaiah, whiclii 
speaks of a noble human character in that period, as being, 
'like the shadow of a great rock in a very weary land/ 
Numbers found shelter in the rock-like strength ofMaganlal* 
bhai. 

His unswerving purity of heart comes uppermost to my 
iniiid when thinking of his character. He never swerved for 
a moment in carrying out what he knew^ to be the truth. The* 
Sabarraati Ashram ideal is not an easy otie to practise in its- 
entirety; and it would have been easy for one/with so many 
responsibilities Magantalbhai upon his own shoulders, to 
have eased a little his own personal burden of strict fulfilment* 
But he never did this. He kept the Ashram ideal, in letter as 
well as in spirit. Few realised at what a cost this was done,, 
and how unceasing was the sacrifice. 

His tenderness comes up next to my own mind,—especially 
his compassion for those whom the world despised. His love 
for the ' untouchables ’ was nothing less than a passion. One 
of my last happy memories of him was a day in the flooded 
area, in the Khcda district, where he was building the new 
model village, I watched him that day, dealing with all sorts 
and conditions of men and women; and my liiind went back 
to similar scenes of tenderness I had witnessed, during the- 
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of the indentured labourers^ induding the women 
and the children, serving them with ziever*armg patience, f 
L ast, I would mention his perfect genius for everjthiiig 
practical eounected with, the peasant life of India, down to its 
smallest detail, more paiiiculariy for cotton cultivatiou,; 
spinning and weaving. He was the main , inspires of all'the 
vast improvements which have been made in the last few years 
in Khadu Without him, the whole movement would never 
have reached the practical efficiencj^ that svias our deep admi¬ 
ration today. He might truly describe himself as a ‘farmer 
and Weaver/ The strength tlint this gave to the Ashram, iu 
its early construction period and to the whole Khadi pro¬ 
gramme was quite incalculable* 

But, however inagnificent his achievemettt of these pracli-^ 
cal tbmgs, iiig true greatness lay in his humility and pure 
goodness. His spirit abides- It is not lost It has won 
immortality. 

It was a pure joy to me to read in Young In^ia about the* 
ihraddha vhich Keshu had performed; such as his father loved; 
My words will reach Keshu and tell him^ that the life work of 
hts father must now be carn^ 00^ by the son. 


24ih May, J92S . 
BUYINGMERIT 
By M. K:GA!«!>Ht 


A corregpODdent draws my attentioo to the mstitution of 
lotteries in Goa for the? purpose of supporti ng hospitals. The 
correspondent tells me that lakhs of rupees are spent by peqple 
in British India in these ioUeries in the vain hope of suddenly 
becoming rich "without effort and yet gaming btsaveniy meriL 
Here is an csctract from an advottisemeot sent by the cor¬ 
respondent ; ■ : ^ ^ ^ 

Behold the sick. He that.^iveth-to the poor lends to 
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why not help our poor by staking a rupee at 
^%:S 5 !nK? It is a comely way of eiercifsiag charity.” The 
advertisement contains a portrait of a hoary-headed reverend 
gentleman. 

It would be interestingto kaow the condition of the hospi¬ 
tals built with the monies gained from these lotteries. Mean¬ 
while it is worth while to examine the ethics of founding chari¬ 
table institutions with monies collebted by an appeal to man’s 
•greed, enhancing it by a promise of merit if the purchaser of 
such a lottery ticket should fail to get the tempting prize or 
prizes as lakhs of purchasers must fail. 

As it is, the haste to be rich without working and waiting 
for the happy day pervades the atmosphere. Every one who 
spends a rupee on the race course of in a lottery ticket erects 
the pyramid of his hope on the foundation of the ruin of a 
multitude of such hopes of men and women having equal right 
with the few lucky (?) winners of prizes. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, to single out the lottery system for criticism, when the 
gambling spirit possesses even those who are ranked among 
the most respectable. The share market is nothing but a 
feverish gamble. And yet who ts free from that fever ? fEvery 
man who finds himself rich in a day by Imaniputating the share 
market knows that the sadden accession of wealth means deso¬ 
lation of many a widow’s home. Only the relatives of the 
widows who bought shares had nodonbt almost the same kind 
of hope that the clever speculator of our imagination had. 

Cotton, rice and jute are, strange as it may appear, objects 
of such speculation. The system of lottery is but a crude 
extension of the same gambling spirit. It is no doubt good to 
treat the lottery as disrespectable, but it is better to make the 
acquaintance of the spirit that is common to the lottery and the 
share market and thus deal with the root cause of the disease 
rather than its worst symptom. It is, therefore, to be washed 
that the worst symptom vrill enable us to reach the root cause 
and deal effectively with it. 

Sut it is a far off hope. Let not my mention of the perva- 
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hriature of the disease make a sjogle person connected with 
those lotteries seek justification for hts partidpation in the 
lottery system. 

And the caution is all the more ntossary when the lottery 
is in connection with a charitable institution. Surely, it is bad 
enough to want to be rich without deserving, but it Is poiitively 
wrong to connect charity with a gamble. Those who throw 
away rupees in lotteries most not think that they gain merit 
even whilst they are hoping to satisfy an unlawful ambittoii, 
Wema3^ not hope to serve God and Mammon at the same time- 
An-d why do the Christian conductors of the Goan hospi¬ 
tals degrade religion by exploiting the evil tendency of human 
nature? Do they imagine that they please God by attempting to 
'Support a hospital by making lakhs of people morally diseased ? 
Are they not robbing Peter to pay Paul? What will it profit 
them to heal a few bodies if at the same time they wound a 
Jtbou&and times more souls ? 


24th Mayt 192S 

TRUE AND FALSE INDUSTRIALISATION 
By. M. K, Gandhi 

cannot accept a merely territorial defifiiticn of national 
wealth. Hoards buried under the earth or in the coffers of n 
Tew millrotjaires are not national wealth. That alone ie national 
wealth which Is e<iuably distributed among the millions,” said 
C, R., addressing a typical gathering of intellectual and critical 
.men at Poona. 

“ You cannot distribute wealth e<iuably after producing 
it. You won't succeed in getting men to agree to It. But you 
■can so produce wealth as to secure eqimble distributioii before 
producing it. That is KhadL 

Like a good father claiming that family property should 
Ebc divided equally among all his children, we want that Agri¬ 
culture and Cloth must be treated as ancestral family assets m 
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liaand aljould. belong to the miltitjaa. Both are ancient 
industries in which all tan take part, and ainaost everywhere,, 
in the homes of the millions. ^ these ate assets for equal 
division. We <Jo not object tp industrialisJttioo.. .We (^ject 
only tofajse and unfair industrialisation. Have, true ijidusT 
trialisation. Do not rob the poor millions of the only meaqs- 
of hbnourahle life and call it indusirialisatitni! Invent and 
organise a tliousand Other forms of industrialisation if you can^ 
Other tlsan agriculture and clpth-making, whjch most belong to 
all and not be, monopolised by eaptaina of power industry. Nq 
fiiOier. would Object to any mmbei of the family claiming his 
self-acquisition. So alcp let capitalists build up special, indus¬ 
tries. But Agriculture, and Cloth mpst be left untouched as- 
common property, for it is tfje,only ^sspt for the poorer mera- 
hers of tbe-nafion. 

“ 'Let the poor go lO; the mills,j you may say. But no one., 
who has seen the pitiable condition of the, strikers , now in 
Bombay, can fail to see what happens to the poor man who 
leaves his home for a factory city. After years of toil, the 
one lakh and odd men npw dismisscid, from the mills at Bombay 
have not enoufjh it) their pockets to pay their fares home, and: 
wish to go tn afeputalibn to the Goverhor for free railway pas¬ 
ses. They have saved nothing and have acquired the evil 
habits of itopiaviderice. drink, gambling, and a loose attitune 
towards moral restraints. The peasants of India, men and 
women, are gentle^ industrious and good folk, sem|rstarvt;d and 
illiterate, but possessing a culture of which any nation may be. 
proiuA and tP turn such a people into victims of vice is not a 
good national programme, 

“For all these years of capitalistic-industrialifiatiou, we 
have Becur.ed,work in the tsxtpe;povirer industry including all 
thcnet-work pf gtns and preset in the smaller towns to ^ lakhs 
of men and women. This is not much when piorq than 2,000 
iakhs of'fiouls waif putside. Look, at the .other picture; fa four 
yewA by dint of bard work-and public support, we have given, 
suwJtementary work in their own homes tp on& iaJth of p^ple. 



, j^SPINNING IN M-ONICIPAL SCHOOLS 

a bad record for the Spinners' Association. Insigoi 
CT^S^amaysay; arid I agree that it is but a small achieve¬ 
ment. It is small, but only as a seed is small. A bip tree will 
grow out of this seed, under which, ai under the Indian baniah 
tree, an army can test. While you cannot infinitely multiply 
or successfully manage yout factories, we can multiply the 
charkha almost infinitely and make it into a spreading tree to 
shelter to all the peasantry in this vast country of ours. 

■24ih May, 192S 

SPINNING IN MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS 
The Secretary. Khadi Board, Jalgaon, sends me a well- 
prepared tabulated report of lai/i and diarkha sijinningiu its 
Municipal schools. The report covers the period between 15th 
June 1927 and 15th February 1928. 149 8*^8 W6 boys 
■were spinning either on the laiU or the wheel. The time 
allowed was from 2 S minutes to 50 minutes per day. The total 
•output was 4,48,000 yards. The maximum speed ou the iakli 
was 125 yards per hour and on the wheel 335 yards. This is a 
creditable record. WTiat has been possible in' the Jalgaon 
Municipal schools is possible in all the Municipal schools. It 
can be shown that if the nation willed it, it could get all the 
yarn it needs through its school-going hhildren and teach them 
self-respect and self-reliance during their scholastic life, a 
period which some falsely think is one of irrespcwisibility and 
indulgence, I note that only boys spinning on the wheels do 
their own carding. The implication is that the others do not. 
It is being more and more realised that the secret of good 
spinning is not merely good but perfect carding. This can 
attained only if every one cards for himself or herself. If it is 
learnt truly it is easily learnt. Another suggestion 1 venture 
to offer is tliat no time should be lost in turning all the yarn 
spun into Khadi and for that purpose either One of the 
promising boys should be trained or one of the teachers should 
learn the art of weaving. Failing that the local weaver should 
be induced to weave such yarn. M. K. G. 








grsi May^ 1928 

UNTOUCHABILITY IK THE SOUTH 


YOUNG INDIA 



Though uatouchability appears in its worst and crudesT 
form ia the extreme south, that is Kerala^ not much, at least 
not enough* is being done hy the reformers in the south to 
stamp out the eviL They will not even hnanoe the movement 
to the extent that is necessary and possible for them. When 
therefore, I started collections during my visit to Calkut 
amongst the people locally, I was glad to find that the South 
Indian colony in Bombay signified their intention of making a> 
much more substantial collection than was mads in Calicut and 
giving it to me when I passed through Bombay;, In continua¬ 
tion of theii promise a deputation came to me in Bombay during, 
iny receat visit and assured me that they had not forgotten k 
but that they were waiting for a favourable season for making 
the collections, One of them now .writes; “Many a young 
man with meagre salary is wasting his money hi races and 
other city inducements, and if only we could wean them from 
their present tendencies, much could be expected of them for 
their own^benefit as well as for the benefit of the city of 
Bombay/’ I hope that this reform movement will take deep 
root amongst the South India young men, I would advise 
them rot to wait for a ‘ favourable season/ For any time is a. 
favourable season for doing good work or begging or giving ia 
a good cause. No cause can be better than the cause of the 
* untouchables/ the ‘ unapproachabies * and the ■ invisible/ IT 
the young men from the south living in Bombay will only deny 
themselves some of the costly luxuries such cs smoking, races^ 
visits :to teashops etc., there will be a fat collection, Every 
religion enjoins the setting apart of,a certain portion of one's 
income for charitable purposes. Unfortunately young men 
uowdays in most cases have given the go-by to religion. But 
if the practice of invariably allocating a certain portion of one*s 
iheome to charitable purposes cao be revived, causes such as 
those of the untouchables need never w^ait for a ‘favourable 
season/ M, K 
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THE ONLY CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
' BV M. B. 


iE ONLY CUBE FOE UNEMPLOYMENT 



Those who argue that by indu^riaiishi^ India we may be 
able to taOkle the problem of ladia's appaliUig uneraploymeh^ 
<Jo OGt know that far from being a cure for uuemployinent 
^ftdustrialiBafcion is ooe of the direct causes of unempJOyiueut 
and constitutes a menace which is attracting, the attention of 
thinkers and economists, Mn Brailsford la an iUuminatmg 
article in the AVw Lmder shews how in the republic of increas* 
ing wealth arid prosperity ^ the uHra-modeni is victim 

misedby its (mn pros^ess. Day by day it can turn out more 
wealth. Day by day it does lurn out more wealth* But it has 
not learnt the secret of distributing it/ He goes on to refer to 
the * bread lines^" Le.^ the queues of the destitute who wait out¬ 
side the doors of the soup kitchens and the offices of charita* 
Me socistiesr ever lengthcuiog but Until they block the streets 
and impede the traffic and analyses the extent of this destitu¬ 
tion and its causes i 

The most careful attempt to guess at the extent of the 
unemployment was published this week by an unofficitl insti¬ 
tution known as the Labour Bureau, It started from the 
kaowij figtjrea of the decline in employment in certain indus- 
tries, and then guessed at the figures in the rest, while deduc¬ 
ing-again by guess-work-^an estimate for those who may 
have quitted factories to find wbrk in such thriving careers as 
the promotion of instalment buying by house to house canvas¬ 
sing, or in the service of every man's motor cur. The result 
can only be a guess, but I believe it is a conservative guess; I 
have heard able economists arguing for a much higher figure. 
The chances are that, at this roomenti there are at leafour 
million unemployed in this prosperous republiCi That meads 
ten pCr cent* of the occupied population, a high figure for a 
COnttmted nation to carry* It;is,, relatively to population, at 
least the equivalent of our own figutCi ' 



TOUNG INBU 




What IS the explanation ? The odd thmg about it is :hat 
some of the usual signs of.depressed trade are. absent. There 
has been no 'slumps tn prices, *The volume of business/ 
declares the Nationa! City BanK distinctly above the 
average/ The index of prices compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board, which seems to include the last perfections of statistical 
ingenuity, shows over a long period ati almost uncanuy stabi¬ 
lity*? From the beginning of 1923 onward, loonth by month, 
this index of the genera! price level—as compared with 1913— 
has never fallen below 16S, nor risen above 173, It has been 
all but absolutely steady round the figure 170. One might not 
be surprised, under these conditions, if special circumstances 
wt re to produce severe unemployment in some group of 
trades, but ought not a steady general level of prices to mean 
a fairly steady general level of employment? Evidently it 
does not. 

The explanation is, I think, evident when one turns to 
the available statistics, which in their way are highly instriic- 
ti They have been analysed by a skilful economist. Profes¬ 
sor S. H* Schlichter, in the JV^ J^epttMwt the one paper 
which has persistently and ably sought to rivet attention on 
this crisis. The statistics enable us/ over a wide range of 
manufacturing industries, to measure both production and 
employment. The signifiemi f&et is that whikoutput has increase 
M emplaymeni has decHmd. 

The figure lOO means the average of factory output and 
factory employment in the period 1923—25, 

“ During the first ten months 01 1927 the' index of factory 
output rose to 107. 

In the same period the index of factory employment fell 

to9S* 


In other words, with 5 per cent, fewer employees the 
factories turned out 7 per cent, more goods. 

'■ It is not difjftcult to read the meaning of theso figures. 
Tlierc has been no slump. But the Amedcati process of 
ever-increasing raechanica! efficiency is taking its own course. 



E ONLY CURE FOR ONEKPLOYMENT 

j^WlIess substitution of metiharifcal processes'for' hiiiiVat 
n is on the march-*' ^ 

As Professor'Sbddy» petting it in a diUerent way,^ has said, 
■'*None of the world’s real prablenis centre today arcUtid the 
mere firovisions of wealth* The difficulties arise rather'in 
getting rid of even a small part of what can be made v^itbout 
fighting for the privilege of either making or selUng it-” 

Let ns now look at another picture comparable in vividly 
poignant pathos to^ some of the pictures of poverty given 
under a series of articles "Face to face with the Pauper' in 
Y^ung India. A writer in the Spectaf(&^no Radical but a 
Conservative paper—,gives a pen-picture of appalliiig destitu- 
tkm in a Welsh town. 

”Let us tap at the door of Mr, Jones% cottage, and see 
for ourselves what the family is doing Mrs, Jones is none too 
glad to see us, poor woman, for she gave the children their 
weekly dose of physic last night ‘and the bedroom’s something 
awful—‘you Can^t go iti\ So the t>edrooin, which we shall never 
see, is worse than this front room! 

"It is a small dark place, largely filled by a table on which 
a litter of whlte^enamel breakfast cups and plates still staod 
at noontide. Part of one wall has peeled off its plaster. There 
are polished brass ornaments on the mantelpiece, and a large 
number of hangings and deoorationj^^ while the rugs on the 
'floor are filthy and moth-eaten. Pictures and knickknacks are 
strewn on walls, dresser, mantelpiece. One would sweep all 
these things away if one could and burn or bury them, and 
then attack the walls with a pail of sanitary distemper. . . . 
This is not a typical miner’s house, however. Even the friends 
I have Come with are surprised^—startled would be more accur** 
:ate. She is such a good, clean woman/ they said to me afler^ 
ward, but she is getting ill from worry and over-work* I don't 
know what will happen to her/ 

Perhaps she will have rest in the hospitah She is ash- 
rp'ay with dark rings under her eyes, and complains df a pain 
dn her back. With a tiny baby* to nurse iihd three children 



hungry husband to pfovidc for, fsbe * has ao leisurS^ci’ 
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; " Mr. Jones has tieen uneniploj^ed for four years, with an 

few spells of work. His family supports itself on thirty one 
shillings ,a week. Rent is ys. fid. a, week for two rooms. Last 
night from nine iiotil seven this morning he was working at an 
outcrop, anti won two sacks of cool as the reward of his labour^. 
That is the only exercise he takes. Hecevergoes out except 
to the coal-pit or the outcrop., At the moment be is sitting 
by the fire, dandling the baby, whose already dark hair pro¬ 
claims his race. Its very brown eyes Ort ray eyeglass in astO' 
nishment, then twinkle with the greatest good humour as it 
waves a fat hand in my direction. It is accustomed to bright, 
clean things. Only in the last day or two has a change come 
over ,he hpme. What will be its life during the next few weeks, 
with a sorrow that I sense hanging over the house? What 
'.vill it grow? A minerf A million a ire ? 

" Mrs. Jones is scrubbing an older boy's face. John Thomas 
is about six: be wants to stare at us, and does, althougii the 
soap, keeps getting in his eyes. Robert and Boreen, aged nine" 
.and ten, stand rather shamefacedly at bay; they know we have 
pome at an inopportune moment, and dislike our intr>.tBion. 
They know how proud tlieit mother is to keep the house clean. 
And now is different. Something is going to happen j they 
don t know what, and I don't know. But the Jones/Wie«n.gy* 
cannot long continue in its present disorder. Mr. Jones,, 
howe^r, chats away cherfiiUy enough. . .Mrs. Jones is still' 
scrubbing John Thomas $ face, i absent-mibdectly lathering it 
over andfoyer again. , His clothes are dirty and in rags. One 
heel is off his boots, and.soles of both aie worn thin. His face 
is already burnished like the brass cm the mantelpiece i the rest 
of him remains unwashed. This morning the family break¬ 
fasted on bread and margarine and tea with no milk. There 
is some very unpleasant-looking bacou' for dinner—nothing 
else. For supper bread iUnd margarine andtea agaiiu It is a 
cold, wet day with terrific wjnd, I should go mad in a weeky. 
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thsf cold valley* mth the house walls crumbling 
iSha^^idren restless aod uaeasy^ my wife wilting before my 
eyes. But Mr. jones is mured to hardship md discomfott; he 
lives in hope of better times**' 

Well/thisis the coDdition to which machinery of lacrea- 
sed eiBciency and more output succeeds in reduemg the 
workingman. It is a picture of comparative imemptoyment^ 
tpe American picture is of those who have no work at all and^ 
are cast on the meircy of,society* If factories axe thus already 
a menace to those employed in them how can they ba expected ^ 
to help the unemployed outside i 

It is the restless substitution of mechanical processes for 
human labour that constitutes the menace, and the only cure 
ties In reversing the process, Khadt has proved itself to he an 
e&ective cure for unemployment outside industrial areas* The 
time, is fast coming when industrialists may have to cry halt 
and pause to consider whether it may not be a soiutiour for the 
increasing unemployment within the industrial areas them¬ 
selves, 

M. D,. 


June, ig ^8 
CASH V, CREDIT 

By M*. :K Gandhi , V 

The Secretary^ All-India Spinners' Association* writes as 
ftjUows: 

“The credit sales of the provincial braaches of the 
Association amount to Rs, I*54488-j[3-SJ^ repi;fiseutiug 
IS per cent of the capital invested in these ; branches, and> 
this is in spite of the . resolution passed by the Council 
putting a ban generally on credit sales* This is largely 
due to the misgivings 6f our workers. They fear that the ' 
sales will go down if credits are completely stopped. The 
fear is groundless. The TamUnad has done away with alT 
credit sales* and it after all shows the iarge$t: sake amongst. 






YOUNG INDIA 




LI the Khadi depots throughout India. You mny iol 
our various hranches and the public that past experience 
that Khadi work loses* thix^ugh these credit sales ns 
weil by reason of the purchasers making default as by 
reason of the locking up of capita! which is none too large.*’ 
I entirely endorse the warning uttered in th e foregoing let¬ 
ter. So long as Khadi remains an infant national industry 
requiring delicate nursing and protection ■ from, the publiCf 
there should be no credit sales in Khadi depots. We must 
simply rely upon the support of a patriotic public and if we 
cannot command cash sales, we may regard the disinclination 
to pay cash as a siga that Khadi does not enjoy the benefit of 
public protection. But my Own personal experience through¬ 
out my extensive wanderings has shown that people gladly 
pay cash for Khadi when tliey require and receive credit in 
respect of their other purchases. To pay cash for Rhadi 
that' the people want is the least protection that Khadi is 
entitled to. Managers of sale depots must not be afraid of 
losing custom if they do not give credit. They must rely upon 
their ability to carry on propaganda in their neightx)urhood 
in favour of Khadt for commanEding cash sales. And in no 
case are they warranted in giving credits in spite of instruc¬ 
tions from headquarters to the coqtfary. Discipline demands 
that if they have no confidence in themselves to carry on 
Khadi depots successfully without'being able to give credit, 
they should give such notice to the head office and ask to be 
relieved of their charge. The head office should be trusted 
to know what is best on the whole ff^r turning Khadi into a 
‘ bcisiness proposition as quickly as possible. 


Jth Jun^t 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By M* K, GaWMi 

Two very important cases have been decided receiitly by 
the Transvaal Provincial Division of the Supreme Court of 



IKDJANS JN SOUTH AFBICA 

Ooe of thtjna, S* B* Medh v. Immigraa^ 

4 B'bsrd, though important: in itself, afifects only a few special 
cases of Indians whoTeceiyed exehiptioii certificate^ m^der the 
Smuts-Gaadhi Seitlement , being educated Indians, It wa& 
Gontepded by the tlnion Government that the exemptions were 
not complete* l,u^d: ,not into gr^^ater The Court 

has now found that the exemptions were complete in the sense 
submitted , on behalf .of. the appellauL 

The other case, Daya Purshottam u immigrants Appeal 
Board, has f^-reaching coEisefiuences for the Lidi an settlers,. 
The judgment in .this case lays down that section 5 of Act, 3 /. 
of 19^7 dues not possess, rt^trospectivc effect Hence certifi¬ 
cates ofatairjued by /fraudulent means do not become canceUahic 
at the will of the Ttiniigratiun Board or the Immigration 
Officer* Jf this judgment stands, holders ,of certificates eveo 
though they werp origipiiliy. 4 ainted wiU rsmaip undisturb^. 
This is a great victory for the sttUers. I have no desire to see 
fraud in any shape or fprro protected* .But the case of these 
settlers is not one qf orcHuary fraud In many cases, at least 
up to 1914 the Asiatic Office was a corrupt department and it 
made it practically impossible for bona fidr? entrants to enter 
unless they resorted to some crooked means so as to satisfy the 
greed of the Asiatic officer^; Whei^ Govertament officials are 
privy tp fraud, It ijhbecomes that Goyerament to punish the 
helpless victims, , 

Gabies from the South African settlers tell me that the 
Governmeot are appealing against the two decisions, .1 veoture 
to suggest to the UaiQii Goverament that it would be more in 
keeping with their conciliatory attitude and the spirit of the 
ntiw understanding that they, dp not seek to deprive the Indians 
of the advantage the two appeals give them. The judgment 
in the first appeal protects qnly a few individuals* And in their 
case there is nq question : of . fraud. The judgiBCot in ilie 
second appeal protects a fair number of those wto ^re already 
in the ,Ufti9m Jt, wilbbe no s.enou3 c,ajamity for the ^nioa to- 
have to absorb a few more Indians t|i an the Gervernment had 
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Sted upofl. The Union Govero-iient should remember that 
these appeals are very expensive affairs, especially for the poor 
Ittdians* It is hardly fair for an organised powerful Govern* 
MXient to take successful citbens through appellate courts and 
thus exhaust thenv into submission or worse. It may be well 
to possess a giant's strength, but it is admittedly wrong to use it 
against dwarfs. 

The settlers will do well not to set much store by their 
success in these two appeals. They have in SJt. Shastri a great 
friend and adviser* Let them press their suit as much as ever 
before him but having done so let them abide by his advice* 

^ He will use in their behalf all the inffuenCe he has acquired 
with the Unlon Governmeht, I welcome their cables* I appre¬ 
ciate the trust they repose in me. But my ixjwer to help them 
from this distance and in the changed circumstances I found 
myself in 1920 is much too limited to be of value. Their 
strength therefore lies in their unity, moderation and reliance 
upon one who ia not merely Agent General for the Government 
of India but is their true and powerful friend and guide* 
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NATIONAL V, ALIEN EDUCATION 
In the course of his inaugurat address to'the students of 
the Vidyalaya and the Vinayamandir which opened after the 
summer vacation on the nth instant,’Gandhiji delivered an 
address which is condensed below : 

■ I trust you have given careful thought during your vaca^ 
t/.:m to the fundamentals recently adopted by the Vidyapith, 
As I have repeatedly said our strength does not lie in numbers* 
Not that we ignore them, but the fewness need cause no worry 
to us* Oar real strength lies in a correct understanding, accept¬ 
ance and practice, so far as it is humanly possible, of these 
fundamentaU, If the students who have remained loyal to the 
Vidyapith live op ito its creed, we are sure to achieve through 
them the goal that we have set before us, namely, Swaraj 




NATIONAL V.. ALIEN EDUCATION 

needed is sincerity of purpose and fearless pursuit ^ 

^e pnacipieu. I want you to put yoiir ieacfaers at ease and to 
assure them that you will be loyal at ail hazard to the princirsles 
•for which the Vtdyaplth stands* Truth and constitute 

the kei^stone of our arch, and those who have no faith in these 
-have no place here* 

" Let us understand some of the obvious dtstiRcdons 
between Government institutions and the natumat One of our 
students has gone to jail in Baidoli and many more will go. 
They are the pride of the Vidyapitb. Much as they may desire 
to do likewise, can students of Government institutions dare to 
do so? It is not open to them to go to BardoH aud help Val- 
labhbhai, as it is to you. They can only give secret sympathy# 
What is literary trainmg worth if it cramp and confine us at a 
-critical raoraent in national life? Knowledge and literary 
training are no recompense for emasculation, 

“ Again there is a world of difference between our method 
Hof teaching and theirs. For instance, we may not teach 
‘English in the way they do. We may give a working know¬ 
ledge of that language, but we may not, without committing 
national suicide, neglect the mother tongue, and make Kng^ 
lish the vehicle of our thought. la this national institution 
we strive to correct the pernicious practice. We must learn 
all our subjects through the Gujarati language* We must en- 
Tich it and make it capable of expressing all shades of 
thought and feeling. In no other country do we find the 
state of things we do here. We have paid dearly for having 
all these year« learnt everything through the medium of the 
English language. We have strayed from the path of duty. 

“Then lake the teaching of economics. The present 
system obtaining in Government institutions is vicious. Each 
country has its own economics. German text-books are dtfFer- 
-ent from the English, Free trade may be England’s salvatiocip 
It spells our min* We have yet to formulate a sj^atem of 
Indian economics. 

“ The same about History, A Frenchman writfng a His- 





India will: write io \m own way- The-Knglishm 
Write it^uito difforeiitlyk The di^scmptiotis of battles between 
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the EagLish thd the Frendi will differ with the writeis who have- 
described them/ Indian History writtea from original souroeS' 
by aa Indtaia.^ patriot wiU be different from that written by an 
English bureaucrat though each may be quite Koneat- We 
have grievously erred hi^ticcepting English eatiuiates of events 
in our natioafrt life, Heref thcrefore^r theTe. ia a vast field for 
you and your teachers for (Origmal research. 

1 Even our teaching of a subject like aritljiDetic will also be 
different. Our teacher of arithmetic frahies his examples from 
Ihdian conditions. He will thus simuUaiieouslv with the teacli- 
ing of aritlitnetic leach Indian geography, ' ’ : 

'‘Then we ate. putting a special eoaphasis on mdauai and 
industrial training. Do not make the mistake of imagining 
that this training will dull- your wit, * It is not - by making our 
brains a storehouse for cramming facts that our understanding 
iS/Opened. An intelligent approach to an industrial training is 
often a more valuable aid to tlie inteiiect than an indifferehlt 
foading bf literature^’* 


2ia fmt, 1^28 
A NOBLE ^UL GONE, 


As I am writing for Young india^ I have a wire from 
Nilkanth Baba advising me of the death at SaVhigopai of 
Pandit Gopabandhti Das who was one bf the noblest among 
the SOUS:of Orissav the land of sorrows and tears, ' Gopabhandu 
Eabu: had given his all: to Orissa, I heard of him and his 
sterling character and steadfastoess when Sjt, Amritlal Thakkar 
was'seuL'to Orissa in igxfi 10 :distribute relief to the famine- 
stricken. Sjl* Tbakkar used to write ^to me how Gopabhandu 
,Babu braved inoonvonience: and disease iq struggling to help 
the, ihelpless, He gave up hk practm and membership pf 
the Legislative Council duriDg the Non ^Co-pp era lion days and 
iicver wavered,. What was' more rfot^ him was to stake the 
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^^Wceof his dearest CTeation^ th« Satyasradi School He 
braved the taunts of soirie of his closest friends and persisted 
to his eternal honour in vrhat they considered to be his fofly* 
His one ambition in life was to see disraembeted Utkal united 
and happy. He had lately become a member of Lala Lajpat- 
rai’s sotnety and was planmiig to make Khadi an efficient 
vehicle for the economic relief of poverty and flood-stricken 
Orissa. The country is the poorer for the death of Pandit 
Gopabhandu Das. Thoug^h he is not in our midst in the flesh, 
he is in our midst in the spirit Let that noble spirit guide the 
workers of Orissa, let his death result in a larger dedication 
to service, greater effort^ greater seif efiacement and greater 
unity among the scattered workers who are too few for the 
national requirements. I tender my condolences to the relatives 
and the many disciples of the deceased patriot. M. K. G. 




2 rsi June^ T92S 

A SHAME UPON YOUNG MEN 

A correspondent sends me a newspaper cutting showing 
that recently in Hyderabad, Sindh, the demand for bride¬ 
grooms has been incteasing at an alarming ratCp an employee 
of the Imperial Telegraph Engineering service having exacted 
FvS, 20,000 as cash do^wy during betrothah and promises of 
heavy payments on the wedding day and on special occasiona 
thereafter. Any young raan who makes dowry a condiHon of 
marriage discredits his educatioo and his countrjj^ and dis¬ 
honours womanhood. There are many youth movemeats 
in the country. I wish that these movements would deal with 
questions of this character. Such associations often become 
self-adulation societies, instead of becoming, as they should be^ 
bodies representing solid reform from within. Good as the work 
of these bodies is at times in helping public movements, it 
should be remembered that the youth of the country have their 
reward la the pubtic appreciatton they get. Such work, if it is 
not backed by internal reform, likely to d-:tmoralise the 
4 ^ 
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by cr^atTijg in them a sense of unw^'rrstnted selt- 
sattsfactioQ* A strong public opinion should be created in 
condemnation of the degrading practice of dowry and young 
men v,^hQ soil their ftngei-s with such ill-f^oCtea gold should be 
excommunicated from society. Parents of girls sltould cease 
to be dazzled by English degrees and should not hesitate 
tojtravei outside their little castes and pro'/inces to secure true 
gallant young men for their daughters, M. K. Tl, 


2UtJuneiJ928 
A TRIBUTE 

In a letter to MahadevDesai thus writes Mr, Polak 

about the death of MaganM Gandhi: 

*'l can fully enter into your appreciation of the disaster 
that has befallen the Ashram by Magankl’s sudden pass¬ 
ing, It was as though I had lost an own brother. You, of 
course, know far better than I how tremendously important 
he was to the life and purpoises of the Ashrana, and how 
much he symbolised its ideal and practical character. It 
incredible that this dear, cheerful, smilirg brother, 
with whom I had exchanged so close and aQectionatc an 
embrace on rpy last day at the Ashram, should have passed 
in the physical form from among us so suddenly. He has 
died, as gallantly as any knight of old, on the battMdd, 
'‘Magaolal and I, as you know, worked closely and 
always harmoniously at Phoenix. Indeed, cheerfulness 
and harmony were the keynotes of his character, and a 
supple courage that adapted itself to meet the needs of 
each new trial* Of late years we met only upon my occa¬ 
sional visits to India, and then only, for brief periods, 
but I always felt refreshed and stimulated by this renewal 
of an old and affectionate comradeship* 

has left a noble and shining example for us all, 
and I fed very sure that, though he be absent really in the 






Ms Spirit will move among you perhaps more re 
tan if he had remamed in the form that was so faratliar 
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and dear to us*” 

Many of us in the Ashram are realising the truth of 
the last observation* 


2m June, i92S 

THE DOOM OF PURDAH 
By M. K, Gahehi 


A reasoned appeal signed by many most intluential ]>eople 
*of Bihar and almost an equal number of ladies of that province 
advising the total abolition of the puriak has been )ust is&u^xl 
in Bihar. The fact that over fifty ladies have signed the appeal 
shows that if the work is carried on with vigour^ the purdah 
will be a thing of the past in Bihar* It is worthy of note that 
the ladies who have signed the appeal are not of the anglidsed 
Tlype but orthodox: Hindus, It definitely states: 

"*We want that the women of our province should be 
as free to move about and take their legitimate part in the 
life of the community in all particulars as their sisters in 
Karnatak, Maharashtra and Madras la an es^entiaily 
Indiati way, avmding all attempts at Europeanisation, for 
while we hold that a change from enforced sedusion to 
a cDinplete anglicisatioti would be like dropping from 
-frying pan into fire, we feel that must go, if 

we want our women to develop along Indian ideals* If 
we want them to add grace and beauty to our social life 
and raise its moral tonejf we want them to be excellent 
managers at nome, helpful companions of their husbands 
and useful members of the community, then the purdak, as 
it DOW exists, must go* In fact no serious step for their 
■welfare can be taken unless the veil is torn dowu and it is 
our conviction that if once the energy of half of our fx^pu- 
iation, that has been imprisoned artificially, is released, it 
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aided, will ikJEJ^ 


ill create a force whicht if properly guided, 
iimmeasurable good to our Province,*' 

I know the evil effects of the purdah in Bihar, The move- 
jiient has been started none too soon. 

The movement has a curious origin. Baba Ramanandan 
IVlishra, a Khadt worker, was desirous of rescuing his wife from 
the oppression of thepurdufi. As his people would not iet the 
girl come to the Ashram, he took two girls from the Ashram to 
be companions to his wife. One of them, Radbabehn, Maganlai 
Gandhi’s daughter, to be the tutor. She was accompanied 
by the late Dalbahadur Giri's daughter, Diirgadevi, The 
parents of the girl wife resented the attempt of the Ashram 
girl to wean young Mrs. Mishra from the purd^^k. The girls 
braved all difficiiltie??. Meanwhile Maganlai Gandhi went to 
see his daughter and steel her against all odds to persist in 
her efforts. He took ill in the village where Radhabehn was 
doing her work and died at Patna. The Bihar friends 
therefore made it a point of honour to wage war against the 
pprdah. Radhabehn brought her charge to the Ashram. Pier 
copufig to the Ashram created additional stir and obliged the 
husbancl who was already prepared for it to throw himself in 
the struggle with gre^iter zeal, Thus the movement having 
personal touch promises to he carried on with energy, At its 
head is that seasoned soldier of Bihar, the hero of many battles, 
Babu Briikishor Prasad. I do not remember his having headed 
a movement that has been allowed to die. 

The appeal fixes the 8th of July next as the date on which 
to inaugurate an intensive campaign against the system which 
puts a cruel ban on social service by one half of Bihar huma¬ 
nity and which denies it freedom in many cases and even the 
use of light and fresh air. The sooner it is recognised that 
many of our social evils impede out march towards Swaraj, 
the greater will be our progress towards our cherished goal. 
To postpone social reform till after the attainment of Swaray 
is not to know the meaning of Swaraj, Surely we must be 
incapable of defending ourselves or healthily competing with- 
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’6ther nations, if we allow the bttiet half of ourselves to 
become paralysed- 

I therefore congratulate the Bihar leaders on their haying 
•earnestly taken up the struggle against theThe sua- 
cess of such a reform especially^ as of all reforra generally, 
depends upon the purity of the workers. A great deal will 
rest with the ladies who have signed the appeat If, notwith¬ 
standing their having given up the purdah^ they retain the 
original modesty of India’s womanhood and show courage and 
determination in the face of heavy odds, they will find success 
^quickly awaiting their effort. The campaign against the 
ptifdah if properly handled means mass education of the right 
■type for both men and women of Bihar. 


5ik Jub\ mS 

the curse op foreign medium 

By M. K GAtiDJil 

The spirited plea on behalf of the vernaculars as media of 
Instruction of Nawab Masood Jang Bahadur, Director of Public 
Instruction, Hyderabad State, recently delivered at the Karve 
University for Women, has evoked a reply in the Thnes of 
Jndm from which a friend sends the following extracts for me 
to answer: 

‘Whatever is valuable and fruitful in their writings is 
directly or indirectly the result of Western culture. , . . 
Instead of sixty, we can go back a hundred years^ and yet 
say that from Raja Ram Mohan Roy down to Mahatma 
Gandhi, every one of the Indians who have achieved any¬ 
thing wi*rth mentioning in any direction was or is the fruit 
directly or indTrectly of Western education \ 

In these extracts what is considered is not the value of 
JEtxglish as the medium of higher instructiaa in India but the 
iuiportance aud influence of Western culture to and on the 
.persona mentioned. Neither the Nawab nor any one else has 
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lUted the imf^ortance of the inftueaee of Western culture. 


What is resented is the sacrifice of Indian or Eastern culture 
on the altar of the Western. Even if it could bet‘ iM^oved that 
Western culture was superior to Eastern, it would be in jurious' 
to India as a whole for her most promising sons and daughters 
to be brought up in Western culture and thus become dena¬ 
tionalised and toim. from the people. 

In my opinion, whatever reactioa for the better'the persons 
named In the extracts had upon the people at large was due to 
the extent they retained their Eastern culture in spite of the 
adverse influence of the Western. I regard as adverse 
the influencfi of Western culture in this counection in the sense 
in which it interfered with the full effect that the best in Eastern 
culture might have produced on them. Of myself whilst V 
have freely ackoowledged my debt to Western culture, I can 
say that whatever service I have been able to render to the 
nation has been due entirely to the reteutiDa by of Eastern 


culture to the extent it has been possible, I should have been 


thoroughly useless to the masses as an anglicised, denationali¬ 
sed beiug. knowing little of/Caring less for and perhaps evea 
despising their ways, habits^ thoughts and aspirationa It is 
difificult to estimate the loss of energy caused to the nation by 
her children being obliged to resist the encroachments of a* 
culture which, however good in itselfr was unsuited for them 
whilst they had not imbibed and become rooted in their own. 

Examine the question synthetically. Would Chaitanya 
Naoak, Kabir*-Tulsidas and a host of other reformers have 
done better if theyliad been attached from their childhood to 
the most effilcientl.y managed English schools i Have the men 
named by the waiter of the article in question done better than 
these great reformers? Would Dayanand have done belter if 
he had become an M, A, of ao Indian uaiveraity ? Where is 
aiTiong the easy-going, ease-loving Eoglish'Speaking rajas and 
maharaias brought from theirdnfancy under the influence of 
Western.culture one who could be namedJn the same breath 
as Shivaji who braved ail perils and shared the simple Ufe of: 
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_ ._'dy vn^u ? Are tliey better rulers than Fratap the 

e they good spetiniens of Western ctiltare, these 


intrepiar 


Neroes 

who are- liddlingin London and Paris whilst their Romes are 
hncniDg ^ There is nothing to be proud of in their culture which 
has made them foreigners in their own land and which has 
taught them to preferTo waste the substance of their ryots and 
their own souls in Europe to sharing the happiness and mis¬ 
eries of those over whom they are called by a higher power to 
rule. 

But the point at issue is not Western culture. The point 
at issue is the medium of instruction. But for the fact that 
the only higher education, the only education worth the name 
has been received by us through the English medium, there 
would be no need to prove such a self-evident proposition that 
the youth of a nation to remain a nation must receive all ih- 
struction including the highest in its own veroaGuIar or verna¬ 
culars. Surely, it is a eeif-demonstrated proposition that the 
youth of a nation cannot keep or establish a living contact With 
the masses unless their knowledge is received and assimilated 
through a medium, understood by the people. Who can 
calculate tha immeasurable loss sustained by the nation owing 
to thousands of its young men.having been obliged to waste 
years in mastering a foreign language and its idiom of which in 
their daily life they have thfe least ii^e and in learning which 
they had to neglect their own mother tongue and their own 
literature ? There never was a greater superstition than that a 
particular language can be incapable of expansion or express- 
ing abstruse or scientific ideas. A language is an exact re- 
flection of the cb^iracter and growth of its speakers. 

Among the many evils of foreign rule this blighting im¬ 
position of a foreign tnedium upon the youth of the country 
will be counted by history as one of the greatest. It has sapped 
the energy of the nation, it has shortened the lives of the 
pupils. It has estranged them from the masses, it has made 
education unnecessarily expensive. If this process is iitill 
persisted in, it bids fair to rob the nation of its sotiL The 
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therefore, educated iTidia shakes itself free from 
ypnotic spell of the foreign medium, the better it would be for 
the [ti and t he people. 

5ih July, mS 
OUR TOBACCO BILL 

A correspondent who is interested in a variety of reforms 
asks what the nation pays for her tobacco bill* I find that we 
pay for unmanufactured tobacco and cigarettes 213 lakhs of 
rupees per year. The cost b increasiiig ev^ery year. The im¬ 
port of unmanufactored tobacco which was iM million lbs. in 
192 J rose to 5 million in 1927* Fbere was a cotrespoodiag in¬ 
crease in the import of cigarettes, If the references I have 
consulted are reliable, we do not export any of our own tobacco* 
Therefore the iralue of that considerable crop has to be added 
to the figures 9uoted above. If every smoker stopped the dirty 
habit, refused to make of his mouth a chimney to foul his 
breath, damage his teeth and cull his sense of delicate dis- 
'rrimination and make a present of his savings to some national 
causei be would benefit both himself and the nation, 

M* K, G, 


Sih July, igi8 

AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE 
BY M, K, Gandhi 

One of the many American friends who visit and some¬ 
times stay at the Ashram writes thus to Mrs. Maganiail 
Gandhi: 

*^The memory of the two days I spent in 1925 the 
Ashram, and particularly in your hospitable home, stays 
with ms like a benediction, I shall always feel it to have 
been a privilege beyond price to have been permitted to 
come so closely into contact with Mr, Maganlal Gandhi, 
whom I have always cousidered one of the rarest and irmt 
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tiful ??fals I ever met. Though so true an Indian, 
ad a sympathy and understanding broad as life itself. He 
seemed the very embodiment of that spirit of Satvagraha 
vfhicfa I had come to know through the writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi, in Young India, Strength^ purity and 
sweetness radiated from him like perfume from a flower, 

^The faultless EugUsin his perfect diction, his bnlliant 
conversational powers showed the rate qualities of his 
mind, which# added to his urbanity of manner, and gracious 
tact, would have qualified him to shine in any social 
gathering. But one felt in his presence not only that 
particular brightness and charm; there was somethinec 
more : something deeper; a personal sanctification that 
could mean nothing less than that every gift, every 
ability, every part of his l^eing had been laid upon the 
altar, consecrated to God for the highest purpose to which 
mao as a human being can aspire. Not that he talked re¬ 
ligion or stressed piety—even the tone of his voice showed 
the same practical, efitident man of affairs that he was 
about the Ashram; but rdigioo was the spring from which 
the current of his life flowed, and the sanctity which ema¬ 
nated from his presence wa 5 the sanctity that comes from 
surrender of self-rthe constant habit and purpose of living 
and doing for others, 

" You will pardon me. Madam, These are no idle 
words meant simply to be complimentary, which lam writ¬ 
ing. A hundred times since my return from India, when 
speaking or thinking of what I saw and felt there, I have 
tried to put into words the impression which was made 
upon me by that remarkable man, your revered husband. 
It was worth going round the world to have met him alone, 
wben one considers ail that his life means to India from 
the support which he gave and still continues to give to 
the work of the great Mahatmaji, 

*‘But I am well aware that words of commendatTOu 
for tiie dear departed, whatever their sincerity, or the sym- 
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;athy they to convey, areof Mttie avail ia assuaging 
grief like yours* 1 mimt remind you hawovei, that the 
potency for good of a soul like that of Mr* Magaolal Gandhi 
cnnoot wholly leave the sphere of its usefulness here on 
earth* It abides in a thousand tangible ways and will be 
there to comfort you, even' though the bodily form be re¬ 
moved hy death, But more truly than in any other way 
he wil! be with you in your children/ --your two beautiful 
daughters and your son, who will take up the work and 
carry it on—the great work to which the life of your re¬ 
vered husband was so nobly consecrated;^^ M, K, G, 


I2tk July, Ik)28 

EDUCATION FOR SERVICE 

A friend sends the following interesting eJtrtract from The 
Servke i}f M&therlmvdhy M. E- D, Smith : 

*'Our educational methixis have been far too f^lipshod. 
It has, for instance, been too much the practice at our uni- 
versities to let the young men learn if they choose but if 
they find study distasteful, then to allow them to idt^ their 
time away almost as their own pleasure. It seems strange 
that it should have been overlooked what a wrong was 
thereby being done to the nation, for wrong vt assuredly ia^ 
since every member of a nation is born into it to serve not 
to be a mere passenger* For the slack methods pursu¬ 
ed by certain of our educational heads are much to blaiiier 
Blind to the needs of the hf/ur and dwelling in an atmos¬ 
phere of aloofness and self-complacency, they have failed 
to appreciate the real aim and the vital importance of 
education. Let us hope that in the future it will be 
accounted as great a disgrace to omit to take advantage 
of opportunities for learoiiig as it now is for a soldier to* 
desert his post," V 

Be it remembiired that this is said of national education 
as of national military service. It will be as mong to serve in 
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/of hirelings driiled md paid to crush the spmi: 
cmrand kin as it would be to belong to an educational institu¬ 
tion designed to subserve the purpose of a iomgn dominatioa, 

M* K, Gl 


^gih Juty, 1928 

SPINNING IN SAWANTWApI 

(The following report prepared by Sjt, S. P* Patwardfiaa 
has been lying in my die for some tima It will be read with 
interest by the general reader and with profit by Khadi workers. 

M.KG.l 

THE TASK 

The task before the Sardesai Charkhalaya is a little diffe¬ 
rent from and more difficult than that before nilany other pro* 
duction centres. The Sawantwndi state lies to the south of the 
Ratnagiri District and is bounded on the other three sides by 
the Kolhapur state^ the Belgaum District and the Goa Terri¬ 
tory. It is a small state with a population of two lacs and a 
revenue of nearly siix lacs. The Konkan produces no cotton 
except small (lunntities of devkapas:, a perennial variety with a 
long, white staple. There are traces'-t^ar rather old folk tell 
—of wheels having been plying in certain, parts but spinning. 
wa.s never universal Before the construction of the Southern 
Mahratta Railway cotton beyond the Ghats used to go out 
through the creeks and ports of the Konkan- Plenty of cotton 
was thus available, at these places, and women—so far as we 
know, Musalmaa womea—used to card and spin in their leisure 
hours and sell their yarn to local weavers. With the construc¬ 
tion of the railway, the cottoo from Belgaum, Sataru and other 
districts went directly to Bombay and the supply of cotton 
beiag'thiis cut off the wheels fell into diause. This was about “ 
forty years igo- Many old women are stUl living who used to 
spin as young girls. But the industry has hardly left any 
traces behind. The art which was once known by many, has 
ijo^v been entirely forgot ton* The task before tlie Khadi worker. 
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is therefore one of the cr^ali&n of a new, rather thart the reiiviil 
of an old, tradition. 

There need be no doubt, hdwevfT, that the spinning wheel 
has a place, that nothing else can Sll, in the econonrhc life of 
the Konkan, The land is proverbially poor, and there is 
enough leisure with the working Glasses, not to say anything ot 
the * white professions' (pandharpeshas). The people are in^ 
telligent and industrious and tkvki^pas can easily supply the 
needs of each household. Cotton can also be imjxjrted from 
beyond the Ghats from a distance Of nearly seventy miles. 
What is needed is a training up of the masses in the arts of 
.ginning, carding, spinning and perhaps also weaving, because 
families of caste weavers are few and far between. The pro¬ 
cesses must not only be learnt but must form part of the daily 
life of the people. This is an uphill task that requires con¬ 
stant work for many a vear to come. 

The Sardesai Charkhalaya has accordingly been trying to 
popularise spinning in a variety of ways. To train school 
children to card and spin, to encourage the working classes to 
earn a few coppers by spinning, to induce the middle classes to 
spin for home-con sumption and the higher classes to spin as a 
sacrament, to point out to the spinners the advantages of grow¬ 
ing their own cotton, to demonstrate the various processes to 
thousands of spectators at the annua! village fairs etc,,—these 
methods have been tried during the last ten months with vary¬ 
ing success. 

Kamler, seven miles fiom Sawantwadi, was recommended 
to us as a suitable centre to start the activities of the Charkha¬ 
laya, the main attraction being a number of small weaving 
factories, successfully going on for the last do^eu years and 
tnore, and worked by agriculturists, who are not caste weavers. 
They all weave mill yarn but it was believed that the looms 
had prepared the ground for the spinning wheel. Experience, 
has, if at all, given the He to that belief however. 

Spinning was started in five primary schools in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. The idea was that the schools would react 
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p^aera! public ai^dt would at any rata send out so mai 
trained in spinning. At His Highness ^ instance 
spinning was later extended to all the girls' schools in the state, 
and a few more schools have also been takea up in response 
to the demand of the school teachers or the village people. 

Most of the schools are spaciotjs enough to allow a dozen 
wheels being worked besides taklis^ Our idea also is to popu¬ 
larise the wheels through the students and so the student 
introduced to the wheel as soon as he has spun 2500 yards on 
tht The following table will show the sthoolsi the date 

when spinning was latroduced, and the number of studenU 
spinning on the takli and the wheel respectively. 



Date whon Bpinixitig 

Ko* of students 

School 

was iutroduced 

spiimiug 



lakU 


I. Akeri 

August *27 

26 

30 

2, Jharap 

September ’27 

25 

Nil 

3. Vairat 

October „ 

21 

8 

4. Maagaon 

November ,, 

33 

rs 

5. Sawantwadi English 




Girls’ School 

March '28 

28. 

5 

6. Sawantwadi Marathi 




Girls’ School 

1* M : 

4 A 

5 

Sawantwadi Urdu 




Girls* School 

ft tt 

24 

Nil 

8, Kudal 

tt ft 

37 

2 

Q, Banden 

April 

25 

Nil 

IOh Mangaon (Talivada) 

ti it 

:6 

ft 

II. Math 

ft If 

V) 

♦ t 

12, Huraras 

9 t ti 

20 


ij, Maduren English School 

t* 

8 

U * 


Total 

3 r 6 

65 


Or ILll^ 4W1 t4£1l-4 lC4U VWI-JT MQJf 

though the students in their eagerness sometimes take their 
faW/s home for spinning with the permission of the teacher. 
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iffy 50 ibs* of yam was thus spun in the schooh up 
^id of April 1928* In thi^e of the schools the bigger boys do 
carding also. 

This item of our work has been snccessful and popular 
beyond all expectation. All the children shottr the greatest 
liking for the work and most of them pick up the art in a 
couple of days. This liking Is not a loere child-lilce love of 
novelty. It has been sustained through nionElis* During the 
i^nsuing year the authorities have decided to start spinning, if 
possible, iu all the primary schools of the state, and to hold a 
teachers’ training class for that purpose within a few weeks’ 
time. 

A charkha competition \iras held aoiong the boys and a 
takii competition among the girls at the end of last April, The 
results were creditable enough as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table r 


Winner 

Abo 

Yards 

Count 

Test 

(approximate) 

No. 1 

20 

470 

I7H 

50 

No. 2 ■ 

11 

375 

17 ■ 

50 " 

No. 3 

6 

475 



The youngest boy spun quickest but his low 

test and count 


assigned him a lower rank. Extra time was given for hank¬ 
ing. 

Among girls, the highest, a girl of 8, spun after only six 
weeks’practice, 134 yards of count 20, Five more girls spun 
■over 100 yards each and ran a close race, the prizes being 
■ divided between all of them. 

We have however not been able to do much yet by way of 
serving the poor. We are situated in a village where the Ibom^ 
supply whole-time work to nearly a hundred men and leisure¬ 
time work under their own roofs to dozens of women. It is 
only the ‘ untouchables ’ who have no admission to these weav¬ 
ing factories that have been profiting by charkha’ spinning. A 
► dozen of these ’untouchable’ boys from two localities do card 
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m their leisure ciaie and. are to ean 
5pper9. We pay them a bit more than the standard 
wage, viM.f six pies for each hank of 500 yards. Some of them 
do carding also and earn fnore, the rate being two annas per 
pound of carefully prepared slivers. Malaria has . }>een the 
curse of many of these villages during the last twentydve 
years and more; and the work in one of the imtouchable quar* 
tm has been stopped during the last few weeks^ almost aU the 
boys having been laid up with malaria, The little has 

l3een acconipUshed, however, P<>ints to the vast possibilities ot 
work in this direction at any rate among ‘untouchables/ Half 
a dozen women and children from the higher castes also spin 
for wages but not with the regularity and the earnestness of the 
‘ untouchables/ 

The idea placed before the middle classes is to spin for 
home consamptiom About twenty families have thus been 
spinning for their own needs/ Seven families thus get K had! 
to the extent of i 6 q yards woven out of their own yarn at the 
►Charkhalaya and seven more have smt in their yarn. The 
■Charkhalaya charges half rates (i. iH pies per of I61J 
threads) from those who bring yarn of their own spinning 
•enough for a warp of r8 yards. 

The Revenue Minister of the state introduced twocharklras 
in his own home at the very start, Gaudhiji presented a nice 
folding wheel to Her Highness the Maharani-Saheb, But 
‘Cven before that could be done she ordered an ordinary wheel 
from us, took lessons from our representative^ and picked up 
the art in a' couple of days. Her Highness- example proved 
contagious. Three of the state sardars and some of the high 
officials have introduced charkhas in their homes and these 
•charkhas have been yielding regular instalmeats of yarn to the 
Charkhalaya. 

On the 1st of May we held a small Exhibition of the 
activities of the Charkhalaya for the main purpose of giving to 
'His Highness, the officials and the sympathetic public an idea 
of the work that is being done. It was opened by His 
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The following passage from the address dcdiveretlMby^ 
!is Highness or the occasion is worth noting : 

Mr. Patwardhan and his co-workers deserve to be 
congratulated on the silent, steady^ earnest and disctplined 
manner in w'hich they have been working. If the pro¬ 
moters of other institutions will imitate them we shall be 
spared the unpleasant sight of many an institution coming 
to an abrupt end immediately after they are started. Let 
u?t hope that the citizens of :his state will profit by the 
example cf Mr. Patwardhau^s sacrifice, sincerity and 
method of work/" 


IQih July, I92S 

BY-PRODUCTS OF KHADI 
Bv M. K, Gandhi 

On the 14th instant the Gandhi Asferam conducted by Sjt- 
C. Rajagopalachari near Tiruchengodn in Tamil Nadu had a 
free dispensary opened by Dr. Ray, From the report read at 
the meeting it appears that round the Khadi as the centre, re¬ 
moval of uotoiichability and drink evil, rural sanitation and 
inedicai relief have sprung up. The Ashram serves 175 
villages among which annually 45.OO0 rupees are distributed 
through Khadi, Removal of untouchability is done thn?ugh 
the personal service of the 'untouchables’ exactly on the same 
terms as the rest. The Ashram now proposes as soon as 
funds permit to dig 5 wells and build cottages for them. They 
need Hs, io,QOo, five being for five wells. The wells are a sore 
need as the ' untouchables’ ’have to go long distances and 
suffer many humiliations and hardships to get their daily pot 
of water/ In 1^ months the Ashram gave medical relief to 
2 d,095 men and women. The need for expansion became so 
great that they had to build a proper dispensary at a cost of 
Rs, 5,000, It was Ip open tht:^ that Dr. Ray travelled all the 
way to the Ashram. The hospital costRs* 2m per month 
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'^■as supported from Khadi work, But now the nel 


^iS^^iiations is felt. I must give in its own language the 

report of sanitation work : 

'* The people are very conservative in their habits and 
are impervious to new ideas, Under these conditions we 
thought our campaign for sanitation should begin with the 
children, A children's bathing scheme was started on 
18.2.1928 under which all the children in the neighbourhood 
below twelve years were offered an oil .and-soap-nut bath 
on Saturdays and a soap bath on Tuesdays. The doctor 
and other members of the Ashram attend to this work 
personally, oiling and removing the vermin from the 
children’s hair and- rubbing them down dean and tidy. 
Only the untouchables have taken advantage of the scheme. 
At first a very large number of these children came and it 
was a happy sight to see them being bathed and made 
clean and tidy. But many of them have later stopped 
away as the novelty wore ofif. Onlj* about twenty children 
are regularly attending every week. We hope, however, 
that if we persist, a large number will take advantage nf 
the scheme.” 

Such are the few among the many by-products of Khadi. 
Let scoffers take note. And let friends help the Ashram which 
is slowly blit surely penetrating the masses through their real 
service by making them self-reliant and self-supporting. 


26th July, IQ28 
CROWN OF THORNS 
, By M. K. Gandhi 


The Congress crown has ceased to be a crown of roses. 
The rose petals are year by year falling oft and the thorns are 
becoming more and more prominent. Who should wear such 
a crown? Father or the son? Pandit Motilalji, the weather¬ 
beaten warrior or Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, the disciplined 
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sokJitx who by his sterling worth has captur^the 
imagination of the youth of the couotry’Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel's name is naturally on everybody's lips. Panditji says in 
a privitte letter that he as the hero of the hour should be elected 
and the Government should be made to know that he enioys 
the fullest confidence of the lation. Sjt. Vallabhbhai is how¬ 
ever out of the question just now. His hands are too full U' 
allow of his attention being diverted from Bardoli. And before 
December comes upon us he may be a guest in one of His 
Majesty’s innumerable prisons. My own feeling in the matter 
is that Pandit Javaharlal soould wear the crown. The future 
must be for the youth of the country. But Bengal wants 
Motilalji to guide the Congress barque through the perilous 
seas that threaten to overwhelm us during the coming year. 
We ate torn within and are encircled by an enemy that is as 
unscrupulous as he is powerful. Bengal has special need of an 


older head and one moreover who has proved a tower of 


strength to her in the hour of her trial. If India as a whole 
has no easy time before her, Bengal has still less. There are a 
thousand reasons why Panditji should be chosen to wear the 
crown of thorns. He is brave, he is generous, he enjoys the 
confidence of all parties. Musalmans acknowledge him as their 
friend, he commands the respect of his opponents and often 
bends them to his view by his forceful eloquence. He has 
moreover deep down in him a spirit of conciliation and com¬ 
promise which makes him an eminently worthy ambassador 
of a nation that is in need of and is in the mood to take an 
honourable compromise. It is these considerations which 
pctiiate even the dare-all Bengal patriot to want Pandit Motilal 
Kchrii as the helmsman for the coming year. Let the impatient 
yout'ii of the country wait a while. They will be all the stronger 
for the waiting. 
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26 th July, X9^S 

A TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE 
BT M, K. CANmi 



Theie is ia Wardhj\ a well-known and very well decorated 
■shrine dedicated to Slirt Lakshminarayan. It was built by 
Sheth JamnalaljPs gra:idfather. It is a private temple made 
accessible to the public, Jamaalalji has^ been endeavourini^ L i 
have this temple available to the so-called nntouchables also, 
as he has been trying with great success to have wells m 
Wardha made accessible to them and generally to procure for 
them all the facilities available to the other classes. He had 
difficulty with the trustees in bringing them round to his view 
that thi& select temple should be thrown open to those whom 
-bhncl orthodoxy has suppressed. Success has at last attended 
his effort. On the I/th instant the trustees unanimously pass- 
>ed the following resolution : 

'^Whereas the question of admitting the so-caUed 
^untouchables inside the temple Shri Lakshminarayan 
has been before the Committee on several occasions and 
they have been unable to come to a firm decisioa till now; 
and whereas, the most representative body in India, 
namely, the Congress has insisted upon the lemoval of 
-imtouchability: and wht teas the Hindu Mahasabha has 
•considered it necessary and just that all public temples 
'Should be made accessible, to the so-called untouchables ; 
and whereas the welt-known leaders of public opinion in 
India have expressed the same opinion, the trustees hereby 
resolve, regard being had to the foregoing facts and after 
full consideration of the religious and the social coodition 
of the country, that thr above named temple dedicated to 
Shti Lakshminaxayan in Wardha be declared open to the 
* untouchables’ and that the managiog trustee, Sheth 
jamnalal Bajaj, be authorised to enforce, this resolution in 
such manner as may appear to him to be 
Accordingly a printed ^notice was widely circulated in 
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ba that from the 19th instant, tjiatis two days aftejP 
Solution, the ttsmple would declared open for the *untoiich' 
ables/ It is stated that althoi’ijh there was no organised 
effort made beyond circulating the foregoing notice, nearly 1,200 
men and vromm and children mcludtng ‘ untouchables ' visited 
the temple without the slightest untoward incident having 
occurred^ It is most significant that in an important centre 
likeWardha a celebrated temple could be flung open for the 
‘untouchables' withotil orthodoxy raising its voice of protest 
or some people in the nanre of Sanatana Dharma creating a 
disturbance at the time of ‘ untouchables' trying to cross thcr 
sacred and hitherto forbidden threshold of a Hindu shnne. It 
is a striking demonstration of the tremendous headway that the 
/noveiuent against untouchability has made* It shows too 
what quiet determination and pemstence cap do to create 
healthy public opinion in favour of a genuine movement for 
reform* I congratulate Sheth Janmalalii and his fellow trustees* 
on the bold step that they have taken and hope that this^ 
example-will be followed al! over India, 


26 ihjuiyf ig2S 
PURDAH IN BIHAR 
By M* K. Gandhi 

The organised demonstration against the purdah that was 
held in many important centres In Bihar on the 8th instant 
was, a Bihari friend^a letter tells me, successful beyond the 
expectations of the organisers* The SmrehUghi report of the* 
Patna meeting opens thus : 

A unique spectacle was witnessed at the mixed meet¬ 
ing of ladies and gentlemen of the 8th July held at Patna 
in the Radhika Sinba Institute on Sunday last* In spite 
of heavy rains that fortunately stopped just at the time of 
the meeting, the gathering was unexpectedly large* In 
fact half of the spacious hall of the Radhika Sinha Institute 
was crowded with ladies, three fourths of whom were sucb 
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iSjciM been observing purdah a day before, nay, an houk 
fore. 

The foUov^iDg is the translation of the resolution adopted 
at the meeting: 

We, the men and women of Patna, assembled hereby 
declare that we have today abolished the pernicious 
practice of purdah, which has done and is doing incalcula¬ 
ble harm to the country, and particularly to women, and 
we appeal to the other women of- the province, who are 
■stiJi wavering, to banish this system as early as they cao 
and thereby advance their education and health.” 

A provisional committee was formed at the meeting to 
carry on an intensive propaganda against purdah and for the 
spread of women's education in the province of Bihar, A third 
resolution advised the formation of Mahila Samitis in every 
town and every village of the province* And a fourth resolu¬ 
tion was passed tp the effect that Mahila Ashrams should be 
started at different places where ladies might stay for certain, 
periods and receive a training so as to become ' good wives^ 
"* worthy mothers’ and * useful servants" of the country. Over 
5,000 rupees were promised on the spot for the purpose and I 
see many ladies among the donors, giving anything between 
Rs* 250 and 25, The paper publishes reports of similar meet¬ 
ings in several places in Bihar* If the campaign is well 
organised and coatinaed with zeal, the purdah should become a 
thing of the past. It should be noted that this is no anglicising 
movement- Ir is an indigenous conservative effort made by 
leaders who are conservative by nature and are yet alive to all 
the evils that have crept into Hindu society. Babu Braja- 
kishorc Prasad and Babu Rajendra Prasad who, from far-off 
London, is keenly w-atchiug and supporting the movement, are 
no westernised specimens of Indian humanity. They are 
orthodox Hindus, lovers of Indian culture and tradition. They 
are no blind imitators of the West and yet do not hesitate to 
assimilate whatever is good in it* There need therefore be n<y 
fear entertained by the timid f^nd the halting ones that the 
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is likety to be in any shape or form disruptive I 
ithaf is most precious in Indian cutture and especially in femi¬ 
nine grace and modesty so peculiar to India's womanhood* 


2ttd August^ lQ2d 

SELF-SUPPORT IS SELF-RESPECT 
M, K- Gandhi 

Tho suggestion has often been made in these columns that 
in order to make education compulsory or even available to 
every boy or girl wishing to receive education, our schools and 
colleges should become almost, If not wholly, self-supporting,, 
not through donations or State-aid or fees exacted from students^ 
but through remunerative work done by the students them¬ 
selves, This can only be done by making industrial training 
compulsori''. Apart from the necessity which h dally being 
more and more recognised of students haviog an industrial 
training side by side with literary training, there is in this- 
ccuiuntry the additional necessity of pursuing industrial 
training in order to make education directly self-supporting. 
This can only be done when our students begin to recognise Ihe 
dignity of labour and when the convention is established of 
regarding ignorance of manual occupation a mark of disgrace. 
In America, which is the richest country in the world and 
where therefore perhaps there is the least need for making 
education self-supporting, it is the most usual thing for students 
to pay their way w^holly or partially. Thus says the Hindustane 4 ^ 
Siadeni, the official bulletin of the Hindustan Association of 
America, 500 Riverside Drive, New York City: 

"Approximately 50 % of the American students use 
the summer vacation and part of their time during the 
academic year to earn money- " Self-supporting students 
are respected/ writes the bulletin of the California Univer¬ 
sity, With reasonable diligence a student can devote from 
12 to 2S.hDUTS per week {during the academic year) to 
outside work without seriously interfering with collie. 
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of 12 Co l6 units (credits) involving 56 to 48 bour^ 
S^LlS^eek, , * . . A atadent should have some sort of 

practical knowledge of the following : carpentry^ surveying, 
drafting, bticklayitig, plastering, autodriviag, pliotography,, 
manchioe-shop work, dyeing, field work, general farm 
work, instrumental music and so on. Such commoa work 
as wailing on table for two hours, etc,, is available during 
the academic yean which relieves a student from experises 
fir board, A partially self-supporting student by working 
during the summer vacatioa may save up from $ ISO tq 200, 
Kansas, N, Y, University, Pittsburg, Union University^ 
Antioch College offer ' cooperative ^ courses in Industrial 
Engineering by which a student can earn one year's tuition 
fees working in industrial plants for which he also receives 
credit for his practical experience. 

The University of Michigan has under coosid^iration 
the opening of similar cooperative courses in Civil and 
Electrical Engineering. One year more is required to 
graduate m engiaeeriog by pursuing cooperative courses/'^ 
If America has to model her schools and colleges so as to 
enable students to earn their scholastic expenses, how much 
more necessary it must be for our schools and colleges f Is it 
not far better that wo hud work for poor students than that 
we pauperise them by providing freest 11 dentships ? It is im¬ 
possible to exaggerate the harm we do to India's youth by fill¬ 
ing their minds with the false notion that it is ungentlemaaly 
to labour with one's hands and feet for one's livelihood or 
schooling. The harm done is both moral and material, indeed 
much more moral than materia!, A free scholaship lies and 
should lie like a, load upon a cpnscientious lad's mind through¬ 
out his whole life. No one likes, to be reminded in after-life 
that he had to depend upon charity for his education. Coatrari- 
ly whure is the person who will not recall with pride thoso 
days if he had the good fortune to have had them when he 
worked in a carpentry-shop or the like for the sake of educating 
himself mind, body and soul? 
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Augustj 1^28 
INDIAN SHIPPING 

The cnigic history of the ruin of the national village indas* 
tiy of cotton tnaniifacture in India ia also the history of the 
ruin of Indian shipping, The rise of Lancashire on the ruin of 
the chief industry of India almost required the destniction of 
Indian shipping. 

It will he remembered that in 1923 the Indian Mercantile 
Marioe Committee was appointed in order to explore among 
other things the means of encouraging indigenous shipping 
* by a system of bounties, subsidies etc.' Its timid and over¬ 
cautious recommendations provide for the reservation of the 
coastal traffic for Indian shipping. Sjt, Sarabhai Haji now 
seeks through two bills to secure legislative effect for the 
recommendations of the Committee, One bill anns at the 
abrogation of unhealthy monopoHes and the other aims in five 
years at the passing of all the tonnage of the coastal traffic into 
the hands predominantly of Indians, Both the bills are neces¬ 
sary and both should pass without delay or difficulty, i am 
an out-and-out protectionist. I hold that every country, 
especially a poor country like India, has everi^ right and is 
indeed bound to protect its interest, when it is threatened, 
by all lawful protective measures and to 'regain to such 
measures what has been wrongfully taken away from it, 
I have my doubts about anything substantial being done under 
the existing system through legislative effort. But I take up 
the same position that I have always maintaiDed riigardmg 
organised industries such as mills. I should welcome and 
support all action that would protect them against foreign 
aggression or free them from foreign competition especially 
when the latter is grossly unfair as it is in the case of foreign 
shipping and foreign piecegoods- I therefore wish Sjt. Sara- 
bhai Haji every success in his very moderate effort. He might 
quite justly have gone further than he has. 




K . G. 
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KHADI IN CENTRAL INDIA 
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The nofi-political aspect of the A!!-India Spinners' Asso¬ 
ciation has gone a great way in popularising Khadi and Khadi 
work in the States of Rajpntana. Individual effort in the 
direction lias been there ever since 1921^ but it had not iK^rne 
fruit, for want of technical knowledge and organisation. 

But the establishment of the Spinners* Association in 1926 
encouraged me to make a start again with Khadi hawking in 
Malwa. I wanted Sbeth Jamnalaiji to tour some of the favour¬ 
able tracts, but as he was not availablCj I contented myself 
with hawking Khadi in Indore and Gwalior. I was fortunate 
in having a fine response, some of the State officials having 
purchased Khadi, The Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Kibe, 
is a more or less habitual Khadi wearer. The Prime Minister 
and the President of the Council even encouraged me to open a 
Khadi centre in the State, which however could not be done for 
want of workers, But a Khadi bhandarcould be opened thanks 
to the efforts of Sjt Babubbaiya Date, It had a monthly sale of 
Rs, too, without any effort on our part. 

The Regency Council in Gwalior also sent me encouraging 
letters, inviting Jamualalji to confer with the Minister f >r 
Industry and Conrimerce as to the organisation of Khadi centres 
in the State, Unfortunately Sheth jamnalalji has not yet been 
able to make time to go to Gwalior, 

My hawking in Ujjain has resulted in the opening of a 
Khadi store there under the supervision of Sjt, Pastake. It 
has a steady monthly sale of Rs, 100 and we are now thinking 
of extending it> 

In 1927 as a result of the efforts of Sjt, Pustake,lhe Gwalior 
Council resolved to appoint a commiasion to report on the 
possibility of inlrGducing subsidiary cottage industries amongst 
the agriculturists of the State, The commissian has toured 
various parts of the State and collected evidence, and its 
labours are not yet finished, I had the honour to be e?;amined 
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tommissiou on behalf of the Rajasthan Charkha Sangna, 
the course of my evidence I stated that there was no 
subsidiary occupation for the agnculturtst save carding and 
spinning, and suggested that in those parts of the State where 
there were two iiLirvests the voluntary spinning system should 
be introduced, and where there was only one harvest and the 
agriculturist had considerable spare time at his disposal a 
regular production centre should be opened. The commission 
visited the Satyagraha Ashram and conferred with Gandhiji 
and Sjt. Shankarlal Banker. Gatidhiji suggested three cottage 
indiistries, vijSu spinning, cattle-breeding and dairying. The 
first of the three could be organised by the agriculturist himself 
with the encouragement and help of the State, but the other 
two could be done only by the State, 

The suggestion, so far as I can say, appealed to the coni- 
mission whose report is now awaited with anxious interest. 
The late Maharaja of Gwalior has himself borne testimony to 
the fact that for at least four months in the year the agricul¬ 
turist has no work, and no one who has given evidence before 
the commission has yet been able to suggest a better subsidiary 
occupation than spinning. 

The Gwalior friends were so much interested in Khadl 
that they expressed a desire to have a Kliadi exhibition at the 
time of the All Maharashtra Literary Conference. The exhibi¬ 
tion was a great success, the students of the Satyagraha Ashram 
having gone there to demonstrate the various processes. The 
number of visitors every day exceeded 500 and the total sale 
exceeded Rs, 4,000. Tlie sardars and the State officials, and 
even Her Highness the Maharaiii extended their sympathy to 
Khadi. The Dowager Maharani honoured the exhibition by 
her visit and the VHce-President of the Council and the Minis¬ 
ters for Commerce and Industry and for Finance also visited 
the exhibition and gave their active support by purchasing 
Khadi Much of the credit for this success is due to the Chief 
Medical Officer of the State, Major Phatak, andSardar Saheb 
Angre. who is anxious to make his whole jagir self-sufficient in 
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by doth. He has also decided to grant a scholarship i 
who is being sent to learn all the processes of IChadi 
manufacture. 

Another eocouraging feature is the Introduction of takli 
spinning in several boys" and girls^ schools of the Gwalior 
State. About 8do students in Malwa are spinning oo the iakli^ 
and the head*masters of the schools are evincing a keen interest. 
Better results can be achieved if the Education Department 
appoints a specially trained teacher tosu|>ervise the teaching 
of carding and the adoption of a uniform type of tMii in every 
schviol. 

Gwalior and Indorf; are the two biggest states in Central 
India. Gwalior is now leading and Indore too we hope wHll 
not tag behind; and both completely organised will set aa 
example to the rest of the states in Central India. 

HARIBHAD CPADHYAY 

(Condensed from the original in Hindi IVaihyjiVim of 

May 10, 1928. by M. D.) 



i6th August, 1928 
THE NEHRU REPORT 
Bv M. K. Gandbi 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and his colleagues deserve the highest 
congratulations for the ver^^ able and practically unanimous 
report they have been able to bring out on the question that 
has vexed all parties for the past long months. The report is 
well got up, accessible in book form and printed in bold type. 
No public man cao afford to be without ft. It is signed by 
Pandit Motilal NehrUi Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Sjt, M, S. AneVp Sirdar Mangal Singh, M, Shiiaib Qureshi, Sjt, 
Subhash Chandra Bose and Sjt, G. R, Prjtdhan. About M, 
Shuaib Qureshi's signature however there is the following note 
nt the end of the report: 

** Mr, Shuaib Qureshi was unfortunately unable to be 
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y'Jjiresent at the last meeting of the Committee whei 
^^raft report was considered- The draft however was sent 
to iiim and he has informed 12s that in regard to the 
xecom mend aliens contained in Chapter III he is of opinion 
that one third seats in the Centra! Legislatures should be 
reserved for Muslims/^ B'utther, he says, ' I agree “with the 
resolution adopted at the informal conferencs of July 7th 
but do not subscribe to all the figures and arguments pro- 
■duced in its support/' 

The report covers 133 pages, appendices 19 pages. The 
Teport is divided into ten chapters, of which four deal with the 
-communal aspect, reservation of seats, redistribution of provin¬ 
ces and Indian States- The seventh chapter contains the final 
recommendations of the Committee. I must not attempt to 
sumtnarise the report, if only because it has come into rry hands 
at the moment of sending the last article for Young India. I 
have not even the time to study the report in full beyond hav¬ 
ing a cursory glance through it. But the great merit of it is 
that All Parties Conference Committee has at last been able to 


produce a unanimous report hearing weighty representative 
signatures. In the matter of the constitution the main thing 
^vas not to present perfect recommendations but to secure 
unanimity for the recommendations that might in the circum¬ 
stances be considered the best possible. And if the practical 
■unauiTnity arrived at after strenuous labours by the Com¬ 
mittee is sealed by the Conference about to meet at Lucknow, 
a treinendoub step will have been taken in the direction of 
constitutional Swaraj as distinguished from what might be 
termed organic Swaraj. For if the country arrives at a work¬ 
able unanimity about the questions that have been agitating it 
for years, the next thing would be to work for the acceptance 
of our demands. And we have arrived at such a step in tho 
country's history in our evolution that if we can assure real 
unanimity about any reasonable proposal, there should be no 
diOicultyin securing acceptance. 1 hope therefore the Con- 
fereuce will meet at Lucknow with a fixed determination to see 
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ti^^g tnrougb and that the members who will be there mir 
in a critical examination of the report with a view 
to tear it to pieces but with the determination of arriving at a> 
proper settlement. And if they will approach the report in that 
spirit they will endorse the recommendations, except for valid 
reasons which would appeal to any sane persons. In thus 
corainending this report to the public, I tender my congratula¬ 
tions to Pandit Motilal Nehru without whose effort there would 
have been no Committee, there would have been no unanimity 
and there would have been no report. 


f6lA August, 1928 
OUR GAOLS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

In spite of my two years in Indian gaols, I see that others 
who have been in them for much shorter periods than I have 
more knowledge of their working than I. The Satyagrahi 
prist ners who were recently discharged tell me of the many 
hardships which can be avoided if there is some ronsideratidn 
shown to the prisoners as human beings. The experiences of 
a Satyagrahi prisoner in the Snrat gaol are that the prisoners 
are all cooped up in a small iJl-ventilated and ill-lighted room, 
the food served is hardly digestible and not much facility 
given to the prisoners for keeping themselves clean. 

The prisoners at the Sabarmati Central Prison give me 
more details. The flour issued is gritty, the aa/ is pebbly and 
often contains animal dirt. The Satyagrahis were inclined to 
excuse the gaol authorities for this defect saying it was the 
fault of the prisoners who had to do the cleaning and the grind¬ 
ing. I am unable to adopt the view. I feel that the authori¬ 
ties are bound to attend to the cleaning of foodstuff either by 
having it done outside or by effective supervision. It is futile 
to expect the prisoners especially in the way they are kept to 
do this or anything well or conscientiously. Instead of taking 
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jost important work of cooking through them, it wout_ 

- better aod more economical to have the cooking and the pre¬ 
paratory work done through reliable agency and take from the 
prisoners other tasks of a more remunerative nature and in¬ 
volving no danger to health. 

Nor was clean food indifferently cooked the whole of the 
complaint on this head. A kind of dry ferniental stinking 
cabbage was rationed as green vegetable. From what the 
friends described I could gather that this cabbage was a kind 
of human silage copied from cattle silage, cabbage being re¬ 
vitalised by subjecting it to high fermentation. If the informa¬ 
tion given to me is correct, lean only say that the prison 
authorities are playing with prisoners’ lives entrusted to their 
care. 

Among the prisoners discharged were three in a weak 
condition ;-one a student who had completed his full term was 
discharged in a precarious condition. His condition was so far 
gone that in spite of ail the loving attention being bestowed 
upon him by the Mahavidyalaya professors and students and 
skilled medical assistance he is not yet out of danger. I was 
informed that for several days in spite of his fever he was kept 
on coarse jm’tiri bread for a time. I should not at all wonder if 
this indigestible bread caused intestinal inflammation, 

I shall be glad to publish any explanation that the authori¬ 
ties may have to give in regard to these allegations. 

I know that conditions being as they are prisoners may 
not expect the comforts of home life. I know too that Satya- 
grahis may not grumble at their lot which in a way is of their 
own seeking. Nevertheless even a Satyagrahi whether he com¬ 
plains or not should receive human treatment and should get 
food that is suited to his constitution and that is, above all else, 
clean and cleanly prepared. 



ALL EYES ON LUCKNOW 

23rd August, ipsS 
AIL EYES ON LUCKNOW 
By NL K, Gandhi 

The Nehru Committee report has rightly attracted univer^ 
sal attention r All the leading Indians who have spoken upon 
it have blessed it- The critics have been obliged to write about 
it with marked restraint and often involuntary admiration. Jt 
has set every one thinking. 

AU eyes are naturally therefore centred on LucknOw 
where Dr. Ausari has invited the All Parties Conference to 
meet* A report that has compelled such attention is bound to 
draw a large and representative gathering- 

What will the Conference do ? It will be easy enovigh to 
render the proceeding of the Conference nugatory and reduce to 
nothingness the labours of the Nehru Committee- Musalmans 
-may destroy the great edi^ce built by patient effort on the 
,ground that they have not got ail they wanted Hindus may 
vow never to yield an inch and thus make an advance impos¬ 
sible. Political theorists tnay pick big holes in therepott. But 
they will all be wrong if they approach the report from their 
individual stand-points. We shall not easily get agsin aDy~ 
thing so good as the report bearing the representative signa¬ 
tures it does. 

Let aO therefore approach the report from only one stand¬ 
point e.i the nationaL There is room enough under the 
constitution devised by the Committee for alt to rise to their 
full height Every legitimate interest has its protection guaran¬ 
teed if it has enough vitality in itself for expansion* The 
franchise is the broadest possible. 

Of course the impatient extremist will be dissatisfied. Let 
him know that the report represents the largest common mea¬ 
sure possible for parties often representing opposite views. It 
will be anti-national to resist to the breaking point what is 
offered by this representative report. 

Apart however from the standpoint of expediency, 1 ven- 
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to suggest that the report satisfies all reasonable ai 
'^tfons ari<i is quite capable of standbg on its own iutrinsic 
merits. All therefore that is needed to put the finishing touch 
to the work of the Nehru Committee is a little forbearance, a 
little mutual respect, a little mutual trust, a little give and take 
and much co cafideoce not in our little selves but in the great 
nation of which each one of us is but a bumble member* 


23rd August^ 

HINDr-HINBUSTANl 
By M . K, 

That Sir T Vijayaraghavachari should deliver a public 
lecture at the Hindu High School in Triplicane, Madras, on the 
‘ place of Hindi in Indian Education * is a sign of the times and 
proof of the efficacy of the work done by the Hindi Pracbar 
Office in Madras which has carried on Hindi propaganda for 
the last seven years. The lecturer had no difficulty in showing 
tnat the fact that of the 300 miltion people of India 120 millions 
spoke Hindi and 80 millions more understood it and that Hindi 
was the third most widely spoken language in the world ' was 
by itself a strong reason for everyone learning Hindi/ The 
learned speaker rightly thought that " six months would be a 
sufficient period for learning the language well/ He contended 
that the place of Hindi in Indian Education must be com¬ 
pulsory. It ought to be a compulsory language in school, 
epUrge attd university/ He concluded t We are all eagerly 
looking forward to the day when we shall all be Indians first 
and Madrasis or Bengalis next. That day will be hastened if 
Madrasis, who are the worst offenders in this respect, begin to 
learn Hindi in larger numbers/' The people of the South have 
every facility afforded to them through the Hindi Prachar 
Office of learning Hindi. Surely, if we have real love of India, 
as we have of out respective provinces, we would all learn 
Hindi without delay and avoid the humiliating spectncie of 
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on oar proceedings in tlie popular assembly i; e., 
^^^AUiipdia Congress Committee piedotuinantly, if not jrjften 
wholly, in Engitsh, Let me repeat i once more what I have 
often said that I do not contemplate the suppression of provia" 
trial languages by Hindi but addition of Hindi to the former so 
as to enable provinces to establish a living contact with one 
another. This must result also in enriching both the provincial 
languages and Hindi. 


33rd August, ig2S 
A WAGE INVESTIGATION 

Much has been said about the little return that spinning 
gives. Little, no doubt it is. Its place in rural life is not by 
itself, bur along with vserk in field and home. It is just the 'little' 
addition that is badly needed to make decent life possible for 
the humble and bome-loving folk, such as the vast population 
of India ate. If one is not satisfied with this 'little,' tlie alter¬ 
native is to abandon home and field. Therefore to give up 
this 'little' is to give up much, perhaps alL For, too often, is 
the whole soul lost when man or woman leaves the village 
home and goes to town or city slum, or to the tea or rubber 
garden abroad. 

But it is worth while to know what exactly is the actual 
proportion, and the results may be an eye-opener to many. 
There is a Railway station of. growing importance in the South 
Indian Railway line in Salenj district, named Sankagiri. It 
one of the big/>i73 export stations, and the Railway Company 
is adding extensive buildings to the station. I asked about 
wages paid, and learnt that for fnll-timt; adult labour, the men 
get four annnas each, and the women two annas. It is sum- 
mer now and the days are long and the full daylight is saved 
by the gang-drivers. The coolies leave their hamlets at not 
laterl than half past five in the morning, gulping their drink of 
cold porridge before that. They work hard the whole day with 
an interval for the midday meal. The sun hangs 011 long fo 
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"^e;>tening and the people are let off only near seven o’craA? 
tfnta when there is bright daylight. They reach home about 
half-an-hour later. Thus their working day is really fourteen 
hours counting the interva' and the time taken to and from the 
place of work. For 12 good solid hours they certainly work 
and an adult woman is paid 2 Annas for this at a Railway 
centre. 

Twelve miles from this place we have a spinning centre, 
where women spin 13 to 14 counts of yarn at 300 yards pet 
hour. Allowing sufficient time for carding and preparing 
slivers, and taking only five days a week for spinning, at the 
rate of the working hours shown above, a woman could spin 
20,000 yards iti a week and earn eleven annas wages at the 
rate at which we pay for 12 to 14 counts. This may be com¬ 
pared with fourteen annas which she might earn if she joined 
the contractor's gang at the building works. Thus a woman 
earns no more than 21% extra by hiring herself out for outside 
day labour, i.e , the charkha at home can give her more than 
three fourths of what can be earned as a coolie, if we take the 
working'hours demanded in the latter case. And this is where 
big works have been started by a big Railway administration. 


C. R. 


2yd August, 192& 
THE FUTURE OF KHADI 
BY C. R. 


Every one that sleeps under the stars in the open wakes 

up at a particular hour long before dawn and then he hears the 
lowing of the cattle and a slight disturbance among the birds 
nestling in the trees. Some one has said that this is probably 
due to a periodic and universal influence of the stars. ^ One 
night, as I thus woke up and lay in my bed, drinking in the 

serene beauty of the spangled sky, the still small voice within 
me began to have a talk. 




THE FU^njRE OF EHADI 

^ have lived and bustled all these years/' said tfle 
bfce, '' Your time is well nigh up* What have you achie* 
ved?” 

I was lost for a while in thought* '‘ It is a sad confession 
but I have to admit that I have done but little, with all the 
talents God gave me and the time I have had: Why^ I have 
not even arraGged my affairs as I should/' 

No^ no,” said the Voice* “ That is not what I am want¬ 
ing to know, What have you done by way of making the 
world a better place for men and .women'?'' 

said Ego which nbw got ready for discussion, 
** There is something to my credit here* I have helped the 
revival of a lost mdiistry in these villages- Thousands of spin¬ 
ning wheels are now alive and humming. The women in 
almost ali the cottages are spiuning and they earn a few copper 
pieces every week, where before they were without work^ and 
these extra copper pieces hdp the half*starved familti^s txy get 
a few more mouthfuls of food. It is a permanent good 'have 
helped to bring about* which must he remembered after I pass 
away.” 

“ Ahsaid the small voice, "'Are you sure of that? 
You talk of permanent good* After you and others who are 
working here for Khadi cease to do so, who will keep it up 

“ I expect/' said Ego, “{newsmen will join the ranks of 
Khadi service and keep the work going* The cause is great 
and g:xjd, and there is humanity enough among men ” 

‘*I>o you think/' asked the Voice, “that the Alhindta 
Spinners* Association will b« * permanent iostitution ever 
■furnishing capital and managing tlie business ?" 

“ I rather thick so," said Ego* 

“ No,” said the Voice,, “ That can't be. That is not bow 
Khadi can become a permanent industry of the land. The 
*.\sBociatioii's part in the work must be only, preliminary and 
can't go on for ever: its hope must be that the people in gene¬ 
ral wiU give up other cloth and take to Khadt so that every¬ 
where weavers mil ask for handspun, and peasant families 
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:BV^3^wh?re will spin, as they now keep 
"l&rd ^hi\ There is no Association for 


cows and sel 
the production and 



distribution of ght^ though lard at Cocogem may be better 
organised md cheaper and even cleaner, made odourless and 
packed in attractive cases. 

“Yon say that unless the people make Khadi their own 
interest, aU our association-work may arae to a standstill some 
timt; f “ asked Ego. 

** Yes, I fear so/* answered the Voice, ** All your work in 
producing 24 lakhs worth of handspun cloth every year sod 
running depots to dispose of it will come to nothing, unless one 
day the people, through the traders and the weavers, make it 
their own interest* You are now hut like a foreign mission 
among the people.” 

I sank in thought: and Voice and Ego merged and became 
as one, as it happens wherever the latter is humbled. The 
silent stars seemed to confirm the littleness of human en¬ 
deavour. 

Everything depends on the soul of the people. Will they 
look on the ptKir spinners with the eyes of brothers and sisters, 
and see the beauty, the patrintisrn, the humanity* and the 
urgency of Khadi, and make it their own business ? Otherwise 
the life of Khadi will be, as the Lancashire and our own mills 
people like to think, only as long as Gandhis frail Ufe. Up, 
lay dear people ! It is in your hands to make the good work 
a reality. Cast your eyes on your starving brothers and sisters, 
whom civilisation keeps far away from you, even so as to let 
you forget them altogethcr,'^though you cannot live a single 
day without their toil and sweat. Give them honest work, 
such as they can do and you can give, and this is Khadi, 
Patriotism consists not in building castles in the air based on 
mere love of power but in remeinbering the life of your people, 
their ioys and their sorrows while you axe going through your 
dajhr routine of eating, dressing and enjoying family life. Then 
will there be harmony of life In our country, and happiness and 
freedom. Do not think that the work of the Spinners* Assocta- 



BRAHMO SAUkJ AND HINDUISM 

Ukf that of some foreig:n proselytising misaioh, 
itiiis't make it yo!ir own deepest concern and place it ori t he 
solid foundation of a whole people's daily life* 



BRAHMO SAMAJ'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
HINDUISM 

[Speaking on the 20th August at the Ahmedabad 
Pratthana Samaj on the occasion of the celebration of the 
centenary of the foundation of the Brahmo Samaj, Gaiidhiji 
delivered an address of tt^hich the followirg is a condensed 
translation. M* D,] 

I do not think I am at all fitted to say anything on this 
great occasion, but I consented to come because of the great 
esteem in which I held the late Ramanbhai and because I could 
not resist Sbrimati Vidyagauri. 1 am unfit to say anything 
today for many reasons. 1 have read nothing of or about Raja 
Ram Mohan Rai, What I know about him h based on wdvat 
I have heard from his admirers* I do not claim to have stodit'd 
the history of the Brahmo Samaj either. I made a desperate 
effort to read something tod ay, something from a brochure on 
Ram Mohan Rai that we have in bur library, but I could not 
find a moment for it^ J therefore contented myself with the 
prayer that God might give me the right word to acquit myself 
of the task. 

Although, then, I cannot claim to have studied the hisLoiy 
df the Brahma Sama j, I do claim to have a close connection 
with the members of the Brahmo Samaj extending over several 
years. It dates as far back as 1896 when 1 first visited Calcuttai 
In 19011 came in contact with several eminenL members of the 
Brahmo Samnj through Gokhale and Dr, P. C* Ray, I used to 
visit occasionally the Samaj Mandir, and listen to the sermons 
of the late Prat a p Chandra Mozumdar, 1 also came in touch 
with the late Paadit Shivanath Shastri, 
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experiences were enough to cOiivmce me that \ 
Samaj has rendered a gre^it service to Hinduism,, and 
that it has rescued the educated ciasseisof India^ especially 
Betigalr from unbelief, I have always regarded it as a move¬ 
ment essenttally designed for the educated classes. Though 
religion in India sometimes takes the form of superstition, 
wooden foimalisni and hysterics, I cannot escape the conviction 
that a man cannot long remain an unbeliever in India* But 
the faith of the educated class in the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth gentury was in danger and it was Ram Moh^n Rai who 
came to their rescue. I have h^^rd that he had pome under 
the influence of Christian missionaries and Kaka Saheb told 
me that he had made a deep study of Persian and Arabic, 
There can be no question about his scholarship or about his 
catholicity- He made a deep study of Hinduism, especially the 
religion of the Vedas, and then allowed himself to be influenc¬ 
ed by the essentia! principles of Christianity and Islam. As a 
result he saw that there was for him hq escape from inaiigura- 
ting a^new movement to liberalise the existing Hinduism which 
had been overgrowti with superstitious weeds* SaciEfice of 
animals and social evils were flourishing in the name of 
Hinduism, How could the educated class tolerate it i It waa 
ppen to Ham Mohan Rai to rest content, with individual dis- 
aociatiqu fiom the evils. But iie was a reformer. He could 
not afford to hide his light undet a bushel, he gave public 
exprci^siou to his views; secured a following and founded the 
Brabmo Samaj in 1828. 

But it, would have latigiushed, bad not a man of great 
spiirkuai gifts like Maharshi Devenclranath Tagore joined it. 
It is for the future historian to estimate the Tagores' contribu¬ 
tion to the intellectual and spiritual life of Bengal, India, and 
even the worlds Ravindranath Tagore's contribution in ih^ 
direction has been stupendous- We cannot adeqLuateiy esti¬ 
mate it, even as men living in the valleys of the Himalayas 
cannot adequately visualise their siiblimity. And the Tagores- 
received tbeir iuspiratioa from the Brabmo Samaj, The 
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liberated Re a son > and left room enongh for F: 
was once a danger of the Brahroo Samaj severing its 
tie with Hinduism or the religion of the Vedas but the Maha-^ 
rshi's tapasya and knowledge rescued the Brahmo Saniaj from 
that catastrophe. It is due to him that the Satnaj reniained 
part of Hinduism. 

One may not measure the ,contribution of the Brahmo 
Samaj from the number of its adherents. The Brahinos are 
indeed very few but theit inflaeiice has been great and good. 
The service of the Brahmo Samai lies in its liberalising and 
rationalising Hinduism. It has always cultivated a toleration 
for other faiths and other movements, it has tried to keep the 
fountain source of religion pure and to hold o p the ideal of 
pure worship of the Supreme Being, 

Not tbat there is nothing for tne to criticise in the Samaj 
but this is not the occasion for it. My desire is to place before 
you whatever is best in the B rah mo Sanaa}, L-et this celebra¬ 
tion awaken the religious instinct in you. Xrue TeHgion is not 
narrow dogma. It is not external observance. It is faith in 
God, and living in the preseriCe Of God; it means .faith in a 
future life, in truth and uhimsa. There preva:ils today a sort of 
apathy towards these things of the spirit; Our tempies appear 
today to be meant only forThe simple and the ignorant. Few 
visit real temples of God, Let the educated class take ; up 
the wwk of reform in this direction. 

We have rightly honoured Vallabhbfaai over, the BardoH 
victory. But you may not know his greater victoiy, V’^aliabh- 
bhai reahs^ his Vullabha (God) in Bardotu He saw that 
nothing but faith in God could keep togothef the thoustndg 
of’ men and V'Oineii bound to their pledge. It ia through 
religion that he found his apb^oach to the hearts of those 
simple illiterate men and women* 

I am inundated with fetters from young men who write 
frasikly about thetr evil habits and about the void tiiat their 
unbelief has made in their lives. No mere medical advice caii 
bring them relief, I can oiily tell them that there is no way 
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of surrender to and trust in God and Hie graces 
Sir all utilise this occasion giving the living religion in 
lives the place it deserves. Has not Akbobhagat said, , 
Live as fou will, but so 
A s to realise God, 


SOth August, 1928 
EUROPE GOERS BEWARE 
By M, K. Gandhi 


Now that so many people have begun to go to Europe and 
the interest India and Indians has since the days of Non- 
co-operation grown, there is a growing demand on their time 00 
the part of European public bodies and political parties* Not 
one of tis was however prepared for what befell Babu Kajendra 
Prasad, Rajendra Babu went to London some pionths ago to 
fulfil an important legal engagementn Having finished his 
case he did a hit of travelling pn the Continent and among 
other things attended the War Resistors*Conference in Vienna. 
Pro mpted by a stranger, he accepted another engagement in 
the neighbourhood* There, was some days ago in the B&mbay 
Ghmnck a cable to the effect, that a meeting at which Babu 
Rajendra Prasad was speakiog on peace was broken up by 
Fascists and that he was Beriously assaulted* In the absence 
of any cable from Rajendra Babu, I refused to believe in the 
assault* The same day that I saw the press cable, I had a 
cable from Rajendra Babu asking for a message for the Youth 
Conference in Holland* This removed all suspicion about 
the assault; but by the last mail I received a letter from 
Austriaa friends, a professor and hh wife, containiog a graphic 
description and confirmation . of the assault reported in the 
press, I reproduce below the relevant portion of the letter 
which moreover contains a warning iraportant for all who visit 
the Continent; 

Though very rejoiced at your letter of miLroduction: 
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RnjetidjB. Prasad I was ferriR^d by a ^>0&tscript < 

-whose name we had never heard before at the back- 

iside of your letter. Iti your kind letter there was no word 
about any meettag, but at the back, this 'Mr.’—wrote. 
Comrade Rajp Pr. will speak at the Steinfelder Sale, and 
requests you to meet him there.' I was very much asto¬ 
nished and terrified* For, tn the * Steinfelder Sale/ which 
is a beerhouse, there was on the same day a meeting of 
* International Women's league for Peace and Freedom/ 
3 [ did not know this league. This letter came linto our 
^hacds at 9 in the morning of the 1st August, and we tried 
^he whole forenoon to find out whether this meeting 
^guaranteed security, but we could not find in any directory 
or telephone-book any address or name of the members 
this league. So we went to the station to fetch brother 
Prasad, to take him with us to our home* Mr. Prasad did 
nor know the circunistances of this meeting and did not 
know enough of this Mr,—He agreed with this 
Mr.-^——to speak at the meeting in which were^oncentrated 
from the sutrouridings and the town the followers of war 
and violence in order to disturb this womtm^s meeting, 

< Not knowing anything——and myself went there with 

Mr* Prasad tu satisfy his obligation, Mr*-^was not 

at the meeting, no one was there of the women's Com¬ 
mittee, the halt was full of smoke, the tables full of 

'beerglasses, men were yelling-here was no one of 

fhat Committee though it was already quarter of an hour 
later. Going to the Women’s CommiUee table, we were 
-suddenly attacked even before the beginning of the meet¬ 
ing, and though guarding him with our own bodies* we 
•could not prevent brother Prasad from being injured* 
After our injuries We came to know : (l) that he was taken 
to be one ", the name of whom we had never heard, who 
had to speak at this meeting ; (2) that Mr*'^**^“was an an^ 
^rchisi and editor of an auarchistical newspaper! We are 
wery sorry at all this. Not only because of our wounds™ 
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fortunately my double q^uilted Kbaddar^ 
knot caaght ap many of the blows wkh \voodeti laths and 
chairs andgUsses, revertbelessi brother Frasad was slight¬ 
ly hurt on the head, on the forehead and upon one baud, 

and-- was injured with a chair-leg On the cheek under 

one eye. This small wound of-and a small WQund on 

the forehead of Mr. Prasad could be dangerous .for the 
eyes, perhaps also a' stab with a knife which I caught up 
witli my hand and which v.'ais soon healed* I do not know 
whence I had the strength to hold up so many blows in 
order to make a way out through perhaps a thousand imen 
beating us three, and insulting me because J was protec¬ 
ting the men, I had only one hand to hold up the blows, 
with the ether hand 1 held Mr. Prasad whom * * . - and 
myself had betwoen us^, * / . trying to save his Gandhi cap 
which was finally lost. Out hands and feet were covered 
with blue spots, and for two days I had a slight commotion 
iu the brain. AW were crying r ‘Slay him down,*'-^it was 
dreadful, . . • We have kept the good brother in our 
home and dressed his wounds. . On the next,day he felt 
well, and we travelled with him by railway one hour before 
leaving him. The next day we received a letter from, him 
reporting that he was feeling well, and that the doctor had 
examined his small wounds and, fortunately found these all 
right. Toda5‘ he h staying at Monsieur Romain Rolland's 
in Villeneuve, to whom I have w^dttea.an explaining letter, 
Now I begyqu to say, to all Indian brothers,, who are start¬ 
ing for Europe or staying there, not to ba implicated iu 
any strange movement. Your principles of Nan ^violence 
etc, are torn from their setting and imsused by political 
parties. The Indian brothers are too goad and too credul¬ 
ous; for instance we have heard ^ when one European 
says to an Indian brother, that he {the European) is a 
vegetarian* the Indian brother in hisgoodtxess^believes that 
this European is a follower of your pipncipiee in the w'hole, 
but such a Europe-au can be also an. AnacGhist etc- 1 



TORTURE OF BUIiLOCKS 

you to warn the ladian brothers against 
intercourse Wjth strange peoplew^" 

These friends deserve thewarmest thanks of the relatives 
and the numerous friends of Rajendra Babu for their bravely 
defending his person at peril to their own lives. The incident 
shows the essential identity of huosan nature and it shows that 
gentleness, self-sacrifice and generosity are the exclusive pos¬ 
session of no one race or religioti. 

, But it is the warning contained in the letter which is much, 
the most important part of it. There is no doubt that there is 
a desire on the part of all sorts of Continental parties to exploit 
for their own purposes Indian visitors, especially if they happen 
to hold a position in the public life of India, It is therefore a 
good thing to bear in mind the Shakespearian warning, Give 
thine ear to every one, thy voice to none/' There must be on 
the part of Indian visitors an estimable desire to advertise the 
Indian cause by speaking to European audiences. It is as well 
however to know that exemplary self-restraint in everything: 
will advertise the Indian cause much better than any amount 
of public speaking* Character is any day more eloquent than 
speech. 




30 ih Attgusi^ 

TORTURE OF BULLOCKS 
An English lady writes : 

I am much distressed and perplexed by the habitual' 
torture of bullocks by the inhabitants of this country, 
chiefly Hindus, who call themselves protectors of the cow t 
The sight of the dislocated mutilated tail joints of the over¬ 
burdened creatures toiling along roads is one never to be 
forgotten by a visitor to this country. The way the hands- 
of the drivers, made filthy by cruelty, grasp and twitch the 
v^ery backbone of the shriuking creatures at the tail socket^ 
when the tail itself is a broken twisted abomination, is at 
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giofi, 


T?hich bf ings’s^ianie on the Hindu religion, 

-do nothing through yoar paper Yeung India an behalf of 
these creatures^ as also on behalf of the tormented fowls 
carried by the legs head down for miles to their destruction? 
I enclose a picture of English oxen at work. The Indian 
has adopted the motor car for hltnselfi why not the harness 
for his bullocks ? ^ 

Whilst it is true that this fair visitor to India has indulged 
a hasty generalisation by accusing the inhabitants of India 
-of habitual torture of bullocks,—for it is not every inhabitantj 
not even every tenth man who ill uses bullocks,“-there is no 
•doubt that some drivers in the cities are guilty of the practice 
.referred to in the letter, and there is no doubt also that the 
passer-by goes his way totally oblivious of the torture and 
^liere is truth too in the statement about the inhuman carry^ 
itig of fowls. It is possible to say of us who talk about ahimsa 
’that we strain at a gnat and easily swallow a camel. We 
would be agitated if a rabid dog was shot, but we are 
indifferent, if not willing, witnesses to the cruelties such as are 
mentioned in the letter I have reproduced. We seem to 
think that we have fully carried out the doctrine of ahhma 
■so long as we do not actually kill. In my opinion this is 
.a travesty of ahimsa. Every act of injury to a living creature 
.and endorsement of such act by refraining from non-violent 
-effort wherever possible to prevent it is a breach of ahimsa* 
Here there is work for religious organtsations that would be 
faithful to their convictions to conduct a crusade against cruelties 
■to lower animals practised in the cities. The change from the 
yoke to the harness is undoubtedly desirable. 


joih Augustf 19^8 

A KHADDAR CLAD HIGH SCHOOL 
Dr. R B. Datta of Chittagong sends the following interest¬ 
ing report of a High School io which all boys and teachers 
Aave been using Khaddar for the last four years; 



EHADDAB CLAD HIGH SCHOOL 


^<^^burgapur High School (P, O. Bhacdvajhat, Chitt 
is in the district of Chittagong and is situated 40 
miles north of the town of the same name. Durgapur is a 
fairly la^e village with an area of about three square miles 
and a population of nearly 3-500 souls. The school was 
started on the 1 st of January, 190S and was a successful 
institution from the very beginning, In 1912 a Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Society was started in the village mainly 
through the efforts of the school teachers. This Society has 
now a working capital of Rs, 29,000 (entirely subscribed by 
the local people) and is one of the best managed rural 
Societies of Chittagong. 

“ About the year 1922 a Khadi producing organisation 
was started at Mahajanhat, about 7 miles from Durgajiur- 
A few months later Acharya PrafuUa Chandra with 
Satish Babu of Khadi Pratishthan came to see it. Boys 
Socked to hear the Acbaryadeva and caught their first ins¬ 
piration of Khaddar, A small but sincere group of boys 
began to use Khaddar and a small Khaddar store was start¬ 
ed to supply their needs. Nearly a year later (perhaps in 
1923) Gandhiji with a large number of follow'ers visited 
Mahajanhat Khadi Pratishthan and boys of Durgapur 
flocked to see and hear him. By this time the use of Kha¬ 
ddar had became almost universal amongst Durgapur 
schoolboys without any compulsion whatever—teachers- 
of course showing the way. 

"When the use of Khaddar became almost universal the 
Managing Committee stepped in to give the movement their 
official support. The use of Khaddar was made obligatory 
for students and teachers in the Managing Committee 
meeting of 14th July. 1924. It was orc^;^red that from iSth 
August, 1924 nothing but full Khaddar dress shall be 
allowed in the school. As all teachers and most of the 
boys had already taken to Khaddar, the order really affect¬ 
ed only a few boys. They also very soon adopted Khaddar 
and are wearing the same for the last four years. When 
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11 A.M. it is a real pleasiire to 
hundred boys trooping into school fully clad m Kaddar, 
^ Now after four years’ wearing of JChadi we dnd that it has 
done no boy (or bis parents) the slightest harm but has 
done much positive good. Parents now do apprtjciate that 
-the use of Kbaddar has been on the whole ecoaomical aud 
'has curtailed a good deal of unnecessary expense. It has 
inculcated amongst the boys a sense of plain living and 
patriotism. Villages surrounding Durgapur constitute the 
most important Khuddar pir^ducitig area in Bengal. There 
are branches of the Calcutta Khadi Pratishthan and 
•Comilla Abhoy Ashram in the village itself besides several 
other Khadi organisations whhin a radius of six miles. 

Agricultural activities of the school are also worth 
mentioning. A small expenmental farm was attached to 
rthe school in 1919. Most of the boys come from cultiva¬ 
tor families and therefore agriculture has been introduced 
in middle standards. It is also in contempiution to main¬ 
tain a Goshala and a small workshop, but finandal strin- 
,^eacy stands in the way, U'he school is already under a 
bea%^y debt incurred for acquiring necessary lands for agri¬ 
cultural demonstration farms. 

** Thetfe are thonsancis of high schools all over India, 
’’What has been possible at Durgapur is surely possible 
I in many other privately managed schools,'* 

M. K. G, 


Soth Augusts igzH 

THE MORAL SIDE OF CITY MILK SUPPLY 

Much has been said about the milk supply of Indian cities 
from the economic, sanitary and social point of view, but the 
moral side has been entirely neglected. 

The milk trade is in the hands of ignorant and poverty- 
stricken city who have ao conseteu Cions scriiples about 
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do. The only aito before them is to get as 
ndtiey as possible. 

Nature has created milk in the udders of cows for their 
young ones and it is through human efforts that the milk flow 
has increased to such an extent that he can get surplus milk for 
.his own use, but what do we find in the ordinary cow-stable? 
Mothers with half starved calves or whose calves have been 
killed by long starvation, so as to get as much milk as possible. 
To produce a good quantity of milk requires special energy on 
the pait of the cow and this should be furnished in the form of 
■extra rich food, but the poor animal gets barely enough to keep 
body and soul together. The maltreatment and the abnormal 
ways of life the animal has to lead indicate how wrong it is to 
use this milk. There is always a cry amongst the farmers work¬ 
ing round about big cities that the govals use the field crop of 
the poor farmer or some times cut away his crop for animal 
feeding. This is one of the reasons why ordinary farming is 
being given up gradually. The city people do not know that 
the milk they take is thus tainted with crime. 

Does thereally benefit in the end? Probably not. 
The bulk of his income is snatched from him by the Ghanchi 
and the city milk dealer who is both money-leader and middle¬ 
man and squeezes the last drop of blood from the goval. The 
■Ghanchi manipulates the milk in more ways than one and the 
thing that reaches the customer is generally a dirty unwhole¬ 
some, watery milk-like substance. 

Could this state of things be remedied and how? Let every 
consumer make it a point to get his supply only from an honest 
source. The extra cost will be more than balanced by the 
purity of milk. But the honest source has to be Created. The 
rich people of the cities should band together and count no 
cost too great to get expert advice and open one or more 
dairies where the rich and the poor can get purt milk on equal 
terms even as all get postage stamps bo the same terms irres¬ 
pective of their status. With a little philanthropy the problem 
is not beyond solution. The city people owe it to the babies. If 
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else, that there is an abundant supply of good and 
available for every baby in their cities. 

Y. M, Farnerkar 


6ih Sepiembert I92S 
HELP UTKAL 
By M, K, Gandhi 

S}t. Niranjan Patoaik who represents, the AlUndia Spin¬ 
ners' A ssociation In Utkal writes a letter from which I take the 
following: 

*‘Fot some months past the seiiing work of the Utkal 
Branch of the AlMndia Spinners' Association has not been 
quite satisfactory. Production work is going on quite welL 
the present rate of production being about Rs. 4*000 a 
month. At you r suggestion we have started two new cen¬ 
tres in the more distressed areas,—at Aul iu Cuttack 
district and Tihidi in the Balasore district,—these two 
centres have now on their rolls nearly JOO spinners and 
their yarn production up to date has come to nearly 9 
mauods (l maund^82 lbs.) most of which is I2s to 15^ 
and some even 203 , The sales, however, are low. Last 
year we sold on an average Rs. 2,741 per month,' during the 
current year though we sold nearly Rs. 20,000 worth a few 
weeks before and during your visit to the province, there 
was a fall subsequent to that. That is, though the current 
year's average monthly sale would be nearly Rs. 3,500^ 

. the sale during the last few months went down even below 
Rs. 2*000 per month. The result is that our Khadi stock 
is now nearly Ks, 40*0tX). Last year our gross profit was 
10.3 per, cent, and our prices this year also are fixed on 
that basis* I take a typical variety of production and show- 
below what relation the cost of production bears to sale 
price: 
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‘‘Shirting piece lo yds* x 45 Inchtfs: This weighs 4 lbs* 
28 tolas and contains about 26 threads per inch of 8s 


and 93^ 

I* Cost of cotton 5 lbs. 

Rs* 2—8—0 

2. Spinning wages (allowing reduction of 

2^5 tolas per lb*} 

1^:4--0) 

5, Weaving wages @ 5 as- per yd. 

„ 2-—0—6 

4. Washing 

t, 0—3—0 

5. Freights, from spinning centre up to 
sale depot (last year’s basis) 

ff 0—4—8 

Pr i m a ry cost of prod uctio u 

Rs. 6— 4—2 

Sale price Re* 9 per yjd. 

„ 6-xi~6 


Difibrence O —7—4 

‘This hardly allows an anna in the rupee foe establish¬ 
ment charges pf production centre, sale or for snperv'isioa. 
During your last visit to Utka! you asked us not to %vorry 
over the question of sales but to put our energies solely m. 
production work- I have requested the Secretari^ of the 
AlLlndia Spinners’ Association to help us to sell our 
stock* If you consider that the mattet might usefully be 
nieotioned in the columns of Ymng india kindly help us*’- 
Having faith in Khadi and faith in the people I did tell 
Niranjan Babn during my Utkal tour last year that he should 
concentrate on production* it was not possible to see those 
blank eyes of skeletons and stand still when one had work lor 
them* The reader will be surprised to learn that Utkal Kbadi 
is not cheaper than IChadl from the other provinces except 
perhaps Guiarau The reason is that the people being more 
helpless than elsewhere, every new ititrodiiction carries more 
cost than it would in ordinary icircunistances. The tendency 
however is to bring down the prices as efficiency and produc¬ 
tion grow* Meanwhile appeal must be made to the philan^ 
thropy and patriotism of the people to take up this IChadi and 
thus help the paupers of Orissa* The analysis of cost given 
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ietttir shows ibat the bulk of the money goes direcHy 
iuto the pockets of the poor people. Only Rs. 0*;-4 out of 
Rs. 6'11-6 go towards part payment of overhead charges which 
too after all pay the middle class workers who man the Khadi 
service. Thus in Khadi production there is no overlapping, 
it means pure addition be it ever so slight to the wealth of the 
country and a fresh avenue of honourable employment for 
honest middle class young men without the necessity of their 
having to pass through English schools and produce at least 
matriculation certificates if not higher. There are two ways of 
helping to clear the surplus stock, either by buying the Khadi 
for personal use or by paying a bounty towards reduction of 
the price of the Khadi so that it could be said at cheaper rates 
to poor local people. I hope those who understand the condi* 
tion oi Orissa and appreciate the value of Khadi in national 

economics will adopt one of the two courses suggested by me, 

Theaddressof the head office of the Utkal Branch of the 
A11-1 ik1\3 Spinners’ Association is Swaraj Ashram, Berhampur, 
B.N.Ry. 


(jih Septenibev, J928 
after LUCKNOW 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The most brilliant victory achieved at Lucknow following 
as it does closely on the heels of Bardoli makes a happy con¬ 
junction of events. Pandit Motilalji is today the proudest man 
in India and has everj' reason to be so. But even he could 
have done nothing if every one had not conspired to make the 
proceedings a success, ft would have been easy for the Hindus 
or the Masalinansto block the way. I he Sikhs could have 
done likewise. But no one bad the heart to destroy the patietit 
labc urs of the Nehru Committee. Little wonder that Pandit 
Malaviyaji the irrepressible optimist said that Swaraj would he 
attained in 1950. 
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honours for the happy result must however be shared 
-A'ith Pandit Nehru by Dr. Ansari, His invisible help was 
much greater than his visible and tactful guidance of the pro*’ 
ceedings at Lucknow. He was ever at the beck and call of the 
Nehru Committee. He used all his unrivalled influence with the 
Musalmaes in disarming their opposition. Hindus could not 
resist his transparent honesty and equally transparent nationa'- 
iism. The Liberals led by Sh Tej Bahadur Sapru lent a w^eight 
to the Conference which it would otherwise have lacked, I 
join Dr, Besant in her wish that they would re-enter the 
National organisation. They need not lose their identity even 
as the Hindu and Musalman organisatioas do not lose theirs. 

The mention of the Liberals brings us to the future work, 
Tnere is still much diplomatic work to be done. But more 
than the diplomatic work is that of forging the sanction. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru truly observed that whether it was Dominion 
Status or Independence, a proper sanetton would be necessary 
if the national demand was to be enforced, Bardoli has shown 
the way, if the sanction has to be non-violent. The Congress 
creed has non-violence as its integral part. There is no deny¬ 
ing the fact that non-violence had receded in the background 
before Bardoli But even as the Nehru report has made a una¬ 
nimous demand possible, Bardoli has brought back the vanish¬ 
ing faith in non-violence* 

if then we are sure of the sanction, we need not worry 
whether Swaraj is otherw;se spelt Dominion Status or Inde¬ 
pendence. Dominion Status can easily become more than 
Independence if we have sanction to back it, Independ¬ 
ence can easily become a farce, if it lacks sanction* 
What is in a name if we have the reality ? A rose smells just 
as sweet whether you know it by that name or any other. Let 
us therefore make up our minds as to vphether it is to be non¬ 
violence or violence and let the rank and die work for the sanc- 
’»tion in real earnest even aB the diplomats must work at con- 
-stitution-making. 
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6th Sepiemter, 11^28 

AH IMS A IN EDUCATION 

[F'or some iitm past Gandhiji has baen faJIowtng the prac* 
tice of giving vfeekly talks to the students of the Gejarat Vidy a- 
pith. He used on these occasions to invite questions from 
students and teachers which he would answer. Before their 
interrogatories could be exhanstedt however, he had to take up 
the reading of Hind Swaraj wth tht;TB at their rec^uest. But as 
some of the questions received by him are of general interest 
he proposes £0 deal with them in the pages of Naifajivan. The 
substance of one is given below- M, D/i 

One of the questions put to me was as follows : 

The moment one begins to talk of ahimsa, a series of 
trifling questicms are mooted, e.g., whether it is permissible 
to kill dogs, tigers and wolves, snakes, lice, etc., arid whe¬ 
ther one may eat brip jals or potatoes. Or else the questio¬ 
ner engages in a disputation over the question of aiain* 
taining an army or of cffeiing armed resistance*.. Nobody 
seems to trouble to inquire how the principle of ahimso' 
should be worked out as part of education. Will you 
kindly shed some light on this quesuqn ? 

This is not a new problem* It has been discussed thread¬ 
bare In these columns off and on in one shape or another. But 
I know that 1 have not succeeded in making it absolutely clear 
to my readers* The task, I am afraid, is beyond niy capacity. 
But I should be thankful if I could succeed in contributing 
son^what to its solution. 

The introductory part of the question shows that questions 
betraying a narrow outlook are often put. By unnecessarily 
exercising ourselves over conundrums about the iusUftabiUty 
of man 's killing creatures and animals of a lower order, we 
often seem to forget our primary duties* Every one of us is- 
not faced every day with the question of killing obnoxious 
^ animals. Most of u$ have not developed courage and love 
enough to practise with regard to dangerous reptiles. 
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not destroy the vipers of itl-wiU and anger in our 
fomt blit we dare to raise futile discussions about the pro¬ 
priety of killing obnoxious creatures and we thus move in a 
vicious circle. We fail in the primary duty and lay the unction 
to oar souls that we are refraining from killing obnoxious life* 
One who desires to practise must for the time being 

forget all about snakes etc. Let him not worry if be cannot 
avoid killing thern» but try for all he is worth to overcome the 
anger and ill-will of men by his patient endeavour as a first 
step toward cultivating universal love. 

Abjure bririjals or potatoes by all means, if you wilb but 
do not for heaven's sake begin to feel yourself self-righteous or 
.hatter yourself that you are practising ahimsa on that account. 
The very idea is enough to make one blush, Ahimsa is not a 
mere matter of dietetics, it transcends it. What a man eats or 
drinks matters little, it is the self-denial, the self-restraint behind 
it that matters. By ail means practtse as much restraint in the 
choice of the articles of your diet as you like. The restraint 
■is commendable, even necessary, but it touches only the fringe 
of akimsa, A man may allow himself a wide latitude in the 
matter of diet and yet may be a personification of ahhnsa and 
compel our homage, if his heart overflows with love and melts 
at another's woe, and ha*-been purged of all passioes. On the 
•other hand a man always overscmpulous in diet is an titter 
stranger to ahimsa and a pitiful wretch, if he is a slave to 
•selflshness and passions and is hard of heart. 

Whether India should have an army or not, whether or not 
one may offer armed resistance to Government,^ these are 
momentous questions that we shall have to solve one day. The 
Congress has in its creed already furnished an answer to them 
in part. But important as these questions are, they do not 
much concern the man in the street, they do not touch the 
aspect of ahimsa with which an educationist or a student is 
concerned, Ahimsa in relation to the life of a student stands 
quite apart from these questions of high politics, Ahimsa to 
education must have an obvious bearing on the mutual rela- 
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ji5^ps^f the; students. Where the 'tt^hole atmosphere is rede 

pure fragrance of ahimsa, boys and girls study nig" 
together will live like brothers and sisters^ in freedom and yet 
in seif-imposed restraint; the students will be bound to the 
teachers in ties of filial love, mutual respect and mutual trust. 
This pure atmosphere will of itself be a continual object-lesson 
ill aJ^mnsa. The students brought up in such an atmosphere 
will always distinguish themselves by their charity and breadth 
of tiaw, and a special talent for service. Social evils will cease 
to present any difficulty to them, the very intensity af their 
love being enough to bum out those evils. For instance the 
very idea of child-marriage will appear repagnant to them. 
They will not even think of penalising the parents of brides by 
demanding dowries from them. And how dare they after marri¬ 
age regard their wives as.chattel or simply a means of gratify¬ 
ing their lust ? How will a young man brought up in such an 
environment of akitnsu ever think of fighting a brother of his 
own or a different faith ? At any rate no one will think of call¬ 
ing himself a votary of ahiiftsci and do all or any of these^ 
things. 

To sum up. Ahimsa is a weapon of matchless potency. It 
is the sumrfium bonuw of life. It is an attribute of the bravc^ 
in fact ills their all It does not come within reachi of the 
coward. It is no wooden or lifeless dognia^ but a living and a 
life-giving force* It is the special attribute of the souL That 
is why it has been described as the highest dharma (law). In 
the hands of the educationist therefore it ought to take tne 
form of the purest love ever fresh, an ever gushing spring of 
life expressing itsdfio every act. Dlwill cannot stand in its 
presence. The sun of ahimsa carries all the hosts of darkness 
such as hatred, anger and malice before himself. Ahimsa in 
education shines clear and far and can no more be hidden, even 
as the sun cannot be hidden by any means. One may be sure 
that when the Vidyapith is hiled with the atmosphere of this 
iihimsaf its students will no. more be troubled by puzzling 
contmdrums. (Trauslated from Nmajtvan} 


LIMITS OF SATYAGBAHA 

f4h S^pumbcft rgiS 

LIMITS OF SATYAGRAHA 
Bv M. K* Gandhi 

A correspoadent impatient to stop the niarriages of aged 
men with ^^oung girls writes: 

'‘This evil requires drastic remedies* Tweiity-five 
young men of character should form themselves into a 
band of Satyagrahis, proceed to the place of the marriage 
eight or ten days before the event nnd plead with botn ihe 
parties, with the heads of the caste organisation, and with 
nil concerned. They should parade the streets wlthsiTit" 
ahle placards condemning such marriages and produce aa 
atm^tphere of opposition to the proposed marriage. They 
should persuade the people of the towm or village to de¬ 
clare a peaceful boycott against the parties to the marriage,, 
and court arrest or whatever other punishment that comes 
to them. 

“ Thus the Satyagrahi band would stx>n become a 
power in the locality, and these marriages would be a thing 
of the past." 

The suggestion looks attractive, but I am afraid it cannot 
be of use on more than one occasion. Where lust and cupidity 
join hands the slaughter of the innocents becomes alnjost im¬ 
possible to avoid. xVs soon as lustful old candidates for 
brides and the greedy parents get scent of the invasion of the 
Satyagrahi band, they will evade the band by performing the 
wedding secretly, and they will find enough priests and wed¬ 
ding guests to help thorn in the ceremony. The readers of 
Navajiva^i may be aware of m incident that happened some 
time ago. The old man ia that case feigned contritioo, and 
successfully threw dust into the eyes of all by a hollow public 
apology. The reformers were delighted, but before they 
had finished congratulating themselves the old man managed 
to get secretly married. What happened in one case may 
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'^n /in many cases. We should therefore devise 
o grapple with the eviL I have an idea that it ma^ 
'easier to reach the greedy father of the bride than the slave of 
his lust. There is a great necessity for cultivating public 
opinion in the matter. The parents who readily sell away 
their girls, out of cupidity, shotild be sought out and pleaded 
with, and caste organisations should be persuaded to pass 
resolutions condemning such marriages. Evidently such re¬ 
forms cannut be carried out all at once by the same baud in 
large areas. Their field must needs be circumscribed. A 
Satyagrahi band in Cape Comorin will not be able to prevent 
a monstrous marriage in Kashmir. The reformers will have 
therefore to recognise their limitation* We may not attempt 
the impossible. 

Love and ahimsa are matchless in their effect. But in their 
play there is no fuss, show, noise or placards. They pre¬ 
suppose self-confidence which in its turn presupposes seif- 
purification. Men of stainless character and self-purification 
will easily inspire confidence and autoniaticaily purify the 
atmosphere around them. I have long believed that social 
reform is a tougher business than political reform. The 
atmosphere is ready for the latter, people are interested in it, 
and there is an impression abroad that it is possible without 
self-purification. On the other hand people have little interest 
in social reform, the result of agitation does not appear to 
be striking, and there is little room for congratulations and 
addresses. The social reformers will have therefore to plod on 
for some time, hold themselves in peace, and be satisfied with 
apparently small results. 

J may here throw out a practical suggestion. The most 
effective means of creating an atmosphere against the marria¬ 
ges of aged persons with young girls is to create public 
opinion against the actual marriage and to set in motion a 
peaceful social boycott against the aged bridegroom and the 
greedy father of the bride. 

If a successful boycott can be carried out even in rme 
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instance, parents will hesitate to sell their daughters ajid 
■CTO meti will hesitate to run after yonng brides. 

It will not bfc easy to wean lustful old men from their last. 
They may be therefore induced to marry old widows, if they 
must marry* In Europe old men easily out old widows. 
In conclusion, must be clear about our objective in 
opposing these marriages. It cannot be our object to wean 
old men from their lust; if it is %ve will have first to deal with 
lustful young men. But that is a tall order. Our objective 
can be only to save yoLtug girls from the clutches of lustful 
old men and the cupidity of their parents. The reformer must 
therefore address himself to carrying on a crusade against the 
sale of brides. It is the bride's parents who have to be reached. 
Let the Stayagrahi therefore chalk out the field of his activities, 
have a census of all girls of a marriageable age living in that 
area, let him get into touch with their parents, and awaken 
them to a sense of their duty towards their daughters. 

Let not the reformer go outside these limits if he wants to 
achieve success. The scheme proposed in the correspondent's 
letter easily transgresses these limits. 


(Translated from Navajivaji by M. D.) 


SL*ptmlin% r^zS 
OUR POVERTY 
By M. K. Gandhi 


It is to be hoped that the reader has followed the carefully 
and ably written articles of Prof C, N, Vakil which he recently 
contributed to this journal on the problem of India's poverty. 
Prof. Sam Higgin hot Lorn sent me a circular letter propounding 
the following four questions : 

L What are the tests of poverty-? 

II, Whether India is richer or poorer today than 25 years 
ago or a longer period ? 

III, Is poverty in India general or confined to particular 
groups ? 
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V, Causes and remedies. 
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As a layman I could but give my evidence on the questions- 
without carrying conviction to a critic. I therefore had the 
important and pertinent questions circulated among economist 
friends v?ith a request to answer thetti in some detail if they 
could make time for the purpose. Prof, Vakil promptly 
responded with the articles to which I have drawn attention. 
The series is rewily not concluded. When I came upon the 
last chapter dealing with the remedies, I observed that it ad- 


mi Ued of re-wr it i tig with a view to fuller and more accurate 
treatment. T am novv trying to induce Prof, Vakil to re-writfr 
the chapter if he can possibly find the time and has the In- 
clination» If he does send me anything the reader may expect 
a further instalment. Meanwhile lie may regard the series as 
concluded. 

The articles show clearly and I venture to think conclusive¬ 
ly that India is poorer today than 2 S years or a longer period 
ago and that the poverty is general md not confined to groups, 
Frol, Vakil has applied two tests for proving his pioposition. 
He has shown that though during the past 40 years our 
average iocome has increased in the ratio of r lo 2,74 (and he 
has accepted top figures in every case) the cost of living has 
increased in the ratio of 1 to 378, in other words we are poorer 
today to the extent of 2/7 than we were 40 years ago. He then 
examines the population figures and arrives at the same con¬ 
clusion by showing that whilst the population has iucreased the 
capacity for coping with the increase has not only not kept 
pace with the increase but has probably deteriorated. 

Prof, Vakil has enumerated the following six causes for 
this growing poverty : 

1, Not enough work for the vast mass of the agricultural 
Xiopulation during the off season, 

2, The sodal system which imposes the burden upon one 
person of supporting a large family. 

3, The presence of a large number of able-bodied beggars 
miscalled Midhus^ 
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yituervatmg climate. 

Resignation to fate arid cotistqueat want of determma^ 
tiya to fight against poverty^ 

6 , Faulty educational system. 

Whilst these are contributory causes of more or less value, 
with the exception of the first none seems to me to go to the 
root of the matter. There is no doubt enough in the chapters 
to show that foreign exploitation of India is a cause of poverty-. 
But in collecting the causes the Professor has evidently fell 
sotuu delicacy about mentioning what is obviously a primary 
cause. This exploitatioa is a bydra-bcaded monster taking a 
variety of shapes to suit given occasions. The marine, the 
military, the currency, the railway and the revenue policy of 
the foreign Government is directed deliberately to promote an 
exploitation such as the world has never before witnessed* 
Poverty of India wUl never be removed so long as the explotta- 
lion continues unabated. Even the spinning wheel or any 
other subsidiary occupation that may be provided for the 
miJlionsof peasantry will bring only partial rdief, if the terrible 
drain as Dadabhai Naoroji called it Is not stopped, He„ 
ther.fore, who would explore the remedies for removing 
po\erty has to tackle first the question of stopping the contirai- 
ous drain* 


13th September, 1928 

MY ATTITUDE TOWARDS WAR 
BY M, K, Gandbi 

Rev, B, de Ligt has written in a French journal called 
Evohdwn a long open letter to me. He has favoured me with a 
translation of it. The open letter strongly criticises my parti¬ 
cipation in the Boer War and then the great warof l^U^nd 
invites rne to explain my conduct in the light of nhima. Other 
friends too have put the same question, I have attempted to 
give the explanation more than once in these columns. 
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!There is no defence for my conduct weighed only 
.Aisles of ahimsa. T draw no distinction between those who 
wield the weapons of destruction and those who do Red-Cross 
work- Both parttcipate in war and advance its cause. Both 
are guilty oi the crime of war. But even after introspection 
during all these years, I feel that in the circumstances in which 
I found myself I was bound to adopt the course I did both 
during the Boer War and the great European War and for that 
matter the so called Zulu ' Rebellion ^ of Natal in i<^ 6 . 

Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It would be 
smooth sailings if one could determine the course of one's actions 
only by one general principle whose application at a given 
moTiient was too obvious to need even a Tnorneofs reflection. 
But I cannot recaU a single act which could be so easily 
determined. 

Being a c6iifirmed war resister I have never given myself 
training in the use of destructive weapons in spite of opportuni- 
'ties to take such training. It was perhaps thus that I escaped 
direct destruction of human life. But so long as I lived under 
a system of Government based on force and voluntarily partook 
of the many facilities and privileges it created for me, I was 
i>ound to help that Government to the extent of my ability when 
it was engaged in u war unless I non-cooperated with the 
^Government and renounced to the utmost of my capacity the 
privileges it offered me, 

Let me take an illusttation* I am a member of an institu¬ 
tion which holds a few acres of land whose crops are in inami- 
nent perils from monkeys, I believe in the sacredness of all 
life and hence I regard it as a breach of ahunm to inflict any 
injury on the monkeys. But I do not hesitate to instigate and 
direct an attack on the monkey s in order to save the crops. I 
would like to avoid this evil. I can avoid it by leaving or 
breaking up the institution. I do not do so because I do not 
expect to be able to find a society where there will be no agri¬ 
culture and therefore no destrtiction of some life. In fear and 
^rembHug, in humility and penance. I therefore participate in 
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inflicted on the monkeys, hoping some day to find 

^^ay.Jobt. 

Even so did I participate ia the three acts of war, I could 
not, it would be madness for me to sever niy connection with 
the society to which I belong. And on those three occasions I 
had uD thought of iion-cooperating with the British Government. 
My position regarding that Government 13 totally different today 
and hence I should not voluntarily participate ui its wars and i 
should risk imprisonment and even the gallows if I was forced 
totakeuparms or otherwise take part in its military opera* 


& 


tious. 

But that still does not solve the riddle* If there was a 
national Government, whilst I should not take any direct port, 
in any war I can conceive occasions when it would be my duty 
to vote for the military training of those who wish to take it. 
For I know that all its members do not believe in non-violence 
to the extent I do. It is! not possible to make a person or a 
society non-violent by conipulsion. 

Non-violence works in a most mysterious tnanner. Often 
a oida's actions defy analysis in terms of non-violence t equally 
often his actions [ may wear the appearance of violence when he 
is absolutely non-violent in the highest sense of the term and is 
subsequently found Isoito be. All I can then claim for my 
conduct is that it was, in the instances cited, actuated in the 
interests of non-violence. There was no thought af sordid 
national or other interest, 1 do not believe in the promotion of 
national or any other interest at the sacrifice of some other 
interest. 


I may not carry myljargument any further. Language at 
best IS but a poor vehicle for expressing one's thoughts in full. 
For me non-violence is not almere philosophical principle. It. 
is the rule and the breath of my life, I know I fail often, some-T 
times consciously, more often unconsciously. It is a matter nut. 
of the intellect but of the heart. True guidance comes by 
constant w aiting uponJGod, by utmost humility, self abnegation 
by being everjready to sacrifice one’s self. Its practice requires 
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3 e^nessness and courage of the highest order. I am painfully 
aware of my failings. 

But the Light within me is steady and clear. There is no 
escape for any of us save through truth and non-violence. I 
know that war is wrong, is an unmitigated evil. I know too 
that it has got to go. I firmly believe that freedom won 
through bloodshed or fraud is no freedom. Would that all the 
4icts alleged against me were found to be wholly indefensible 
rather than that by any act of mine non-violence was held to 
be compromised or that I was ever thought to be in favour of 
violence or untruth in any shape or form. Not violence, not 
untruth but non-violence. Truth is, the law of our being. 


Ijtb September. IQ2S 

ON TOLSTOY'S BIRTHDAY 
M. D, 


Tolstoy lives and will live not because of the monumental 
works of art that he has left us. but because through whatever 
he has done or written, he has held aloft for all time the never- 
fading light of Truth. To a critic who scrutinises the pages 
of his life, it looks like a stupendous failure, possibly a huge 
shipwreck. But the thing that survived the shipwreck was 
Truth and his ever-wakefulpursuit of Truth—"the heroine of 
my writings, she whom I love with all the forces of my being, 
she who always was, is. and will be beautiful, is Truth." In a 
sense his life was one unending misery, an unbroken tide of re¬ 
solutions broken, of hopes unfulfilled. " Eternal Being! Let a 
single man tell me. if he dare; I was better than that man!" 
he exclaims and yet coupled with this humility was in him that 
defiance which can spring only out of a relentless pursuit of 
Truth; " I say it loudly and fearlessly : Whosoever could 
believe me a dishonest roan is himself a man to be suppress¬ 
ed "—an epitaph that should satisfy the most ambitious of tis. 
Even his failures arose out of his quenchless pursuit of Truth, 
because he never shrauk from the conclusions that rigorous 
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tn other words was rigorous devotion to truf 
brought him to. At the end of his great works, Whal shall 
We do Then / or Kreuizer Sonata^ he might have said as he 
said in tfie Epilogue to the latter work, My own conclusions 
terrified ine at first, and I was tempted to reject them/^ But 
the conviction always rings clear in every page of his books as 
of his life; 'It was impossible for me to refuse to hear the 
voice ofmy leason and my conscience’ 

It may not be inappropriate, on the day when multitudes 
■of people are thinking of him, to take an excerpt or two from 
some of his pages written with his heart’s blood, and live with 
^berh for a quiet moment : 

''What do I Avant ? To live with God, according to His 
Win, with Him , What is wanted for that ? One thing only is 
wanted: To preserve the talent given to me, my soul, given to 
me not only to preserve but to make it grow, I know for 
myself what is needed; to keep whaf is animal in nw in pnriiy 
'wkai is human in kumHiiyt and what is divine in love. What is 
wanted for preserving purity ? Privations, privations of every 
sort. Humility? Humiliation, Love? The hostility of men. 
When and how am 1 to keep my purity without privations, my 
humility without hutniliation, and my love without hostiHiy ? 

^ And if you love those that love you, that is not love, but love 
ye your enemies, love ye that hate you/ One sorrow approa¬ 
ches humiliation and hostility, and these thoughts have revived 
me. Another sorrow is privation, suffering— the very thing that 
is needed for the growth of the bouL That is how one must 
look at it/' 

Or take this leaf from a letter written just before his 
death: 'You ask whether T like the life ia which I find 
myself. No. I don’t like it* I don’t like it because I am living 
veith my own people in luxury, while there are rt>verty and 
want around me, and I cannot help the poverty and want. 
For this Ido not like my life. I like it in that it is in my 
power to act, and that I can act, and that I do act in the 
measure of my strength in accordance with the teaching cf 
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to love God and my neighbcun To love God is to 
^tJSi^^trfection of goodi^ess and to approach it as far as one 
CUD. To love one's neighbour is to love all people alike as one's 
brothers and sisters. It is this, and this alone, that 1 am 
striving for, and since little by little, ho^wever poorly, I am 
approaching it, 1 do not grieve, but only rejoice. You ask me 
too, if I rejoice, at what do I rejoice, and what joy do I expect ? 
I rejoice that I can carry out to the measure of my strength 
the task set me by my Master; to work for the setting up of 
that Kingdom of God to which we are all striving/' 

And as I think of Tolstoyi I think of a kindred spirit, who 
throughout hiG brief life en earth tried “ to carry out to the 
measure of his strength the task set him by his Master,'* with 
as quenchless a pursuit of Truth as the great veteran, and 
possibly with a greater measure of success, I mean, of course^ 
Maganlal Gaiidbi, who, had he been in the flesh, would have 
blushed at, and remonstrated against, being mentioned in the 
same breath as Tolstoy. And as I think of him, I have before 
me a letter written by him which I must, share with the readers 
of a letter which is so wonderfully reminiscent 

of Tolstoy and which like most of the master artist's letters^ 
would 


“ arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To npble raptures/' 

Here is the letter i 

“ I have gone through the same ordeal as you, though 
circumstances were more favourable. But J can easily put 
niyseU in your position. What I say is not by way of advice^ 
but IS a leaf from my cxperieEce, which n:iight save one like 
you from shipwreck, 

Man ought not to assume that woman is inferior to him.. 
It behoves him to adore her, It is only that attitude of mind 
that purges our heart of passion, Man when he is sw^ayed by . 
passion forgets the wretched plight to which he is reduced. 
But woman understands him, and allows herself to be affected 
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^fSgiiselessness. Before a man whoretaks his rwise ail 
ior^ayed bv passion she responds without fail to his 
purity. Woman is by nature passive, man active. It is mac 
wiio uttered the calumny that woman is tlie root of all evUf 
on the contrary, it is we men who are the root of evil and if we 
root the evil out of our hearts there is no fear. 

If you have the courage to plead with your wife, ask her 
to abjure all ornaments, coloured and gaudy clothes. If her 
object is only to please you, tell her that coarse spotless 
Khadi is enough to please you. But if her ornament and her 
fineries are intended to attract the world, tell her plainly it is 
none of a chaste woman’s concern. A woman gaudily 
bedecked is like the delicacies displayed in a confectioner’s 
shop. They attract, as they are meant to attract, passers-by. 
They attract flies too. But the pollution rendered by these 
insects is harmless as compared to the pollution that a lust* 
ful eye creates. A woman gaudily bedecked invites the 
pollution or goes about with the pollution. Of what worth is 
outward beauty before the natural beauty of a pure heart and 
soul ? 


“ Having said this 1 may mention a few details which help 
to keep the mind and body pure. I need not expatiate on the 
necessity of plain and simple fare. For you are living a life of 
purity. But I would ask you to try to give up salt ft>r a few 
months. You may have lime as a substitute, 

“ And do you desire to have children f Poes your wife 
desire them ? I would suggest to you to adopt a friend’s or a 
relative’s baby. Shower all your love on the baby, and subli¬ 
mate afi your passion into pure energy for the upbringing of 
that baby. This is a divine state— I shudder to write this but 
the experience of sages points to that as the condition of 
supreme bliss. It is also common experience that as soon as a 
baby is born, the passions of the parents, if they are not domi¬ 
nated by lust, gradually begin to cease, and with a little 
endeavour man can easily get free from the shacldesjof the 
flesh by concentrating all his energy on the upbringing of the 
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If tlieiefore you caa realise that it is no part of 
July to add to the number of slaves in the country, you will 
also realise that it is better and more serviceable to adopt a 
baby and nurse him to liberty. I have hardly the fitness to say 
all this, but I say it because I see it us clear as daylight. Pray 
think of the truth regardless of the unworthiness of the man 
telling it. 

“ If however you cannot restrain for good the desire for 
offspring, keep-it in abeyance until you have fitted yourself for 
the act of procreation by a course of brahmacharya in thought, 
speech and action extending over a few years." 

And as I read the words so crudely translated I have 
before me Maganlal’s truthful look, the look which like Tols¬ 
toy’s went 'straight to the heart,’ through those eyes‘which 
pierce you through.’ 


20th September, igs 8 
PRISON TREATMENT 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

The Director of Information in his communique dated I2th 
September, 1928. has attempted a reply to the article in Yeunjr 
iiirfffl of l6th August regarding the food served out to prisoners 
at the Sabarmati Central Jail, He boldly says that these state¬ 
ments are incorrect. It is perfectly clear from the communique 
that he has not made the inquiry himself but his opinion is 
based upon the statement supplied to him by the very parties 
who are accused of neglect. It is unnecessary for trie to refute 

the statement that the health statistics in the prisons of India 
compare favourably with the statistics of the population living 
outside. This is an admitted fact, for the simple reason that 
the laws of sanitation are undoubtedly better enforced in the 
prisons than outside. But better sanitation tkjes^ not prove 
more humaneness or more consideration for the prisoners. My 
point is that there is absence of the human touch about the 
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. system, Aoti rt seems to me to be who 

the point to mention that the general health of the 
inmates of prisons is better than outside, and I claim that even 
this statement becomes untenable when appHed to the chiss of 
prisoners from whom Satyagrahis are drawn. It was open to 
Ifae Director to say, if he had so chosen, that the Satyagrahis 
knew that there would be no humanity to be found inside the 
prison walls. Statements such as 1 made in the, article in 
question had point, because the claim Is often made that the 
prisoners in Indian prisons are treated humanely and that as 
much consideration as is possible to give to prisoners is given 


io these jails. 

With regard to the specific statements made in the Direc¬ 
tor’s communique I can only give extracts from the statements 
made by the released prisoners, every one of whom 1 hold 
to be far more reliable than all the jail authorities put together* 
The statements were made by the Satyagrahis on their dis¬ 
charge from the jail in reply to my request about the treatment, 
and when I saw with my own c^es the shattered Gonstitution of 
Sjt Chinai whom I knew to be in possession of excellent health 
and when 1 saw a Vldyapith lad Dinkar suffering from an 
obstinate fever which, but for extraordinarily good nursing and 
able medical aid he had the good fortune to receive after beivig 
discharged from the prison, might have proved fatal* 

I shall take the first extract from the statement made by 


,Sjt banmukhlak a well known man of Valod who got dysentery 
.twice as a result of bad food : 

‘The greens served out were wretched beyond descrip¬ 
tion. . . . simply stank in one's nostrDs so much 
so that I had to discontinue taking it. When it was ex¬ 
hausted, radishes and a hotchpotch of dry leaves like those 
-of cabbage etc, were substituted in its place with the result 
that soon after many prisoners began to suffer from bowel 
complaints in large numbers. But nobody cauid muster 
sufficient courage to lodge a cnenpiaint about it with the 
.Superintendent* I even heard from some prisoners that 
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of the prisoners was' g^iven bar-feUers for set 
for making such a com plaint . . , 

J ’ ^Things improved a little after some time* , * , 

' * , Pompkin and onions and later tunya and g&war were 
introduced in the vegetable fare; and iuriya were 

' hard and stringy being over-ripe, but even so were picked 
out and regarded by the prisoners as a delicacy 
■ “Thebread was only half-baked and so full of 

grit that it could hardly be cheived and had to be swallowed* 

^ This was especially the case when the grinding stones of 
the flour mills were freshly dented. As a result of this 
food I got dysentery* almost half of our number sharing 
the same fate with me/* 

Sjt* C. L, Chinai in his statement repeats the same story r 
“The food did not agree with me and I began to get 
stomach-ache and finally had diarrhoea, sometimes getting 
as many as 30 or 35 motions in a day* Whenever I took 
the greens they iavariablv gave me diarrhoea. Thus 1 
began fast to lose my weight. When I complained about 
it to the doctor he said that I should give up taking the 
greens if I wanted to keep fit, which I did and from that 
time till the end remained on bread and water only* I did 
not complain about it to the Superintendent because he 
never paid any heed to the com plaints of the prisoners re¬ 
garding food, I even heard that there had been cases of 
prisoners being punished for making such complaints. 
Therefore nobody dared to take the matters before the 
authorities/* 

Even Sjt- Ravishankar Vyas with his iron constitution was 
driven to say in his statement; 

'The greens consisted of dry, tough, leathery leaves 
with an admixture of pumpkin* To it was to court 
certain stomach* ache**' 

' S}t* Chinai was given hard labour beyond his capacity and 
conseiiuently he bad attacks of giddiness, but for twenty days 
he could not get the medieme that he needed. He lost over 
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weight during his incarceration. Similarly^ Govini, 
who was already in a poor state of health when he was 
sentenced came out of jail in such a weak condition that he 
could scarcely keep steady on his legs. 

I have given only the briefest extracts from the statements 
in my possession. If the authorities are setiousj i shall have 
much pleasure to send them all the statements and any fiurther 
proof that they may need. Refutations such as the Director of 
Taformation has made, I feel sure, carry no wijight with the 
public, cs^rtainly do not improve the condition of the prisoners* 
nor make for humaneness in the prisons. The first condition 
of humaneness, is a little humility and a little diflhdence about 
the correctness of one*s conduct and a little receptive ness. One 
misses all the three in the Director's refutation* 


20th SiTtmher^ rg2S 

A LETTER FROM SIMLA 

Though we have been here for some days we are feeling 
like fish out of ' Tliree strange animals* is how the 

President of the Assembly described u$ to a friend and 
Sjt Ghanshyamdas Birla, my host, was remimded of the Urdu 
expression kahafmm haddi (Ht. hone in the fritters) as he saw 
us having our lunch in the Cecil Hotel with some friends who 
had invited us. And he was perfectly right, Sjt, VaUabhbhait 
Swami Anand and I were by no strength of iniagiaation ‘out¬ 
siders' in Bardoli, but we were certainly 'outsiders* in that 
Hotel and are so in Simla. The President wanted his brother to 
have some rest and we followed him as part of his Bardoli 
camp followers. 

*Why all this expense for such a brief session? You don't 
^eem to think of the tax-payer at ail/ said .the Younger Patel 
to the elder. The elder, whose power of repartee is as great as 
the younger's, replied : ‘You dicli/t think of the tax-payer when 
you started the BardoH campaign 1 What a lot of expense in six 
tfnonths r Let the tax-payer arbitrate between the two brothers 
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7 . 6 ^^o help hini I might place a little more evidence heforcf' 
him. The Assembly Members ail get their first class double 
fares and Ks* 20 daily allowance during the session of the 
Assembly. The allowance is regarded as inadequate in cer- 
taiti quarters and an M* L. A. was sedously arguing the other 
day; The Cecil charges as much as Rs. 10 per day if you stay 
the whole month and Rs, 14 for u shorter period. There are 
other expenses of course, iBCIudlng the inevitable rickshaw^ 
costing Rs. S per day. How is one to Uve ?’ The one who was 
thus addressed being fat more practical gave the disgruntled 
friend a bit of his mind: ‘But who asks you to stay in the Cecil? 
Some of aur fHends from the South live ia huts on the Cart 
Road and improvise their little kitchens and they even save¬ 
something at the end of the session. And you ‘are quite able- 
bodied, Why must you have the rickshaw V 

I am told that every season about 25,000 people come up 
to Simla from Delhi—they have to, they are part and parcel of 
the Simla gods. If the gods come, the lesser ones and still 
lesser and their families also must corae to Simla—as, for 
instance, some one might say, we followed Sjt, Vatlabhbhait 
But wbal a tremendous charge on the resources of the poor 
country ? 

To go to Simla with the Speaker’s brother and to avoid 
going to the Assembly was beyond me, though a confirmtd 
uon-co-Dperator. So i went. The Speaker simply rules the 
Assembly, not because he is an autocrat,—no autocrat would 
be tolerated by an autocratic Government,—but because of his 
wonderful independence, powerful personality and consum¬ 
mate tact, Tuiparticily Unfair' was the compliment he earned 
from Sir Charles Innes and he is living up to his reputation* 
The other figure that arrested my attention was Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. It delighted my heart to see Pandit Motilalji, revered 
by all on the opposition benches and dreaded by the other side. 

But leaving the great ones aside, let me talk about 
the humble folk* In a liimtnous passage Cardinal New¬ 
man asks: " Can anything be vnore marvellous or startling 
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were used to it, than that we should have a rac 
oT bei^s about us whom we do see, and as little know their 
state, or can describe their interests or their destiny, as 
we can tell of the inhabitants of the sun and moon? It is, 
indeed, a very overpowering thought, when we get to fix our 
minds on it, that we periodically use—I may say hold inter¬ 
course with-creatures who are as much strangers to us, as 
mysterious, as if they were the fabulous unearthly beings, more 
powerful than man, and yet his slaves which Eastern supersU- 
tions have invented. We have more real knowledge about the 
angels than about the famtes; they have apparently passions, 
habits and a certain accountableness; but all is niysterj 
thero. We do not know whether they can sin or not, whether 
they are under punishment, whether they are to live after this 
life ; we inflict very great sufferings on a portion of them, ana 
they, in turn, every now and tueii, retaliate upon us, as n by a 

wonderful law.” , w - „ 

Cardinal Newman was thinking of the brute creation, but one 

may ask the same question here as regards our own fellowmen 
whom we do not regard as any better than brutes. How many 
that ride the rickshaws or, the steep hills of Simla care to know 
of the life the rickshaw coolies lead, of the conditions under 
which they live or of their feelings! A Ghanshyamdas BirU 
may pay bis tickshawmen double or treble the scheduled rate 
get them to spin during their leisure hours, and a Pandit 
Malaviyaji may exclaim every moment he rides a rickshawv 
hada pap karna padta hai (what a sin we have to commit), and 
get off his rickshaw whenever they have to climb a difficulc 
^cent. But what of the rest ? A rickshaw coolie's wage does 
not come to more than seven annas a day and those who ri e 
on their backs like the Old Man of the Sea are hardly content 
with Xs. 20 a day 1 What a tragedy ! And what of the numerous 
other coolies on tliehiUf Where do they sleep, what do they 
get to eat. do they live with their women or children, what is 
the effect on their lives of this drudgery on the hill f Did you 
ever stop to inquire.* asked Sjt. Vallabhbhai at a meeting where 
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forced to speak,' did yoii ever inquire what is the i 
^te among these coolies who really are the children of the soil 
whom you havt! ousted 

They talk so much of whether or not a necessity has been 
made out for a particular bill. They had one better dis¬ 
cuss wUethef a necessity has been made out for the whole 
Government and legislative machinery to go to Simla. They 
can get through more wiirk, wc are told ; do they? E>o they gel 
through better work ? Do they legislate better on the heights of 
Simla? And what shaU we do under Swaraj? 

M. D, 


HOW I DISCOVERED THE SPINNING WHEEL 
By M, K . Gandhi 

A friend who has been studying the AllTndia Spinners^ 
Association organisation after having studied a centre in 
Karaikudi (Tamilnad) writes i 

'‘This (Uttukuli) is a heavy production centre fur 
handspinning and weaving* I have half picked up this 
work here. There are about a thousand spinners. J have 
gone about the villages and met many of them in their 
own little cottages. Every day that passes makes me marvel 
the more as to how you discovered the spinning wheel. I 
am ver>^ much tempted to ask if you could not kindly tell 
in the pages of Ymmg India when and how exactly you 
re-discovered the wheel. It is so little and so big at the 
same time. It reminds me of the rain drops—each so tiny 
by itself hut together ‘the mighty ocean/ Nothing is more 
wrong than to think that you have asked India to spin and 
that India has begun to spin driven to do so by you. The 
truth is rather that the mitnons in the villages have driven 
you to it—to be their agent for disposing of all their yarn. 
I am daily watching crowds of old women and girls coming 
with their yarn. They tome with smiling faces, their 
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tioxis yarn clutched to their hearts. And KhacJi] 
touching slowly into life just those vital parts of onr 
national being that have been touched aln'ost into death 
by this most soulless of exploitations, I realise now as 
never before the truth of your words when you said that 
the world will some day accept Khadi as the noblest of 
your works," 

He is right when he says that the toiling starving millions 
drove me to it. It was in D)ndon in 1908 that I discovered the 
wheelp I had gone there leading a deputation from South 
Africa, It was then that 1 came in close touch with many 
■earnest IndianS““Students and others. We had many long 
conversations about the condition of India and I saw as in a 
ft ash that without the spinning wheel there was no Swaraj. 1 
knew at once that every one had to spin. But I did not then 
know the distinct ion between the loom and the w^heel and in 
I^ind SufaraJ used the word loom to mean the wheel. This is 
what I have said in the concluding chapttr of the booklet; 

" We will get nothin g by asking i we shall have to 
take what we want, and we need the requisite strength for 
the effort aud that strength will be avaOable to him only 
who 

2. " if a lawyer, will give up his profession and take up 
a hand-loom (spinning wheel) t 

8. “ although a doctor, will take up a hand-loom 
(spinning wheel) 

4 4 4 


10. " if a wealthy man, will devote his money to 
establishing handlooms (spinning wheels), and encourage 
others to use hand-inade gcx>ds by wearing them himself f 
The words are as true today as they were in 1908 when 
the booklet was written. Today not only are lawyers, doctors 
and others spinning by way of sacrince but they are also 
organising the movement. But alas, they are yet far too few 
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purpose of waking the millioas from their helpless 
Ictharey, The vast majority are still standing aside. They 
seem to be waiting for a catastrophe greater than the one that 
is happening in front of them. They seem to await the simul¬ 
taneous destruction of millions to produce in them, a shock that 
would move them to action. Be that as it may, there is. 
no organic Swaraj until the starving millions feel its glow. 
They will not feel it until the living contact is established bet¬ 
ween them and us the vocal class who literally bleed them in 
order that we may live. 

But to return to the wheel. Though the wheel was dis¬ 
covered to the mental vision in l90®iiTsaw work only in igtS 
after three years’ patient and strenuous effort. The first Khadt 
vow (very much adulterated to suit the fashionable sisters of 
Bombay) was taken in 1919. The wheel found a place in the 
Congress programme in 1921. The history of fhe movement 
since then is an open book still being written in the lives of the 
two thousand odd organisers and nearly seventy thousand 
spinners in whose lives the wheel has brought a ray of hope. 
Were we not under the hypnotic and desolating spell of the 

city civilisation, we would realise through our hearts that only 
.1 little combined, conscious and honest effort in the shape of 
work is required to take the wheel to every cottage in India. 
Multiply the return of one wheel by say one hundred million 
and the result will convince the most confirmed unbeliever of 
its potency. But probably he will refuse to be willing and say, 
'■What you say is true as an arithmetical problem, it is wholly 
untrue as a practical proposition*’ You can only take a will¬ 
ing horse to the trough. But a true spinner must have un¬ 
limited patience. He does not give in. The answer to the 
question propounded by the friend therefore perhaps should be, 
The wheel is still being discovered.’ I know that it shall be 
one day, for there are some in this country who are prepared to 
pay for the discovery with their lives. 
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20th ^rptcmhi'K 19^8 

TOLSTOY AND THK YOUTH 
[Last week there waa time only to give the barest outline, 
of Gandhiji’s message on Tolstoy delivered to the Youth 
League of Ahmedabad in the Satyagrahashram on the Tolstoy 
Centenary day* The following is a condensed translation of ’ 
the message* Pd 

Personally 1 do not believe in the shraddka ceremony as 
commonly understood among us in India, and although I 
remember having performed shraddha at a time, I have given 
up the practice long since, for, as I wrote to a rorrespondeuC 
recently in reply to a question of his, I believe that the only 
true way of celebrating the shraddha of one's ancestors is con¬ 
stantly to ponder over and translate into daily life their good 
qualities, I rnight have neglected the observance of this great 
shraddha but for the insistence of Dr. Hariprasad, yoar Presi¬ 
dent, that I should speak to you on this occasion, He told 
you just now that like Dattatreya, I had many gurus of whom 
Tolstoy was one* I wish rcOuld claim the honour, 

I have called Gokhale my political guru. But in spiritual 
matters, I am sorry to say, I have not yet found any one to 
whom I could completely surrender myself and whose opinion 
I could implicitly and unquestioningly accept as I could 
Gokhale's in politics* Perhaps I am not yet ripe for a spiritual 
guru because I believe that the spiritual guru comes to you of 
himself, in fact seeks you out when you are ready for him. 

But while thus the little throne within has remmed vacant, 
next to the late Rajachantlra, Tolstoy is one of the three moderns 
who have exerted the deepest spiritual influence on my Itfcp the 
third being Ruskin* It was forty years back when I w^as pass¬ 
ing through z severe crisis of scepticism and doubt that I came 
across his book The Kingdom of God is wtihm ym. atjd was^ - 
very deeply impressed by it* I was at that time a believer in 
violence* Its reading cured me of my sceptidsm and made 
me a firm believer in akimsa. What has appealed to me roost 
in Tolstoy*s life is that he practised what he preached and' 
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^ bed no cost too great in bfs pursuit of truth, Tak^ 
plicity of his life, it was wonderful. Bom and brought up 
in the midst of the luxury and comfort of a rich aristocratic 
family, blessed in an abundant measure with all the stores of 
the earth that desire can cov’et, this man who had folly known 
all the ioys and pleasures of life turned his back upon them in 
the prime of his youth and afterwards never once looked 
back. 

He was the most truthful man of this age. His life was a 
constant endeavour, an unbroken tide of striving to seek thi? 
truth, and to practise it as he found it. He never tried to hide 
truth or tone it down but set it before the world ia its cntiietj'^ 
without equivocation or compromise, undeterred by the fear of 
any earthly power. 

He was the greatest apostle of non*violence that the pre- 
■sent age has produced. No one in the West, before him or 
since, has written and spoken ou uon^violence so fully or insis- 
leotly and with such penion and insight as he. I would 
even go further and say that his remarkable development pf 
this doctrine puts to shame the present day narrow and lop- 
-sided interpretation put upon it by the votaries of nhimsd in this 
land of ours. In spite of India's proud claim of being the 
I'armabJmmi the Land of Realisation, and in spite of some pf 
the greatest discoveries in the field of akimsut that our ancient 
s?^:ges have made, what often goes by the name of ahimsa 
among us today is a travesty of it. True ahimsa should mean 
a complete freedom from ill-will and anger aad hate and an 
overflowing love for all. For inculcating this true and higher 
type of ahimsa amongst us, Tolstoy's life with its ocean-like 
love should serve as a beacon light and a never^failing source 
•of inspiration. Tolstoy's critics have sometimes said that his 
life was a colossal failure, that he never found his ideal, the. 
'mystical green stick, in whose quest his entire life w^as passed, 

I do not hold with these critics. True, he himself said so. 
But that only show^s his greatness, It may be that he failed 
•fully to realise his ideal in life, but that is only human. Nvi, 
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attain perfection while he is in the body for the sirapli 
s6ii that: the ideal state is impossible so long as one has not 
completely overcome his ego. and ego cannot be wholly got rid 
of so long as one Is tied down by shackles of t he flesh. It was 
a favourite saying of Tolstoy that the moment one believes that 
he has reached his ideal his further progress stops and his re¬ 
trogression begins and that the very virtue of an Ideal consists, 
in that it recedes from us the nearer we go. To say therefore 
that Tolstoy on his own admission failed to reach his idea! 
docs not detract a jot from his greatness, it only shows his 
humility- 

Much has been often sought to be made of the so-called 
inconsistencies of Tolstoy's life; but they were more apparent 
than real- Constant development is the law of life, and a man 
who always tries to maintain his dogmas in order to dppear 
consistent drives him self into a false position. That is why 
Emerson said that foolish consistency was the hobgoblin of 
little minds, Tolstoy's so-called inconsistencies were a sign of 
his development and his passionate regard for truth- He often 
seemed Inconsistent because he was continuously outgrowing 
his otvn doctrines. His failures were public, his struggles and 
triumphs private. The world saw only the former, the latter 
remained unseen probably by Tolstoy himseif most of all. His 
critics tried to make capital out of his fan its hut no critic could 
be more exaGting than he was with regard to himself. Ever oa 
the ak-it tor his shortcomings, before his critics had time to 
point at tbem he had already proclaimed them to the world 
magnified a thousandfold and imposed upon himself the pen¬ 
ance that seemed to him necessary. He 'welcomed criticism 
even when it was exaggerated and like all truly great men 
dreaded world's praise. He w'as great even in his failures and 
his failures give us a meastiie not of the futility of his ideals 
but of his success. 

The third great point was the doctrine of 'bread-labour,^ 

* Tolstoy adopted til© phrase troni th© Kussiau peasant Bond- 
drioff and Insisted that h should be interpretped literally. 
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that every one was bound to labour with his bo6 
^read; and that most of the grinding misery in the world was 
due to the fact that men failed to discharge their duty In this 
rear ect. He therefore regarded ai! schemes to ameliorate the 
poverty of the masses by the philanthropy of the rich while 
they themselves shirked body labour and continued to live in 
luxury" and ease as hypocrisy and a sham, and suggested that 
if only man got off the backs of the poor, much of the so-caUed 
philanthropy would be rendered unnecessary. 

And with him to believe was to act So in the afternoon 
of his life, this man who had passed all hts days in the soft lap 
of luxury took to a life of toil and hard labour. He took to 
boot-making and farming at which he worked hard ior full 
eight hours a day. But hk body labour did not blunt his power¬ 
ful intellect, on the contrary, it rendered it all the more keen 
and resplendent and it was in this period of his life that his 
most vigorous book iVhdl is Arif which he considered to be his 
master*piece was written in the intervals saved from the prac¬ 
tice of his self‘Chosim vocation, 

The choice before our youth today lies between the way of 
self-restraint and the way of indulgence and ease, the one lead¬ 
ing to salvation and freedom, the other to utter destructian. 
They are at the parting of the ways. Literature, full of the 
virus of self-indulgence setved out in attractive forms, is 
flooding this country from the West and there is the grea¬ 
test need for our youth to be on their guard. The present 
is for them an age of transition of ideals and of ordeals and 
the one thing needful for the world, its youth and particularly 
the youth of India in this crisis is Tolstoy’s progressive self- 
restraint, for it alone can lead to true freedom for themselves, 
the country and the world. It is we ourselves, with our inertia, 
apathy and social abuse, that more than England or anybody 
else block our way to freedom. And if we cleanse ourselves 
of our shortcomings and faults, no power on earth can even 
for a moment withhold Swaraj from us. The test for the 
youth lies before them and that is to win their diploma 
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the university of life, with its snares and pit fails ans 
is, without which their academic degrees will be in vain. 
The three essential qualities of Tolstoy's life mentioned by me 
are of the utmost use to the youth in this hour of the world's 
trial. 

Ti)e Youth League has very rightly set before itself t lie 
ideal of service of country. But that service is not possible 
unless it is rooted in love or ahimsa^ Ahmsa is not mere non- 
ivilliug. A person who remains smugly satisfied with the 
Doo-killing of noxious life but has no love in his heart for all 
that lives will be counted as least in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
True love is boundless like the ocean and rising and swelling 
within one spreads itself out and crossing all boundaries and 
frontiers envelops the whole world. This service is again 
impossible without bread-la hour, otherwise described in the 
<xita as yajfta. It is only when a man or woman has done body 
labour for the sake of service that he or she has the right to 
live* The Gita soys that anybody who eats without performing 
yaimt in Tolstoy's language bread-labour, is a thief, *eaEs sin,' 
But bodydabour becomes yajm only when it Is undertaken in 
a spirit of service not of indulgence as it may easily become 
•when it is done only to develop the animal in man. A man 
who adopts service as his ideal will go on curbing his carnal 
appetites more and more and though, as in the case of Tolstoy, 
the attainment of full self-restraint seem always as far away as 
ever he will never cease to persevere in it aad regard such 
perseverance as the summum bmum of life* Firhad m his 
quest of Shirin wore away his life in breaking rocks, shall 
we do less for our Shirin of Truth, without which service is 
not ? 


27th IQ2S 

'STARTLING CONCLUSIONS* 

Bv M, K, Ganohi 

William R. Thurston, according to the publisher's preface, 
was a Major in the United States army, which he served for 
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t'ten years. And, during theso years, he bad varie 
ences in several parts of the world, incJtiding China. 
During his travels he studied the effects of marriage laws and 
customs, as a result of which he felt the call to write a hook on 
marriage. This book which is called Thurston's Piulosophy of 
and was published last 3"ear by the Tiffany Pres?, 
New York, contains only 32 pages of bold type, and can be read 
inside of an hour. The author has not entered into an elabo¬ 
rate arguBient but has simply set forth hts conclusion with just 
a dash of argument to support his conclusions which the 
publisher truly describes as ' startling,^ In his foreword, the 
author claims to have based his conclusions on ‘'personal 
observation, data obtained from physicians, statistics of social 
hygiene and medical statistics/' compiled during the war. His 


coFiclusions are: 

1. That Nature never intended a woman to be bound 
to a mail for life, and to be Compelled to occupy the same 
bed or habitation with him, night after night, in pregnancy 
and out, in order to earn her board and lodging, and to 
exercise her natural right to bear children, 

2, “ That tht daily and nightly juxtaposition of the 
male and female, w^hich is a result of present marriage 
laws and customs, leads to tin rest rained sexual intercourse 

■ which perverts the natural instincts of both male and 
fetnuH and makes partial prostitutes of 90% of all married 
women. This condition arises from the fact that married 
women have been led to believe that such prostitution oi 
themselves is right and natural because it is legal, and 
that it is necessary in order to retain the affections of their 
husbands/* 

The author then goes on to describe the effects of ^ conti¬ 
nual unrestrained sexual intercourse' which I epitomise as 


follows: 

{a) “ It causes the woman to become highly nervous, 
prematurely aged, diseased, irritable, restless, discontented, 
and incapabk of properly caring for her children,” 
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(^) “ Among the poorer cl asides it loads to the propa¬ 
gation of many children who are not wanted*'^ 

(c) ''Amongthe higher classes, unrestrained sexual 
intercourse leads to the i>ractice of contraception and 
abortion.*’ 1 / cmtraci^piive methods^ mdtr the name pf 
* birih cmtrol " or my other namei taught to the mahrity 
of the women of the masses^ the race wili become gmeratiy 
diseased^ demoraii^edi depraved and will eventually perish^ 
(The italics are the author’s,) 

(d) '' Ejtcessive sexual,intercourse drains the male ^ of 
the vitality necessary for earning a good living/* 
present there are approximately 2 , 000,000 more tvido^us in the 
United States than there are widowers, Comparatmiy few 
of these an war tiddowsy (Italics are the author’s,) 

{e) ‘* The excessive sexual intercourse incident to the 
present married state develops in the minds of both male 
and female a sense of futility/* ** The poverty of the world 
today, Lwd the slums of the larger cities are not dtw to tack 
of profitable labour to be performed, but to excessive^ tmres’ 
trained sexual miercourset resulting from present tnarriage 
lamsfi (Italics are the author's J 

(^) '* Most senoute of alt from the standpoint of the 
future of the human race is sexual intercourse during 
pregnancy/’ 

Then follows an indictment of China and India into which 
I need not go. This brings us to half of this booklet* The 
next half is devoted to the remedy. 

The central fact of the remedy is that husband and wife 
must always live in separate rooms, therefore necessarily sleep 
in separate beds, and meet only when both desire progeny, but 
especially the wife. I do not intend to give the changes 
suggested in the marriage laws. The one thing common to all 
marriages throughout the world is a common room and a 
coinmoa bed, and this the author candemns in unmeasured 
terms, I venture to think, rightly. There is no doubt that 
much of the sensuality of our nature^ whether male or female 

54 
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to the si3|>er5tition bearing a religious sanction that 
rnafried people are bound to share the same bed and the same 
room. It has produced a mentality, the disastrous effect of 
^hich it is difficult for us living in the atmosphere generated 
by that superstition, properly to estimate. 

The author is equally opposed, as we have already seen, 
to contraceptive methods, 

S, Ganesau* the enterprising publisher of Madras, has 
obtained the permission of the author to reprint the booklet 
for circulation in India, If he does so,* the reader can possess 
a copy at a triding price. He has secured also^ the rights of 
translation A 

Many of the other remedies suggested by the author are, 
in my opinion, not of practical use to us, and in any case 
require legislative sanction. But every husband and wife can 
make a fixed resolution from today never to share the same 
room or the same bed at night and to avoid sexual Contact, 
except for the one supreme purpose for which it is intended 
for both man and beast. The beast observes the law invaria¬ 
bly* Man having got the choice has grievously erred in 
milking the wrong choice. Every woman can decline to have 
an Thing to do with contraception- Both man and woman 
should know that absention from fiatisfaction of the sexual 
appetite results not in disease but in health and vigour, provid¬ 
ed that mind co-operates with the body. The author believes 
that the present condition of marriage laws * is responsible for 
the greater part of all the ills of the worid today/ One need 
not share this sweeping belief with the author to come to the 
two final decisions I have suggested. But there can be no 
doubt that a large part of the miseries of today can be avoid¬ 
ed, if we look at the relations between the sexes in a healthy 
and pure light and regard ourselves as trustees for the moral 
welfare of the future generations^ 

* Since Published; Priee annas, 
f Tamil TraneJation PuUishid : Price 4 annas* 
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KHADI WORK IN BIJOLIA 

[The following Is a summary of an elaborate report prepared 
for the Khadi workers by Sjt. Jethalal Govindji, the indefatiga¬ 
ble worker who has specialised in the self-help method of Khadi 
production. Sjt. jethalal Govindji swears by his methcjd. 
Whether one agrees with him or not, one cannot help admiring 
the single-minded zeal with which he has worked out his method. 
His exclusive absorption in his self-imposed labours is worthy 
of cmtilatton. It is the spirit that defies defeat* The experien¬ 
ces of such a worker cannot but be of value to every national 
servant* M, K* G.J 

Man should be self-contained in the matter of food and 
clothing. Realisation of this ideal should result in eliminating 
the ' middleman ^ who lives on the economic exploitation of the 
cultivator. 

With this end in view we chalked out the following pro¬ 
gramme : (i) to teach the farmers to do their own ginning, 
carding, and spinning and also to weave their yarn in their own 
homes: (2) to bring within thek easy reach the instruments 
needed for the purpose and to teach them to manufacture the 
same themselves and J3) to help those who could not do tbdr 
own carding or weaving to get their cotton carded and their 
yam woven and to enable the people in general to purchase 
Khadi on the occasion of weddings, festivals etc. 

The argument we adopted in approaching the people in this 
connection will be found outlined in the appendix at the end. 

In this way we organised work among 5,50a people or to 
put the same in terms of output, 66,000 square yards weighing 
over 320 maunds of Khadi were maunfactured from self-spun 
yarn as a result of our effort. To this must be added about 
25 p. c. more Khadi manufactured from yarn spun for wages. 
To do this we needed little capital, uo stores, no hawkers, only 
a little demonstration workshop till the people had learnt the 
ait of self-help in cloth* 
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(rer 1,000 Bpinaers spm forth^mselv^es* about ^oofor -wzi 
TcauTit spun ranges from 4 to 10- The coarseness of count 
need caus« no worry as the people v^mi coarse FChacii, They 
Will soon spin finer counts when they need fine Khadi. 

The economic condition of the f'>€ople is far from satisfac¬ 
tory, The slightest failure of crops-would bring at least 60 p, c; 
of the people face to face with starvation. And yet before we 
Tvent there they thought nothing of borrowing to buy their 
cloth. 

Khadi tradition had not altogether died out here hen wc 
started our work. A few dilapidated old wheels could still be 
found here and there on which they spun I to 2 counts. And 
even this was being replaced by machine-made coarse cloth. 
We had to fight the superstition that (i) ft was not possible to- 
spin finer than 2 counts^ (2) it was inconsisteot with a farmer^ 
dignity to spin, (3) it was cheaper to buy mill cloth than to have^ 
it woven from homespun, and (4) d was hOi.TeIess to fight 
against fate* To counteract the evil, we started a house to- 
liouse propaganda and demonstrated the possibilities of the’ 
wheel by spinnuig in their presence. 

It is necessary here to inention a discipline that we had 
laid upon ourselves. We made it a point to * live at id move and- 
have our being ' In Khadi alone and refused to mterest our- 
selvcaiinor talk about any other topiccjtcept Khadi, This con¬ 
served our energy and our self-evident earnestness compelled 
attention. 

There were no doubt scenes of squalor,, dirt and disease, 
vice and corruption, political and social degradation. We 
refused to be moved by theoi believing that if wc could interest 
the people ill their economic welfare through the only means 
oj^en to them the rest would follow. 

I must say that it stands to the credit of my co-workers, 
that by dint of this discipline, by their ceaseless house to house- 
propaganda and infinite patience and forbearance even in the 
face of rebuffs and insults that wer^ very often their lot, they 
^succeeded m revolutionising the raentaiity of the people. No 
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was too incIemeTit for their work. It j^ives 
joy even today to recall how in the biting cold of the 
winter mornings, in the blazing noon-day summer, or in the 
•soaking rains and in the soft ankle-pdecp slush and mire of the 
rainy season, they would go about from village to village visi¬ 
ting people in their homes, carrying their thicks coarse €hapatis 
with them in their haversacks* I am sure our life during the 
first two years must have excited the envy of even the p^sasants- 

The result was all that one could wish. The ignorance, 
prejudice, laziness, apathy and despair of tlm people were at 
last replaced by self-confidence. With tbe hope of improve¬ 
ment in their economic condition, far-reaching psychological 
and spiritual changes began to come upon those who took to 
ithe wheel. 

It would have been impossible for us—some three or four 
persons in all as v;e were—to achieve all these results if we had 
followed the usual methods of work. But we had so organised 
our programme that all that we had to do was to persuade 
people to leam the various processes themselves and to givv^ them 
practical instruction—there was thus no investment of funds or 
special machinery for the production and sale of Khadi to tax 
and bother us. And as we had no monetary dealing with the 
people our motives always remained above suspicion. 

Two difficulties stood ia our way in the initial stages of our 
work, 

1, The self-spinners would send their yarn to the village 
weaver. Now if the weaver w as careless or unscrupulous and 
adulterated their yarn or substituted with' inferior yarn, the 
•self-spinoers would be naturally discontented, We combated 
this difficulty by assuring the people that we would see to it 
that the weavers kept and wove the yarn of each individual 
sepiirately, 

2 . The rates charged by the professional weavers were pro* 
hibitive* T realised my mit^take which was due to inexperience 
and haste to achieve the end, I saw that a cultivator took about 

•a month to spin sufficient yarn for an instalment of doth- And 
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v^as naturnUy ar^Kious to wear only the doth 
^fes0l^his own yarn he couild at the most allow the village weaver 
one month's time to weave it into cloth by which time the 
nejtl instalment of yarn would he ready. 

As most of the spinning is done by the cultivator ia his 
slack season and there is hardly any yarn ready for the vreavec 
when the agricultural operations are going on in full swing 
most of tile weaver's work must be crowded into one aenson* 
And so unkss he can find some supplemenUty occupation to 
fall back upon he uiH be confronted every year with a season 
of unemployment. The weaver's supplementary occupatioii 
can only be cultivation of the soil. I therefore realised that 
VC must induce each spinning family to set apart one of their 
members for weaving* And we have succeeded in thus prapar- 
ing a few families already. Had I discovered this truth earlier 
v?f* would have saved much time, trouble and w'orry, 

3* 4 third dilhculty now cropped up. We found that high 
dyeing and printing charges again put an imnecessary burden 
on the self-spinners. We are trying to revive indigenous dye¬ 
ing* But f6r want of skilh we are at present relying on the 
prepared dyes. I know that our work is incomplete till we 
enable every family to do hs own dyeing and printing. 

The test that a weaver has to pass through in our weaving 
school before he can get a certificate in weaving is that he 
should be able to finish and submit to the examiners three 
pieces of cloth consecutively, all the processes anterior to weaving 
that cotton has to undergo I>eing £.Uo performed by the candi¬ 
date himself. If how'ever he should be unable to finish all the 
three pieces unaided, he must do an extra pkee in order to 
obtain the necessary certificate. We have thus prepared 90 
we^lvers, 

Satisfactory though the result is, we are not yet able to^ 
f ay that foreign or mill cloth has been banished altogether from 
Bipib. Marriage brings fresh additions to existing families. 
They bring with them their taste for foreign cloth and need 
conversion. But this I can confidently claim that the method 
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adVocatt'd here is the cheapest, the q aicktj 
the most durable^ We do aot now expect to leave 
more than one Of two workers who will attend to the 
repairs and such other difficulties that must crop up for sonia 
tiiiie to come. 


APPENDIX 

1, Man must somehow provide himself with foi>d and cloth¬ 
ing, But his harvest may fail and to earn wages locally may not 
be always possible. It is then that the spinning wheel comes to 
the rescue as an unfailing friend and helper. 

2, If a cultiv ator sets out to purchase his cloth greater 
part of hts produce would have to go to defray its cost and he 
would be k ft with hardly sufficient corn to eat and he will 
consequently be drivea into debt. 

5. Again what a topsy-turvydom 1 The unemployed 
cultivator sets out in the slack season to purchase cloth from 
the sowkar and thus as it were provides him with a living ! Can 
anything be more perverse ? 

4. More satisfaction can be had from the. bread obtained 
by baking half-anna's worth of dour at home than by purchas¬ 
ing four annas worth of fritters in the baxar. 

5 . The cloth bill of a farmer swallows up 4 to $ times the 
amount ,if all the taxes that he has to pay. But while for the 
latter there is at present no help the former could all be saved 
if only hi? wills it. 

6. The drain on the farmer's purse caused by the pur¬ 
chase of cloth is so insidious that his debt often runs into tliree 
figures before he is aware of it and yet the satisfaction which he 
gets from it is so inconsiderable. 

7. Handspun and hand woven cloth is far more durable 
and lasting than mill doth, 

8. Spinning does not interfere with the agricultural work 
of the cultivator since it has to be done only during leisure 
time after the harvest is gathered in, 

9- Ood made day for work aad night for sleep, but no 
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^ One rayst therefore never be idle 

is no other work to do one must spin, 

30 . An idle man's brain is the proverbial devil's work¬ 
shop* Idleness dulls the intellect and ruins man* 

II- If the farmer had not to go to the petty cloth dealer 
to purchase cloth be would be saved from the baneful effect of 
moral and economic exploitation by the middlemen* 

12. Where there is a will there is a way. 

J 3 , Kobody is born omniscient or all-wise. Every one 
Hvts to learn. 

14, We (Khadi workers) are always ready to help. 

15- Every man makes his ckapati thin or thick according 
to his requirement or taste, similarly one can produce hue or 
coarse Khadt according to one's requirement, 

16* Just as we can cook dal or vegetables or make bread 
jus: as we please and when vre please if we have our own 
kitchen, so can we prepare sans^ shirts etc. according 

to our requireintnts, if we run our own spiDning wheel and 
loom* 

17* When we tun out of bread, we do not gd straight to 
the baker's shop to purchase but purchase grain from 

the bazar and make it into bread in our own home. Similarly 
when we are in need of clothing, the right thing to do would 
be to purchase raw cotton if we do not grow it and make it 
into cloth in our own homes* 

15. If a fanner performs all the processes involved in 
the manufacture of cloth in bis own home, he gets his cloth 
for the price of cotton. 

19, A farmer who purchases his cloth from the bazar is 
like a leaky vessel which can never be filled even if you milk 
a hundred cows into it. 

20, Carding is like grinding of flour. It is always done 
best at home. 

21, Cotton should be stocked like grain for the whole 
year. 

' 22, All the rnenibers of the family must take part in the 
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leisure }ust as the: 


of cloth whenever they have 
in agriculture. 

23. The cultivator has his special season, the spinner 
and the weaver have the whole year for their season. 

24. A hired worker never works with the same 2€al 
the one who works for himselh 




as 


4(h October^ 1^38 
* THE FIERY ORDEAL ’ 

Bv. M. K:, Gandhi 

[The killing Of an ailing Calf in the Ashram under circum¬ 
stances described below having caos^ed a great commotion in 
ceftMn circles in Ahmedabad and some angr>^ letters having 
been addressed to Gandhijl on the subject Gandhiji has critf- 
-cally examined the q?jestiod in the light of the principle of 
, ijon-violence in an article in Navajivmi the substance of which 
is given below. i 

I 

WHEN KILLING MAY BE AHIMSA 

An attempt IS being made at the Ashram to run a small 
model dairy and tannery on behalf of the Goseva Sangha. Its 
work in this connection brings it up, at every step, against 
intricate moral dilemmas that would not arise but for the keen'- 
ness to realise iht Ashram ideal of seeking Truth through the 
exclusive means of akmsd. 

For instance some days back a calf having been maimed 
lay in agony in the Ashram. Whatever treatment and nursing 
was possible was given to it. The surgeon whose advice was 
sought in the matter declared the case to be past hrip and past 
hope. The suffering of the animal was so great that it could 
not even turn its side without excruciating pain. 

In these circumstances I felt that humanity demanded that 
the agony should be ended by ending life itself. I held a pre- 
liniinary' discusi^ion with the Managing Committee most of 
*whuai agreed with my view. The matter was then placed 
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fore the whole Ashram* At the discussioa a worthy^ 
ibur veheinentiy opposed the idea of kiUing even to end paia 
ami offered to nurse the dying animal. The nursing consisted 
in. co-operation with some of the Ash ram sisters in warding 
the dies off the animal and trying to feed The ground of 
the friend's opposition was that one has no right to take away 
iife which one cannot create* Hls argument seemed to me to be 
point'less here* It would have point if the taking of life was 
actuated by self-interest* Finally in all humility but with the 
clearest of convictions I got in ray presence a doctor kindly to 
administer the calf a quietus by means of a poison injection*. 
The whole thing was over in less than two minutes* 

I knew that public opinion especially in Ahmedabad would 
not approve of my action and that it would read nothing but 
himsa in it* 

But I know too that performance of one's duty should be 
independent of x^ublic opinion. I have all along held that one 
is bound to act according to what to one appears to be right 
even though it may appear wrong to others* Aud experience 
has shewn that tha. is the only correct course, I admit that 
there is always a possibility of one's mistaking right for wrong 
and vice versa but often one learns, to recognise wrong only 
through unconscious error* On the other hand if a man fails- 
to follow the light within for fear of public opinion or any other 
sirnilar reason he would never be able to know right from 
wrong and in the end lose all sense of distinction between the 
two* That is why the poet has sung : 

“ The pathway of love is the ordeal of fire, 

The shrinkers turn away from it/* 

The pathway of ahmsa^ that is, of love one has often to* 
tread all alone* 

But the question may very legitimately be put to me: 
Would 1 apply to humaD beings the principle I have enuncia¬ 
ted in connection with the calf? Would I like it to be applied 
in my own case ? My reply is yes; the same law holds good in 
both the cases* The law of ethha pinde tkathha brahniande (us- 
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aIl)admitsof ac exceptions, or the killing of thfe 
wrong and violent. In practice however we do not cut 
short the suftenngs of our ailing dear Ofiesby death because as 
a rule we have always means at our disposal to help them and. 
because they have the capacity to thinJk and decide for them* 
selves. But supposing that in the case of an ailiog friend I am 
unable to render any aid whatever and recovery is out of the 
question and the patient is lying In an unconscious state in the 
throes of fearful agony then I would not see any hrmsa in put*- 
ting an end to his suffering by death. 

Just as a surgeon does not commit hims^ but practises the 
purest afiimsa when he wields his knife on his patient s body 
for the latter's benefit, similarly one may find it necessary 
under certain imperative circumstances to go a step further 
and sever life from the body in the interest of the sufl'erer. It 
may be objected that whereas the surgeon performs his opera¬ 
tion to save the life of the p'latient, in the other case we do just 
the reverse. But on a deeper analysis it will be found that 
the ultimate object sought to be served in both the cases is the 
same, vis;,, to relieve the suffering soul within from pain, la 
the one case you do it by severing the diseased portion from the 
body, in the other you dp it by severing from the soul the body 
that has become an instrument of torture to it. In either case 
it is the relief of the lsouI within from pain that is aimed at, the 
body without the life within being incapable of feeling either, 
pleasure or pain* Other circumstances can be imagined in 
which not to kill would spell himsat while killing would be 
ahimscJ, Suppose for instance, that I find my daughter—whose 
wish at the moment I have no means of ascertaining—is threat* 
ened with violation and there is no way by which I can save 
her, then it would be the purest form of ahintsa on my part to* 
put an end to her life and surrender royself to the fury of the 
incensed ruffian, 

But the trouble with our votaries of ^himsa Is that they 
have made of ahimsti a blind fetish and put the greatest obsta-^ 
cte in the way of the spread of true in our midst. The- 
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(and, in wy opiniofr, mistaken) view of ahm^su 
our conscience and rendt;red ns insensible tD a b<'^st of 
other and more insidious forms of like harsh words, harsh 

judgments, ill-wilh aiiger and spite and lust of cruelty, it has 
made us forget that there may be far more hhma m the slow 
torture of men and animats, the starvation and exploitation to 
which they are subjected out of selfish greed, the wanton 
humiliation and oppression of the weak and the killing of their 
^'df'respect that wc witness all around us today than in mere 
benevolent taking of life* Does any one doubt for a moment 
=that it would have been far more humane to have summarily 
put to death those who in the infamous lane of Atnrhsar were 
made by their torturers to crawl on their bellies like worms ? 
ilf any one desires to retort by saying that these people 
themselves today feel otherwise, that ^they are none the worse 
lor their crawling, I shall have no hesitation in teUing him 
that he does not know even the elements of There 

arise occasions in a man’s life tvhen it beconies his imperative 
-^duty to m^et them by laying down his life; not to appreciate 
this fundanicntalfact of rnpu’s estate is to betray an ignorance 
of the foundation of Forinslance, a votary of truth 

would pray to God to give him death to save him from a life of 
falsehood* Similarly a vofary of would on bent knees 

implore his enemy to put him to death rather than humiliate 
him or make him do things uni> :Coniing the dignity of a human, 
■being. As the poet has sung: 

“The way of the Lord is meant for heroes, 

Not for cowards*’^ 

It IS this fundamental misconception about the nature and 
scope of ahitftsit, this confusion aloout the relative values, that 
‘is responsible for our mistaking mere non-killing for 3h:tHS^ 
and for the fearful amount of htmsa that goes on in the name of 
akimsa in our country. Let a man contrast the sanctimoniaus 
horror that is affected by the so-called votaries of ahmsa at the 
'Very idea of killing an ailing animal to cut short its agony with 
■;their utter upathy and indifference to countless cruelties that 
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i^secl on our duiah cattle vYorld. And he will begin tl 
&r whether he is living in the land of ahlmsa or in that of 
conscious or unconscious hypocrisy. 

It is our spiritual inertia, lack of moral courar;e—^the 
courage to think boldly and look facts squarely in the face that 
is responsible for this deplorable state of affairs. Look at our 
pmjy^peles Sind goshalaSf mmy of them represent today so 
many dens of torture to which as a sop to conscience we consiga 
the hapless and helpless cattle* If they could only speak they 
would cry out against os and sa3% “Rather than subject us to- 
this slow torture give us death,** I have often read this mute 
appeal in their eyes. 

To conclude then, to cause pain or wiali ill to or to take 
the life of any living being out of anger or a selfish intent is, 
himsa. On the other hand after a calm and clear judgment to 
kill or cause paio to a living being with a view to its spiritual 
or physical benefit from a pure, selfless intent may be tho' 
purest form Each such case must be judged in¬ 

dividually and on its own merits. The hual test as to its 
violence or non-violence is after all the intent underlying the 
act. 

TI 

WHEN KILLING IS HIMSA 

I now come to the other crying problem that is confront¬ 
ing the Ashram today. The moo key nuisance has become very 
acute and an immediate solution has become absolutelv neces¬ 
sary. The growing vegetables and fruit trees have become a 
special mark of attention of this privileged fraternity and are 
now threatened with utter destruction. In spite of all out 
efforts we have not yet been able to find an efficacious and at 
the same time non-violent remedy for the evil. 

The matter has provoked a hot controversy in certain 
circles and I have received some angry letters on the subject. 
One of the correspondents has protested against the 'killing of 
monkeys and wounding them by means of anow% in the 
Ashram.' Let me hasten to assure the reader that no monkey 
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as so far been killed m the Ashram, uor has any monkey been 
vfounded by means of 'arrows^ or otberwiBe as imagined by the 
correspondent* Attempts are undoubtedly being made to drive 
them away and harmless arrows have been used for the pur¬ 
pose* 

fhe idea of wounding monkeys to frighten them away 
'seems to me unbearable though I am seriously considering the 
question of killing them iu case it should become unavoidable. 
But this question is not so simple or easy as the i>revious one, 

I see a dear breach of aMmsa even in driving away mon¬ 
keys? the breach would be proportionately greater if they have 
to be killed. For any act of injury done from self-interest 
whether amounting to killing or not is doubtless Mmsa. 

All life in the filesh exists by some himsa. Hence the 
highest religion has been defined by a negative word aJiimsa, 
The world is bound io a chain of destructioa* In other words 
khnsa is an inherent necessity for life in the body. That is why 
a votary of always prays for ultimate deliverance from 

the bondage of flesh. 

None, while in the Qesh, can thus be entirely free from 
himsa because one never completely renounces the will to live* 
Of what use is it to force the flesh merely if the spirit refuses to 
co-Qperate? Voy may starve even unto death but if at the same 
time the mind continues to hanker after objects of the sense, 
your fast is a sham and a delusion. What then is the poor 
helpless slave to the will to bve to do? How is he to determine 
the exact nature and the extent of hintsaht must commit? 
'Society has no doubt set down a standard and absolved the 
individual from troubling himself about it to that extent Bat 
every seeker after truth In as to adjust and vary the standard 
according to his individual need and to make a ceaseless en¬ 
deavour to reduce the circle ofBut the peasant is too 
much occupied with the burden of his hard and precarious 
existence to have time or energy to think out these problems for 
himself and the cultured class instead of helping him chooses to 
give him the cold shoulder. Having become a ijeasant myself, 
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^ ^ ^cle^T cut road to go by and must therefore chalk out 
for myself aad possibly for fellow peasants. And the 
monkey nuisance being one of the multitude c^f ticklish prob¬ 
lems that stare the farmer in the face, I must find out some 
means by which the pea^anfs crops can be safeguarded against 
it with the minimum amaunt of himsa, 

I am told that the farmers of Gujarat employ special 
watchmen whose my presence scares away the monkeys and 
saves the peasant from the necessity of killing thein. That 
may be but it should not be forgotten that whatever cificacy 
this method might have, it Is clearly dependent upon sorric 
measure of destruction at soitie time or other. For these 
cousins of ours are wily and intelligeiit beings* The moment 
they discover that there is no real danger for them, they refuse 
to be frightened even by gun shots and only gibber and howl 
the more when shots are fired. Let nobody therefore imagine 
that the Ashrafu has not considered or left any method of deah 
ing with the nuisance^ untried, But none of the methods that I 
have known up to now is .free from Whilst therefore 1 

would welcome any practicai suggestions from the readers of 
Navajivan for coping with this problem let the intending 
advisers bear in mind what I have said above and send only 
such solutions as they have themselves successfully tried and 
caused the minimum amount of injury, 


Oct^ber^ igsS 

MISTAKEN HUMANITY? 

By M. K. Gandhi 

Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is rightly accepted as the truest inan 
of Karachi, Almost every good public movement there claims 
btm as its own. He devotes practically the whole of his time 
to public movements. He is one of the best representatives of 
theosophy. His honesty and independence ara as unquestioned 
as his patriotism. When therefore such a man commits an 
error of judgment or runs counter to public opinion, his fneads 
feel sore at heart. Sjt. Jani&hed Mehta who is the President of 
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iti Karachi Municipality seems to me to have committee 
error of :ndgmeiit. Though a lover of Khadi he recently felt 
called upon to move on behalf of an absentee njember a resolu¬ 
tion about Kbadi which drew forth very strong opposition from 
the members. Another matter was his attitude about a product 
that has been introduced from Europe into India as vegetable 

Many common friends have drawn my attention to the 
controversy that has been going on in Karachi on these topics 
and invited me to express my own views on them, 1 suppose in 
the hope that they may either Induence the, President who 
knows my regard for hirn, or if they do not influerice him, may 
at least prevent some of the Karachi publie from being misled 
into wrong action owing to v/hat the correspondents consider to 
be the erroneous views of the popular President. Whether my 
views produce any such influeiice or not, the opinion on these 
questions of Sjt. Jamshed Mehta deserve a patient and res* 
pectful examination. 


1 

Ec tells me that he moved the Khadi resolution m order 
to test the feeling of the Mtintcipality and withdrew it when he 
saw that the members were opposed to it. I copy the rcsolu* 
tion and the argument from the local press: 

*This Corporation resolves to cancel Its resolution 
No. 3 04 dated 2nd July,. 1924, because compulsory purchase 
and use of hdnclspun and handwoven Khaddar in a!l cases 
has frequently resulted in pure waste of Municipal money 
in difierent departments of the MunidpaUty ” 

“In moving the above resolution, the President at the 
outset assured the house that he himself was actually in 
favour of popularising the use of Kbadt but during the 
last three years the Corporation had spent no less than 
one lakh of rupees for encouraging this cottage industry but 
his honest opimon was that the poor meaials wearing 
Khadi supplied by the Corporation were undergoing great 
hardships. The Councillors were doing great injustice to 
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/es and to the rate-payers by speodiog siicli 
IS amount on Khadi which did the wearers Httie 
good; It was really a cruelty to ask the sweepefs to wt*ar 
' this heavy cloth and go in the streets. Moreover white 
Khadi became dirty sooo and poor peons had t6 
spend lot of money for washing. The colour \vm 
tried but found useless* The Corporation could give 
only two 5?aits and they had to suffer much for keeping ^ 
them clean. The President emphatically observed : tell 
you it is really a cruelty. We have spent nearly a lakh of 
rupees but Rs, 85,000 is really wasted. Our purpose has 
not been served* Unless and until we give hem a better 
and lighter Khadi of a superior quality at double the pre¬ 
sent cost, we should not think of giving Khadi suits. The 
stuff we are now giving our peons is enough to bring tears 
io one^B eyes/ 

Let ns examine this argument In judging the Municipal 
employees as he did by his own standard. I feel that the Presi¬ 
dent has done the employees and the cause of Khadi a serious 
injustice. His judgmant is very like that of a delicate lady 
judging the appetite of her weather-beaten guests by herown or 
like that of an ant measuring out a few particles of flour to the 
elephant and feeling that she had meted out to her guest an 
exact measure — we know that the meastire in each case would 
be false. The delicate lady and the ant would be right in their 
measure if they had guests of the same species finding them¬ 
selves in the same circiimstanGes, 

In the Karachi case, the measure adopted by the President 
is wrong because the Municipal employees have not been deli- 
catel> brought up like the mover of the resolution. The 
President's measure is doubly false first because the sweepers 
do not need the same fineness in their dress materiai as the 
President and secondly because they do not want the same 
style of dress which educated Indians have from fear, ignorance- 
OT ambition imitated from the rulers, I venture to suggest that 
the Council lors should revise their ridtiohs of decency and^equip 
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dainate ^adjhe manners of the coii^try* They oeed not then 


fear to use the coarsest Khadn And they will save Municipal 
money, promote, the comfort of the employees, revive true art 
^lid will at the same time serve the poorest of their country* 
men whom they cannot reach save thro’Jgh KhadL If the 
President would do unto the employees as he -wouid that they 
should do unto him, let him for a moment step into their shoes 
and see bow he would feel and his measure would be right* 

But assuming that the employees must have an unnatural 
uniforni ia order to suit Municipal vanity, it is not difficult to 
pick up fine Khadi now-a-days if the Municipality will pay the 
price, nor is it impossible to have khaki coloured Khadi for the 
purpose. 

The cheapest and the most patriotic method will be to 
train the girls and the boys of the Municipal schools and for 
the Councillors to train themselvea to spin fine yarn and have 
it woven locally. The otlicr citizens will then copy the patrio- 
tic and industrious example of the Councillors and if say 
one-third Karachi devotes only half an hour to philanthropiq 
spinning, thofe would be mmy times more than enough Khadi 
to clothe the employees. 

One valid objection may be taken to this course being 
adopted, namely that Khadi thus produced will not support 
the paupers in whose interest it has been recommended to 
public corporations. Whilst the objection is sound so far 
it goes, it must not be forgotten that if any city takes up 
spinning, in the manner suggested by me, it wiH be very sub* 
stantial though indirect service of pauper India in that the 
moral effect of such sacrificial spinning will be so pervading 
that there will be produced a spinning atmosphere that would 
make the irresponsive masses take to it for supplementing 
their present income which is admitted to be altogether inade-r 
qudXt for human sustenance. Where the average daily income 
is less than seven pice, the addition of even one pice per day 


will be a princely addition. 
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Ibis may be treated as coaosel of perfection nor 
of consideratioti by practkal businessraen. Anyway 
I know that the. idealist Presidenc yrill not dismiss my sugi^^cs- 
tion quite so summarily. But for those who will not seriously 
and scientifically organise horae-spirmiug in the manner 
gested, I submit that no expense incurred for Khadi n^ed be 
considered as waste, no discomfort suffered on its account too 
much, when it is borne in mind that every pke spent upon 
Khadi goes directly into the pockets of the needy and that eveu 
-of this at least 8s per cent, goes into the pockets of the poorest 
artisans including the semi-starved spinners. 

But says the Presidlent: Why not supply the employees 
with uniform made of Swadeshi mill cloth And save over sixty 
pec cent, of the price paid for Khadi?’' This is an argument 
I had least expected from Sjt, Jamshed Mehta the friend of 
the poor. Surely, if every Municipality gave a bounty of 
4 o per cent, to Khadi, it would not l^. wrong to do so asffuraing 
that it had the power so to do. 

And 1 have repeatedly shown in these pages that there 
can be no comparison between Khadi and mill cloth even as 
there can be none between the home-made chapali^ however 
costly it may be and troublesome to make, and cheap easily 
f^repared machine-made biscuit. Mill cloth needs no protec¬ 
tion or patronage from the public in the sense that Khadi does. 
Indian mill doth gets preference as it ought to when Kliadi h 
unavailable at any cost, when machine-made cloth becomes a 
necessity and when the choice lies only between foreign cloth 
and Swadeshi mill doth. Khadi it is clear must displace both. 
Khadi has no established market like mill cloth. It has not 
even become as yet a ba^ar article* Every yard of Khadi 
bought means at least eighty five per cent, in the mouths of 
the starving and the poor ones of India* Every yard of mill 
cloth bought means more than 75 per cent, bi the pockets of 
the capitalists aud less than 25 per cent, in the packets of the 
labourers wlio are never helpless, who are well able to take 
care of themselves, and who never starve or need starve in the 
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that the helpless naiilions starve for whosfi sake Kl 
^ fi^s heea cooceived. lodeed i should be surprised if the 
Municipal employees ^hose supposed discomfort owing tO' 
wearing coarse IChadi has moved the humatiitarian Sjt Jamshed 
Mehta to action would noti if they were informed of the great 
national importance of Khadh themselves prefer it to Swadeshi^ 
mill doth however comfortable the latter may be to wear. 
Khadi io my opinion is cheap at any cost S0 long as it fundwnsF 
ia jtnd work f&r and ihrough work fied the millims, 

II 

Sjt. Jamsiied Mehta is not only a humanitadan, he is an 
ai dent vegetarian and dares to incur the wrath of friends for 
the sake of his principles^ He has somehow corae to the 
conclusion that the product known as vegetable ghee which 
enterprisiDg foreign manufacturers have introduced into the 
Indian market is preferable to what passes as genuine but 
what is according to him almost always adulterated with 
animal fats. Though I yield to none ia my enthusiasm for 
vegetarianism and personally always avoid the bazaar ghee and 
would, if I could get some medical encouragement or could- 
summon sufiicieiit strength of miud, avoid even goat's milk 
ghee, 1 could never bring myself to use the c hemic ally doctored 
vte^getable product which is generally palmed off on the gullible 
public as ghee. 

So far as I have been able to examine medical authoritresr 
they show that there is no effective vegetable substitute for 
ghee or animal fats, these b^ing rich in vitamin A which they 
say.is absolutely necessary for a person tO keep in good health.. 
We therefore arrive at this (for vegetarians) painful condusioip 
that whilst fat adulteratedis bad from the vegetarian 
standpoint, from the medical it is harmless. The only proper 
course for jealous food reformers like Sjt. Jamshed Mehta 
to move heaven and earth to ensure a never falling supply of 
pure and to that end I invite him to join the Ooseva 
Sapgha if be has no other and more expeditious method of 
reaching the common goal. Let him municipalise the milk 
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supply of Karachi and run an efficient Municipi 
"dairy. Vegetable deserves only to he boycotted at all 
cost. For it IS itself often adulterated and unlike adulterated 
jShee equally often injurious to health being chemically treated 
and in almost every case it is worthless as a food. In this 
country which abounds in oil seeds, the fresh seed oils are 
infinitely superior to the prepared vegetable fats whose basis 
is mostly ccK:oaniit. Every one in India can prepare for him- 
fielf good vegetable ghee from an undried cocoanut which can 
■be procured cheap in any bazar. 
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GOD IS 

By M, K Gandhi 

Correspondents often invite me to answer in these pages 
^juestions about God* That is the penalty I have to pay for 
what an English friend calls the God stunt in Young India. 
‘Whilst I am unable to notice all such queitions in these columns, 
the following compels an answer: 

"I read your Yomg India of p, 149^ where 

you write, *I think it is wrong to expect certainties in this 
world where all else but God that is Truth is an uncer¬ 
tainty,^ 

" Young India p, 152^^! 'God is long-suffering and patient. 
He lets the tyrant dig his own grave only issuing grave 
warnings at stated intervals.' 

*1 humbly beg to say that God Is not a certainty, His 
goal ought to be to spread truth all round. Why does He 
allow the world to be populated by bad people of various 
shades? Bad people with their unscrupulousness flourish 
all round and they spread contagion and thus transmit 
immorality and dishonesty to posterity, 

* Oandhjfra Autobiography, Vol. I, Page 682, 

** So? Page 17« Infra. ^ 
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'‘Should not God, omniscient and omnipoletit as He is, 
know where wickedness is by His omniscience and kill 
wickedness by His omnipotence there and then nip all 
rascality in the bud and not alldw wicked people to 
Nourish ? 

'‘Why should God be long-sufferitig and be patient? 
What influence can He wieid if He be so? The world goes 
oh with all its rascality and dishaaesty and tyranny- 

•"If God allows a tyrant to dig his own gravei why 
should He not weed out a tyrant before his tyranny oppres¬ 
ses the poor? Why allow full play to tyranny and then 
allow a tyrant, after his tyranny has ruined and demoralis¬ 
ed thousands of people, to go to his grave ? 

“The world continues to be as bad as it ever was- Why 
have faith in that God who does not use His powers to 
change the world and make it a world of good and right¬ 
eous mm ? 

‘T know vicious men with their vices living long arid 
healthy lives. Why should not vicious men dk early as a 
result of their vices 7 , 

'M wish to believe io Grod but there is no foundation 
for my faith. Kindly enlighten me through )^omg India 
and change my disbelief ipto belief-” 

The argument is as old as Adam- I have no original 
;^aswer for it. But I permit myself to state why I believe, I 
am prompted to do so because of the knowledge that there are 
young men who are interested in my views and doings. 

There is an iodefipable mysterious Power that pervades 
everything- I feel it, though I do not see it. It is this unseen 
Power which makes itself felt and yet defies all proof, because 
it is so unlike all that I perceive through my senses- It traas- 
cendsthesenses- 

But it Is possible to reason oat the existence of God to a 
limited extent. Even in ordinary affairs we know that people 
do not know who i^ies or why and how he rules. And' yet 
they know that there is a power that certainly rules. In' my 
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tuuH^t year in Mysore I met many poor villagefs and 
upon iaquiry that they did not know who ruled Mysore. The^ 
simply said some god ruled it. If the knowledge of these poor 
people was so limited aboot their ruler I who am infinitely 
lesser than God than they than their ruler need not be surprised 
if I do not realise the presence of God the King of kings, 
l^evertheiess I do feel as the poor villagers felt about Mysore 
that there is orderliness in the Universe^ there is an unalterable 
Law governmg everything and every being that exists or lives. 
It is not a blind law; for □□ blind law can govern the ooodnot 
of living beings and thanks to the marvellous researches of Sir 
J, C Bose, it can now be proved that even matter is life. That 
Law then which governs all life is God, Law and the Law*- 
giver are one. 1 may not deny the Law or the Law-giver» 
because I know so little about It or Him. Even as my denial 
or igmrmct of the existence of an earthly power will avail me 
nothing, so will not my denial of God and His Law liberate nie 
from its operation; whereas humble and mute acceptance of 
divine authority makes life's journey easier even as the accep¬ 
tance of earthy rule makes life under it easier. 

I do dimly perceive that whilst every’thing around me h 
ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying all that change 
a living power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
creates, dissolves and recreates. That informing power or 
spirit is God. And since nothing else I see merely through the 
senses can or will persist, Ke alone is. 

And is this power benevolent or malevolent ? 1 see it as 
purely benevolent. For I can sec that in the midst of death 
life persists, in the midst of untruth truth persists, in the midst 
of darkness light persists. Hence I gather that God is Life, 
Truth,. Light. He is Love. He is the supreme Gobd. 

But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if H <5 
ever does* God to be God must rule the heart and transform 
it. He must express Himself in every the smallest act of His 
votary. This can only be done through a definite realisation 
more real than the five senses can ever producfr. Sense per- 
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can be, often are, false and deceptive, however 
they may appear to us* Where there is realisation outside 
the senses it is infallible* It is proved not by extraneous 
evidence but in the transformed conduct and character of those 
who have felt the real presence of God within* 

Such testimony is to be found in the experiences of an un¬ 
broken line of prophets and sages in all countries and cUmes. 
To reject this evidence is to deny oneself. 

This realisation is preceded by an immovable faith. He 
who would in his own person test the fact of God’s presence 
can do so by a living faith. And since faith itself cannot be 
proved by extraneous evidence, the safest course is to believe 
in the moral government of the world and therefore in the 
supremacy of the moral law, the law of truth aud love* Exer-^ 
else of faith will be the safest where there is a clear determi- 
naiion summarily to reject all that is contrary to Truth and 


Love, 

But the foregoing does not answer the correspondent’s 
argument. I confess to him that I have no argument to con¬ 
vince him through reason. Faith traascends reason* All I 
can advise him to do is not to attempt the impossible* 1 
cannot account for the existence of evil by any rational method, 
To want to do so is to be coequal with God» I am therefore 
humble enough to recognise evil as such. And I call God long- 
suffering and patient precisely because he permits evil in the 
world* I know that He has no evil in Him, and yet if there is 
evil. He is the author of it and yet untouched by it* 

I know too that I shall never know God if I do not wrestle 
with and against evil even at the cost of life itself- I am forti¬ 
fied in the belief by my own humble and limited experience* 
The purer I try to become, the nearer I feel to be to God. How 
much more should I be, when my faith is not a mere apology 
as it is to-day but has become as immovable as the Himalayas 
and as white and bright as the snows on their peaks ? Mean¬ 
while I invite the correspondent to pray with Newman who 
sang from experience! 



‘ WHAT ABE WE TO DO?* 

lcind!5^ IJght, amid the encircling gloom. 
Lead Thoii me on; 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lvcad Thou me on; 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 
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WHAT ARE WE TO DO?' 

By M, K. Gandhi 

Two weeks ago I wrote in Nav^/mm a note on the tragedy 
tn Godhra, where Sjt, Purushottam Shah bravely met his 
death at the hands of his assailants, and gave the note the 
heading 'Hindu Muslim Fight in Godhra/ Several Hindus 
did not like the heading and addressed angry letters asking me 
to correct it, I found it impossible to accede to their demand. 
Whether there is one victim or more, whether there is a free 
fight between the two communities, or whether one assumes 
the oflFensive and the other simply su^rs, I should describe 
the event as a fight if the whole series of happenings were the 
result of a state of war between the two communities. Whether 
in Godhra or in other places there is today a state of war bet¬ 
ween the two commuDities, Fortunately the countryside is still 
free from the war fever which is mainly confined to towns and 
cities, where, in some form or other, fighting is continually 
going on, Even the correspondents who have wntten to me 
about Godhra do not seem to deny the fact that the happenings 
arose out of the communal autagonisms that existed there. 

If the correspondents had simply addressed themselves to 
the heading, I should have satisfied myself with writing to 
them privately and written nothing in Navajivm about it. But 
there are other letters in which the correspondents have vented 
their ire on different counts, A volunteer from Ahmedabad 
who had been to Godhra writes ! 

** You say that y©u must be silent over these quariels. 
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Why ware you not silent over the Khilafat, andwiiydid 
yon exhort iis to join the Muslims ? Why are you not si* 
lent about your principles of ahimsa ? How can you justify 
your silence when the two caminumties are running at 
each otheris throat and the Hindus are being crushed to 
atoms ? How does ahimsa come there? 1 invite your atten¬ 
tion to two cases: 

“A Hindu shopkeeP'sr thus complained to me; *Musai- 
mans purchase bags of rice from my shop» often never 
paying for them. I cannot insist on payment, for fear of 
their looting my godownsV I have therefore to make on 
involuntary gift Of about $0 to 75 maunds of rice every 
month.’ 

“Others complained! ‘ Musatmans invade our q uarters 
and insult our women in our presence, and we have to sit 
stilh If we dare to raise a protesf, we are done for. We 
dare not even lodge a complaint against them/. 

*‘What would you advise in such cases I How would 
you bring your ahimsa into play ? Or even here would you 
prefer to remain silent ?*’ 

These and similar questions have been answered in these 
pages over and over again, but as they are still being, raised, i 
had better explain my views once more at the risk of repetition, 
Ahhnsii is not the way of the timid or the cowardly. It is- 
the way of the brave ready to face death. Be who^ perishes, 
sword in hand is no doubt brave, but he who faces death with¬ 
out raising his little finger and without dinching is braverr 
But he who surrenders his rice bags for fear of being beaten is 
a coward and no votary of ahimsa. He is innocent of ahtmsu^ 
Be, who for fear of being beaten, suffers the wonieu of his 
household to be insulted, is not manly but just the reverse. He 
is fit neither to be a husband nor a father, nor a brother. 
Such people have no right to complain. 

These cases have nothing to do with the inveterate enmity 
between Hindus and Musalmans. Where there are fools there 
are bound tuba knaves, where there are cowards tJiere are 



' WHAT AKE^WE TO DO?* 

<b be bullits, whether they are Hitidu^ or MiisalmSai 
teases ussfi to happen e^'eii before the outbreak of these 
commuaal hostilities. The question here therefore is not how 
to teach one Df the two conirnainties a ksson gr how to liP- 
manise it, but how to teach a coward to be brave^ 

If the thinking sections of both the commimities realise 
the cowardice and folly at the back of the hostilities, we can 
easily end them. Both have to be brave, both have to be wise* 
If both or either deliberately get wise, theirs will be the way 
of non-violence. If both fight and learn wisdom only by bitter 
experience, the way will be oae of violence. Either way there 
is no room for cowards in a society of men, in a society 
which iov es freedom. Swaraj is not for cowards. 

It is idle therefore to denounce ahimsa or to be angry with 
me on the strength of the cases cited. Ever ainc^ my experi¬ 
ence of the distortion of ahimsa in Eetiah in 1 have 
repeating over and over again that he, who cannot protect him¬ 
self or his nearest and dearest or their honour by non-violently 
facing death, may and ought to do so by violently facing death, 
may and ought to do so by violently dealing with the oppressor. 
He who caa do neither of the two is a burden. He has no 
business to be the head of a family. He must eit her hide him¬ 
self, or must rest content to live for ever in helplessness and l>e 
prepared to crawl like a worm at the bidding of a bully, 

• I know only one way^ — the way of The way of 

himsa goes against my grain. I do not want to cultivate the 
power to inculcate himsa. As ahimsa has no place in the 
atmosphere of cowardice prevailing todayi I tmist needs be 
reticent over the riots we hetO- of from day to day. This exhi¬ 
bition of roy heiplessaess cannot be to my liking. But God^ 
never ordains that only things that we like should happen and. 
things th;it we do not like should not happen* In spite of the 
helplessness, the faith sustains me that He is the Help of the 
helpless, that He i comes to one's succour only when one 
thr(;^ himself on His mercy. It is because of this faith that 
IchSi 'sh the hope that God will one day show mo a path- 
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I may confidently commend to the people. Wit 
conviction is as strong as ever that iVilly-nilly Hindus and 
Musalmaos must be friends one day. No one can say how 
•and wlien that will happen. The future is entirely in the hands 
of God. But He has vouchsafed to us the ship of Faith which 
^lonecan enable us to cross the ocean of Doubt. 

(Translated from N'majivan by M. D.) 


iSth October, rp28 

THE TANGLE OF AHIMSA 
By M. K Gandhi 

My article 'The Fiery Ordeal' has brought down upon me 
'the ire of many an incensed critic. Some of them seem to have 
•'■made the violence of their invective against me a measure of 
their solicitude for ahimsa. Others, aa if to test my capacity 
for aA/i»5fl, have cast all decorum and propriety to the winds 
and have poured upon me the lava of their u^mea3u^>'^d and 
acrimonious criticism, while still some others have felt genuine- 
-ly grieved at what seems to them a sad aberration on my part 
and have written to me letters to unburden their grief to me. I 
-have not the time to reply to all the tetters that have been sent 
•to me, nor do I feel it to be necessary. As for the acrimonious 
, letters, the only possible purpose that they can serve is 'o 
provide me with some exercise in forbearance and non-violence. 
'Leaving aside such letters therefore I shall here try to examine 
■some arguments that I have been able to glean from other and 
-soberly written communications. 

I am always prepared to give my best consideration to 
‘letters that are brief and to the point and are neatly written 
.out in ink in a clear legible hand- For I claim to Ite a humble 
•seeker after truth and am conducting Navajivan not merely 
'to teach but also to leam. 

To come now to the objections and the counsels addressed 
to me by my correspondents they may be summed up .as 
>follovffli; 
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of ahimsa, 
about ahimsd are 




/You should BOW retii3 from the field 
You should confess that your views 
imported from the West, 

j. You must not express views even when they are correct 
if there is a possibility of their being misused 

4, If you l>elieve in the Law of k^rma then your killing oL 
the calf was a vain attempt to interfere with the operation of 
that law, 

5, What warrant had you for believing that the calf was. 
bound not to recover ? Have yon not heard of cases ofre-- 
covery aftei* the doctors have pronounced them to be help¬ 
less ? 

Whether I should retire or not from the field of aMmsaj or 
for the matter of that from any other field* is essentially and 
solely for me to judge, A man can give up a right, but he may 
not give up a duty without being guilty of a grave dereliction. 
Unpopularity and censure are often the lot of a man who- 
wants to speak and practise the truth, I hold it to be the- 
bounden duty of a Satyagrahi openly and freely to express his^ 
opinions which he holds to be correct and of benefit to the-, 
public even at the risk of incurring popular displeasure and' 
worse. Sc long as I believe my views on aArmsa to be correcEp 
it would be a sin of omission on my part not to give expression ^ 
to them. 

I have nothing to be ashamed of if my views on ^kimsa' 
are the result of my Western ideas, nor am I prepared to ana¬ 
thematize everything that comes from the West as inherently 
evil, 1 have learnt much from the W'est and I should not be * 
surprised to find that I had learnt sonnething about ahimsa too 
from the West* I am not concerned what ideas of mine are 
the result of my foreign con tacts. It is enough for me to know 
that mi^ views on akmsah^v^ now become a part and parcel 
of my being, 

I have publicly discussed my views in the matter of the*, 
calf, not necessarily because I believe them to be correct, but 
because they are to the best of my knowledge based on pure- 
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a ant! as such Vik^ly to throw light on the tangled pro! 
ii&HtMmsa. 

Aa for the problem of the monkeys, I have discus^ted it 
publicly, because I do not know my duty in the matter, and I 
am anxious to be enlightened. Let me assure the readers that 
my effort has not been in vain and 1 have already received 
several helpful suggestions from my correspondents. Let me 
further assure them that I would not proceed to tha extreme 
length of killing unless I am absolutely driven to it- , It is 
. because I am anJEious to he spared this painful necessity that 
T have invited suggestions for dealing with these persistent and 
. unwelcome guests. 

i firmly believe in the law of karma, but I believe too in 
htmian erEdeavour, I regard as the summum bonum of life the 
attainment of salvation through karma by aonihiiating its 
effects by detachment. If it is a violation of the law of karma 
to cut short the agony of an ailing animal by putting an end 
to its life, it is no less so to minister to the sick or try to nurse 
them back to life. And yet if a man were to refuse to give 
medicine to a patient or to nurse him on the ground of karma, 
we would bold him to be guilty of mhumamty and hintsa. 
Without therefore entering into a discussion about the eternal 
controversy regarding pre-destination and freewill I will simply 
say here that I deem it to be the highest duty of man to render 
v^hat little service he can, 

I admit that there was no guarantee that the calf would 
not recover I have certainly known cases that were pronGunc- 
. ed by doctors to be hopeless and were cured afterwards. But 
even so I hold that a man is bound to make the utmost use of 
bis reason, circumscribed and poor as undoubtedly it is, and 
to try to tienetrate the mists of ignorance by its light and try 
to act accordingly- And that is precisely what we do in 
countless cases in our every day life. But strangely paradox!- 
. cal as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact that the moment 
we come to think of death the vety idea frightens us out of 
- our wits and entirely paralyses out feasoning faculty, although 
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vit ought tv ba the least affected by the thought i . 
^waSfersiace from the v'eiy cradie, we are brought up oa the 
doctrines of the immortality of the s<pirit and the transitoriness 
of the body. Even if it wrere found that my decision To poison 
the calf was wrong, it could have done no harm to th^ soul 
of the animal. If I have erred lam prepared to take the 
<xmsequences of my error, but I refuse to go into hysterics 
because by my action I possibly cut short the painful e^wistence 
of a dying calf say by a couple of hours. And the rule that I 
have applied to ihe calf I am prepared to apply in the case of 
tny own dear ones as well. Who knows how often we bring 
those we love to a premature end by our coddling, infatuation, 
wrong diagnosis or \vrong treatment ? The letters that I have 
received from my correspondents more than ever confirm me 
in my conviction that in our effusiveness over matters like 
this we forget the elementary duty of kindness, are led away 
from the path of true love, and disciedit our ahima. The 
fear of death is thus the greatest obstacle in the way of our 
realking the true nBtur^ of ahms£i. 

{Translated from Navajivan by P<) 


iSth OcU^er^ 1^28 
SASTRI’S WORK 
BY M. K. Gandhi 

A graphic letter received this week from an eye-witness 
describes the now famous Klerksdorp incident of which the 
South African press is fuU, Though nathirig remains or 
needs to be said from the political standpoint after the full, 
free and frank apology from the Union Government, tou 
much cannot be said of Sjt. Sastrfs generous and courageous 
behaviour in the face of a plot which might have proved fatal 
in its result. The letter before me shows that this true son 
and representative of India stood his ground without the least 
nervousness men when the lights were put out by the party 
that had come led by the Deputy Mayor to break up the meet- 
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was addressing. And when the firing nfan esfpB 
L dt^inade the m hall too suffocating for the aiid^.ence^ 

Sjt Sastri vrent o\>tsicle, and as if nothing untoward or serious 
had happened, finished hts speech without even referring to- 
the incident. Popular as he had already become among the 
Europeans of South Africa before this incident, his cooh 
courage and generous behaviaur raised him still further in 
their estimation. 

And as he waatcd no fame for himself (few men would be 
found shier than Sjt, Sastri of fame), he turned bis popularity 
to the advanceraent of the cause he has represented with suciv 
<;ingular ability and success* During his all too brief stay in 
South Africa he has immensely raised the status of ourcountry* 
men in that part of the world. Let us hope that they will by 
their exemplary conduct show themselves worthy of him. 

But Sastri's contributiati to the solution of the difficult and' 
delicate problem of South Africa does not rest merely upon' 
what was after all an accident. We kno%v nothing except 
through the results uf the inner working of the ambassador's 
office in which he had to exhaust all his art of a diplomacy 
that comes from a conviction of the correctness of one's cause 
and that spurns to do or countenance anything wrong, mean 
or crooked. But we do know how unsparing he has been in 
the use on behalf of his cause of the gifts of eloquence,. 
scbolarship, both English and Sanskrit and great and varied 
learning with which nature has lavishly endow^ed him. He 
has been delivering to large and select audiences ot Europeans 
lectures on Indian philoBophy and culture which have stirred 
European imagination and softened the hard crust of prejudice 
which has hitherto prevented the genera! body of European^' 
from seeing anything good in the Indian. These lectures are 
perhaps his greatest and the most permanent contdbutloEi to^ 
the Indian cause iri South Africa, 

It must he a serious problem for the Government of 
India.to choose Sjt, Sastri's successor- He has persistently 
withstood all pressure to prolong his stay in South Africa*' 
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^ from South Africa show mr how pur people dn 

impeadin^T departure. It will be a calamity (f a 
worthy successor is not found to continue 'be niission so 
succfcssfully inaugurated and represented by Sjt* Sastn. 
Tradition has^ I hope, been set up at the Viceregal Lodge of 
treating the officb of India's Agent in South Africa as neutral 
ground which the Government and popular parties may jobtly 
tread. It is to be hoped that the successor to be chosen will 
be one who will commend himself equally to the Government 
and the people, and who will truly represent not merely the 
Government of.Indta but the people as welL 



i8ik Ombm 19^3 
A CONUNDRUM 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Some fiery champions of ^himsa^ who seem bent upon fni* 
proving the finances of the Postal Department, inundate me 
with letters Ml of abase, and are practising hh^sa in the name 
of ahitma. They would if they could prolong the calf contro¬ 
versy indefinitely. Some of them kindly suggest that my 
intellect has suSered decay with the attaioment of sixtieth year. 
Some others nave expressed the regret that the doctors did not 
diagnose my case as hopeless when I was sent to the Sassoon 
Hospital and cut short iny sinful career by giving me a poison 
injection in which case the poor calf in the Ashram might have 
been spared the poison iniection and the race of monkeys saved 
from the menace of dtstruction. These are only a few charac¬ 
teristic samples from the sheaf-fub of ‘love letters’ that I am 
reteiving daily. The more I receive these letters the more 
confirmed I feel in the correctness of my decision to ventilate 
this thorny question in the columns of Navajivait, It never 
seems to have struck these good people that by this unseemly 
exhibition of spleen they metefy prove their unfitness to be 
votaries or exponents of ahima and strike it at the very root, 
I turn however from these fulminations to one from among a 
56 
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of letters of a difi^irent order that I have received 
-i^e the following from it: 

'"Your exposition of the ethics of the ‘calf-incident" 
lias cleared up a lot ofimy doubts and shed valuable ligbt 
on the implications of ahimsa. But unfortimately it raises 
a fresh difficulty. Suppose, for instance, that a man 
begins to oppress a whole people and there is no other 
way of putting a stop to his oppression than proceed¬ 
ing on the analogy of the calf, would it not be an 
act of ahtptsa to rid society of his presence by putting 
him to death ? Would you not regard such an act as nn un¬ 
avoidable necessity and therefore as one of ak'msa ? In 
your discussion about the killing of the calf you have made 
the mental attitude the principal criterion of Ahimsa^ 
Would not according to this principle the destruction of 
pro V ed tyr ants be couuted as ah i msa^ since the motiv e in spi* 
ring the act is of the highest? You say that there is no himsa 
in killing off animal pests that destroy a formeris crops; 
then why should it not be ahimsa to kill human pests that 
threaten society with destruction and worse?" 

The discerning reader will have already perceived that this 
correspondent has altogether missed the point of my argument. 
Th^’^ definition of ahmsa that I have given cannot by any stretch 
of meaning be made to cover a case of manslaughter such as 
the correspondent in <|uestion postulates. I have nowhere des¬ 
cribed the unavoidable destruction of life that a farmer has to 
commit in pursuit of bis calling as ahimsa. One may regard 
such destruction of life as unavoidable and condone it as such, 
but it cannot be spelt otherwise than as himsa. The under¬ 
lying motive with the farmer is to subserve his own interest, 
or, say that of society. Ahtmsa on the other hand rules out 
such interested destruction. But the killing of the calf was 
undertaken for the sake of the dumb animal itself. Any way 
its good was the only motive. 

The problem mentioned by the correspondcfit in question 
may certainly be compared to that of the monkey nuisance. 


‘ DEATH IS REST ^ 



there is fundamental differene^j between the monk% 
itfl^nce and the human nuisance. Society as yet knows of no 
means by which to affect a change of a heart in the monkeys 
and their killing may therefore be held as pardonable, but there 
is no evil-doer or tyrant who need be considered beyond reform. 
That is why the killing of a human being out of self-interest 
can never find a place in the scheme of ahimsa. 

To come now to the question of motive^ whilst it is true 
that mental attitude is the crucial test of ahimsat it is not the 
sole test. To kill any living being or thing save for his or its 
own interest is himsar however noble the motive may other¬ 
wise be. And a man %vho harbours ill-will towards another is 
no less guilty of kimsa because for fear of society or want of 
opportunity, he Is unable to translate his iH-wiU into action. A 
reference to both intent and deed Is thus necessary in order 
finally to decide whether a particular actor absteutioa can be 
classed as ahimsa. After all intent has to be inferred from a 
bunch of correlated acts. 

(Translated from Namjimn by P.) 
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‘DEATH IS REST’ 

When I am overwhelmed with correspondence betraying 
in every line fear of death and consequent travesty ot ahimsa, 
it refreshes me to come across the following beautiful dialo¬ 
gue a friend sent me on Maganlal Gandhi's death: 

"Tzu Kung said to Confucius^—‘Master, J am aweary* 
aind would fain have rest,’ 

" * In life,’ replied the eage, ‘ there is no rest/ 

“ ‘ Shall I then never have rest ?’ asked the disciple. 

' You will/ said Confucius. ‘ Behold the tombs 
which lie around ; some magnificient, some mean, la one 
of these you will find rest'. 

How wonderful is Death' rejoined Tsu Kuog. 
'* The wise man rests, the worldly man is engulfed therein/ 
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** 'Mjr son,' Confucius* *I see thatyou uoderstand- 
Other men know life only as a boon ; they do not per¬ 
ceive that it is a bane. They know old age as a state of 
weakness; they do not perceive that it is a state of ease. 
They kno'^ Death only as an abomination; they do not 
perceive that it i$ a state of rest* ' 

grand*' cried Yen ‘is the old conception 
of death! The virtuous find rest; the wicked are engulfed 
therein* In death each reverts to that from which he 
came* The ancients regarded death as a return to* and 
life as an absence from, home* And be, who forgets his 
home* becomes an outcaste and a byword in his genera¬ 
tion. ' 

It is not reproduced to defend the infliction of death 
pmaity on any living being or thing* But it is given 
here to show that death is mi a terror in all circtmstances 
as many correspondents contend and that it may be a deli- 
verence in certain cases, especially when it is not inflitUd at a 
penally tui admmtstered as a hBalinghalm. ' Death is but a sleep 
and a forgetting,'says the English poet* Let us not seek to 
prop virtue by imagining hellish torture after death for vice 
and houris hereafter as a reward for virtue in this life. If virtue 
has no attraction in itself it must be a poor thing to be thrown 
on the dung heap* Nature, I am convinced is not so 
cruel as she seems to us, who are so often filled with cruelty 
purselves* Both heaven ana hell are within us* Life after 
Death there is^ but it is not so unlike our present experiences 
as either to terrify u$ or make us delirious with Joy* *He is 
steadfast who rises above joy and sorrow/ says the Gita. The 
wise are unaffected either by death or life* These are but faces 
of the same coin, R 1 K* G. 
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25lfi Qct^her^ ig2B 
TRUE HOLIDAY MAKING 

A cofrespondent invites me to warn those who care against 
'turniug during the forthcoming Divali holidays good money 
iniQ tireworks; bad sweets and unhygienic illuminations, I 
heurtily respond. If I had my way I should have people to 
do house cleaning and heart cleaning and provide innocent 
and instructive arnusenients for children during these days. 
Fireworks 1 know are the delight of children, hut they are so 
because we the elders have habituated them to fireworks, f 
have not known the untutored African children wanting or 
appreciating fireworks, I'hay have dances instead. What 
can be better or healthier for childreii than sports and picnics 
to which they will take, not bazar-made sweets of doubtful value 
but fresh and dried fruit ? Children both rich and poor may 
also be trained to do house clcaaing and whitewashing them^ 
selves- It will be something if they are coaxed to recognise 
the dignity of labour if only during holidays to begin with. 
But the point I wish to emphasise is that at least a part, if 
not the whole* of the money saved by doing away with fire¬ 
works etc,, should be given to the cause of Khadi, or if that is 
anathema, then to any other cause in winch the poorest are 
served. There cannot be greater Joy to men and women and 
young and old than that they think of aad associate the poor¬ 
est of the land with them in their holidays, 

M. K. G, 


HOW WE LOST INDIA 
By M. K, Gandhi 

It was at Jalpaiguri just before Deshabandhu's death that 
1 said to a mercaatiJe audience in reply to an address from the 
merchants that we bad lost India through merchants and that 
we should regain it also through them. If illustrations of the 
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of this statementere wanted, a striking one is furnished 
following circular letter from a mercaiitiie association to 
similar bodies: 

** As yon are a-ware, trade in Manchester piece*good^ 
and yarn has much gone down in recent times and is stili 
showing n marked tendency to decrease. It lias been 
noticed that businessmen are not taking as keen an interest 
in this trad^ as they used to do formerly. As a result of 
this indifference, our countrymen are steadily losing what 
was as it still may be a source of great profit and income 
to them. The Marw^ari coramuoity, along with other 
commercial communities, being very greatly tntcresied 
in the piece-goods and yarn trade, my Committee adopted 
a resolution in their meeting of the /th instant, to fully 
in vestigate into the causes of its depression with a view 
to taking definite steps for the rehabilitation of this impor¬ 
tant branch of trade* 

* As the matter is one of general inrerest, my Com¬ 
mittee consider it advisable to meet the representatives of 
different public bodies interested in the trade hi a confer¬ 
ence in order to take concerted action if possible. 

If this proposal meets with the acceptance of your 
chamber, as my Committee hope it will, they will be glad 
to arrange for a conference of reprt*sentatives of the differ¬ 
ent public bodies as soon as possible. The favour of aa 
early reply is therefore solicited/’ 

The circular is dated iQth July, 1928. Ido not know the 
outcome 01 the effort. We are however just now not concerned 
with its result. The fact that there should be in our midst 
respectable bodies of merchants engaged in devising means for 
sustaining the trade in Manchester yam and piece-goods, at a 
time when the whole country is trying to boycott ail foretgn^ 
cloth, is a portent which should be taken notice of by every 
national worker. 

Enough evidence has been adduced from time to time in 
these pages that India is held by the English for their com- 
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;aDd that by far the largest imports consist of piecew 
goods* Surely no committee or conmiisaion is requirecl tp 
prove that so long as this exploitation of our country is per - 
mitted by us, India will be held by the British by every means 
at their disposal. What wu need therefore above all is not so 
much conversion ox expul3ioii of the British residents or riiim 
as the conversion of out own merchant princes and tbetr de^ 
pendents who are selling their country for thek own interest* 
Nor need our merchant princes ruin themselves for the 
sake of the country. India will want all the quantity of the 
cloth atid yarn that they are now importing. They have but to 
apply their undoubted abOlty to the manufactui'C of this quanti¬ 
ty in our seven hundred thousand villages, Jn doing so they 
wo 11 naturally benefit themselves. 1 admit that they wifi have 
to give up commercial gambhug* speculation and palaces out of 
all propoi'tion to their Burroundings* and be satisded with an 
tneome bearing some relation to the condition of those for 
whom and wnth whom they would trade. In other wordSi. 
instead of taking part as they are now doing in bleeding the 
villages, they would be making some tardy reuiru to those on 
whom their prosperity has depended. The story of the belly 
and the members has an eternal appIkatTon. The toiling 
millrotis are the belly. The merchants and others are the 
members* They must wither if the belly is starved. Thos^ 
who have eyes can see that the belly has been shamefully 
starved for a Jong enough period. The wntberiag of tha 
members must foUovs? soon as night day* Let us then 

repent before it is too late. 


251^ October, 192S 
JAIN AHIMSA? 
By M* K* Gandhi 


A Jain friend who is reputed to have made a fair study of 
the Jain philosophy as also of the other systems has addressed 




nae a long letter on Ahimsa, It desei'ves a consideriid leplj . 
He says ill elfect: 


Your interpretation of Ahimm has caused confusion- 
In the ordinary sense of the term himsa means to sever 
life from body and not to do so is Ahims^^ Refraining 
from Causing pain to any living creature is only an exten- 
siort of the original meanitig which cannot by any stretch 
of language be made to cover the taking of life. Vou 
would not understand me to mean from this that I regard 
all taking of life as mong in every possible circumstance * 
far I do not think that there is any ethica! priricipie in 
this world that can be regarded as absolute and admitting 
of no exception whatever. The maxim, A/timsa is the 
highest or the supreme duty ’ embodies a great and cardi¬ 
nal truth hut it dot 3 not coveV the entire sum of human 
duties. Whilst therefore what you have termed 'non* 
violent killing^ may be a right thing it cannot be described 
as 

I am of opinion that just as life is subject to constant 
change and developmentj the meanings of terms too are 
constantly undergoing a process of evolution and this can be 
amply proved by illustrations from the history Of any religion. 
The word y^ijna or sacrifice in the Hindu religion for instance 
is an illustration in point. Sir J. C, Bose’s discoveries are 
today revolutionising the accepted connotations of bioldgicu! 
terms. Similarly if we will fully realise Ahifni>\2 we may nor 
fight shy of discovering fresh impiicatians of the doctrine of 
Ahtmsa. We cannot inaprove upon the celebrated maxim, 

* Ahiiftsa is the highest or the supreme duty ’ but we are bound 
if we would retain our spiritual inheritance, to explore the 
implications of this great and- universal doctrloe. But I 
am not particular about names, I do not mind whether 
the taking of life in the circumstances I have mentioned 
IS called ahimsa or not, so long as its correctness is conceded. 

Arrjther poser mentioned by this friend is as follows: 

have been unable to follow you in your description 
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imaginary killing of your daughtc^r m the hypothetic 
circumstances def>'';ribed by you* It may be right to kill 
the ruffian in such a case^ but what fault has the poor 
daughter comrtiitted ? Would you regard the pollution of 
the poor victim as a disgrace to be avoided by death ? 
Don’t you think that in such circumstances even if the 
poor girl for fear of public ignominy aad shame begs to be 
put out of life, it would be your duty to dissuade her from 
her wish ? As fur me, I do not see the slightest difference 
between a case of dishonour, and a case in which one 
has had one’s limbs cut off by force,*’ 

My reason for patting my daughter to death in circotns- 
tances meatioued b3’ me would not he that I feared her beinx:! 
polluted but that she herself would have wished death if she 
could express her desire. If my daughter wanted to be put out 
of life because she was afraid of public scandal and criticism 1 
would certainly try to dissuade her from her wish, I would 
take her life only if 1 was absolutely certain that she would 
wish it. I know that Sita would have preferred death to dis¬ 
honour by Ravanv And that is also what, J believe, our 
Shastras hove enjoined* I know that it is the daily praytr of 
thousands of men and women that they might have death 
.rather than dishonour. I deem it to be highly necessary that 
this feelitig should be encouraged, I am not prepared to 
admit that the loss of chastity stands on the same footing as 
the loss of a limb* But I can imagine circumstances in which 
one would infinitely prefer death even to being maimed. 

The third poser runs: 

cannot understand why the idea of wouaditig a few 
monke3^ in order to frighten away the rest instead of 
straightaway proceeding to laU them off should be regard¬ 
ed as intolerable by you. Don’t you feel that the longing 
for life is strong even among the blind and the muimed 
animals I Don't yuu think that the impulse to kill a Ihdng 
creature because otiecounot bear to see its suffering is a 
kind of selfishness 
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idea of wounding monke^-s is uobearabk lo me because- 
1 know thut a wounded monkey hasi to die a liagedog death if 
left to itself. And if moukeys have to die at all by any act of 
mine, I would far rather that they were killed summarily than 
that they were left to die by inches* Again it beats my com- 
prehensiofl how I am practising ahimsa by thus wounding the 
monkeys instead of killing them outright, it might be a 
different thing if I was prepared to erect a hospital for wouiided 
monkeys* I concede that the maimed and the blind would 
evince a longing for life if they have some hope of getting suc¬ 
cour or relief. But imagine a blind ignorant creature, with no 
faith in God, marooned in a desert place beyond the reach of 
any help and with a clear knowledge of his plight and I cannot 
believe that such a creature would want to continue its ex¬ 
istence. Nor am I prepared to admit that it is one’s duty to 
nurse the longing for life in al! circnmstances. 

The fourth poser is as follows: 

“ The Jain view of rthtmsa rests on the following three 
principles: 

* No matter what the circumstances are or how great 
the suflferingj it is impossible for any one delibrately to re* 
nouoce the will to live or to wish another to put him out 
of pain. Therefore the taking of life cannot in any cir¬ 
cumstances be morally justified. 

‘ In a world full of activities w^hich necessitate htmsai 
ail aspirant for salvation should try to follow aktmsa by 
engaging in the fewest possible activities. 

* There are two kinds of —direct such as that 
involved in agriculture, and indirect as that involved in the 
eating of agricultural produce. Where one cannot altogether 
escape from dtiv.sr, a votary alahimsa should try to avoid 
diroct himsa.' 

I would earnestly request you critically to examine- 
and discuss these three Jain principles of ahmM in 
ymm. I notice that there is a vital diftere^nce between- 
your view of akimsa and that of the Jains. Whereas your 
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of aMmsa is based on the philosophy of action, that 
of the Jatas is based on that of reauDelation of action. The 
present is an of action- If the principle ofi 7 him^ab^. 
an eternal and universal principle untraaimeiled by time 
and place^ it seems to me that there is a great need to 
stimulate the people's mind to think out for themselves as 
to how the principle of ahmsn that baa so far been cotifitied 
to the field of renundation only can be worked in present 
day life of action and what form it will take when applied 
to this new' environment/ 

It is with the utmost reluctance that I have to enter into a 
discussion of these principles, I know the risks of such dis¬ 
cussion, But I see no escape from it. As for the first princi¬ 
ple I have already expressed my opinion on it in a prcvioiia 
portion of this article. It is my firm conviction that the 
prindple of clinging to life in al! circumstances betrays cowar* 
dice and is the caus^ of much of the himsa that season around 
us and blind adherence to this principle is bound to increase 
instead of reducing It seem& to me that if this Jaim 

principle is really as it is here enunciated it is a hindrance 
to the attainment of Salvation. For instance a person who- 
is cuTistantly praying for salvation will never wish to- 
continue his life at the expense of another's. Only a person 
steeped in ignorance who cannot even remotely understand- 
what Htlvation means would wish to continue life on any 
t«t?rnis. The sine qu^ non of salvation is a total aonihilaiion of 
all desire. How dare, then, an aspirant for salvation be sor¬ 
didly selfish or wish to preserve his perishabUs Ixjdy at all cost? 
Descending from the field of salvation to that of the family,, 
one’s country, or the world of humanity, we aguiti find innu¬ 
merable instances of men and women who have dedicated 
tberaselves to the service of their family, their country or the 
.world at large in entire disregard of thet^r own life and this 
idea! of inter self-sacdfice and self-abnegation at present is 
being inculcated throughout th^ world. To hang on to life at 
all cost seems to me the very^ height of selfi^tmess. Lot how' 
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ever nobody understand me to mean that one may try to wean 
another even from snch sordid egoism by force. I am addu- 
dug the argument merely to show the fallacy of the doctrine of 


wll to Uve at all cost. 

As for the second, I do not know whether it can at all be 
•described as a principle* But be that as it may, to me it re¬ 
presents a truism and I heartily endorse it. 

Coming to the third principle in the form in which it is 
enunciated by the friend, it sufiars from a grave defect. The 
most terrible consequeiice of this principle to me seems to be 
this tiiat if we accept It then a votary of ahifnsa must renounce 
agriculture although he knows that he cannot renounce the 
fruits of agriculture and that agriculture is an indispensable 
condition for the existence of mankind. The very idea that 
millions of the sons of the soil should remain steeped m himm 
in order that a handful of men who live on the toil of these 
.people might be able to practise ahimsii seems to me to be un¬ 
worthy of and inconsifitent with the supretne duty of ahtmsa. I 
feel that this betrays a lack of perception of the inwardness of 
ahimsa. Let us see, for instance, what it leads to if pushed 
to its logical conclusion. Yoi' may not kill a snake but if 
necessary, according to this principle, you may get it killed by 
-Si mebody else. You may not yourself forcibly drive away a 
thief hut you may employ another person to do it for vou. If 
you want to protect the life of a child entrusted to your care 
from the fury of a tyrant, somebody else must bear the burnt 
^of the tyrant^s fury for you* And you thus refrain from direct 
action in the sacred name of 1 This in niy opinion is 

Deither religion not Ahimsa. So long as one is not prepared to 
take the risks mentioned and to face the consequeaces, one 
*cannot be free from fear and so long as a man has not shed all 
fear he is ipsa fdcio incapable of practising Ahimsa. Our scrip¬ 
tures tell us chat Ahitnsa is all-conquering, that before it even^ 
the wild beasts shed thtir ferocity and tbe most hard-hearted 
of tyrants forget their anger. Utterly inadequate and imper¬ 
fect as my own practice of Ahitttsa has been it has enabled me 
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: the truth of this prmcipl^^ I c:^nnot once more hel 
^iug my doubt that Jainism subscribes to the third 
principle iyi Ahima as eauticiated by this friend. Bat even if 
the Jain doctrine is just as it is stated by the friend, I must say^. 
I for one cannot reconcile myself to it. 

Now to come to the question of renunciation versus action: 

1 believe in the doctrine of renunciation but I hold that renun¬ 
ciation should be sought for in and through action. That 
action is the sin^ ^7ia nm of life in the body, that the Wheel of 
Life cannot go on even for a second without involving some 
sort of action goes without saying. Renunciation can there¬ 
fore in these circumstances only mean dctachmetit or freedom., 
of the spirit from action, even while tV:e body is engaged in 
action. A follower of the path of renunciatioa seeks to attain 
it not by refraining from all activity but by carrying it on in a 
perfect spirit of detachment and altruism as a pure trust 
Thus a man may engage in farmihgt spmningj or any other 
activity without departing from the path of renuLciatiou 
provided one does so merely far selfless service and reonams 
free from the taint of egoism or attachment It remains for 
those therefore who like myself hold this view of renunciatpon 
to discover for themselves how far the principle af nhimsa is. 
comTiatible with life in the body and how it can be applied to 
acts of every day life. The very virtue of a dharma is that It is- 
universal, that its practice is not the monopoly of the few, but 
must be the privilege of all. And it is my firm belief that the 
scope of Truth and ahhnsa is world - wide., That is why I find 
an ineffable joy in dedicating my Hfc to researches in truth and 
ahnma and I invite others to share it with tne by doing 
likewise, 

(Translated from Navajiwan by P,) 
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CONDOLENCES 
M, K. G. 



I tender tuy respectful condolences to Mrs. S. R. Das and 
her family on Sjt.S, R. Das's death. Though 1 hadlittle in 
-common with the deceased in politics, I could not but recog¬ 
nise his phenomenal generosity and his open-heartedness. 
Many dp not know how this great man beggared himself so that 
•no worthy cause might knock in vain at his door. 


I5i JNovetnier, 

MORE ABOUT AH IMS A 
By M. K. Gandhi 
I 


A correspondent writes: 

" 1 have read your article ‘The Fiery Ordeal' over and 
over again but it has failed to satisfy me. Your proposal 
about the killing of monkeys has taken me aback. I believ¬ 
ed that a person like you with bis being steeped in 
would never swerve from the right path even though the 
heavens fell. And now you say that you might kill off the 
monkeys to protect your Ashram against their inroads. 
May be that my first impression about you was wrong. 
•But I cannot describe to you what a siiock your proposal 
about the killing of the monkeys has given me, and may I 
also confess, how angry it has made me feel against you? 
Would you kindly help me out of my perplexity ?*’ 

I have received several other letters too in the same strain. 

1 am afraid people have formed an altogether exaggerated 
■estimate of ine. These good people seem to think that because 
I am trying to analyse and define the ideal of ahima I must 
have fully attained that ideal. My views regarding the calf . 
and the monkeys seem happily to have shattered this illusion of 
theirs. Truth to me is infinitely dearer than the ‘mahatma- 
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^ _ is purely a burden. Itisniy knowledge oi 

MtStions and my nothingness which has so far saved ine from 
the oppr'-^ssiveness of the *mahatniaslup.' I am painfully 
aware of the fact that my desire to continue life in the bofly 
involves me in constant hhnsa, that is why I am becomifirx 
growingly indifferent to this physical body of mine- For ins¬ 
tance I know that in the act of respiration I destroy innumer¬ 
able iavisible germs fluating in the air. But I do nut stoi> 
breathing* The consumption of vegetables involves but 
1 find that I cannot give them up* Again, there is fnmsa ia 
the use of antiseptics* yet I cannot bring myself to discard the 
use of disinfectants like kerosene etc* to rid myself of the 
niQSquito pest and the like. I suffer snakes jto be kiUcii io the 
Ashram when it is impossible to catch and put them out of 
harm’s way* I even tolerate the use of the stick to drive the 
bullocks in the Ashram* Thus there is no end of himsa which 
I directly and indirectly commit. And now I find myself 
ronfronted with his monkey probknip Let me assure the reader 
that I am in no hurry to take the extreme step of killing them. 
In fact I am not sure that I would at all be able finally to make 
up my mind to kill them. As it is friends are helping me with 
useful suggestions and the adoption of some of them may solve 
the difficulty at least temporarily without our h^tving to kid 
them. But I cannot today promise that I [shall never kill the 
monkeys even though they may destroy all the crop in the 
Ashram* If as a result of this humble confession of mine, 
friends choose to give me up as lost, I would he sorry but noth¬ 
ing will induce me to try ia conceal my imperfections in the 
practice of ahimsa. All I claim for myself is that I am cease¬ 
lessly trying to understand the implications of great ideal.^ like 
ammsa and to practise them in thought, word and deed and 
that not without a certain measure of i^uccess as I think. But 
I know that I have a long distance yet to cover in this direction. 
Unless therefore the correspondent in question can (bring him¬ 
self to bear with my imperfections I am sorry I can offer hiui 
but little consolation* 
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Another corre&poadeat writes : 

'■Supposing my elder brother is sufferiog from a 
terrible and pamfal malady and doctors haVe despaired of 
his life and I too feel likewise, should I in the circumstances 
put him out of life 

My reply is in the negative, lam afraid some of my 
corespondents have not even taken the trouble to understand 
tny article* In propounding their coniindrunis they forget that 
whilst I have certamly compared the case of an ailing human 
iMjjug with that of an ailing calf and recommended the killmg 
of the former inexactly similar circumstances, in actual prac¬ 
tice such a complete analogy is hardly ever to be found* In the 
first place the human body being much more manageable in 
bulk is always easier to manipulate and nurse; secondly man 
bdng gifted with the power of speech more often than not is in 
a position to express his wishes and so the Question of taking 
hh life without his consent cannot come within the rule* For 
I have never suggested that the life of another person can be 
taken against his vvili without violating th\; principle of Akimsa. 
Agaiut we do not always despair of the life of a person when he 
jfi reduced to a comatose state and even when he is past all 
hope he IS not necessarily past all help* More often than not 
it is both possible and practicable to render service to a human 
patient till the very end. Whilst, therefore, X would still main^ 
tain that the principle enunciated regarding the calf applies 
eQually to 'man and bird and beast’ I should expect an inteUh 
gent person to know the obvious natural difference between a 
man and an animal* To recapitulate the condUions the fuliih 
merit of of which alone can warrant the taking of life from 
the point of view of Akimsat 

I, The disease from which the patient is suffering should 
be mcurable, 

2, AU concerned have despaired of the life of the * 


patient* 


5* The case should be beyond all help or service. 
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should ba impossible for tlio patient in question to 
TSTpStiss his or its wish. 

So h^ug as even one of these conditions remains unftil* 
filled the taking of life from the point of view ofMmsa can¬ 
not be justified. 


in 


A tliird correspondant writes ; 

Well, the killing of the calf is ail right so far as ii 
goes. But have you considered that your example is likely 
to afford a handle to those who indalge in animal sacrifices 
and thus accentuate the practice; do you not know that 
even those who commit these deeds argue that the animals 
sacrificed gain merit ja the life to follow 
Such abase of my action is quite possible, and inevitable 
so long as there are hypocrisy and ignorance in this world. 
AV hat crimes have not been committed id the world in the 
jjacjred name of religion ? One thereA^re need not be deterred 
from doing what one considers to be right merely because one's 
conduct may be misunderstood or misinterpreted by others. 
And as for those who practise animal bacrifice, surely they dtv 
act need the authority of my example to defend their conduct 
since they profess to take tbeir stand on the authority of the 
Shastras, My fear'however is that proceeding on ray analogy 
some people might actually take it into their head summarily to 
put to death those whom they might imagine to be their 
enemies on the plea that it would serve both the interests of 
society and the 'enemies' concerned, if the latter were killed. 
In fact I have often heard r>eop 3 e advance this argument. But 
it is enough for my purpose to know that my interpretation of 
Akimsa affords no basis whatever for such an argument, for in 
the latter case there is no question of serving or anticipating 
the wishes of the victims concerned. Finally even if it wero 
admitted thai it was in the interest of the animal or the enemy 
in question to be summarily dispatched the act would still be 
spelt as himsa because it would not be altogether disinterested* 
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faliicy h sci obvious. But who can help people 
^eiug sec oot, or are upon deceiving themselves 
(Translated from Navajwan by 


1st N&tfem^fer, i^S 

ahimsa by the card > 

While following Gandhiji's articles on ahirns^^ in Y&uttg 
India and the storm of criticisTn and pretest that it has raised 
among the orthodox Hindu ciides, I am strongly reminded of 
an illummating article by Professor Jacks in which he discusses 
the fallacy of what he calls ^morality by the card’that I happen¬ 
ed to read some years back in his book Tlie Alchemy of Tkiiu^kL 
■Gandhiji’s action in killing the calf has been- criticised first on 
the ground that although to all appearance the calf was past 
all hope and all help there was no absolute guarantee that it 
would not recover and secondly because although one might 
feel that in a position like that of the calf one would only fee! 
grateful if one is put out of pain it was by no means certain 
that the calf itself wished it at that moment, and that in the 
absence of this certain knowledge^ it was wrong to kill it. The 
thesis which Prof, lacks advances in his book is just the re^ 
verse of this. He holds, that this demand for n *safe conduct’ is 
the very negation of morality, that the sphere of morality lies 
Just tn the hintttrland between certainty and doubt* *‘What 
ought to be done/’he says, **cao (in the icgiou of morality) 
never be demonstrated in the sense in which we can demoo- 
St rate 'the answer to any scientific problem, the essence of 
morality being not the mere registration iu action of a demon¬ 
strated result but the wrlUngness to go beyond the proof and to 
take risks in a realm where no proof is to be had.” Morality 
that seeks to safeguard itself against all possible risks of error 
by asking for‘forma! guara^itees* is a very poor and sordid 
affair-without any lustre of virtue or heroism about it, ‘There 
is indeed no surer means of degrading the conscience,” says 
Prof. Jacks, '‘than to treat it as a problem requiring an 
answar, , * * A man who delays the use of his conscience 
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lil/ '|ie can wholly understand the nature of that itnpJL _ 
^iucSH^ids hiin act-such a maw, we do not hesitate to say, is 
approaching that point of immoral nentralityt that dead centre 
of the will, at which he will cease to have any conscience at 
all/" 

Ihere may be wrongs to be redressed, and no infallibie 
guidance is obtainable, ** What is one to do iu the cixcumS' 
tances?" he asks. And the reply that he gives is identical 
■with that given by Gandhiji. "It xemains for me,” he says, 
•'either to make an eKperiment or do nothing. I will make an 
^experimeat based on the fullest knowledge I can obtain, but 
mn a clear understanding with myself that this knowledge is 
■fallible. I will lay down my life to carry this expecimeut 
through, even though I may be told on the Judgment Day that 
rthe enterprise is vain. For the sake of right I will run 
^risk of being ad hoc in the wrong,” Jle does not miaimtsc the 
urisks of such a course. He admits, that 'many a Columtms 
has set sail into tae West and never coine back/ But he holds 
that it is by men who have tjius dared that the moral progress 
of the world has been achieved. 

He then goes on to sketch Iqrth in vivid detail tliC dangers 
of prescriptive morality. A society that is based on such a 
system of ethics may be “conspicuously clean, but it will be 
'Weak on the side of courage, faith and enterprise^ having in^ 
herited a certain level of moral excellence it will remain stutip- 
nary at that level; its teaii>er will be essmtiaUy legal njid 
conservative and perhaps timid ; will occasionally degciioratc 
towards a Pharisiac pride; it will discourage originality and be 
afraid of it; it will produce no more new types; out of its 
bosonj no Colurobus will set sail into the West—perhaps to be 
heard of no more. It will honour thqse who have set great 
examples in the past, but it will fail of high deeds thropgh 
not perceiving that the, only‘Way to morally imitate an old 
'example is to set a new one,” Who can read the above T>en 
picture without recognising some of the most conspicuous 
^traits of our present day Hindu orthodoxy featured in it: 
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knA the reason for this inevitable decay is not far to seek. 
Beyond the groop of morality summed up in the ten ‘ Don't?/ 

lies a vast host of positive duties, of treniendous moral tasks. 

■*' In this group of tasks, which constitutes the life business of 
»f every' man who ‘ is perfect in the works of the law ’ the safe 
conduct of scientific guidance is not to be had. And a person 
who always seeks for ‘ safe conduct ’ becomes blind to the 
existence of such tasks and incompetent to deal with them when 
discovered by others. What, therefore, is required is imagina¬ 
tion, creativeness, initiative, and that heroic willingness to 
trust oneself to the unknown without which the work of the 
Moral Will cannot be done.” 

Lessing, the searcher after truth, once said that if Gotl 
holding truth in His right hand and in His left the ever-living 
desire for it although on condition of perpetual error left him 
the choice of the two, he would humbly seize His left hand and 
beg its contents for himself. As in the rasa of truth so in that 
aitthimsa its essence lies in a ceaseless ever-active desire to 
search for it, in an unflagging striving of the soul to come nearer 
to its ideal than in the mechanical observance of a set of 
categorical' shalls’ and ‘shall nots’ however perfect it may be. 

Much of the prevailing confusion about u/jiwsa arises be¬ 
cause it is forgotten that ahimsa is not merely a negative virtue 
or a dead neutrality which as Dante has pointed out may at 
times be the most heinous of sins but a dynamic quality of the 
.soul known to us as love. And the measure of one’s love is the 
amount Of risk Chat one is prepared to undergo for its sake. 
To quote Prof. Jacks once more, “Love has always been the 
fulfilling of the law, and love is ahead of all definiteness and 
independent of all format guarantees." “‘Ahmsa by the card,’' 
thus according to the canons of morality set forth by Prof- 
Jacks, is a self-defeating proposition—a hopeless contradiction 
in terms. Placed as man is in a world which iff 'red in tooth 
and claw’ the path that a votary of ahimsa has to tread is often 
dim and dark and he finds himself confronted at every step 
with dr?adfu! dilemmas, awful riddles bf Hie Sphinx which 








’ FREEDOM TO THE FREE ' 

as it were hy baflling all gujiutiOEi aod yet to refuse 
r^which would speO death for the prbciple of ahimat. The 
spirit of experimeutal research, the capacity aud wiilingDess to 
take risks requiring faith and courage are thus the first thiag 
needful for my approach to the ideal of ahimsa as an fact they 
are for all morality and a iaerson, who rega.rds ahima as if tt 
were a deal in 'gilt-edged^ securities Only^ knows not what 
uhimsa means. P. 
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' FREEDOM TO THE FREE ’ 

Whilst we are cutting one another’s throats in the name of 
religion and some of us running to the Statutory Commissiou 
in the vain hope of getting freedom, a friend sends me the 
following from Janies Allen to'remind us that even in the land 
of so-called freedom, the real freedom has still to comCi Hera 
h the passage. 

** All outward oppression is but the shadow and eltect 
of the real oppression within. For ages the oppressed have 
cried for liberty, and a thousand man-made statutes have 
failed to give it to them. They can give it only to them¬ 
selves; they shall find it only in obedience to the Divine 
Statutes which nre inscribed upon their hearts. Let them 
resort to the inward freedom, aud the shadow of oppression 
shall no more darken the earth. Let men cease to oppress 
themselves, and no man shall oppress his brother- Men 
legislate for an outward freedom, yet continue to render 
^uch freedom impossible of achievement by fostering an 
inward condition of enslavement. They thus pursue a 
shadow without, and ignore the substance wjthin. All 
outward forms of bondage and oppression will cease to be 
when man ceases to be the wilting bond-slave of passion, 
error, and ignorance,” 

The outward freedom therefore that we shall attain wiU 
^oniy be in exact proportion to the inward freedom to which we 
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have growfi at a given moment. And if this the oonrect 
view of'freedom, our chief energy mufet be concentrated ui 
achieving reform from tlhm. In this much needed work 
who wiJl can take an ecjual share. We need neither to be law- 
yers, nor legislators to be able to take part in tlie great 
When this reform takes place on a national scale 
power can stop our onward march. 

M. ... . . 


rsi 

IN TEN YEARS? 

By M. K. Gandiu 

Professor C*N. Vakirs instructive articles*^ published io' 
these pages are supplementary to the series he recently wrote 
on poverty^ and should be read together, I coaxed him lo- 
give the reader something more definite on remedies of poverty 
than,what he bad done in the article which I ventured to with¬ 
hold and which be expanded into the four articles above referred 
to, I do not think that the programme sketched by the learned. 
Professor can be finished in ten years* Perhaps it is imrossible 
to devise a ten years' programme of improvement to cover a 
vast and impoverished country like ours. 

Let us however glance at Professor YakiPs remedies for 
India’s central disease* He rightly says that the problem is 
how to increase production of wealth and how to distribute it 
equitably among the people, princSpally therefore. I presume,, 
among the starving millions. To this end the learned writer 
I* would recast small uneconomic holdings, 

2- would pay off the debts of the ryot through roortgage 
and co-operative banks, 

5. would revise the revenue law and graduate the land tax. 
so as to bring it in a Hne with the income-tax leaving 
minimum of income from land free of tax, 

^ Omitted in tbie c^'lleotidn. 
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r<?‘etnpioy the population displaced through tl 
ing of unecanomic holdings by bringing under the 
plough cultivable wast % Le., 23 p. c* of the total area availa¬ 
ble and by nationah^itig and thus developing large indus¬ 
tries, 

5* would draw small and large capital by putting the bank¬ 
ing system on a basis morr, in keeping with the requirements of 
the country than it is now, 

6, would improve latxrnr conditions so as to avoid 
iKjtween capital and labooTp 

7* would deal with such social abuses as child marriages* 
etc, which give rise to over-popidatian and unfit progeny^ 

8. would radically refor^n the educational system so as to 
spread education among the masses and have it answer the 
needs of the people, 

9. and would cut down the mUitary expenditure and stop 
the drain from the country by manning the services with 
indi^renous talent, 

This is not an unattractive programme* But as I was re¬ 
reading the articles^ the question continued to force itself 
upon me, ‘Who will bell the cat?' There is hardly an itefn 
here which can be tackled without Government aid And a 
Government that is admittedly based on exploitatitm of the 
governed will not and cannot, even if it will, undertakie thfi 
proposed changes with the despatch necessary to create aa 
immediate impression. It can undertake irrigation schenes. 
costing crores, it will not undertake sinking welts costing lakhs^ 
What therefore Professor V'akfl wants first is a sumriiary 
programme of Swaraj and having been chiefly instramental ioi 
getting ih he can command the appointoaent of a conmisstoueat 
of banishment of ^loverty department* 

This however is a heroic remedy and Pandit Motiiri 
Nehru and the co-signatories to his report arethetnaato 
tackle it* Our author's was but to place a scheme before any 
goverfiment that would deal with the most pressing fKoblentfc 
before t 4 ie country. 
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1 had hoped that the learned Professor, espec 
when hi^ wrote for Yarmg Indian would have examined the one 
sovereign remedy that has in season and out of season been 
advocated through these pages and has, so far as it has gone, 
been tried with no inconsiderable success- True, the Professor 
has hidden the tiny wheel in a little nnseen arc of his circle of 
suggestions- 1 claim for it not a point in a circumference but 
the centre from w'hich can radiate innumerahle other things 
including many the learned writer has in view,. But the fact 
is, whereas it was possible for him with patient research carried 
on in a well-stocked library to write convincing essays to,prove 
liidia*$ deep and deepening poverty, it was impossible without 
a close study of a group of villages with an open and receptive 
miml to spot the seat of the disease and to know the capacity 
of the patient to bear the remedy, A (?iregg took a year of 
reading and living among the villagers to know the remedy and 
prove its worth with a fre^ihntss of outlook all his own. The 
cardinal facts to realise are that there is aircady temble, forced 
unemploy ment among the toiling millions in that they have no 
work for at least four months in the year. Once that is realised 
surely it follows that not a rnotnent should be lost in bringing 
work to these millions so as to utilise their idle hours- The 
other fact to realise is that if the average income of the inhabi¬ 
tant of this land is seven pice per less than two English 

pennies per day, at the present rate of exchange, the average 
income of the toiling millions must ips^o/dcto be rnucli less- He, 
who adds two pice per day to their income and that without 
any great capital outlay, makes a princely addition to their 
income and in addition revives the dying hope within the 
breasts of these millions- The further merit of this programme 
is that it is now in operation ’without Government aid- But it 
needs muck greater encouragement and admits of intmite cx- 
paoBion- F- has shown elsewhere^ m this issue of Y&u:^g hidla 
what America wrought through the wheel during those times 
of Kevolutioo, I invite the economists of India to st'^dy 
* Sfes pivge 905, 
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OQ the spot. They have nearly two thousand 
^ to select from for their study and kt them tlieti cob- 
demn the movement if they can, or give it not a niggardly place 
that pmdenc; or patronage can grudgingly aff^^rd but the 
central place it deserves* 


IM November^ iq 28 

A LEAF FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 

*Ydu say, sir, that the people are propagating large 
quantities of flax and cotton, and they are provided with 
weavers, who have already wove several large pieces of cloth 
of a useful sort whereof they sold divers, and some they made 
use of in their own iamtltes. , , . . They must expect no 
eiicouragemtint for setting up manufactures which may inter¬ 
fere with those of England*^* 

These were the instructions sent by the authorities in 
England to the Governor of Georgia in 1775 and he was advised 
to discourage all manufacturing of textile goods on the grounds 
that it might occasion 'complaints here/ The Americans hod 
begun more and more to manufacture their own clothing and 
England wanted all the American cotton for the use of her own 
spinners and weavers. Not only that, even in the production 
of food-staffs all the surplus must go to the 'mother country/ 
The way in which the American colonists met this affront 
forms 2 most fascinating chapter in history 2nd might well be 
adopted by us as an object-lesson. 

In India her own rulers conspired with the foreigner to 
crush the indigenous spinner and weaver and the greedy mid¬ 
dleman joined hands with the foreign trader to dump down 
foreign goods upon the hapless Indian masses and the process 
is still going on. Americn had no traditioti of spinning and 
weaving reaching back to dim antiquity, but having raw 
materials close at hand and being far removed from England, 
the American people gave the only effective reply that a free* 
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avmg people could give to cruel laws imposed upanil 
disregarded them and set themselves to learn to spin and 
weave ia grim earoesL Spinning and weaving scliools vf?re 
estf^bJished everywheie in pursuance of the programme. X 
movement was started in New England and the Soi’thto 
promote economj" and house-hoid industry* Spinning tourua- 
ments were organised. To excel in the use of the wheel became 
the pride of every Kiss and matron* The ‘Spinning Bee' 
became a popular social function and was celebrated some* 
times in the Town Hall and again in the village manse; “the 
women bringing witji pride their wheels and dax for the 
cofttest, while cake and wine and tea were generously supplied 
by the gallant gentlemen who danced attendance on them/’ 
Societies for encouraging home nuinufa:;tures were formed 
notwithstanding instructions from England and the miaisters- 
deliveted sermons to the women on the necessity of ecQuomy. 
Weaving parties called the young people together and ' while 
they talked and laughed some were carding cotton^ some were 
spin uing and some were weaving/ 

It was not long before the effects of this movement began 
to make themselves felt in England. As the American fabrics 
gained in excellence and the spiimers and weavers in America 
pjrocetded from the manufacture of coarse goods to the tiner 
stuffs coming within effective range of competition of the finer 
fabrics ot England, "a cry went up from the manufacturers in 
England and the pressure becacne heavier nod heavier a&ecting 
every colony from Massachussets to Georgia/V This, however, 
only stiffened the resolve of the colonists to become completely 
iadependent of England in the matter of their clothing. 

As early as 1640 the courts of Massachussets and Coer- 
aecticut had promulgated two orders to increase the cultivation 
of ffax. Orders were now issued to prepare lists of colonists 
m^ho were skilful in carding cotton, spinning and w^eaving and 
requiring that boys and girls be taught to spin* Every family 
was required to spin a certain quota of flax or to pay a line andi 
prr/.es were instituted for the best spinners and weavers. 


iwnsr^j. 
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Ke meaatime haud-made good> had reached a hign 
perfection in Europe and were very much in request 
among the wealthier classes of America, who imitated the styles 
set in Loadon and thus helped to send larger and large siiijxs 
of money out of the country for the purchase of foreign Imeries. 
As the restrictive laws against the coloiitsts were made more 
and more striiigeut and affronts accumulated the gentiment 
against the use of British luxuries grew with ft and to put a 
stop to the drain, the weavers, of New England aow took to 
importing cotton from the West Indies because the long staple 
cotton from the West Indies was much better suited for the 
manufacture of fine cloth than the short fibre of the mlonies* 
The industry made such a rapid headway that presently there 
was hardly any cotton left to be exported to England, 

In his evidence before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mo ns in i/66 that desired to ascertain whether the colonies 
could really clothe themselves without the aid of England. 
Benjamin Franklin alluded not only to the increasing manufac¬ 
ture of wool in addition to linem but said of the people in the 
populous state of Virgitua, ‘"their winters are short, and very 
severe: midth^y can vary wed ciethe themselves with Hnen and 
cotton of Xhtm raising for the resi a/ihe And In i;fi6 

Jefferson was able to report that in the four southernmost 
states . . , the poor were almost entirely clothed in cotton, 
winter and summer, ‘*In winter they wear shirts of it and 
outer clothing of cotton, and wool mixed. In summer their 
shirts are linen but the outer clothing cotton. The dress of 
the women h almost entirely of coUon mmufaciurvd by themselves, 
except the higher class, and even many of these wear a good 
deal of homespun cotton. It is as well manufactured as the 
calicoes of Europe," 

When the Revolutionaty War broke out the people of 
America found themselves driven to rely enlurely on their own 
resources for all the manufactured goods- This gave a great 
impetus to both the coltivatioii of cotton and the manufacture - 
of cotton goods, and increased the demand for vvcx3l and linen- - 
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the Assemblies of both South Caiolina aud Vir| 
ted the people to cultivate cr.are cotton and hax. At the 
same time societies were organised for the purpose of encourag¬ 
ing home raanufactucing. Women refused to wear the silk 
imported from England.; congregations of men and women 
would come together, ‘and while they spun and wove and card- 
the minister preached to them the necessity of economy m 
the home/ 

Every farmer's daughtert we are told by a historian, was 
taught not only to weave as well as to spin, but to weave better 
and to spin finer. The sound of the loom and the buzz of the 
spinning wheel in every firrmer's home told of the industry. 
Men and boys who were not in the army learnt the art. Legis¬ 
lators encouraged it, and requested families to supply enough 
clothing for the soldiers in the field. Vast quantities of home- 
spun cloth were made on the plantations. Hundreds of yards 
were made aimuatly at Mount Vernon, the home of Washing* 
ton, and it is told of Martha Washington: **That she always 
carefully dyed all her worn silk and gowns and silk scraps to a 
desired shade, After ravelling them with care, she wound 
them on bobbins, and had them wwen into chair and cushion 
covers. To a group of visitors she one time displayed a dress 
of a red and white striped materlal^ of which the white stripes 
were ravelled chair covers and silk from the Generars worn- 
out stockings,” That the instance of Martha Washington was 
not an isolated one but reflected the general spirit that prevail* 
cd i-mong the elite is evidenced by a contemperary's comment 
on this incident, that this dress In all probability was as pretty 
as that stolen from Mrs. Benjamin Franklin.^ 

A special feature ol the movement was spinning demon- 
strattons that were held to mark events of national Importance, 
In 178900 hearing of the adoption of the constitution betwe^in 
30 and 40 young ladies met at the house of a certain minister, 
taking their wheels with them, and spent theday in spinntDg, 
At the close of the day a prize was given to the best spinner, 
■'‘after which the minister delivered a profitable discourse/ A 
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text for fuch occasions was taken ftorn Exodus x 
all th^ women that were wise-hearted did spin witii 
their hands, and brought that which they had spua* bothof bliifr 
and of purple^ and of scarlet, and of fine 

It is again related that 43 ladies met on a certain day in the 
State House of East Greenwhicb, Rhode Island, and spent the 
day in '* spinning and While they spun, the young gentlemen 
waited on them and served wine and cake/” 

A powerful movement was set on foot to prevent the- 
importation of British manitfactyres into AmeiicaandNon- 
import at ton societies sprang up everywhere* The seaport 
towns were urged to jom the movement. Societies for the 
encouragement of home manufactures were also organised on 
a large scale* The members of the society tbmied in DelaT* 
ware pledged themseh^es to appear on the istof January of 
each year clothed in home-spun goods and the graduates of 
Harvard College in Massachusets &t<X)d up to take their degree 
clad m New England black cloth* Young society women no 
longer thought it a disgrace to wear home'-manfactured clothes 
and thev became proficient in the art of spinning* ** Priscilla 
being none the less attractive to the John Aldens of the day by 
reas^'^n of her use of the wheel, to excel in which was the pride 
of every lass and matron/* Young men took special pride in 
being seen in home-spun stockings that came above the knees, 
and home-made jeans, Foliticiaiis boasted of the fact that they 
cared only for home-manufactured goods, and held up to ridi¬ 
cule those who still bought their goods in London, Washing- 
ton*s army was nicknamed ‘The Homespuns', an epithet, 
howev’er, which they regarded as a compliment and adopted 
with pride. When George Washington stood forth to take the 
oath of office, as the first President of the United States, he was, 
we are told, clad from head to foot ia garments the tnaterial 
for Y/hich was made in America, a large part being made at 
Mount Vernon; and John Adams, do his way to take the oath 
as Vice-president, was presented by the society of Hartfoird 
with a roll of cloth made from the Hartf ord looms. 
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Tlie boycott British cloth proved so effective 
ports from En^5ii^nd to all the colonies fell off to a very seri- 
o^3S extent, showing a decline from £ 2.378^000 worth of goods 
in 1768 to .£ 1,654,000 worth In I769. Yet it was not the 
eajnomic loss inflicterl on England as a result of the boycott so 
much as the spirit ol self-help, co-operatioii and unity that the 
organisation of hc-me-nianufacturiiig engendered among the 
Amencan people^** the women grew to love their looms as 
companions in the conflict, and they wove their prayers and 
love into cloth ’’^that told in the end* And we have the testi*^ 
mony of men like Cast*ie Hardwick and Prof, Brooks that if 
the colonies in I77S had been as dependent on England for food, 
clothing, auci shelter, as in the few years just after the tlrsi 
settlements, there would have been no Revolutionary War, 
for there would have been but little, if any, indepeadent poli¬ 
tical thinking/' 

What the Americans claimed was the right to make their 
own clothes, to esrhunge where they pleased their own surplus 
foodstuffs, to sell where they pleased and to buy where they 
pleased, and when the mother country tried io interfere'with 
this elementary right it roused the national sentimeat of self- 
respect to such a pitch that they forthwith resolved to throw- 
off the humiHating foreign yoke and to declare their complete 
independence of Great Britian* An illustration of the temper of 
the times is furnished by the replies which Benjamin Franklin 
gave to bis questioners who were considering the repeal of the 
Stamp Act when he apjienred before a Committee of the House 
ofConimoDbin 1776, 

‘*What used to he the pride of Atnericaiis?^* Franklin 
was asked, 

** To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain,” he answered* 

** What is now their pride he was next asked. 

To wear their old clothes over agaiu, till they can make 
new ones,” he replied. 

While Franklin the pioneer in thought was uttering these 
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words in Bngla od, Georges Wa^hiDi^ton, the hero of 
action, was trying to give to the idea a practical shape or* liis 
•estate in Virginia. The entries in the records of, his weaving 
eslablUhmenf show that in 176? he manufactured clofr.ing 
goods for 28 different persons besides himself atid Mrs. 
Wasliington, makmg a total of 1556 yards, of which about 5m 
yards were of cotton, including "'drotton striped, eottou-plain, 
'Cotton-lilled. cotton-bird-eye, cotton-Jumpstripe and Cotton- 
iiidia dimity while his summary of the production for i;68 
shows that he ^puu and wove for his own use (including his 
plantation) 8T5?4 yards ot 'Jtned/ ^SSU yards of woollen, l \ 4 H 
yards of linsey and 40 yards of cotton—** thus demonstrating 
his complete independence of England in the matter if 
clothing.” 

Not that arm-chair critics were lacking even then whose 
sole pastime was to indulge in destructive criticism, but the 
American colonists bad the good fortune to have at die helm 
of their aii'aits hard*headed practical men and their sound com- 
- monsense prevailed against the sceptical counsela of these 
academic do-nothings. It was argued against the develop¬ 
ment of home manufactures that it would give a setback to 
agricnlture. The reply which George Washington gave to this 
argument was characteristic of him. Writing to Lafayette in 
1789 he said, ’* Though I would not force the introduction of 
manufactures, . . . to the prejudice of agriculture, yet I con- 
ceive much might he done in the way by women, children, and 
others, without taking one really necessain' hand from tilling 
the earth.^* In anf.Jther letter written the same year he said, 
■'* No diminution in agriculture has taken plac^^ at the time 
when greater and more substantial improvemeni,s in manu¬ 
factures are making than were ever known before in America. 
i hope it will not be a great while before it will be unfashion¬ 
able for 1: gentlem.in to appear in any other dress (except hoipe- 
-spiin). Indeed, wc have already been too long subject to British 
prejudices/' 

Would that our public men and iniellectuab caught a 
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of freedom^ 
P. 
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THE INEVITABLE 
By U, IC, Gandhi 

"‘Thanks, Assault unprovoked and deliberate. Recieved 
two severe injuries but not serious, one on left chest, other 
on shoulder, other blows warded by friends, Satyapal,. 
Gopichand, Hansraj, Mohammad Alam* others received 
blows and injuries. No cause for anxiety.—Lajpatrai.'" 
This wap the prompt reply Lalaji sent me upon my wire 
to him of coni^ratuiations and enquiry. Lalaji earned the title 
of Parrjab Kesari, the Lion of the Punjab, when most of 
the present generation were in their teens. All these years he 
has survived the title. For whatever may be said of him or 
against him, he still remains the orchallengeable leader of the 
Punjab and one of the most beloved and esteemed leaders 
iu all India. He has been president of the National 
Congress, enjoys a European repytation and is one of the few 
public men who think aloud at the risk of being often mis* 
understood and more often being considered indiscreet. He 
remains incorrigible; for he cannot harbour anything in bis^ 
breast. He must speak out just as he thinks. When there- 
furc% I read the headline Xalaji assaulted’ and discovered how 
and why. I could not help saying: 'Well done I Now we shall 
not be long getting Swaraj/ For whether the revolution is 
non-violent or violent, there is no doubt about it that before 
we come to our own, we shall have to learn the art of dying in 
the country's cause. Authority win not yield without a 
tremendous effort even to nnn-rioleDt pressure. Under an 
ideal and complete non-violence, I can imagine full transform¬ 
ation of authority to be possible. Bat whilst an ideally perfect" 
programme is possible its full execution is never possible. It 
is therefore the most economical thing that leaders get assaulted 
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Hitherto obscure people have lieen assaulted or doSa^ 
;irtf?ath, The assault on Lai a Lajpatrai has attracted fat 
greater attention than even the shooting of a few men could 
have. The assault on Lalaji and other leaJers has set the 
politic ally minded India a thin king and it must have perturbed 
the Government I am loath to think that the local Goveru- 
ment as a body knew anything of the contemplated assault. If 
they did and the assault was pan of a deliberate plan aspn the 
days of yore, it is so much the worse for the Govern meoL 
Then of course the Government can only pretend perturbation* 
I would not mention Such a possibility In ordinary' circum¬ 
stances, but holding the view that I do about the Goverament* 
—the view^ being based on experience,-^whilst I should be 
sorry, It would not surprise me if a discovery was made that 
Tie assault w^as part of a deliberate plan, I admit that the 
provocation, Ws,, the very fact of the boycott, no matter how 
peaceful, was quite enough without the fraudulent story con¬ 
cocted by the police, I call the police version fraudulent because 
I would any day trust Lalaji’s word against a host of interested 
witnesses that the police can bring to its assistance. If I was 
not convinced that this system of Government is based on 
force and fraud, I should not have become the confirmed|inon¬ 
co-operator that I am. Indeed Lowes Dickinson in his essay 
Wat, itx Causes ami Cure has shown from suffictenc evidence 
that a war cannot be conducted without fraud. Pari fiasm 
this Government of ours which professes to hold India, by the 
sword and whose foundations were laid in fraud cannot be 
sustained without either, except when it undergoes transform¬ 
ation and is based upon popular will and conftdence- 

Nor are we to tbink that the Punjab incident is to*be the 
last of the barbarities committed during the pendency Jjof the 
Statutory Commission, The boycott of the Simon Commission 
is 3 continuing sore for the Comnmsioo and the GoveramenL 
Sir John Simon and bis colleagues cannot be contemplating this 
lioycott with equanimity. They have not the courage to 
acknowledge defeat. The boycott itself has been given add!- 
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momentum by the unprovoked assault on the 
dfci's. The Govexnirient will therefore feel itself bound to 
suppress the boycott by any menns that it can coromand. The 
Punjab inddent therefore I regard as the first trial of strength, 
the strength of noa-violerice against violence, Lalaji had no 
difficulty in restraining the vast crowd behind him in spite of 
the police provocation. And if throughout the stay of the 
unwelconie Commission in India* this non‘violent policy can 
be successfully and efficiently carried out, the Government will 
nud much of its occupation gone and the people would have 
had a striking demonstration of the effectiveness of mass non- 
violenoe. The moral therefore 1 would have national workers 
to draw from this incident is not to be depressed or taken 
aback by the assault* but to treat it as part of the game we 
have to play* to turn the irritation caused by the wanton 
assault into dynamic energy and husband it and utilise it for 
future purposes* 


Sih Number, J9^H 
FACT AND FICTION 
By M, K. Gandhi 

A friend has sent me a cutting from the Pioneer purporting 
to be a report cf an interview with me and I have seen a press 
message in the Bombay papers giving a summary of a further 
report Both have grieved me. It would.have been nice if Mr* 
Wild, who is the author of these reports, had submitted proofs to 
me before poblishing his reports. The late Mr. Saunders of the 
Englishman used to send to interviewed |)€rsons proofs for 
correction or confirmation of the interviews taken by his report¬ 
ers. I wish that his very laudable and desirable practice was 
universally followed. It was all the more necessary for Mr, 
Wild to follow the practice as he had come to the Ashram as 
an honoured guest sent by his chief and as he had taken no 
notes while he was interviewing me. Whilst clever reporters 
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known to recall from memory an accurate substance 
of what they had heard without taking notes- even the cleverest 
v/iW fail totreproduc^^ in full the very words of his victim if he 
will take no n:^s- Mr, Wild has been guilty of sins both of 
omission and commission. He omitted to send me proofs and 
although he took no notes, he has professed to reproduce my 
own words. The result is a series of unfortunate misrepresen¬ 
tations* In many respects the reports are a travesty* 

I do not however propose to examine the reboots in detail. 
J would content myself with correcting one mischievous repre¬ 
sentation* Mr, Wild makes me say that * there is not a mao tn 
India today whom he fl) can name as a national leader.' I 
could never be guilty of making soch a false, arrogant and 
impertinent statement, iFortunately for India, sha has not one 
but scores of national leaders who are able to give a good 
account of themselves and w"ho need no certificate from me or 
any one else* Probably Mr. Wild has confused the liuestiori of 
-successor with leaders. -1 was taken aback when he put me 
the question about successor* For 1 have never thought of 
^successors. I believe that a successor will come without effort 
when one is needed. But a -successor even a poor scavenger 
or spinner may have. He need not be a leader. Once when I 
was called upon to name a successor I named Gulnar, tht: 
daughter of Maulatui Mahomed Ali, But she is no longer now 
fit to occupy the coveted place. But $be is no more a baby. 
My notions of successor remain aslprimitive now as they were 
-seven years ago when the q uestion w^as first put to me# 
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HANDICAP OF MAHATMASHIP 

By M. K. Gandhi 


The difficulties and afi^lictions of a 'mahatma’ are no less 
-serious and very often much more serious than those of misters 
and shriyuts-not excluding knights and baronets. More than 
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An my life have 1 had to battle against these difficult 
Tt: afflictions created by uiifTj'endly critics and act uaoften 
ttiroujih misimderstandiog on the part of fnends who will not 
take the trouble of ascertaining the true situation after personal 
inspection but wfH unbesitatiogly accept as gospel truth any. 
rumour that may appear in print* 

Now what has appeared in the press about the Satyagraha 
Ashrain wps wholly unauthorised. When one important change 
ifi the Ashram was adopted, opinion was divided as to whether 
without giving a trial to the great change* we were called upon 
to take the public into confideuce, I yielded to the express 
wish of some of my trusted co»workers not to announce the 
change. When 1 accepted their advice, I knew' the con- 
seqireucep X knew that nothing happening about anything con¬ 
nected with me could escape the attention of newspaper 
njporters. The published report is altogether misleading* 

Here are the plain facts: 

The constitution of the Ashram has not suffered any vital 
change except in its name* The reported change about 
^r(}hmai;fiarya for which I have received from some quarters 
undeserved congratulations and for which anxious friends have 
shown nervous concern was never made, I did leave it absolute- 
ly free to my co-workers to make whatever change they wished. 
After full deliberation among themselves over the proposal to 
relax the ^rahmacharya vow and at the dfsert^tion of the Manag¬ 
ing (.k>mmittee to admit mairied people unprepared for the 
observance, they came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
change could not be made- 1 must deal at a future date with 
the reasoning behind this very important decision. 

The other reported change relates to the introduction of 
spices in the Ashram. In the beginning, the Ashram bad only 
<^ne loint board when the food was prepared withctit spices. 
Later when many famlHes joined the Ashram separate kitchens 
were set up for them and they were free to use spices* But it. 
was decided some^ months ago to revert to the joint kitchen 
We tried for seme time to do without spices but as I held the 
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i^tchen to be an important thing for corporate life am 
fiy, if they had separate kitchens^ would revert to spicesj it 
was decided to have two varieties of food in the joint kitchen, 
spiced and unspiced. We want to give all the assistance and 
freedotn the womenfolk need. Many of them have come to the 
Ashram because they are the wives of their husbandSp They 
have not yet been able to argue out all the fres and mis of 
everything they do* 

The teal change in my opinion is the change in the name, 
it has caused the original founders of the Ashram many an 
anxious night, We claim to be votaries of unadulterated truth 
and so new possibilities of the definitiofis of fundamental truths 
have dawned upon us. The name Satyagraha Ashram was 
adopted deliberately and with the intention of giving the fullest 
effect to its meaning. But the progressive realisation of the 
meaning of the name made us O5nscious of our unworthincss to 
bear it. And so we resolved upon voluntary self-suppression 
and we chose a aame in keeping with the evolution of the 
corporate life at the Ashram. If the Ashram has done nothing 
else, it has at least demonstrated the necessity and usefulness 
of labour undertaken not for self only but for the whole nation. 
Therefore the name Udyoga Mandir, I felt, more answered our 
present evolution than Satyagraha Ashram. The co*workers 
accepted the suggestion though not without considerable 
hesitation. 'Industrial Home’ is a poor rendering of the 
original as Dominion Status or even Independence is a poor 
substitute for Swaraj which alone can signify the gi^eat mass 
longing of India as an individual nation. We do not take up 
any industry that conies our way. We select only such as we 
must carry on as a consecration, yajna (sacrifice) or a kurhifitL 
An industrial home connotes a conglomeration of industries 
which may appeal to some but which have no universal applica¬ 
tion. The word ' Mandir ' has sacred associations and so has 
^^tldyoga’ read in the light of the Bhagavad Gita. I must 
therefore invite friendly critics with the poetic instinct to 
present me wuth an English expression that will exactly fit in 
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the i^xpressioi^ Udyoga-Maiidir, TiU 1 some good 
?jquivaleftt it mmt remain ijintranalatable. 

But the Satyagraha Asti ram does not tsntirely disappear, 
Whitst it divests itself of its external activities and allows th? 
use of the grotind on w^hich the Ashram stands to the Udyoga- 
>IandTr,—the possession to be resumed at will,—the Ashram 
retains the open prater ground and therefore its most life- 
giving activity, hoping some day to be able to reabsorb the 
activities now surrendered* The name Satyagraha Ashram 
has so many sacred associatiDns^ that only the hope of mert- 
ing to it intact has reconciled us to the change of name to the 
extent indicated. 

There is one thing more which I may not omit It has 
been openly stated, more secretly whispered, that Mahadev 
Desai has been appointed chairman of the Managing Com- 
mitU"© owing to the inmates having lost confidence in me and 
as a corfcessron to weakness. This is altogether untrue. The 
Managing Committee, if the reader will recall the previous 
description of the Ashram in these pages, was appointed long 
ago. I ceased for a long interval officially to guide its delibera¬ 
tions. Then at the invitation of the CommiUee, I took up the 
active guidance. But when the change in name came, the 
responsibility of the chairman seemed to be eased a bit. Hence 
I withdrew and Mahadev Desai became chairman once more. 
The virtual control of the Ashram however still remains wiih^ 
me and will continue to do so, so long as I continue to deserve 
the affection of my comrades. 


iSfh Nevember^ Tg2S 


AS EVER 
Bv M, K. Gandhi 


The Punjab Government's communique ovey the unpro¬ 
voked assault on Lalaji and other leaders exculpates the police 
from all blame which means that the old policy of excusing tht 
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^nd the militaryvHO matter how they act^ continues to 
reign supreme as ever* This is not to be wondereri at. So 
long as the Government remains irresponsive and irresponsible 
to the popular will, so long must it be subservient to the poUcer 
and the military* 

The departmental inquiry proposed by the Goveroment is 
a further eyewash. It is preposterous to expect Lalaji and the 
other leaders to stultify themselves by leading evidence before- 
a committee which the people have every reason to distrust. 
If the Government had been really anxious to know the truth 
about the incident, they would have appointed a representative 
committee of a judicial nature which would inspire public 
confidence and whose findings would command respect, I 
congratulate Lala Lajpatrai and his friends on having decided 
not to lead evidence before the departmental committee, Lalaji 
has thrown down the challenge. He courts a libel actiort and 
undertakes to prove a case which the Government had the 
hardihood suramarity to brush aside* 

But the question that arises from this incident is much 
larger than the mere demonstration of the truth of Lalaji's 
version* For the public, so long as the Government do not 
prove otherwise beyond doubt, Lalaji’s version stands. The 
larger question is bow are the people to remedy the evil of 
irresponsible Government, The assault aiid the bolstering are 
but a symptom of the great disease of bondage, I wish that 
we could all seriously deal with the root of the evil rather than 
set about cutting off the branches which sprout forth like 
Ravan's beads ds soon as they are cut off In other words we 
have to develop suflicient strength to resist the main disease. 

I dare not enter into the question of remedies. My own 
remedy is well known* My purpose just now is not to insist 
upon its acceptance or the acceptance of any particular remedyi 
1 simply plead that it is up to ah the leaders of public opinioft 
seriously to concentrate upon finding an expeditious and effec¬ 
tive remedy for dealing with the evil of foreign domination. 
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KARACJa;! SWEEPERS 

reference to the discu&sioti that took place recently 
in the Karachi Municipality on the question of IChadi wear fot 
its employees, the President of the Sweepers' Union has now 
sent me the text of a resolution passed by the Sweepers' Union* 
It rims as follows: 

“The Union notes with regret the discussion re Kbadi 
uniforms in a recent Municipal meeting and^ thanking 
sincerely the President of the Karachi Municipality for the 
solicitude shown by him for the sweepers, most respect- 
fully and humbly begs to draw his attention to the fact 
that as agriculturists sweepers have been wearing Pan- 
korun, r>., Khadi. fot a long time and that the Khadi uni¬ 
forms are not at ail inconvenient to them. On the contra¬ 
ry they (the sweepers) appreciate the national sentimetit 
signifying the use of Khadi and sympathise with their 
brothers and sisters, who get much needed supplementary 
income by spinning and doing other processes. This Union 
therefore urges on the Mumcipality to continue Khadi 
uniforms in future," 

I wonder whether this resolution was passed only by half 
a dozen sweepers or whether it was 1 known and explained to 
all the sweeper employees of the Municipality, The secretary 
informs me that it was fully explained to the sweepers before 
the resolution was passed. It is a resolution which 1 can 
gladly commend to all the Municipal employees. No conipul- 
sion superimposed upon them about Khadi or anything else 
can possibly last; but if an educative propaganda such as has 
been carried on amongst the sweepers of Karachi were to be 
carried amongst the employees of M unicipalities throughout 
India and if they were to ask for Khadi uniforms, no Munici¬ 
pality will be able for any length of time to resist such a 
demand. I therefore congratulate the Sweepers' Union upon 
their resolution. M. K, G. 








AND DIETETIC AHIMSA 


iSth }}0venAer, 1^28 
‘ GOD IS ’ 



L 


Having read this article in Ymng India (iJ-io-i 9 -^^) 
reader sends the following bracing qoatations from Emerson: 
" A little consideration of what takes place around 
us everyday would show us, that a higher law than that 
of our will regulates events; that our painful labours 
are unnecessary and fruitless ; that only in our easy, 
simple, spontaneous action are we strong and by content¬ 
ing ourselves with cbedieuce we become divine* Belief 
and love—a believing love will relieve us of a vast load 
of care* O my brothers, God exists- There is a soul at 
the centre of Nature, and over the will of every man, so 
that none of ns can wrong the universe, 

‘"The lesson is forcibly taught that our life might be 
much easier and simpler than we make it, that the world 
might be a happier place than it h; that there is no need of 
struggles, convulsions, and despairs, of the wriogitig of the 
hands and the gnashing of teeth; that we miscreate our 
awn evils. We interfere with the optimism of nature/' 

If we would but have a little faith we would see God and 
His love everywhere about us, M* K- G. 


iSth iVovtmbi’r, 1^28 


GREENS AND DIETETIC AHIIMSA 

A friend writes from Calcutta: 

"'You have observed in one of your previous articles on 
dietetics that it is undesirable to cook the greens since 
cooking destroys their vitamin contents. Now the Jains 
believe that ail vegetable fare with the exception *jf ripe 
fruit contains countless germs invisible to the eye which hy 
setting up putrefaction give rise to a variety of diseases 
unless the vegetables are cooked- Jarn sadhus do not even 
■take water unless it is previously boiled. This View is 
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ihm ia direct coitriidictian to your new. Which of _ 

^^"'^iewscnn be correct? Would you throw some light on 
the matter ?” 

I have already expressed my opinioa on this poiat iu 
JVavajivan. If om may take ripe fruit without cooking I see 
no reason why ooe may not take vegetables too in ao uncooked 
state provided one can properly digest them. Dieteticians are 
of opinion that the inclusion of a smallquantity of raw veget^ 
tables like cucumber, vegetable marrow, pumpkin, gourd etc. 
m one's menu is more beneficial to health than the eating of 
large quantities of the same cooked- But the digestions of 
most people are very often so impaired through a surfeit of 
cooked fare that one should not be surprised if at first they fail 
to do justice to raw greens, though T can say from personal 
experience that no harmful effect need fallow if a tala or two of 
taw greens are taken with each mea! provided one masticates 
them thoroughly. It is a well established fact that one can 
derive a much greater amount ofnounshment from the same 
quantity of food if it is masticated well. The habit of proper 
mastication of food inculcated by the use of uncooked greens 
therefore, if it does nothing else, will at least enable one to do 
with less quantity of food and thus not only make for economy 
m ednsumption but also automatically reduce the dietetic hmsa 
that one commits to sustain life, Tfrireforc whether regarded 
from the viewpoint of dietetics or that of ahimsa the use of 
uncooked vegetables is not only free from all objection but is 
to be highly recommended, Of course it goes without saying 
that if the vegetables are to be eaten ra w extra care will have to 
Ije exercised to see that it is not stale, over-ripe Or rotten, or 
otherwise dirty, M, K. G, 


iSHii AVui?fflf6tfr, igzS 

THE STUDENTS' INTERROGATORIES 

[Before Gandhiji commenced Hind Sit^araJ with 

the students of the Gujarat Vidyapith they had addressed him 



HE STUDENTS’ INTERROGATOEIES 



of questions for answer. As some of these questions^ 
general interest Gandhiji has dealt with them in the 
columns of J^^avajivan. The following assortment out of them 
will be found useful by the readers of Yomg Ffidia, FJ 
BOl^HEVISM 

Q. What is your opinion about the social economics of 
Bobhevism and how far do you think they are ht to be copied 
by our country F 

A, I must confess that I hare not yet beep able fully to 
understand the meaning of Bobhevisin. All that I know is 
that it aims at the abolition of the institution of private pro¬ 
perty. This is only an application of the ethicai ideal of noh- 
pDSsessioa in the realm of economics and if the people adopted 
this ideal ot their own accord or could be made to accept it by 
means of peaceful persuaBion there would be nothing like it. 
But from what I know of Bolshevism it not only does not 
preclude the use offeree but freely sanctions it for the expro- 
prialion of private property and maintaiumg the collective 
stab- ownership of the same. And if that is so I have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that the Bolshevik regime in its present form 
cannot last for long. For it is my firm conviction that not- 
thing enduring can be built on violence. But be that as it may 
there is no questiofning the fact that the Bolshevik ideal has 
behind it the purest sacrifice of countless men and women who 
have given up their all for its sake, and an ideal that is sancti¬ 
fied by the sacrifices of such master spirits as cannot go 

in vain * the noble example of their renunciation wiU be 
emblazoned for ever and quicken and purify the' ideal as time 
passes. 

UNDER SWARAJ 

Q. What In your opinion ought to be the basis of lading 
future economic constitution? What place wiU such institutions 
as savings b^nks.insurancecorapanies etc, have in it? 

A. According to me the ecoaoniic constitution of India 
and lot the matter of that, the world should be ^ueb that ho one 
under it should suffer from want of food acd clothing, In^ 
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words everybody should be able to get sufficient wotte to 
Suable him to make the two ends meet* And this ideal can be 
universally realised only if the means of production of 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the control of the 
masses* These should be freely available to all as God's air 
and water are or ought to be; they should not be made a 
vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others* Their mono- 
poiizatian by any country, nation or group of persons would be 
anjust. The neglect of this simple principle is the cause of the 
destitution that we witness today not only in this unhappy land 
but other parts of the world too* It is this evil that the Khadi 
► movement is calculated to remedy. Savings banks and insur¬ 
ance companies will be there even when the economic reforms 
suggested to me have been efft^ted but their nature will have 
undergone a complete transformation. Savings banks today in 
Tndia though a useful institution do not serve the very poorest. 
As for our insiirauce companies they are of no use whatever to 
the poor. What part they can play in an ideal scheme of 
reconstruction such m I have postulated ts more than I can 
say. The function of savings banks ought to be to enable the 
poorest to husband their hard earned savings and to su bserve 
the interests of the country generally. Though I have lost 
faith in most Government institutions, as 1 have said before* 
savings banks are good so far as they go but irnfortunatcly 
today their services are available only to the urban section of 
the community and so long as our gold reserves are located 
outside India they can hardly be regarded as trustworthy institu¬ 
tions* In the event ot 3 war all these banks may become not 
only utterly useless but even a curse to the people inasmuch as 
the Government will not scruple to employ the funds held by 
these banks against the depositors themselverH NoGovern- 
^Tient institution can be depended upon to remain loyal to the 
interest of the people in emergeocy, if they are not controlled 
by and not run in the interests of the people* So long there¬ 
fore as this primary condition is absent banks are in the last 
resort additfonal links to keep the people in chains* They may 
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but it is well to understand where we are in respect 
even of such harmless looking institutions. 


FOREIGf^ V. SWADESHI 

Q, What is your opinion about the importation of foreign 
goods other than doth into India ? Are there any foreign com¬ 
modities which you would like to sec immediately laid under 
prohibition ? What do you think should be the nature of India'^ 
foreign trade in the future ? 

A. I am more or less indifferent with regard to trade in 
foreign goods other than cloth- I have never been an advocate 
of prohibition of all things foreign because they are foreign;. 
My economic creed is a complete taboo in respect of all foreign 
eommtxikies, whose importation is likely to prove harmful to 
our indigenous interests- This means that we may not in any 
circumstance import a conamodity that can be adequately sup¬ 
plied from our own country* For instance I would regard it a 
sin to import Australian wheat oa the score of its better quali¬ 
ty but I would not have the slightest hesitation in importing 
oatmeal from Scotland, ii an absolute necessity for it is made 
outj because we do not grow oats In India* In other words I 
would not coufitenanee ;the boycott of a single foreign article 
out of ill-will or a feeling of hatred. Or to take np a reverse case, 
India produces a sufficient quantity of leather; it is my duty 
therefore to wear slices made out of Indian leather only, even if 
it is comparatively dearer and of an inferior quality in pre¬ 
ference to cheaper and superior quality foreign leather shoes. 
Similarly I would condemn the introduction of foreign molasses 
or sugar if enough of it is produced in India for our needs* It 
will be thus clear from the above that it is hardly possible for 
me give an exhaustive catalogue of foreign articles whose 
importation in India ought to be prohibited* I have simply 
inculcated the general priftciple by which we can be guided in 
all such cases* And this principle will hold good in future too 
so long as the conditions !of production in our country remam. 
as they arc today* 
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SOLDIERS OF KHADI 




The students of the Charkha Sangha Khadi Vtdyalaya, 
Sabarinati, availed themselves of the presence of Sjt. C. Raja- 
gopalachar who had come to the Ashram ou a fljing visit, to 
have from him a ‘talk’ on the wrork before them of which the 
following is the gist: 

‘If you compare the texture of the cloth that you produce 
here on your looms with the Khadi that you are wearing and 
which you have purchased at some Khadi depot, you wilt 
prohafcly find that the latter is much superior to that which you 
weave hero. People may rightly’expect that in a central in¬ 
stitution like the All-India Spinners’ Association Technical 
Department where you have come to get your training the best 
spinning and weaving must be found. But let me warn you 
ihat when you go out to work among the people as organisers 
and teachers you will tied that you have as your pupils men and 
women who are much better spinners and weavers than you are. 
This is but natural. It is not an easy thing to take to an 
occupation which is not your ancestral or family occupation 
and become as good in it as those who are born to it, I there- 
' fore warn you to be humble. If you forgot humility and think 
when you go out of this institution to work among the )>eople 
:that you know all, you may stumble and get into a wrong hole. 

'For the same reason I would caution you to make your¬ 
selves as near to perfect spinners and weavers as possible while 
■you are here. Here with first class instruments you may 
produce fine results and think that you have mastered the 
various processes to perfection; but you will be greatly mistaken 
ifyou think so. I have seen many a young man trained at 
institutions like yours and full of confidence cut a very sorry 
figure when he has sat down to spin at a crude country wheel. 
The thread breaks at every turn and the women laugh st the 
new arrival. A part of your training therefore must be to get 
be regarded as an unavoidable evil and therefore to be suffered 
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tools wjlich ate iu use among the people with whooV 
iThave to work. You must be able to produce good yarn on 
shaky old type wheels such as you find amoug the vUlageiblk ; 
you should ba able to card with primitive bamboo bows with 
thick guls aod no ntmas^ as welt as on your nicely made elastic 
correctly strung bows. Or the village folk will have no can- 
fidence in you and then you cannot effect any reforms. A part 
of your training must be to be able to do well under the con¬ 
ditions in which the peasants among whom you have to work 
live, 

*So much for the technical side of your training. But your 
task among the people will not be merely to give them technical 
assistance. You will have to look after quite u number of other 
things too; you must become centimes of a better life in the villages 
where you work and it is here that the routine, the discipline 
and restraints under which you live here v^Ul be useful. Tht 
greatest of these restraints as I have already pointed out to you 
ishumUity* Do not develop self-nghteoustiess. Pride of uuy 
kind, iucluding the pride of humility itself, is bad. Real 
humility you will not be able to cultivate unless you learn to 
think that even among the unlettered village folk, often 
ignorant and superstitious, there may be sterling quality 
that you might well emulate. Secondly you must learn to 
observ^e the restraint that you are observing here not in a 
mechanical way to be followed by a reversion to old habits as 
goon as possible, but yon must put your mind into them and 
cultivate taste for them so that they might grow to be as second 
nature with you. li when you eat food without condiments and 
spices, you all the time keep thinking of the absent spices, you 
will not really tpake headway. 

* Then I have another warning to give you. Khadi work Is 
a great and vast thing and individual workers can only take a 
very small part in it— so small a part indeed that it may hardly 
afford you a perspective of the whole. If I may use a simile, 
Khadi work is like a mighty river. A sightseer may from the 
top of a hill be abh' to have a view of its beautiful course as it 
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Is its way through the valleys bdow dowrj to the 90*% 
sh m the river cannot have that glorious view. It is at once 
their limitation and privilege. Surely yo^ do not want to be a 
mere outside spectator of Khadi work, you will then have to be 
satisfied with what little inconspicuous part may be assigned to 
you in it. You may have to miss all those beautiful and in^^.pir* 
ing things in connection with what may be called real Khadi 
work. You may be put in charge of a sale depot and all you will 
have to do will be to kam the catalogue of prices by heart, to 
keep your shop in proper trim, to make out the bills properly 
and be nice and persuasively polite to every customer. Or you 
may be a mere auditor asked to sift accounts and pick holes 
and do nothing else. You may find the work dull, monotonous 
even irksome and be tempted to throw it up. But you must 
not give way to that feeling. Many a soldier during the Great 
War remained cooped up in a trench and never saw anything 
else*. Many soldier merely marched to and fro and waited 
:md saw no fighting. Yet it was soldiers such as these who 
were content to remain at their posts, that helped to W'in the 
war. Similarly, you must be prepared to merge your persona¬ 
lity entirely in the plan of the whole and be content to stick to 
your post in the battle and not complain that you were not able 
to take the fullest part in the battle, 

‘ You should also bear in mind that not only have you to 
become technical experts in respect of carding, spinning and 
weaving, you must also learn to be businessmen. It is not 
enough that you are honest, you must be g04>d clean ^account- 
ants, and keep everything tidy and nice. Every one of you will 
be dealing with public funds, and so business habits, accuracy 
and perfect iategrity are essential. 

‘ Then you must master the arguments in favour of Khadl 
for you have to persuade all sorts of people to adopt it. And in 
yc*ur arguments with the people you must never exaggerate, for 
if you do so, you won't be able to convince. It does not require 
much argument to persuade people to give up foreign cluth. 
Your greatest difficulty will be in rnaking them prefer Khadi to 
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ill cloth. Briefiy the argumeat against mill cloth is 
thoTit will not solve the problem of unemploymeM ia the Wi* 
lage*. Even it the whole of India wore to take to Indian niiH 
cloth it will not provide work to thepea^^ahts in the villages. If 
yon want to protect the cow 5'oui have got to ase cow's milk and 
prefer it to buffalo's milk* Similarly if you want to save the 
villagers from starvation and squalor you must only use the 
dloth manufactured by them from start to finish and not mil! 
cloth. I hope you will all learn your work well and go out to 
your centres and serve the great cause/ 

P. 


22 nd 192S 

FROM FACTORIES TO FORTS 

At the close of the first quarter of the ifith century the 
English factory at Madras, one hundred years after its esta¬ 
blishment* still retained its essentially comiDcrcial character- 
Fort St, George Avas a fort only in narrie^ being occupied more 
with the management of its investment than with military ope¬ 
rations, It carried on business with the Indian merchant?;• 
either forpn>viding □ sufficient number of bales of Indian cloth 
for exportation to Europe^ or for disposing of broad cloth; ircm 
and other articles of home produce which had been imported 
from England, The story of these commercial transactions as re¬ 
vealed from the consuitation books of the factory at this period 
constitutes One of the saddest chapters if also the most instruc¬ 
tive of Indian history* It brings out in vivid detail the process 
of the transition from ‘ factories to forts and forts to territorial 
sovereignty * and shows that the foundations of the British 
economic imperialism in India were laid not by a natural pro¬ 
cess of economic evolution but by violence and a gross betrayal 
of the people by perfidious rulers. In proof of my .statement 
let me turn to the following entries in the consultation books 
of the Fort St. George, relating to the year 1726 as supplied to 
us ty J* Talboys Wbeeki in his Mu^irasin Olden Times,, 

50 
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Thiirsday, 6th June, 1726. Ihe Ware-house 



repKirled to the Board, that the chintzes being brought from 
panting (dyeing) had been, examined at the Sorting Godowr, 
and .that it was the general opinion of the Sorters that both the 
cloth and -paintings were worse than, the musters ^ wherefore 
they had resolved, if the Board approved thereof, to allow the 
merchants only 35 ipagodas per corge, instead of 40 for the 
cloth; and the painter 4?>i pagodas per corge, instead of 60. 
which they used to have* This being approved, the merclianis 
were called in and told the resolution of the Board.” 

“TheNative merchants,” observes Mr. Wheeler, “ appear 
to have submitted this time to the reduction very quietly.” In 
what circumstances it is not mentioned, but a clue is afforded 
by the significaat admission that follows, vis., that when the 
Company again desired to make a contract with the same 
merchants, ‘ it was not found so easy to deal with them ’! 

How this difiidence was overcome will be seen from the 
minutes of the following transaction; it begins with oily diplo¬ 
macy and ends w'lth thq proverbial' pound of flesh ': 

" Saturday, Ilth Feb. 1727. The President represented to 
the Board, that the Merchants having received no toiharief 
according to custom at signing the contract with the Company 
the preceding two years insisted upon their being now tasharief- 
ed for the three contracts.” An order was therefore issued to 
the Ware-house keeper to deliver ‘ seven pieces of scarlet cloth 
for that use.’ The following curiously one-sided, ‘ sight-un¬ 
seen ’ contract was thereupon signed by the Chetty mer¬ 


chants t 

“I. That the Merchants should receive all woollen goods 
expected upon the next shipping from England at 30;^ advance 
on the invoice prices, but the goods should remain in the 
Company’s Ware-house to be released only oa payment of their 
price in fidl. 

•*2. That the Merchants should supply the Company 
30,000 hales of cloth by a certain date but should m no an ount 
4efnatid any payment m their heiialf in advance beyond 20,000 
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hicK they would have to, pay to the weavers as card 


“3. In case of non-compliance with the contract the 
Merchants would have to pay a penalty of 20% for all the bales 
that they might deliver short of the number agreed upon 
‘i/Hfoss it shall be manifestly matk to appear that the iroulflcs 
in the country have hindered them in which case any ^/miagc 
■wiihin 500 bales of the contracted figure would be exempted 
from penalty.’" 

But it was easier to got such a designedly iniquitious and 
unfair contract signed than to get it executed, for on Monday, 
nth July, 1729, we find the iollowing: 

'*The President represented to the Board ‘that notwitb- 
-standing the indulgence given to the merchants in February 
last they had nevertheless been very backward in bringing the 
■cloth, and that unless some further measures were taken to 
oblige them to bring cloth,’ he feared, we shall be very much 
disappointed in the quantity necessary for the despatch of our 
ships. , , . ’ Accordingly the following terms were agreed 
to-be proposed to them : 

"That they should provide and'deliver 17 hundred bales 
of calicoes by the 20 th of June next in consequence of which 
they should have broad cloth at 35 p, c. on invoice price. But 
if they did not comply and deliver the said 1/ hundred bales 
, , . they should pay XO p. c. more for the broad cloth. In 
order to do which they should be advanced 15 thousand pago¬ 
das without interest till the 20th June next.” 

The merchants however rejected these proposals alleging 
that the great drought in the country, and dearness of cotton 
made it very difficult to provide cloth. “Whereupon they 
were told, it was a favour to them that was designed thereby 
that they had incurred a penalty of 20 thousand pagodas by 
their non-compliance of last contract; that they were now . . . 
asked to provide only three hundred bales more than they were 
•obligfd to by their old contract etc. 

" But they still urged difficulty of providing cloth, the 
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{city and famine and dearne^is of cotton which made the 
liveavers turn their hands to other work and retire into other 
countries where grain was to be got^ which arguments they 
insisted on‘SO strenuously that the Board dismissed them with 
an assurance that they would sell the broad cloth at outcry and 
insist on the performance of the last contract, or the penalty 
due for the breach theredf/^ 

The term^ however must have been foohd by the Company 
to be absolutely unfeasible for even they were forced, on the 
31 St of July, to ''wholly forgU^e them the penalty of the last 
contract f —not however till they hud made them to enter into 
a fresh contract to deliver by the 20th of January 17,000 bales^ 
with the usual provision of penalty in the event of noo-cora- 
pliance and to receive all the Company's cloth at 3; p* c/' 

And so the tangle goes on deepening. It is the familiar 
old story, once a slave always a Slave. 

H 

So far, as we have seen, the Company bad at least to entice 
the merchants into its parlour before they could be fleeced and 
if the merchants subsequently suffered one could at least say 
that they had their own greed and indiscretion to thank for their 
trouble, but as a result of the episode that was enacted next the 
entire artisan population of Karnatafc was at a stroke reduced 
to the position of bond-slaves io the foreign exploiter without 
any hope of redress or succour* Nabob Snadatulla Khan, was 
the ruler of Karnatak and Imam Sahib,. Bakshi (payraaster) to 
the Nabob, a courtier with a peculiar weakness for * palm-oil ’ 
was supposed to have great inti he nee in the Court. The 
English factors of Fort St. George h?:ving come to know that 
■' the French had wrote a letter of condolence to Nabob on the 
death of his wife and that the letter written by their President 
on that occasion, being unaccompanied by a present, had re¬ 
mained undelivered/’ it was agreed that '6 bottles of Rose 
water and a piece of broad cloth be sent to the Nabob to accom¬ 
pany the letter/ 

At the same time the President took an opportunity to 
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to Imam Sahib about *' the ill state of the CompatiyI 
and to beg his countenance and assistance in advanc¬ 
ing it,” care of course having been talc^n to propitiate him 
before-hand with a suitable present. The effect was magjcaT 
as will be seen ftom the following excerpts from the corres- 
pondencelthat passed between the President, the Nabob and 
imam Sahib; 

‘''From the Nabob, Saadatulla Khan Bahadur to the 
.President 

“ . . , Your present . - . I have seat through means 
of Imain Sahib orders; to the several Havildars of Town where 
you provide your goods, to give you all the liberty possible, to 
serve you only, and not to permit any hindrance whatever.” 

“ ‘ From the Imam Sahib to the President 

'* From the time I left Your Honour nothing hasnm in my 
mind so rouGh as your goodness. ... I have made my 
request to him (Nabob) , . . The following circular order 
has been issued ; 

* , . , , . It is my will, you give strict order to all the 
mercbants in your parts to sell goods as are proper to tae 
'Governor of Madras only tc his people, and that they 
mediately deliver whatever cloth they have ready to his 
‘Goxnastas. What they refuse you permit them to seU any¬ 
where. Take care that none buy such goods in your pacts but 
his people ; for this is my strict command; and take penalties 
from your merchants to perform the same/ ” 

Armed with this instrument the Company now proceeded 
with their task with a systematic ruthlcssness. Forcible 
seizure of goods at prices arbitrarily tixed, compelling the 
spinners and weavers to enter into contracts impossible of 
fulfilment with stipulations for heavy penalties in case of non- 
fulfilnieiit with the deliberate puroposeof keeping him enslaved, 
preventing the merchants and artisans from entering into 
engagements with aay but themselves even though others offer- 
better terms, writs of attachment and arrest against those 
who proved recalcitrant became the order of the day and a 



of oppression end exploitation was set up for 
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is probably no parallel in history. 

Let us uow see how the exigencies of these commercial 
operations reacted on the course of political developments. 


in 


Confronted with the question, “how to provide the purchas¬ 
ing povver’ Without having to import hnilion from home, since- 
Europe at this time hardly produced any inanufactured goods* 
that coy id be sent to the East in return for the Eastern corn?- 
raodities that were so much in request in the West, except 
and inconsiderable quantities of longcloth, the Dutch 
Governor Coen had suggested the expedient of ‘ developing' 
the Company's possessions and investing all available capital 
in 'principal means of production—many thomands of slaves/' 
His plan was vetoed by the Dutch Government but was taken 
up by the English. This in its turn necessitated the acquire¬ 
ment of political sovereignty. But the experiment could hard* 
ly be tried so long as there was a powerful central Govern- 
merit in existence. But thanks to the civil strife that set m at 
the dissolution of the Moghul Empire a suitable opportunity 
for it soon presented itself and the incubus of political slavery 
wns added to that of economic servitude. The fact, however, 
which specially deserves to be noted here is that long before 
this event took place entire populations of artisans and workers 
that everywhere constitute the strongest bulwark of a nation's- 
freedom had already been brought under a system of cnpitali* 
sUc slavery. Having been accustomed to swallow the camel 
of economic exploitation for generations they could hardly 
afford to strain at the gnat of political subjection when in its- 
turn it presented itself- 
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LONG LIVE LALAJI 
By M. K. Gandhi 


Lala Lajpatrai is dead. Long live Lainji. Men like- 
Lalaji cannot die so long as the sun shines in the Indian sky^ 




long live L-4J. AJ1 

ajpiieaiis an institution( From liis youth he made of his 
CO Uiitry’s service a xeli^ioHi And his patriutisni way no 
narrow creed He loved his country because he loved the 
world. His nationalism was international. Hence his hold on 
the European rnind. He claimed a large circle of friends in 
Europe and Ainerica, They loved hini because they knew 
him. 

His activities were multiiartous. He was an ardent social 
and religious reformer. Like many of ys he became a politic 
ciaa because his zeal for social and religious reform demanded 
participation in politics* He observed at an early stage of his 
public career that much reform of the type be wanted was uot 
possible imtii the country was freed from foreign domination. 
It appeared to him. as to most of us, as a poison corrupting 
every department of life. 

It is impossible to think of a single public movement in 
which Lalaji was uot to be found. His love of service was 
insatiable. He founded educatiotia! iustitutions; he befriended 
the suppressed classes; poverty wherever found claimed his 
attention. He surrounded young men with extraordinary 
affection. No young man appealed to him in vain for help. 
In the political held he was iudispensable. He was fearless 
in the expression of his views He suffered for it when suffer^ 
ing had not become customary or fashionable. His life was an 
open book. His extreme frankness often emb^irrassed his 
friends, if it also confounded his critics. But he was incorri- 
ipblc. 

With all deference to my Musalmao friends, I assert that 
he was DO enemy of Islam. His desire to strengthen and 
purify Hinduism must not be cotifoonded with hatred of 
Musalmans or Islam. He was sincerely desirous of proihoting 
and achieving Hindu Muslim unity. He wanted not Hindu 
Raj but he passionately wanted Indian Eaj; he wanted al! 
who called theraseives Indians to have absolute equality, I 
wish that Lalaji’s death would teach us to trust one aaother. 
And we could easily do this if we could but shed fear. 
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There will ba, as there must be, a dctnand for a 
nemoriaL In my humble opinion no memorial pan be com¬ 
plete without a definite determination to achieve the freedom 
for which he lived and died so nobly* Let us recall what has 
after all proved to be his last will* He has bequeathed to the 
younger gencmioa the task of vindicating India's freedom 
and honour. Will they prove worthy of the trust he reposed 
in them ? Shall we the older aurvivors—men and women---- 
deserve to have had Lalaji as a conn try man by making a freeh, 
uoitedp supreme effort to realise the dream of a long line of 
patriots in which Lalaji, was so dii^tingulshed a member ! 

Nor may we forget the Servants of People Society which 
he founded for tht^ promotion of hi§ many activities all design* 
ed for the advancement of the couatr3^ His ambitiop in 
respect of the Society was very high. He wanted a ounib,ei of 
young men all over Irtdia to join together in a common cause 
and work with one w-ilL The Society is an infant not many 
years old* He bad hardly time enoagh to consolidate this 
great work of his. It is a national trust requiring the nation's 
care and attention, 

CONDOLENCES FROM OVERSEAS 
' Anavil Yuvaks' send me the fuLlowing message from 
Port Louis, Mauritius: 

Deeply regret Lai a ji's death. Irreparable loss national 
cause. Tender heartfelt condolence bereaved ramily.*' 

Transvasal Khatri Mandah Johannesburg, sends the 
following: 

Khatri community deeply mpurns death great patriot 
Lalaji. ICiudly convey message condolence to bereaved family**' 
Patidar Society, Johannesburg cables; 

'^Patidar coniiBUEity mourns death great patriot Lala 
Lajpatrai. Kindly convey Society's condolence to bereaved 
family,” 






It feli ill a fortnight 
end of its ailmcint in 
have tried their skill 
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SOME MORE POSERS IN AHIMSA 
By M, K. Gandhi 

Letters in connection with the calf incident stilf continue 
to pour in. But 1 have had my fall say already and such 
letters as needed a reply 1 have already answered. I however 
feel in duty bound to deal with some posers addressed to me 
by some correspondents. Not to do so might lead to conse¬ 
quences not warranted by my action. 

I 

One of them wjites : 

“ My baby is four months old. 
after its birth and there seems no 
sight. Several v<^idyas and doctors 
upon him» but in vain; some of them now even decline to 
administer any medicine to him. They feeh and J feel 
with them, that the fate of the poor thing is sealed, 
I have a big family to maintain and I feel myself reduced 
to sore straits as I hav^ accumulation of debts. Nor 
can I any longer hear to see the terrible sufferings of the 
■ baby. Would you kindly tell me what I should do in the 
cireum stances ?" 

It is clear that this friend has not been reading Nav€iJimK 
carefully or he would not have asked this question. There 
would be no warrant for taking the life of the baby even if all 
the doctors in the world were to pronounce the case to be hope' 
less because it would always be possible for its father to nurse 
it. He can soothe the baby in a variety of ways, its siz;e unlike 
the calfs being manageable. It is only when every possible 
avenue of service however small is closed and the last ray of 
hope of the patii;;nt surviving seems extinct that one is ju^fied 
in putting him out of pain, and then too only if one is com¬ 
pletely free from the taint of selfish feeling. In the present 
case, not only is the service erf the ailing baby possible, but the 
main consider at icn that, on the father’s own admission, weighs 
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him is tha personal inconveoieriGe involved i 
^by. Largeness of the family or one's pecuniary difficuky 
can never serve as a justification for putting an end to the life 
of an ailing patient and I have not the slightest doubt that in 
tile present instance^ it is the bounden d^ty of father to 

lavish all his love and care on his suftering baby* There is. 
however one thing niOFC which he can do; if he has sense 
enough to see he should resolve forthwith to lead a life of 
perfect seif-restraint and further stop procreating irrespective 
of whether his present baby survives or not. 

II 

Another friend writes in the course of a Hindi letter* 

‘T am the manager of * . * - ^oshala. There 
are in my charge some 500 head of cattle, They are all 
utterly useless for any purpose and are simply eating their 
head off. Out of these from 350 to 400 animals on the 
average are constantly at death^s door, destined to die off 
one by one in the long end every year* Now^ tell me what 
am J to do ?” 

As I have already explained; giving short shrift, from 
considerations of financial expediency, can never be compatible 
with non-violence. And if it is a fact that not a day passes in 
Ibis without some animal or other dying painfully in 

the manner of that calf in the Ashram, it makes out a strong 
case for closing the gosh^l^ at once for itbetra >’3 fearful mis¬ 
management* The calf in the Ashram was reduced to such 
piteous plight only as the result of an accident but daiij in* 
stances like this should ipso facto be impossible In a well 
managed institution. The duty of the management in the 
present case is thus clear* It is incumbent upoa them aud 
upon the organisers of all similarly placed institutions to devise 
the most effective means of nu:-sirig and ministering to the 
n^eds of diseased and ailing cattle. I would also recommend 
ti l thetu for careful study and considerattou my description of 
an ideal panjrapole and the way it ought to be managed that I 
have given more than once in these pages. 
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Writes a Kanbi friend: 


'"There IS a grazing ground for the cattle near our- 
village. It is overrun by a herd of deer about five to seven 
hundred strong. They work havoc upon all oiir cotton 
saplings* We are in a fix, We can easilj^ get rid of theru' 
by employing professional watchmen who would Icili them 
for the venison they would get* What would be jour 
advice to a man in my coniiitiOD ? Again when insect 
pests attack our crops the only way to deal with them is to 
light u fire of hay which means making a hobcatist of the 
insect pestst What course would you suggest in these 
circumstances T* 

This question ts of a different order from the other two 
questions: it falls under the category of the monkey question,, 
not the calf question. I, am unable to guide any one in the 
: path of hirfisa. In fact no person can laydown for another the 
’ limit to which he may commit is a question which 

everybody must decide for himself according to the measure of 
his capacity for Tills ranch however I can say without 

any hesitation that to use the analogy of the monkeys to Justify 
the killing of the deer would paly betray a laziness of thought 
and lack of discrimination ; the two cases are so dissiniilar. Be¬ 
sides, I have yet decided to kill the monkeys, nor is there 
any likelihood of my doing so presently* On the contrary it has* 
been and shall be my ceaseless anxiety to be spared that painful, 
necessity* Moreover there is quite a number of ways of keep¬ 
ing o& the deer from the fields which would be impossible in 
the case of elusive creatures like moo keys. Whilst iherefore 
reiterating what every farmer knows from his daily experience 
also to be true, iifc,, that destruction of so'iall inserts and wems- 
is inevitable in agriculture’ I am unable to proceed any further., 
but must content myself by stating gefierally that it is the 
sacred duty of every body to avoid committing Mmsa to the bef^t 
of one's power. 




Still another friend writes': 


“You say that m absolute observance of ahimsa is fn- 
compatible with life in the bodyt that so long as a man h 
' ip the flesh he cannot escape the comiuissloti of htmsd\xt 
some form or other as the very process of our physical 
RTsisteace involves/n'ma- Haw then can ahimsa be the 
bijjhest virtue, the supreme duty ? Would yoM set forth as 
the highest religious ideal a code of conduct which is 
altogether impossible of being fulfilled in its completeness! 
by man ! A nd if you do, what would be the practical worth 
of such an ideal 

My humble submission is, that contrary to w^hat this writer 
saysirthe very virtue of a religious ideal lies in the fact that it 
canuot be completely realised in the flesh. For a religious ideal 
must be proved by faith and how can faith have play if perfec¬ 
tion could be attained by the spirit while it was still surrounded 
by its‘earthly vesture of decay? Where would there be scope 
.for its infinite expansion which is Jts essential characteristic? 
Where would be room for that constant striving, that ceaseless 
quest after the ideal that is the basis of all spiritual progress, if 
mortals could reach the perfect state while still in the body? If 
such easy perfection in the body was possible all we would 
have to do would be simply to follow a cut and dry model. 
Similarly if a perfect code of conduct were possible for all there 
would be no room for a diversity of faith and religions because 
there would be only one standard religion which everybody 
would have to fQllow. 

The virtue of an ideal consists in its boimdlessneis. But 
although religious ideals must thus from their very nature re¬ 
main unattainable by imperfect humnn beings, although by 
virtue of Lheir boundlessness they may seem ever t") recede 
farther away from us, the nearer we go to them, siill they are 
closer to us than our very hands and feet because we are more 
certain of their reality and truth than even of our own physical 
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Thi^: faith in one’s iileala alone constitutes ttuelife^ in 
tact it is man’s all in all- 

Blessed is the man who can perceive the law of ahmsa in 
the midst of the ragibg hre of kimsa all around him. We bow 
in reverence before such a man; he lays the whole world under 
debt by his example. The rame adverse the circumstances- 
around him, the intenser grows his longing for deliverance 
from the bondage of flesh which is a vehicle of himm and 
beckons him on to that bli^Ssed state which in the words of the 
poet 

**Even the Great Masters saw onlj^’ in a trance 

Which even th^ir tohgue could not declare,’' 
a state in which the wfll to live is completely overcome by the 
ever active desire to realise the ideal of ahimsa and all attacli- 
ment to the body ceasing man is freed from the further neces*^ 
Bity of possessing an earthly tabernacle. But so long as that 
consummation is not re^hed a man must go cn paying the 
toll of kimsa, for hintsa h inseparable from ail physical exis- - 
tence and it will have its due. 

(Translated from N<tvajh*an by P.) 
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FALSE TO ms DHARMA 

The intelligentsia of India are behind those of no other 
country in talents or power of understanding. They should use 
their talents and all their new knowledge to enquire into the 
canses of the appalling poverty of the rural population and dis-*- 
cover and work out remedies. Until a more satisfactory solution 
is found it is their sacred and urgent duty to examine, and if 
found even in a measure good, try the remedy of Khadi. If 
they find that hand-spinning Is the only supplementary cottage 
industry that can be taken up by large masses of people nor¬ 
mally engaged in agriciiftLtre whose time is available for other 
work during agreat part of the year, they are bound to carry 
tiiat conviction into practice and protect the Kbadi industry 
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a ad call upon the State and people to do likewise. 
Any othereonrse would be country to dUrma. Ja the course 
of a kcUire deHvered. by Mr. ?, J, Thomas, University Profe¬ 
ssor of Economics in Madras, the problem of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion was approached with commendable warmth of feeling. 
The professor did not mince matters despite the thomughly 
official auspices under which he spoke, His Excellency the 
Ctovenior of Madras ocxnpied the chair and among those who 
were to lend importance to the meeting were the Vice- 

Chancellor of the University, the principals of three big 
colleges, at least one minister ia charge of a portfolio of Go- 
' vernment, and the head of the Department of Agriculture. 

In the India of the present day/’ the professor said, ** the 
problein utgentiy ueeding our attention is the appalling pover¬ 
ty and distressing backwardness of our teeming population- 
Siich poverty and backwardness exist both in the countryside 
and in the town : in the country, it is due to the unreinunera- 
live character of agricuituru, our predominant occupation ' and 
in the towns where pov^eity ia no less intense and perhaps even 
■more poignant, it is connected mainly with the decay of our 
handicrafts and the slow progress of our manufacturing indus¬ 
tries.” '' The neglect of agriculture and the countryside is/’ he 
warned, ** bound to disintegrate civilizations and ruin kingdoms. 
The invention of the steam engine gave a phenutnenal advan¬ 
tage to machine industry and made industrial countries wealthy 
and powerful, but today such countries are in a pitiable plight 
owing to various new developments/' 

Mr, Thomas pointed out, that our ''agricultiirists are almost 
‘eutirely petty peasants cultivating small holdings. The entry 
of India into the welter of world economy caused by all the 
recent changes in long distance trausporc has in various ways 
worsened the position of the Indian agriculturlits,” In tracing 
the causes of the miserable conditioa of the people of India, 
Mr, Thomas did not, happily, forget ‘the loss of supplementary 
income from domestic’ handicraft due to the competition of 
machine iadustr>\ But, alas, beyond mentioning ik he did not 
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^w^Je^examine it farther or utter a single suggestkin alxjLit it. 
It is truly remarkable, this cotispiracy oi silence on the pact of 
ComraissioJJS and evea Uoiversity professors* Yet Mr. Thomas' 
words are emphatic and suggestive enough* the liiclian 

economist does not whole-heartedly give his attention to these 
pressing problems, he will be false to his dkarma and unworthy 
of his profession, for it is his duty to study the economic evils 
of the community and to suggest suitahLe remedies/' C* R. 
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WHO SHOULD WEEP ? 

II have before me notes of Acharya Kripalani's speech 
delivered at Jabalpur at a public meeting from which I take 
the following strik-tng extracts to show what the British people 
have lost through Lalaji's death. Though the vast majority «f 
them are today ignorant of Lalaji's genuine friendship towards 
them, a day will cQine when they will realise what service 
patriots tike Lalaji have rendered to thenj, M. fC. G,] 

But there is another party which should participate with 
us,today in this our immense loss though it may be uncons- 
dons of what it has lost. Our rulers have a vast empirt' at 
stake. And in Lalaji they have lost a friend true and sincere, 
a friend who helped them even every time that he was punish- 
'Tid and insulted by blind and intoxicated authority, 

“ It in the Partition agitation days that Lalajt was dc; 
ported without trial by the Government nnd yet when be re¬ 
turned he resisted the *vetlures of the so-called extreme wing 
of the Congress politicians* He helped the Moderates headed 
by Phirozeshah and Gokhale, Though he was injured the most 
yet he turned the left cheek to the oominal Christians .who do 
more remember the virtues of their master- When the great 
War broke «ut, Lalaji proved his loyalty again. He was at 
the time in America and was not allowed to return as long as 
the War lasted and for a period afterwards* Yet while the 
War v;as going on and the fate of the Empire was trembling m 
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I-ala^ forgot the iniiiry to hitnseif aii-'J froim! 
Ainexkn Sussed the ao-caMed oppertimity given to Indiaas to 
hglit side by :Side "Aith the British, He welcomed the oppor¬ 
tunity givea to ladia for sei^vice to the Empire based upon in* 
justice- 

' ‘*Onee more during the Non-co-operation movement he was. 
sent to iaU on a charge which could not l>ear the li^ht of !aw 
and justice. But when he discharged from jail he again 
helped his persecutors. He pleaded for entry into the Council& 
far what is called discriminate support. 

*'This attitude of triendship to the powers that be lasted 
up to the last. A fortnight before his tragic passing away he 
was insulted, he was h am i Hated, not "only fie but the entire 
iiLition in bis person, and that fu mdst brutal and wanton 
fashion. Vet only ^ve days^ after the incident he went to 
Dulhiwhen his wounds were hardly healed, to plead with those 
of the younger generation whose warm blood would be satisfied 
with nothing less than complete independence for their suffer^ 
iog motherland. And thsa a week afterwards came the end 
hastened by the last favours of the masters whom he served 
according to his lights up to the last. Well therefore might the 
British people wceip, and weep they would were they not 
dajszled and blihded by the pride of power. 

'' if even after the departure of ®hch trdsty Indian frieuds, 
tried and true, the Eughshmen persist in their obstinacy, a time 
may come when the Indian generatioTis to be vow eternal 
enmity to England. It may evert be the kind of enmity that 
Christians vowed aud carried out through centuries against the 
lews for ihe Christ who was crucified. It is quite possible 
that their domination may come to be viewed as a crucifixion 
of a whole nation and might rouse the worst passions of the 
gimerations yut unborn. Let therefore the Empire takethought 
and take heed, make up while yet there is time for the night 
cometh when the die -win have been cast and ’^etreat and com¬ 
promise will be out of the question.'' 
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LALAJI MEMORIAL 
By M, K. Ga^dui 
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I mvite the attention of readers to tlie appeal for dve 
lakhs issued over the signatures of Dr, Ansari, Pandft 
Malanyaii atid Sjt. Ghanshyamdas BirEa. Signatures ha\'e 
been purposely restricted to those only without whose sig¬ 
natures no memorial can bd considered truly nationai. There 
was great difficulty in choosing other names. Nor was there 
time enough to consult all the parties whose names should 
appear, if some of them might. After all if the prestige of 
Lalaji*$ name is not enough to induce the public to subscribe 
liberally, no names however many or distinguished they may 
be are likely to fetch subscriptions. The only assurance there¬ 
fore the public need have in respect of memorials such as this 
is that the appeal must be from those whose names are a 
guarantee of good faith and honest admiaistration. The three 
signatories are more than ample guarantee of these esseotfals. 

1 hope that the response will be quick and generous, ll is 
to be wished that all those who have come under 
benign influence will send in their mite. The Memorial wil! 
gain in sveight for small subscriptions making up the total of 
five lakhs. If we can collect five lakhs from five lakhs men 
and women, this collection by itself will be substautial propa¬ 
ganda for Swaraj. And if the minimutr! sum fixed by the 
signatories to the appeal is made up principally of small subs* 
criptioao, no presslu-e will be felt by any one during these hard 
times. If monied men have a special duty in such matters, the 
others are not on that account absolved from their duty of 
contributing according to their ability, 

I suggest therefore to the various associations and 
societies that they make immediate collections from :dl on 
their rolls or under their influence. We have at least a7,00,000 
students in high schools and'colleges. They can always save 
from their pocket money enough to make a very aubstantia! 
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Nor should the suppressed classes lag behind in tend^E; 
iheir iuotiu 

We often waste time and energy to debating and wrang- 
Hog over a multitiide of siiggestiooti and rehearse many possible 
improvemenls. Let such critics remember that ptiffectiou is 
not po^-ible in human under takings* Let us there i ore try to 
do well things even thc>ijgli we may think of better things so 
long as what is presented to us for acceptance is not open to 
any fatal objection and especially when it comes from tried 
and trusted leaders. 

Any subscriptions sent to the Ymmg India office will be 
acknowledged in these columns* 
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APPEAL FOR FIVE LAICHS 


To 

The Citizens of India. 

It is but meet that there should be a national memorial to 
the revered memory of a patriot so brave, so great and so self- 
sacridcing as Lala Lajpatrai. We the. undersigned have there¬ 
fore taken it upon ourselves to make an appeal to the generous 
public for funds which we hope will meet with universal 
response* If we expect large donations from the rich, we 
know that Lalaji's spirit would find the greatest solace from 
the coppers of the poor* We propose to announce later the 
exact manner in which the funds will be used, but we constitute 
ourselves ;is trustees for the funds with power to associate 
others with us in their adraiaistratjon. We may, however, 
generally state that we shall use them for the advancement of 
Lalaii's many political activities to which he so nobly gave the 
best part of his life. We shall naturally bear in mmd liis 
great creation and the instrument of bis operations—the 
Servants of the People Society* 

We have fixed the sum of Rs* 5,00,000 (five lakhs) as 
the minimum that a grateful country should give to Lalaji's 
memory. Regard feeing bad to the bad times through vvhich 
we ate passing, we have chosen the lowest sum consistently 







mOB IF TEU3S 

all^Jndia grtaatness and the caus« to whicli the^ 
lies ate to bt devoted* 

. Subscriptions should be sent to Sjt, Ghaoshyamdas Bkla, 
%y Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, who has kmdly consented 
to act as Secretary and Treasurer for the fund. 

M. A* ANSAEI 

mh H&fmbGf, 1928 MADAN MOHAN MALAVIFA 

GHANSHYAMBAS jBIRL A 
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GOOD IF TRUE 

Dr. Satyapa! sent me on 22iid November, igaS the folio 
•ing telegram : 

*' Lala I^ajpatrails death causes irreparable loss to 
Punjab. I oiler my most humble and affectionate saluta¬ 
tions to the great departed leader at this deplorable and 
critical juncture. T on my behalf and of othei friends who 
differed from Lalaji assure friends w'ho were offended for 
differing from Lalaji that we hereby sink all differences 
and resolve starting with a ckau slute. We bear no iff 
will we have no prejudice and we offer our hearty co- 
-operation in all political movements started .by I.alaji and 
we place ourselves unreservedly at the disTx>sal of such 
friends. We offer hearty invitattoo to all these friends 
who have remained away from the Congress to join hands 
with us vigorously to pursue *the campaign of Swam jya, 
for which Lalaji lived and died. Henceforth in sacred 
memory of Lalaji we resolve to present a united front, even 
if it be possible by our complete surrender/* 
it reflects great credit upon its authors, if the sentiments 
Expressed in the telegram arc heartfelt. I . am obliged to utter 
this note of waraiDg because I have known so many such 
death-bed repentances that one is never sure whether they are 
jieartfelt or whether they are due to the impulse of the 
^noment, or what is worse, outward pressure. The authors 
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chet if msick their heart 
ji was justified and warranted^ 
by circumstaiices and dictated by no selfish eon sideration or 
other unworthy motives but the purest patriotism. If such' 
was the case there would be no cause ibr repentance* One 
cao only be just to the memory of a dead man, one cannot 
wipe from one's memory the wrong he might have really done. 
Repentance pre-supposes convictioti of one's own error. If 
then the authors feel that on the whole they wronged Lalaji in 
his lifeame or that the motive for their opposition was mixed 
then the repentaDCe is genuine and should last. Subject to 
this reservation, I tender my coiigratulations to Br. Satyapal 
and his companions on this patriotic message and hope that 
there w^ould be a strong, sustained and united effort in the 
Punjab to carry on the mission bequeathed by Lalaji. In many 
.‘espccts it is possible for the Punjab to give the lead to the 
whole of India, if only the Ponjab wills it, and if party feeling 
and coraoiunalifim disappear in that land of five riveria. If the 
Punjab press, instead of indulging in vituperation and mnuen-' 
does as a portion of it decs, will but educate* public opinion 
along right Hues, I have no doubt that the rest of India will 
follow. Nothing can be a greater monument to the memorj^ of 
Lalaji than that the Punjab should lead all India along the 
right path, M. K. G. 
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A BLOT ON BOMBAY' 

BY M. K. GAmni 

SjL Nagmdas Amulakhrai of Ghatkopar Sarvajanik Jiva- 
daya Khata has sent to the President, Municipal Corporation, 
the following reasoned letter on the question of milk supply to 
Bombay: 

“f Newly calved buffaloes of the best breed giving 
utmost quantity of milk are brought to Bombay with their 
young ones and sold from Grant Road Station yard to 
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■"ply daily wsot of the cattle owners who have to puc^ 
ase them to replace those which go dry after one milking 
period (9 to 12^ months) is over. The owner has to pay 
about Rs. 300 per head for a fresh buffalo while he receives 
only about Rs. 60 per head for his dry one. 

“From a letter addressed by the Municipal Commis* 
-sioner of Burnbay to the Corporatioa dated the 15th De¬ 
cember, 1924, the . following statement of facts h very 
impoitant: 

Tlie high price at which milk is being sold in 
-Bombay at present and the increase in the price with 
which we are being threatened are entirely due to the faulty 
.system of stabling auimais in the heart of a big city. The 
..main causes of this high price of milk are: 

(1) the costly feeding of animals, and 

(2) the heavy depreciation 00 the initial cost of the 
animals. 

“' As regards the first, the milch cattle in Bombay are 
fed on highly nitrogenous and expansive foods in order to 
maiixtam them in good milking condition, under the artiti- 
ctal condition in which they are kept. This kind of feeding 
would jiot be necessary if they were kept in more natural 
surroundings. Further, forage has to be imported into the 
city, many miles away from where it is grown, and both 
the cost of transport and the cost of storing it in a place 
like Bombay, where storage expenses are very high, add to 
the cost of feeding. 

The second and more important reason is the heavy 
'depreciation on the/initial cost of the animals. Under the 
present system, owing to various considerations, arising 
out of the utinaturaj cunditipas under which the animals 
are kept in the city, the cattle owner has no other option 
but to sell his animal to the butcher when it gets dry. The' 
.difference between the price he so receives, and the original 
price is very great, and this difference goes into the cost of 
the milk. 
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caB be avoided, if ammah are kept under more^ 
xiaturai conditions and given a chance to bear calves again 
and live out their life* Of recent years the initial cost of 
the milch animals imported into Bombay has increased 
considerably, without a corresponding increase in the price 
fetched by the animals when they run. dry* 1. his is one 
nidre reason for the present high cost of milk and unless 
measures are taken to do away entirely with the present 
city stabies, the dangers of a further increase in the cost of 
milk will continue to exist 

Apart from these local considerations, the premature 
slaughter'of useful animals brought to Bombay results in a-' 
constant drain on one of the natural resources of tliis- 
caiintry. But for the existing system of towT stabliug^ few 
valuable animals, if nuy, would titid their way to the 
slaughter houses,* 

"This pernicious system of keeping stables in the city 
further leads to the loss by death of thousands of valuable 
calves and young buffaloes which are left by. the owners to 
starve in the open exposed to all the iuclemencies of 
weather, as they would not feed them with any part of their 
mother's milk and certainly not rent a stall in order to 
accommodate them, 

'"Doctor Harold Mann, D, Sc., Director of Agriculture,. 
Bombay Presidencyt in his report on milch cattle stables in 
Bombay in the year 1919 stated as follows: - 

The collection of animals housed together, the accu¬ 
mulation of dung even for a few hourthe smell which' 
cannot be avoided'When large ntimbers of animals ate 
packed in a confined space in a thickly populated area, the 
collection of milk iu large quantities in the dusty and 
possibly disease-infected air of towns, aH these tend towards 
the lowering of the standard of milk produced, lead to the 
creation of a nuisance in the neighbourhood and may result 
in the possible dissemination of disease by means of the ^ 
tiles, which inevitably follow cattle stubles.' 
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■'I give below a statement' showing the number qv 
buffaloes slaughtered at the Eatidra and Kuria Municipal 
Slaughter Houses along with the numher of calves Imlh of 
cows and buffaloes tortured to death in the city of Bombay 
aud brought to Tardeo fiats for disposal from 1st April 19XQ 
to 3 ist March 1928 : 


Yaur ending 

Buffaloes slaughtered at 

Newly Wm 
young calves tor- 

3lat -March 

Baudra 

Curia 

Total 

tured to Aeath. 


10,240 

6,782 

17,022 

16,558 

1921 

10,241 

6,282 

16,523 

18,394 

1923 

IL536 

7,408 

18,944 

22,086 

1925 ' 

11,009 

8:205 

19*214 

20,564 

1924 

11,396 

7.705 

19,101 

19,981 

1925 

11,248 

10,416 

21*664 

21.733 

1926 

11.420 

8,442 

19,862 

lS,27' 

192; 

10,912 

8.754 

19,666 

30,097 

1928 

10,800 

9,722 

20,S2^ 

19,270 


**It does not reflect any credit to the Bombay Munici* 
polity, repress a ting the best intellect of the country* to 
import best breed of cattle from outside Bon^bay and to 
slaughter them at the rate of 20j0(Xf per year, although 
capable of bearing calves again and again for a long time 
and torturing to death all their calves—about 20*000 every 
year. Even in America and Europe no milch cattle that 
are likely to bear calves again are ever allow^ed to be 
slaughtered, 

“Mr, W, Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, Bangalore, m 
the Dairy Journa! of April, 1927, states: ‘Fresh nhlk k 75% 
cheaper in London than in our capital cities which is a 
serious state of affairs when we consider the earning power 
aod the conse<3uenrt spending powder of the workman in 
Bombay as compared with the earning power of his London 
confrere/ 

^‘Considered purely from an economic point of view 
the poor of Bombay of all religions and creeds suffer im-* 
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"fisely for want of miik which is responsible 
'^^oreasing high infaot mortality in Bombay, 

"'Such constant drain on the cattle wealth 


for 
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country and the destruction of the dry cattle and their 
calves by Bombay has made cattle Btoch very scarce in 
the whole country and a buffalo w^hich could he had for 
I^s, 6o in 1905 co$ts now Rs. 300 which state of affairs 
directly affects the znilk supply of Bombay. 


■;Froin the letter of the Municipal Commissioner 
No, H, 80-C dated the lOth August* 1928, it appears that 
Bonibay used to consume about 23iOOO gallons of milk 
per day in the year 1925. which may correctly be taken at 
6,000 maunds pet day in the year 1928 and the maximum 
rate of milk in the year I 9 C >3 was Rs* 5 matmd which 
in the year 1928 is Rs, 15 per maund. The daily loss 
accordingly for the year 1928 owing to the dearth of milk 
over the same quantity in 19^3 Is Kb, 6(},0C>0 per day 
amounting to Rs- 3 crores and 19 lacs for the year, 

'The Superintendent of Markets ia his letter No. M. 
Ii43-C dated the 24th September, 1927, states that the 
maximum number of buffaloes slaughtered per day at 
Bandra is J3 yielding |6,50D0 Ihs, of beef and at Ktirla l8» 
yielding 10,800 lbs„ in ail 27300 Ibs- of the value of Rb- 
^,825 per day at four annas per lb, (hrst class rate). Taking 
the same ratio of dearness as that of milk the loss per day 
in buffalo beef in the year 1928 over that in 19^3 t® 
4,550,1,^0 Rs. 16 lacs and SO thousand for the w hole year. 
This gives clear idea as to how much Bombay will gab by 
making arrangements for protection and how much it loses 
by the slaughter as at present, 

^"‘Bombay Municipality does feel for the daily havoc 
and therefore does not issue licenses for over l6*ooo buffa¬ 
loes in Bombay stables and has not allowed new stables to 
be built for many years but that is not an effective preven¬ 
tive for the slaughter nor the right means foe the increase 
of cheap milk supply. Obviously the only way to get cheap 
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ilk In the city of‘ Bombay 13 oo one side to stop tlT 
slaughter of dr if cattle and on the other side to breed them 
. V and to rear the young stock. Thus supply of milk can be 
added b om two different directions and the cost of mtik 
production very much cheapened without having to send 
them up-country and purchase fresh ones every year. 

“It behoves the greatest city of India to make provision 
for Us own regular milk herd of about 36,000 animals in 
about 100 stables with about 400 acres of fodder and 
pasture land at different places near Bombay for the milk 
supply* 

'^Bombay by its conduct as at present has disgraced 
itself and has created a blot ou its good n ame* All citizens 
feeling proud of Bombay as well as the Municipality should 
now immediately take active steps to efface the blot and 
to removtj the stables from the heart of the city and to 
start Municipal cattle breeding and dairy farms near 
Bombay* The Municipality is further requested to en¬ 
courage individual efforts by getting all convenience f')r 
their transport of milk from suburbs to Bombay at 
convenient times and at nominal rates pf season tickets 
with no luggage pass fares, and of carriage of all kinds of 
animal feeds and animals from and to the suburbs and for 
grazing and fodder growing land facilities in the suburbs 
within and without Municipal limits so that cattle owners 
may be induced to removetheir stables from the heart 
of the city/* 

Bombay has been called Bombay the beautiful If Bombay 
means merely Malabar Hill and Cbowpati and beauty is to be 
referred only tp the exterior, then Bombay is certainly beauti¬ 
ful, But if the heart of Bombay is penetratedt like most of 
our cities it is ugly both in appearance and reality. The in¬ 
difference of city fathers to the milk supply of their city is 
truly criminal and the facts carefully compiled in the fore going 
letter do constitute a'blot* on Bombay the beautiful. But it. 
seems to me to be useless merely to blame the members of the 
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' - 
They ave after all what the voters make them. 
If Bonabay is to have a cheap supply of pure milk the educatiou 
of the voters should be undertaken oa a wide scale. They should 
be taught never to vote for any candidate who does not pledge 
himself to secure a proper milk supply for the city in the 
quickest possible time. In the language of Blatchford 
should btrtiated like postage stamps. It should not be left to^ 
private enterprise but should be the hist care of every 
Municipality. 


Sgfh N&t^ttnbtr^ 

HAND^ SPINNING IN MYSORE 


By M, K. GAt^OHS 

No state in India has so systematicaHy encouraged hand-* 
spinning as the State of Mysore. X have before me a copy of 
the note prepared by SjbG. Ranganatha RaoS^hlb. the Director 
of Industries m Mysore, for submission to the State Sub^com- 
mittee ^ constituted to consider the question of hand-spinning, 

I give th ^ote below in full: 

“ An attempt is being made at Endanval, a village 
seven miles south of Nanjangird, to test by intensive work 
the ptacticability of introducing hand-spinning as a sub¬ 
sidiary occupation to our agriculturists, Badanval and the 
villages round about ate favourably situated for carrying 
out such a test. The raiyats here grow a local variety of 
cotton and a large majority of them are very poor. There 
is no subsidiary occtipatiou worth the name and the 
agriciiltui ist has plenty of spare time except when he is 
f^'ctualiy employed on field work* Xh^ spinning of yarn by 
hand had died out less than to years ago and several old 
women well remembered the days when they were employed 
in spinning yarn in their girlhood. The spinning wheels 
were still stored up in their attics and the occupation was 
only given up because there was do demand for the yaiB* 
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were a few Adikamataka vieavers plying their 
trade but they were using mill yarn, 

'‘It was decided to make ap. mtensive experimeDt here^- 
A scberne for the purpose was obtaincjd from the Secretary 
ef the All-India Spinners* Association who hot only lent 
an officer trained in this work^ but also undertook to sell i 
the finished goods^ A wotking capital of Rs, StSOO w^as 
sanctioned for the purchase of raw' cotton and giving 
advances to spinners, weavers, etc* A grant of Rs, 1,725 
was sanctioned towards out-right expenditure requited to 
meet the charges on account of establishment and it was 
expected that in the initial stages the operations would ■ 
involve a loss of Rs, 500 and separate provision was made 
for meeting this loss. The working capital was subse¬ 
quently increased by Government to Rs* 10,000, 

“ The special organiser sent by the Alblndia Spinnen* 
Association started work on 1st November, igzT^ Sixty- 
two spinners, mostly Adikarnataka weavers were willing 
to restart working their charkhas if raw cotton was advanc* 
od to them and an undertaking was given that the yarn 
made would be purchased. When they found that the 
special organiser actiially meant business, spinning spread 
rapidly to the surrounding villages. The average output 
of yarn for the first three months was about 500 lbs* and 
the number of charkhas had kicreased to 398 at the end of 
this period. The production during the succeeflmg three 
months was 74^> lbs, and the number of charkhas rose to 
560, By the end of June iQ28, the number of charkhai 
had risen to I,000, The total weight of yarn spun up to- 
the end of August 1928 for the ten months since the com¬ 
mencement of operadoas in the centre was 7»744 and 
the price paid for this yarn is Rs. 6,711* After spinning 
had become fairly established, advances of raw cottoo were 
discontinued and the spinners were required to buy their 
own cotton. Advances of raoney were also discoatinued iu. 
May iqzS, The cotton spun in the early raonths was very^ 
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coarst, the count ranging from 6 to 8 and was purchased at 
the rate of four annas per ball of 13 tolas. The purchase 
by weight was also discontinued with a view to iiidiice the 
spinners to sjna higher counts and the purchase at present 
is effected mostly by length. The count of yarn ^puu at 
present varies from lo to i 3 . 

“ The average production of a spinner per month work¬ 
ing during spare time is about 2 lbs. and her daily earnings 
•varies from 34 to l anna a day. Small as this amount 
would seem, there are I.ooo spinners who find it worth 
while to earn this wage hy putting three or four hours of 
work at the wheel daily- 

“ Along with the introduction of hand-spinning in the 
centre, arrangements were made with some of the looms at 
Badanvai to weave the yarn intp cloth. At first only towels 
could be made with the yarn. As finer yarn was produced, 
sheets, coatings and turban cloth were made. There are at 
present 62 looms engaged in weaving the yarn produced at 
the .centre. All varieties of goods are made. By the end 
of lune 1928, about 0,200 yards of Khadi weighing 3.083 lbs. 
and valued at Rs. 3.741 had been made. The value of the 
production during the months of July and August 1928 
animmted to Rs, 3,372 giving an average of Rs. 1.686 per 
month. 

''The total sales hy the end of June amounted to 
Rs. 3.777 of which Rs. 714 was sold through the Stores 
Purchase Committee and the balance to the general public. 
The Stores Purchase Committee have since placed an 
order for about 15,000 yards of double thread coating cloth 
^md 60O turbans with the centre and about half tlie produc¬ 
tion is absorbed by Government departments at present. 

“Careful statistics are maintained of the earnings of 
weavers. It is found on an average they weave about 62 
yards of cloth a month and earn about Rs. 7 during the 
period. They work from two to three hours a day, 

“ .\ balance sheet was struck at the end of June 1928. 
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^ was found that Ihe wzking capital had siiffcr. 
diraifiutioo and it had on the other hand increased hy 
Rs, 152. The provision of Rs. 500 to meet any loss' that 
might occur had proved unnecessary. 

Blit the issues involved at present are of such vital 
importance that the gain or loss of a few rupees in the 
initial stages of this experhnent is of no moment. If Rural 
Reoinstruction is to be achieved In the future^ work must 
be found for the people Irving in our villages, work such as 
they can do and such as can profitably employ their idle 
time. The Agricultural Commission recognise the urgent 
need for a subsidiary occupation for the Indian agriculturist 
but are vague jd their recommendations as to what this- 
occupation should be. They malce no reference to hand- 
spinning presumably because the earnings in tliis; occupa* 
tion are so slight. But the irony of the situation ts, the 
iosignificaot income yielded by hand-spinning is large 
enough for a large proportion of our village folk to induce 
them to strive for it* Ihere is no occupation that is so 
easily learned as hand-spinairig and that interleres so little 
with the main avocations of life, lo the absence of u more 
paying occupation h seems a folly to reject hand-spinning 
simply because in the eyes of the dw^eilers in towns the 
wages of the hand-spfnner are so inconskierable. Hand- 
:5P3nning should not be encouraged and cannot be establish** 
ed wherever a more profitable subsidiary occupation can be 
started. But in centres where no other alternative occupa’ 
tion is available, hand-spinning should be given a chance^ 
The experience in working the cb ark bus for tea months 
at Badaoval has shown that vrith larger wheels and with 
cotton of longer staple^ finer yarn can be spun. Improved 
charkhas are being iutrodiiced and the new variety of cotton 
introduced by our Agricultural Department will be sown at 
Badanval during the ensuing seasort. One of the greatest 
obstacles in spinning finer counts on-the spinning wheel is- 
the fact of the cotton not having been suitably carded be-- 
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re the slivers are made. This will sooa be remedied 

carding machine is l>emg made at the Government 
Weaving Factory, After thej^e improvements are intro¬ 
duced there is every prospect of the spinner making yarn 
of 25 to 3Q counts and the industry being thoroughly 
esstablisbed*” 

After the note was read, the Sub-Cominittee resolved : 

** h that the vvork now carried on at Badanval should 
^ be continued on the lines indicated in the note. 

** 2 , that a copy of the note may be sent to the Deputy 
' CommissiontTs, with a request to select suitable centres in 
their districts where work on .simitar lines may be or¬ 
ganised. 

" The Sub^Cornmittee was of opinion that the District 
Econofiiic Superiniendents should be. asked to visit 
Badanval and be made responsible for orgaaisiog similar 
work La one centre in each district, the services of Spinning 
Demonstratorj^ trained at Badanval being utilised for such 
work/' 

I congratulate the Dini>ctor and the Sub-Committee on the 
' thoroughness with which they are handling this very important 
national supplmeotarj^ cottage industry. Naturally the Direc¬ 
tor iscautioiis-In his note. Equally naturally eveiy step taken 
in oxgasising hand-spinning is being taken with deli^ation 
and due thought. The result is that even from the very corn- 
meficeinent the Dttpanment ihas been able to avoid loss on 
capital. The Department did not dtsdaia to profit by the 
labours of the AO-India Spinners' Association or to accept the 
technical assistance offered by it. It is quite clear from the 
report that the field to be covered by the wheel is vast enough 
to engage the attemion of maoy workers in the field. 1 hope 
that the experirnefits that are being carried on to perfect a 
viHago carding machine will sneered. The machine to be of 
value will have to be such as to be capable of being worked 
by the villagers. Afy own humble opinion is that it is not pos¬ 
sible to improve upon the carding-bow now in use in our villag- 
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ae Technical Department of the All-India Spinner 
ciation tried to iotaroduce small changes in the origmal bow» 
but the foundation seems to be incapable of alteration, ii we bear 
in mind the pu^rpose for which the bow is intended. Whstis 
■more, if the cotton to be carded is good, w^ll-picked well- 
cleaned, carding with the bow becomes an incredibly easy, 
simple and quick process and capable of being undertaken by 
even delicately built ibcu apd women. And my own experience 
is that BO more thmi minutes need be given to carding 
and sHver-making fewr an hour*s spinning of thirty counts. Half 
a i^fla of thirty counts gives 320 yards, fine average speed for a 
good spinner. To card half a toia of cotton will not require 
more than five, minutes for a tolerably good carder, Ai’sd if 
the thousand spinners whom the Director mentionf? could be 
coaxed to learn carding, they could prepare their own slivers 
and add a little more to tbek earning per hour, because it will 
be possible to give spinners who are their own carders a little 
more wage than to those who spin with divers prepared for 
them, 

WhiUt tendering my congratulations to the Mysore State 
upon its zeal on behalf of the poorest raiyats, J venture iq 
remind the well-tcrdo citizens of Mysore and also the offidals 
that Khadi will not find an abiding place in the homes of the 
people of Mysore unless these two classes adopt Khadi for 
their own wear. They now know that it is possible to get as 
fine IChadi as they wish to possess. Let them not confuse the 
minds of the unsophisticated villagers by leading them to think 
that the scKrailed higher classes are not prepared to practise 
what they preach. Let them remember the words of the 
Ehagavad Gita : 

The simple folk imitate the action (not the speech) of ex- 
^Ilent men.’ 
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6th December, 

1 LION OF THE PUNJAB 
It is difficult ta express my feelings Of Lain Lajp^trat, 
after reading the eulogies in the EngHsh and vernacular papers. 
He is not dead. His spirit Ms message is ^jvith the nation. 

The British Lion and the Lion of India came to grips 
more than once, ‘Ineorrigible’ as Mr, Gandhi says he was. 
His desire-to see the removed was so intense^ 

that words poured out regardless of any coasequences to him¬ 
self. He wa^ fearless, if sometimes not quite just in his 
deiumdations of the foreign rule. la the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly last February, Tiis voice vibrant with the deep indignation 
zud emotion he felt, he told us what W thought in unmistaka^' 
ble tefnts. He did everything with intensity, burnt himself out 
so to speak with the fire and zeal for freedom for his country. 
He seemed to leave himself no time fOr personal east; or rest. 
In Lahore when T met him in March 1927, in the house of a 
friend, he sat very silently in a chair in a deep despondency 
and melancholy as an Aura and when he spoke his voice was 
gentle ahd weary and he sighed. The words he then spoke for 
me alone and 1 will keep them sacred. It v?as just a gentle 
message from an Indian to an English woman* 

May I venture to give a message to India? Hevere this 
great son and in token of his memory makeup communal 
differences, 

^Da not criticise and handicap national leaders, cherish 
and help them while they We in your midst. The orations and 
degies after they pass on will not be necessary, India, make 
itp communal differences. The Great God is the Father of alL 
In universal love may East and West find a solution to the 
unrest and trouble. Only by love can we vanquish the differ¬ 
ences now existing. 

In memoiy of the Lion who can roar no more may I 
entreat you to live in brotherly love? Muslims, Hindus and 
Christians all fcUowers of the Great Masters who have trodden 
this earth. 





* Bm EYE8 AS OVR EYES * 

fndians» countrymen of the great soul Lalaji* lend me your 
ears- Let bis memorial be: ■ 

Peace and good-will to all men irrespective of colour and 
crctd. His soul rest in peace. 

EMMA HARKEH 


6th Ikcffmim, 1928 

* HER EYES AS OUR EVP;S ^ 

(Mr, N, M. Bell is the joint Editor of a tiny monthly called 
the IntimatiOfial Suttti?am published at 2 shill mgs per annum 
at 59t Mary's Road, Christchurch. He has favoured me with 
a copy of his monthly which contains the following interesting 
article. M. K. Gd 

India sees li/e threwTh dil/ereni umdows than tve do : hut her 
eyes are as our eyes^ and she has the same desires as we kiroet. 

Total world disarniament, the only material safeguard of 
peace, should be the outward and'visible sign of that inward 
mental disarmament on which alone outward peace can rest 
seciire. So long however, as one peopie is actually subjecting 
another to itself by superioi military might, even the very first 
step towards this inward mental disarmament has not be<?n 
taken. 

What has this got to do with India ? Everything. 

When the Russian delegates made thdr historic proposals 
for total world disarmament before the Special Disarmameot 
Committee of the League of Nations, what rf,ally prevented 
Great Britain from agreeing ? India. In India are some 70,000 
British troops and some i,40;000 native levies, costing some 
£ 70,000,000 a year keeping some 350,000,000 Indians subject to 
British rule. When the Egyptians make their periodic attempt 
to secure peaceably the independence of their country from 
British domination, what prevents Britain from granting their 
request ? India. The Suex Canal is the main route to India* 

Disarmament would mean to Great Britian the loss of the 
"brightest jeweT in the British imperial crown, and the end of 
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jhSer empire generally as distiact frora the Brit ish Commonwealth 
of Nations, the bonds of which are racial and sentlmeiital, and 
not military. It is a disagreeable saying, but true, that gmpires 
rest on ornaments. 

Of all the books I have recently read on India, none have 
impressed me so much as Ficdditig'Hairs The Passing of Em¬ 
pire, Here we have a District officer giving the result of his 
twenty years^ experience in Burma. And what is the conclu¬ 
sion of the whole matter according to him ? India must govern 
herseiE 

The old Village Communes must be re-established, with 
their Council of Elders and a Headman, not as now the agent 
of the Gt^jvernnient, but the official representative of the village. 
Then District Councils must be formed out of the Village 
Councils and Provincial out of District. 

The Indian who has entered the Civil Service is really iu 
an impossible position*': the English will not meet him as a 
social equal: he is separate from his own people. The present 
land laws are bad ; the whole ** Court procedure wrong from > 
top to bottom " the perspective of the Indian penal code is 
wrong'': and all because it is based on English law and ‘'the 
records of our courts in England is the most brutal and bfoody 
in history.'' Humanity and justice/' he cries, ** are the only 
studies that I care for. Law is mainly a denial of both/' 

htdijz should govern herself. But here is the cmx of the 
whtde matter. The British mercaHiih and other interests 
%midd refuse to give Indians any appreciabie control of their own 
aff'airsf 


6th Dccembi't-r 1928 

ITS GORY CAREER 
By M. K. Gandhi 

The certihcate granted by the Punjab Government to the 
Ijoiice seems to have emboldened the Lucknow police to outdo 
the Punjab police in the free use of the baton and the spear. 
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^ucknow police sem\ according to Pandit Jawaharlal, 
Nehru to have even ufied brickbats in order to disperse an utterly 
linnot'ent crowd* Granted that the processionists were defying 
ord'Srs supposed to be legal, the police, I hold, were not justi¬ 
fied in charging the processionists unless injury on the part of 
thelatter to person or property was imminent. I rely impli* 
oitly on Pandit Jawahariars narrative* According to it the 
crowd was orderly and well behaved. It was not out to do any 
harm to anybody. Its motive was known to be a peaceful 
■demonstration against the entry into Lucknow of a Commission 
that has been imposed upon the people against thdr will The 
■exercise by the police of punitiva powers in such circumstances 
was arbitrary, uncalled for and brutal* The behaviour of the 
crowd in the face of this provocation and in the face of a 
cowardly assault upon their chosen leader Pandit Jawahailal 
Nehro and his companions was aroazmgly exemplary. Their 
■self^resttalnt was as great as their leaders, I claim that no 
■crowd outside India would have retained the calmness that the 
iLucknow crowd did. 

But this calmness is probably mistaken for cowardice by 
the brave Commissioners who under the protecting wing of an 
.armed police seem to be bent upon continuing their blood-red 
progress. Innocent blood was spilt in the Punjab and severer 
iujudes seem to have been inflicted by the police in Lucknow 
-on an equally innocent crowd. Two men are said to have been 
^ 'badly injured as to be in danger of losing their lives* 
Difficult as the conduct of the English Commissioners is to 
understand, that of their subordinate Indian colleagues is still 
.more difficult to understand. They do not seem to perceive 
*the widening gulf between them and the people whom they are 
-supposed to represent and whom (some of them flower of the 
nation) they are content to see trampled under horses' hoofs» 
charged with batons and driven with spearheads like cattle for 
the heinous offence oficlaring to demonstrate against this 
mnwelcome Commission. 

Well did the enraged father and psttriot Pandit Motilal 
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A ive a warning to the Government,, that **ifaviolei 


iirsturbance talces place in this city oid any other pan of the 
country, the responsibility for that would fall upon suqh 
officials as misbehaved themselves for the last three days at 
Lucknow**’ My fear is that the Government do no^ mind,, if 
they would not actually welcome, such a disturbance, if a 
disturbance takes place/,they will have another opportunity of 
showing the red claws of the British Lion and of terrorising a 
docile people into abject submission to their imperioiLis will. 

For if the Government do not desire an outbreak of vio" 
lence on the part or the people and if the Commission wili^ 
persist in their peregrin at ions, they should notify to the latter 
that th*^y should instead of going from place to place summon 
witnesses to a central place and ffnish their work*. But such 
wisdom and consideration for popular will ate hardly to be 
expected of the Government. 

The doty before the people is clear, to continue their non- 
vioJeace in the fape of the gravest provocation. Then one may 
safely regard these great demonstrations as so many jesspns iit 
non-violence preparatory to the haal struggle in which people 
will willingly and valiantly lay down their lives withcmt the 
slightest retaliation* That day is fast coinipgv foster than most 
of us imagine. So far as I can see, sacrifice of precious liveSN 
viiii have to.be niad^ hefori? we come to our own*, whether in a 
struggle wholly oon-violent or predominantly violent, I am 
hoping and praying that non-violence will be maintained even 
up to the last heat. 


M Decm^r^ 

A GOOD BEGINNING 
By M. K, Gandhi 


Subscriptions for the Lalaji Memorial have begun welf 
with Sjt, Ghanshyamdas Birla heading the list v/ith Rs* IS.OOO’ 
at Wardha, The fact that a strong provincial cocamittee has 
been formed in the Punjab and had at the time (ist instant) of 
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this already had Rs. 2 SS ^0 on their list also au; 

I wish all the provinces will follow suit and fix their own 
mintmtim and set about collecting that sum. Whilst 1 soggtjst- 
ed a method of finding one's quota on the basis of population, 
iil was obviously not intended to apply to those provinces, 
•districts or cities which could bear a far larger proportion. It 
Would be ridiculous Wr instance for Bombay to fling at the 
treasurer of tne^fu^ld its quota on the basis of population* Its 
•quota Can Only be fixed according to its world-wide name and 
fame* Unfortunately waX^ave in our country terrible cantrrrsts. 
There are the submerged not tenth but fifth who are living in 
'Semi-Starvation and who can therefore give hothing* Their 
burden has to be shouldered by the dtics and the other pros¬ 
perous areas* 

The rapidity with which the subscriptions for the Mortio 
rial are collected will be a measure of people's earn^thess 
about preserving the memory of the Lion of the Punjab otiose 
roar we shall hear no more* But let us remember that even 
twice the amount asked by the distinguished signatories to the 
appeal will not meet the requirements of the present day* 
.Evidence is daily gathering round us that if we are to vindicate 
uational honour which was stablied when Lalaji was so brutally 
assaulted^ we have to devise some means of hastening the 
advent of Swaraj* One such means and the mildest is to 
finish the work that Lalaji was doing* He had undertaken to 
popularise the Nehru report. Surely an effort in this direc- 
tiou is worth making and is quite feasible. To secure unani- 
imity of approval for the report 4 s but a step in the national 
march* By itself it will not give even dorainion status. But 
we shall surely need unanimiity about some demand of ours 
before we devise common action to enforce the demand. 

In my humWe opinion any discussion on the respective 
‘merits of dominion status aod unadulterated Indepeodeuce is 
irrelevant to our present purpose* Everybody se 6 ms to agree 
that if we get dominion status, it wotitU be a long step in the 
•direction we want to go. But the independence group seem 
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Sugiie that it h certain that we Ere neve r going to get domi- 
Yiion status and that since don^.iaion status ia not our final 
goal, why waste national energy on a iriiitless errand and why 
not straightway work for independence pure and simple? 
There would be considerable force in the argument if the attain- 
inent of dominion status was an impossibility and if unanimity 
OB independence was possible. As it is, if we can taktj action 
ft>r independence with a fair chance of success, the same action 
plus unanimity which the Nehru report has made possible on 
the issue of dommion status should surely make its attain¬ 
ment more possible than that of independence* All therefore 
I plead for IS not cessaliou of independenca propaganda on 
the part of those who are enamoured of the enchanting formula 
but whole-hearted support for dominion status even as a stage 
in their progress. I claim that the two are in no way incom¬ 
patible provided of course dominion status for India does- not 
mean something quite different from what it means for South 
Africa or Canada. Memory of LaLaji and reason then demand' 
consolidation of public opinion on the Nehru report, and that 
now. S'or let it be borne in mind that that report is not a per* 
manent or final document. It is a compromise the best attain¬ 
able which representatives of most parties have endorsed, If 
public opinion cannot be now focussed upon it, all the effort 
spent upon it will be reduced to nought and the great document 
w ill be out of date and out of place. Its value depends purely 
upon its immediate accepUnce by all the great national orga- 
niaations. 


6(h Dm^nber^ tg^S 

HOW TO MEET BASH INNUENDOES 
Br M. K. Gandhi 

''What should a public worker holding a responsible^ 
position in public Hfe do if he is subjected to dishonest andi 
malicious innuendoes or is falsely accused of misappropria¬ 
tion of public funds? Should he bring an action for libel 





HOW TO MEET BASE INNUENDOES 

ainst his calunitiiator in a law court? Will it not be 
duty as a responsible public worker to do so, ?mtl h it not 
likely that if he fails to do so some unwary people would 
be deceived ? And if one may in nocircimstance bring au 
action in a law court is there not a real danger that un¬ 
scrupulous persons might take shelter behind a brazen 
silence and defy public scrutiny into thetr malpractices 
while pretending to follow your advice ? Again if recourse 
to law courts must be ruled out altogether does it not 
follow that some other remedy against the evil of Unrest¬ 
rained libel should be found 

These are some of the questions arising out of the case of 
a prcminent public worker that I have been called upon to 
answer^ My reply is that slander and misrepresentation have 
always been the lot of public men. The way to overcome the 
opponent is by nomresistan^ and that is the remedy needed in 
the present case. Nor is a successful action in the 
law^ court by any means a conclusive proof of a man*s 
innocence, for da we not meet every day instances of 
scoundrels who use the certificates of law courts as a 
clonk to hide their sins and to continue -with impunity their 
practices? Again can any penalty that a law court may inflict 
stop the poison of evil tongues from spreading ? Would not 
what was said openly before be now, for fear of penalty, pro¬ 
pagated secretly and in whispers and thus be rendered all the 
more insidious ? My advice, therefore, generally speaking, is 
that one should take no notice of baseless and malicious 
imputations, but pity the calumniator and al'ways hope and 
pray for his ultimate conversion. As for the public it can al¬ 
ways take care of itself against dishonest servantSi Corruption 
will be out one day however much one may try to conceal it, 
and the public can^ as it is its right and duty, in case of 
justifiable suspicion, call its servants to strict account, dismiss 
them, sue them in a law court, or appoint an arbitrator or 
inspector to scrutinise their conduct, as it likes- Therefore 
instead of suing one's calumniator in a law court for false allega- 
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of corrnptiQn, the l^st and Urn only,right course 
the pubHc.to prevent actus* corruption frorn taking place by 
maiutaimnga sleepless , vigilance and for the servant to keep 
the public on the oiT; 4 ^. 

If this course is found to be insufficient and some further 
action is felt to be necessaryi the author of a libel can be called 
upon to bring his charge before z panchayat. The aggrieved 
party can ofier at the same time to appear before it to vindicate 
its position. Of course this remedy woultl be useless when the 
calumniator is an altogether uuscrupulous person. For he will 
never agree to appear before the panchay^L But where^allega¬ 
tions are made by respectabk, persons offering to produce 
evidence in support, reference to n pmdiayai would be found to 
be most useful* 

But what about the villain who fakes a 'Silent hauteur to 
mask his villainy 2 one may ask* My reply Is that if the peo¬ 
ple are vigilant and wide awake such a person will not be able 
to maintain his mask for long, while, if on the other hand they 
allow their vigilance to go to sleep not all the law courts in the 
world will be able to prevent the practice of villainy* For we 
daily see bow law is unable to touch gentlemen rascals dressed 
in spotless white, and going about in motor cars* The fact is, 
as Carlyle has observed, that the fool and the scoundre! go 
always hand in hand. Where there is one the other is bound 
to be. But a :nie and just man need not worry on that account* 
Let him remember and ponder over what Dadu has sung i 

" My reviler is like a respected and 
dear brother unto me* 

He labours for my good fur nothing. 

And helps to purge me of my cotmtless sins 
And comes to my aid without 
expectation of reward. 

Re loses his own soul but that of 
others he saves; 

He IS my dear friend-^-my saviour; 


RELiaiOUS EBTJCATXON 

Oh Ramdev, pray to God for bis 
• long life—inay he live far ever. 

My neviler is my greatest benefactor, says Dad a* 

For he brings home to. me my littleness/' 

It is enough if 6 ne is true to one's own self: one cSti then 
safely let the ‘ turbid streams of rumour flow/ 

{Translated from JVavajman by P.) 


6 ih December^ rg 2 S 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By M. K. GANDJii 

A student of the Gujarat Vidyapith writes ' 

What concrete form ought religious instruction to 
take iii the Vidyapith? 

To me religion means truth Bn^dhimsa or rather truth 
alone, because troth includes being the necessary 

and indispensable means for its discovery. Therefore anything 
that promotes the practice of these virtues is a means for 
imparting religious education and the best way to do this/in 
my opinion, is for the teachers rigorously to practise these 
virtues in their own person. Their veiry association with the 
boys, whether on the playground or in the class room^ will then 
give the pupils a fine training in thc^se fundamental virtues. 

So much for instruction in the universal essentials of 
reHgioti, A curnculutn of religious tnstructipn should in- 
‘Clude a study of the tenets of faiths other than one's 
own. For this purpose the students should be trained 
to cultivate the habit of understanding and appreciating 
the doctrines of various great religious of the world in 
a spirit of reverence and broad-minded tolerance* This if 
properly done would help to give them a spiritual assurance 
and a better appreciation of their own religion. There is one 
rule, however, which should always be kept in mind while 
studying all great religions and that is that one should study 
them only through the writings of known votaries of the respec- 
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religionSi For instance, if one -wants to study the 
Bhagavata one should do so not through a translation of it 
made by a hostile critic but one prepared by a lover of the 
Bhagavata* Similarly to study the Bible one should study it 
through the commentaries of devoted Christians. This study 
of other religions besides one's own wili give one a grasp of the 
rorkboUom unity of all religions and afford a glimpse also of 
that universal and absolute trutli which lies beyond the ' dust 
of creeds and faiths.' 

Let no one even for a moment entertam the fear that a 
reverent study of other religions is likely to weaken or shake 
one's faith in one's own. The Hindu system of philosophy 
regards all religions as containing the elements of truth in them 
and enjoins an altitude of respect and reverence towards them 
nib This of course presupposes regard for one's own religion. 
Study and appreciation of other religions need not cause a 
weakening of that regard; it should mean extension of that 
regard to other religions. 

In this respect religion stands on the same footing as 
culture. Just as preservaltoa of one's own culture dous not 
mean contempt for that of others, but requires assimilation of 
the best that there may be in all the other cultures, even so 
i^houid be the case with religion. Our present fears and 
apprehensions are a result of the poisonous atmosphere that has 
been generated in the country, the atmosphere of mutual hatred^ 
ilUwill and distrust. We are constantly labouring under a 
nightmare of fear lest some one should stealthily undermine 
our faith or the faith of those who are dear and near to us. 
But this unnataral state will cease when we have learnt to 
cultivate respect and tolerance towards other religions and their 
votaries- 


(Translated from Namjimn by P,) 



'FAULT OF MAN" 

6 th December^ 

* FAULT OF MAN^ 

By M. K. Gandhi 

know it Is very easy of us^to give advice; but only 
those who live amongst t!^ nuisance can realise hov? de¬ 
structive monkeys are, and as one who has suffered some 
small loss at their small, naischievous hands I can sympa¬ 
thise. 

"'And yet is it the fault of man ©r monkeys—this- 
.impasse ? Why do monkeys come into the cities, neat the 
dwelling places ot men. riskingi.poor wretches, their Uves^ 
and the lives of their dearly loved babies for food ? 

** Said an official to me just recently at Mt. Abu : *The 
monkeys are too dreadful a nuisance, and yet we are not 
allowed to shoot them. They get worse and worse every 
year, I wonder why/ 

*'And yet the reason is obvious. From every jungle' 
tree. Jamboo, Karetida and Bodj. we s^ee man, with perfect 
disregard for everything but his own selfish purposes,, 
stripping the trees of their fruit to the last berry* 

^'The Bhils of Abo takedown hundreds and hundred'^ 
of baskets, one sees them rotting at Abu Road. 

**The sahibs' butlers have learnt to make Karenda jam:: 
it costs only the sugar and the picking,. 

“Man encroaches riithlesslv on the rights of animals 
and birds, but punishes with severity any encroach meet by 
them op kh suprema rights. 

“Do the godstre.at men thus? I see in the misery 
that presses on man not the arrogance of the rich and 
mighty to them retribution in kind, for there is no greater 
cowardlhan your real bully, but the awfuL reckoning due to 
this contiaual encroachment on the privileges of bird and> 
animal* 

“It is nature's retributiont a retribution that has. 
already come to the sailors on ships who shot the 'Stormy 
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Petr^r whose appearance ^varned thetrt of storais, 
them to ex:tii!ctioo. Km deKtroyad birds io thousands and 
saw their dear ones in the grip of the malarial rnusquito 
whose larvae are now too many for man's scope/’ 

Thus writes a fait correspondent who is a lover of bird and 
beast. Unfortunately for me she adds to my difficalty, does 
not solve it. Knowing the wrong done by my kind, am I to 
-give up agriculture and seek the cave, or am 1 to prevent tiie 
- monkeys' encroachment ? The natural consequence of her rea- 
♦soiling which'I do not deny k that the monkeys should have 
^full play of my garden, in other wolrds I should grow for them 
^what my fellow man has robbed them of I If 


Decfrffber, igsS 

THE PITFALLS 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Describing the incidents of Lucknow tn a' private letter 
TaiHiit Jawabarlai Nehru writes; 

. Air incident which took place yesterday morning 
might interest you. T have not mentioned it in my state¬ 
ment, Soon after the mounted and foot police had driven 
us back near the station, a young man, whom T took to be 
a student, came to me and said that he could bring me two 
revolvers itnmediately if I wanted to uoe them. We had 
just experienced the baton .and A 7 /Af charges and there was 
a great deal of atiger and resentment in the crowd, I 
suppose he thought that it w^as a favourable njoment to 
make the oflTer. I told him not to be fcx>ltsh. Soon after I 
found out quite casually that this particular person was 
known to be in theC, L D/' 

Pandit Jawaharlal was safe as he has'no secrets. If he finds 
any use for revolvers in his scheme for the freedom of the coun¬ 
try, he will not need the offer from an outsider to lend him one, 
He will carry it himself openly and use it effectively when in 
ills opinion the occasion has arrived. So he wm safe ffom the 
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of the C.L D- And whst appHes to PandiT 
applies in a measure to all Congressnaeu- For hap-, 
pily the Congress politics abhor secreoy, Coi^ressraea have 
ceased to talk with closed doorsthey have shed the fear of: 
theCLa 

But theC* L D. will not be itseif if it does ant have emk* 
saries whose business among other things it is to expose people 
to temptations and entrap them in the nets-prepared for them. 
It is difficult to imagine an octnpatiou more debasing and 
degrading than thist yet it has been reduced to a science: 
by the chief governments of the world and.has attracted to It 
some of its cleverest bra ins, Britain takes- perhaps the first 
place in this occupation.. Lying ip the G, L O/ is cultivated as- 
a fine art. Poosonby*s FaLs€h$ad in War Tdme gives a painful 
record of lying on the part of aU the powers that were engaged 
in the pastime of mutual destructioo on the false plea of phiiau- 
thtopy, it is a black record of crimes committed by the nations- 
of whom Britain was not the least but probably the greatest. 
Oflender, She could have stopped the War if she liad been less* 
greedy and jess selfish. 

Wherever you turn in India you encounter^ pitfalls. Tu 
me every institution—be it the mostphiianthropiG—run by and» 
in the name of the Empire in India has an unmistakable taint 
about it That we ru n to and^hug most or some of them is no test 
of their goodness. It is lest of our helplessness,,short ^sighted* 
ness or selfishness. We h^ve not the courage to sacrifice much 
in order to save ourselves from criminal participation in sus¬ 
taining an Empire which is based on fraud and force, and 
whose chief, if not one. aim is to prepetuate the policy of ever¬ 
growing exploitation of the so-called weaker raoes cf the e?Arth.- 

In a way the C. L D; is the least dangerous of the traps- 
so cleverly laid by the builders. Those whose exterior is- 
attractive are really the most dangerous of ail. We often 
fall into one of these enticing but deadly traps, before' 
we- hardly know where we are. It was for some such reason 
that the Romans said l "Beware of the Greeks, specially when. 
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'^hgj^ring you gifts/ When an enemy'comes to you bearing 
the lofyk of pbiUnthropy, he is to be most dreaded. Woutd that 
the youth of the country learnt this simple truth and avoided 
the pitfalls into which they d^dly fall even whilst they are curs¬ 
ing the Empire and hoping to deliver the country from the 
intolerable yoke which is not only ruining the nation econotni- 
•caily but is also causing unfathoniabfe moral mischief* 

ijth JDeumhfn 
JUSTICE RUN MAD 
By M. K. Gahtdhi 

I reproduce elsewhere^ in this issue the first instalment of a 
sample of the translation of the Tamil songs of the late Bha- 
ratii the Tamil Poet* whose songs were the other day confisca¬ 
ted by the Madras Government acting viidtr instructions, or* 
it is perhaps more proper to say, Orders from the Burma 
'Government The Burma Government it appears in its turn 
suppreiised these songs not by any order of court but by execu¬ 
tive declaiation. It appears that under that declaration the 
books of this popular Tamil poet which have been in vogue for 
the last 50 yeais and which, as appear^ from the evidence 
before the High Court of Madras, were under consideration by 
the Education Department of Madras for introduction in the 
ischool carriciilum, are liable to confiscation in any part of 
India* I must confess Ithat I was unaware of any such wide 
executive poivers being held by provincial Governments* But 
these arc days in which we live and learn. This was no 
doubt a matter falling under the jurisdiction of the Education 
Minister. But it is becoming daily more and more clear that 
these Ministerial offices are a perfect farce, even as the legis¬ 
lative chambers are and that the Ministers are little more than 
clerks registering the will of the ail-powerful L C. S. Therefore 
the poor Education Minister could do nothing to save these 
popular books from confiscation* Frobabiy at the Hme the 
•confiscation took place, he had even no knowledge, or if he had 
* Omitted in thiy edition. 
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i not even told what it was that he was really signin^^. In 
due course however the confiscation attracted public attentton. 
Pandit Haribara Sharma of Hindi Prachar Karyaiaya and pufi- 
iisher of Bharatios songs, on behalf of his poor widow, could 
not sit still under the confiscation. He therefore moved the 
public and the matter was naturally debated in the Legislative 
CouncU which condemned the confiscation, Paodit Plaribara 
Sharma even petitioned the High Court for an order to set 
aside what was clearly an illegal confiscation, and because of 
■some understanding that the order of confiscation will 
be withdrawn, that the books will be returned and that the 
Madras Government will make reparation to the poor widow, 
the petition has been withdrawn. Bat the wrong still remains. 
One can only hope that the expectations of Pandit Harihara 
Sharma will be fulfilled and that the wrong will be remedied by 
Che return of the books. But whatever reparation is made by 
the Madras Government, the sense of wrong will abide and so 
-will the sense of insecurity created in the public mind by the 
action of the Madras Government in slavish obedience to the 
Burtna Government. 


2mh D^mher^ ig 28 
THE ETERNAL DUEL 
By M, K, Gandhi 

A friend writes - 

** in the article entitled ‘The Tangle of Ahtmsa* 
appearing in Yomg Indi^ of October llth, you have stated 
most forcefully that cowardice and ahima are iJicoai- 
’patible* There is not an ambiguous syllable in your state- 
■ment. But may I request that you tell us how cowardice 
can be exorcised from a man's character? I notice that all 
characters are but ^he sum total of habits formed. How 
are we to undo our old habits and build the new ones of 
courage, intelligence, and action? I am convinced that 
habits can be destroyed, and better and nobler habits can 
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be formed giving birth to a new citatacter in a person. It 
scema to me that you know prayers, discipline, and a todies- 
by which a man. can attain a second birth. Won’t you 
kindly tell us about them? Do give us your knowledge 
and advice in one of the numbers ol VmfiM India.- Please 
help us by giving an account of the method of praying and 
working by which a man can recreate himself.” 

The question refers to the eternal duel that is so graiihically 
described in the Mahabharat under the cloak of history and 
that is every day going on in millions of breasts. Man’s de¬ 
stined purpose is to conquer old habits, to overcome the evil 
in him and to restore good to its rightful place. If religion (^s- 
not teach us how to achieve this conquest, it teaches us nothing. 
But there is no royal road to success in this the truest enterprise 
in life. Cowardice is perhaps the greatest vice from which we 
suffer and is also possibly, the greatest violence, certainly fair 
greater than bloodshed and the like that generally go under the 
name of violence. For it comes from want of faith in. God and- 
ignorance of His attributes. But I am sorry that I have not 
the ability to give'the knowledge and the advice' that the 
correspondent would have me to give on how to dispel co¬ 
wardice and other vices. But I can givejmy own testimony and 
say that a heartfelt prayer is undoubtedly the most potent 
instrument that man possesses for overcoming cowardice and 
all other bad old habits. Prayer is an impossibility without a 
living faith in the presence of God within. 

Christianity and Islam describe the same process as a duel 
between God and Satan, not outside but within; Zoroastrianism 

as a duel oetween .\hurmazd and Ahtiman: Hinduism as ,a 
duel between forces of good and forces of evil. We ha ve to 
make our choice whether we should ally ourselves with, the 
forces of eviior with the forces of good. And to pray to God 
is nothing but that sacred alliance between God and man 
whereby he attains his deliverance from, the clutches of the 
prince of darkness. But:a heartfelt prayer is not a recitation 
with the lips. It is a ;yeaining frona within which, exmwases. 
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in every word, everj act, nayr every thought of man. 
Hen an evil tlioxight successfully ai^sails hini, he may know 
that he has offered but a lip prayer aad similarly with regard 
to an evil word escaping hts Jips or an evil act done by him. 
Real prayer is an absolute shield and protection against this 
trinity of evils* SuQcess does not always attend the very first 
effort at such real living'prayer. We have to strive against 
ourselves, we have to believe in spite of ourselves, because 
months are as pnr years* We have therefore to cultivates 
illimitable patience if we will realise the efficacy of prayer. 
There will be darkness, disappomtEnent and even worse; but 
we must have 'caur;?ige enough to battle against all these and 
hot succumb to cowardice. There is no such thing as retreat 
for a man of prayCr, 

What 1 am relating is not a fairy tale. I have not drawn 
an imagmary picture. I have summed up the testimony of men 
who have by prayer conquered every difficulty in their upward 
progress, and J have added my own humble ttstimony that the 
more I live the more I realise bow much I owe to faith and 
prayer which is one and the same thing for me* And 1 am 
quoting an experience not limited to a few hours, or days or 
weeks, but extending over an unbroken period of nearly 40 
years* I have had my share of disappointments, uttermost 
darkness, counsels of despair, counsels of caution, subtlest 
assaults of pride; but I am able to say that my faith,—and I 
know that it is still little enouglu by no means as great as I 
want it to be,—has ultimately conquered every one of these 
difficulties up to now* If we have faith in us, if we have a 
prayerful heart, we may not tempt God, may not make terms 
with Him. We must reduce ourselves to a cipher. Barodada 
sent me a precious Sanskrit verse not long before his death. 
It means impliedly that a man of devolioa reduces himself to 
zero. Hot until we have reduced ourselves to nothingness caa 
\vc conquer the evil in us. God demands nothing less than 
complete self-surrender as the price fdr the only, real freedom 
that is worth having. Add .when a man thus loses himself, he 
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I^E^^iately finds bimseif in the servit:e of all that lives. ^tT 
l]^omes his delight and his recreation. He is a new man never 
wearj‘ of spending himself in the service of Grod’s creation. 


Mh Dercfjiber^ 1928 
DINAB ANDHU’S TRIBUTE 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes as follows from Manchester 
on Lal^iji’s death : 

'‘The news of the death of Lala Lajpatrat was a very 
terrible shock to me for it was absolutely unexpected, I 
reached Birmingham very late on Saturday night and my 
brother told me about it. Since then I have referred to it 
and made clear in the Mdnchest^r Guardmn how great the 
lass must be both to India and to England, and indeed to 
the world of humanity; for he was the friend of the 
oppressed iti every country and knew no racial barriers. 
What I am now waiting to hear is how far the death was 
caused by injuries received at the railway station at Lahore 
at the time of the boycott of the Simon Commission* This 
is not at all made clear in the newspapers here, which are 
very guarded in their utterances, though there is just a 
hint about it-*' 

I may add that he cabled to me for correct new?? to w^ich 
needless to say I sent a suitable reply. M. K, G. 


20th DecembeK Tg2S 
LALAjrS MEMORY 
Bv M. K. Gandhi 

With reference to my note on Dr. Satyapals telegram 
which was published in these columns, Lala Dunichand of 
Ainbala writes; 

"The publication of Dr, Satyapal's telegram in connec¬ 
tion with Lala Lajpatrai's death in Ymtng India of l!iovem^ 
ber 29,192S and your comments thereon have induced me to 
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this letter to you ■which I hope you will be able to 
publish* I am one of those who had been devoted to 
JLalaji for nearly all their life and it was only during the 
last electiooB that seriouB and even acute differences had 
arisen between him and mysdh I should be offending 
truth if I were not to say frankly that I and many other 
CongressTOen in tbiv Punjab considered Lala LajpatruPs 
activities during the last elections harmful to the interests 
of the country and it was this honest coavictiOTi on our 
part that had led to the breaking of Jifedong ties of friend¬ 
ship and devotion and we were never able to reconcile 
ourselves to the view that he was in the right and we in 
the wrong* But the blows received by him at the hands of 
the police and his death shortly after that have naturally 
and rightly changed altogether my mental attitude towards 
him had his work* His death has altogether removed any 
feelings of resentment or hostility that I might have 
harboured towards him during his life. From the very 
moment that I received the news of bts death my feelings 
of devotion and veneration for him revived* Now I look 
upon the sum total of his life work too great to let me 
entertain any kind of ill-will and his Hfc; too sacred to be 
remembered with anything but feelings of genuine respect 
I feel as if quite a different kind of relations have sprung 
up between hint and myself after his death* If the ques* 
tion of our differences with him is viewed in this lights we 
who differed from him and those who differed from us 00 
account of him can again become comrades in the fight for 
winning freedom for our country/' 

This is undoubtedly the correct attitude to take and I hope 
4 hat everybody who had differences of opinion with Lalajf 
«vil[ adopt the same attitude and work for the conunon cause. 
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INDIA'S AMBASSADRE^ IN AMERICA 

The readers of Ymng India will be glad to share with me 
the following letter from Mr* K. E* Hume, son of Dr* R* Ah 
H ume of Nagar, regarding the fine work that , is now being 
done by Devi Sarojiui Naidu in America: 

You will be pleased^ I am sure, to receive this 
message concerning the successful start of our friend 
Mrs* Sarojini N^fiu in her visit to the Uoited 5States, 

“I heard her at her first appearance in New York 
City. And I have been testifying that 1 haVe never heard 
either from man or from woman the equal of her platform 
performance for the beauty and how of English diction 
and for the structure and sequence of English sentences* 
Several times during her sixty minutes of unraerimfised 
discourse I wondered how she would extricate herself from 
the involved beginning of an elaborate sentence; but she 
neyer once faded to complete correctly the subject and 
verb with which she had proceieded in the sentence* 

''However, more beautiful and, significant than the 
grammatical structure of English sentences were the 
beauty and goodness and truth of her utterances. I rejoice 
■that Mother India is being presented to America in the 
person of this charming and potent woman, who Is perceiv¬ 
ing the spiritual side of American life, and who is similur- 
ly conveying to the people here the , spiritual side of the 
Indian people. My wife and I have been happy to have 
had Mrs. Naidu to dipner clay before yesterday and to 
lunch today, along with various Amedenn kiends, Bat I 
am especially happy thus to report to you promptly the 
vary successful realisation of your plan for Mrs. N a id u ter 
visit the United Stales as an ambassadress from thewomea 
and people of India " 
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At a Co-operative Conference held! the other daj in the 
Hyderabad State, the Finance Minister, Sir Ryder Nawaz Jnng 
Bahadur delivered an address from which a friend sends me 
the following translation of his reference to the spinning 
wheel; - 

'*But the most important thing to which I wish to 
draw your attention is our home industries. To preserve' 
and help them is the supreme duty of co-operative socie¬ 
ties. If co-operative societies could be organised to distri¬ 
bute domestic implements and raw materials amongst the 
people, it would be a great boon to the country. For the 
sake of illustration, I would mention spinning and wear¬ 
ing, If they could be revived in our towns and villages, it 
would be a great achievement. Quite till the other day, 
spinning and weaving were commonly practised In our 
homes. Not only in the huts of the poor but also in the 
homes of the rich and well-to-do, young girls and their 
matrons used to utilise their leisure time by spinning; and 
a variety of things for household use* like carpets* sheets, 
coverlets, table-cloths etc., were prepared out of the yarn 
thus spun. Respectable widows who have no other means 
of livelihood used to support themselves and their children 
by spinning and sewing* By popularising this occupation/ 
yoa would not only augment the slender resources of the 
people but by providing them with useful work for filling 
their spare time save them from falling a prey to many a 
temptation. I hope that the energetic officials of our 
Department will make a beginning in this direction this 
year. 1 shall carefully go through the next year's report 
to see how many of us have taken to this good work. . * 
We should never forget that man isolated from 
■society is but an animal. He rises to his full estate which 
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KHADI IN HYDERABAD 
By M. K. Gandhi 
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ts been described as * little less than the anpcels’ only 
through mutual aid and co-operation with his fellow beings^ 
So long as you stand apart* self-sufficing units,, so long as 
‘ I * am * I' and " you * are * you ' we are only glorified 
animals called men^ When * 1 ' and ‘you' combine to 
- form * tve', we develop a divine force and the process of 
developing this force is spelt co-operation*” 

; I congratulate the Minister on his pronouncement and 
trust that the State of Hyderabad will compete with that of 
Mysore ip the spread of the spinning wheel. Co-operation in 
spinning is easy and an indispensable thing if Khadi is to be 
placed on a stable basis. A handspinning co-operative society 
will start with a cotton depot where bag cotton, not pressed 
cotton, will be stored for converting into cards. It will have 
carders, it the spinners do not themselves card in the initial 
stages. This depot will keep the necessary furniture, i e* 
hand-gins, carding bows, spinning wheels, accessories and 
necessary tools with facility for repairs. The depot will be 
distributing, receiving and selling depot and will distribute 
cotton or slivers as the case may be. It will receive against 
cash-payment yarn spun by the members and sell to the mem¬ 
bers Khadi woven from their yarn or bought from:other places. 
It will sell Khadi at special prices to the spinning members 
and at ordinary prices to the public. If such societies are 
formed under Stage patronage and with State aid,, partial or in 
fall, there is really no limit to the possibilities of mass coopera- 
tioo. Only tnis presupposes a ‘Khadi atmospere among the 
officials; in other words, the officials must be converts, lovers 
and trustees of the masses, not their lords and masters, for 
whom the masses are born to toil and sweat on starvation 
wages. If the Finance Minister infects his officials with the 
zeal which his address shows there is a great future for the 
people of the State* And Hyderabad unlike Mysore is a vast 
cotton area. 


UNITY IN THE PUNJAB 

27ik Decemben 
UNITY IN THE PUNJAB 
BY M. K- Gandhi 

With reference to my note io Young India on Dr, Satyapal's 
telegram he has sent me following letter which I micomc t 

"lam deeply obliged to you for your letter of 28 c h 
No\reinber in reply to iny telegram and letter^ and also for 
the valuable comments made by you thereon in Young 
India. 

‘T wish to assure you that every word of that telegram 
is heartfelt and sincere and is not prompted by any momen' 
tary irnfmlae aud interested reason> or any outward pres¬ 
sure, It is an expression of the inner feelings of those 
hearts whose one wish in this world is to establish the 
dignity and prestige of the Congress in order to make it a 
powerful and effective organisatioa to free India, Tho 
passing away of Lala Lajpat Kai throws a very heavy 
burden of responsibiiitieB on the shoulders of the nationalist 
workers and they cannot afford to have any split in that 
camp. Guided by this sense of additional responsibility 
and actuated by the sole desire of making the Congress a 
compact and successful organisation in our province that 
offer has been made and I assure you that on our part 
there will be a genuine, honest and sincere effort to bridge 
the existing gulf. We shall try our level best to abide by 
every word of the assurance given in that telegram, 

“One point however I want to make quite clear* I 
have not been able to appreciate the idea of your finding 
'repentance’on our part in that telegram, I have read 
the telegram several times over and still have not been 
able to find any words which signify any repeotanoe on my 
part for my having opposed Lata Lajpat Rai during his 
Hie time when I felt it necessary to do so. I have not the 
slightest desire to recall the memory of those days and I 
wish to draw a curtain on that episode not because I am 
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shamed uf it and not because I tnu . sorry for w^hat 
then; but the,aole object in biotting out that episode is to 
pro^^ide a clean slate for future co-operatioa and harmony. 

'*1 pay my heart-felt tributte to the memory of Lala 
Lajpat Rai but that does not mean that I subscribe to 
everything, he advocated or;championed. . I bad my acute 
di^'erences with him and I ne ver coaccaled them even at 
the rjsk of being insulted, abused and stoned- My opposi¬ 
tion was always open, honest and straightforward and was 
based on purely public grounds and lam therefore neither 
ashamed nor sorry for that opposition nor do I repent of it 
even for a moment. Lala Lajpat Rai had in his last days 
of life joined hands with the Congress in the boycott of 
Simon Commission and had GOndemiied commuoalism- 
We all rallied round him as soon as we found him working 
for the national ideals and be would have .found us to be 
his best friends and most honest supporters if he had lived 
longer to pursue his activities in this direction, 

"I thank you once again for the kindness shown and 
I wish to assure you that while there is no question of 
repentaace or retraction we are perfectly willing to co¬ 
operate with all such friends as on account of our differen¬ 
ces with Lala Lajpat Rai have been keeping away from 
the Congress, We all wish to put our heads together to 
offer a united front to the forces which are out to destroy 
nationalism- We will make an honest effort to sm' all 
party differences and to bury all bitterness and rancour of 
the past in order to secure for our pmvmce a prominent 
position in the first rank of lighters for freedom of India-** 


27th December, igzS 
CURSE OF ASSASSINATION 
By M. K, Gakdiol 

The aBsassinatiQa of tbs Assistant Superintendent Mr. 
Saunders of Lahore was a dastardly act apart from whether 
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political motivie behind it or rfot, Violeice being 
there will no doubt be,silent and secret approbation of 
the act, especially if it ig discovered to have had any connectioo 
with the assault on I^alajl and his utterly innocciit comrades* 

The provocation was great and Lt became doubly great by the 

death of Lalaji which was certainly hastened by the nervous 
shock received by him from the disgraceful conduct of the police* 
Some will insist, not without considerable justiftcation, on 
ascribing the death even to the physical effect of the injury 
received by the deceased in the region of the heart. The 
provocation received also additional strength from the Punjab 
Goveinmeat’s defence of the police conduct. I should not 
wonder if the assassination proves to be in revenge of the high¬ 
handed policy of the Punjab Government 

I wish however that it was possible to convince the hot 
youth of the utter futility of such revenge. Whatever the 
Assistant Superintendent did was done in obedience to in&lruc** 
tions. No one person can be held wholly responsible for th 3 
assault and the aftermath. The fault is that of the system of 
Government. What requjrijs arcading is not men bat the 
system. And when the youth of the country have the rt- 
determination th^y will find that it is in their power as it is in 
nobody else 's to kill the system. 

English books have taught us to applaud as heoric deeds of 
daring even of freebooters, villainsj pirates and train-wreckers. 
Newspapers fill columns with exciting stories real or in their 
absence, imaginary, of such deeds. Some of us have success- 
fully learnt this art of applauding as heroic any thing adventu¬ 
rous irrespective of the motives or contemplated results beVaud 
such deeds. 

This cannot be regarded as anything but a bad omen. 
Surely there is nothing heroic about a cold-blooded robbery 
accompanied by murder of an innocent wealthy pilgrim carrying 
treasures for distribution in well-conceived charity. There is 
-equally none in the deliberate secret assa'^^ination of an. 
imiocent police officer who has discharged hu duty however 
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^eedble its consequences tnay be for the coromimity 
ich the assassin belongs. Let us remember that the adminis* 
tratoTS of the system have held on to the system in spite of 
previous assassinations. After all the story of the building of 
the British Empire is not itself wanting in deeds of valoun. 
adventure and sacrifice worthy in my opinbn of a better cause. 
If we may ragard the assassination of Mr* Saunders as a heroic 
deed tlie British people would be abk to answer this one, I liope, 
solitary act of so-caUed heroism with countless such acts 
enough to hll a volume. But it is time we began irrespective 
of nationalities to regard deeds with mean motives or meaner 
consequences with nothing but honor, indignation and die* 
approbatioD, no matter how daring they may be* I know that 
this means a new valuation of such terms as heroism, patriotism, 
religiousness and the like* No one, I hope# regards the 
assassinations of Presidents Cleveland and Carnot as reflecting 
any credit upon the assassins or the nations in whose cause the 
mad men camed out their evil plans. Islam h EOt better for 
the assassination of so many Caliphs or to take a modern in« 
stance, for the assassinatton of the late Swami Shraddhanandji*. 
Nor has Hinduism been ennobled by the frenzied deeds one 
occasionally reads about of so-called protectors of the cow. 
The curse of assassinatioa and kindred crimes is not advancing 
the progress to humanity, religion or true civilisation 

Let ihe youth of India realise that the death of Lalaji can 
only be avenged by regaining her freedom. Freedoin of a 
nation cannot be won by solitary acts of heraism even though 
they may be of the true type, never by heroism so-cyiled. The 
temple of freedom requires the patient, inteliigent and con* 
structive effort of tens of thousands of men and womeni young 
and old* Acts such as we are deploring decidedly retard the 
progress of this quiet budding. When it does nothing else, it 
diverts the attention of countless builders* 
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A SINDH CURSE 
By M. K. GANUHt 
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The Amils of Sindh are probably the most advanced com¬ 
munity in that province- But in spite of all their advance,. 
there are some serious abuses of which they seem to have a 
monopoly. Of these the custom of deti-ieli is not the least 
serious, I have more than once remarked upon it in these 
columns- My attention was drawn to this abuse during my 
very first visit to Sindh and I was invited to speak £0 the Amil 
friends about it. Though 110 doubt isolated work has been done 
in the direction of removing this ahuse^ no virganised effort 
seems to have been made to end the evil. The Amih are a 
compact little community. The seriousness of the evil is not 
questioned by anybody- I have not known a single Amil to 
defend the vile custom. It has persisted because it is a custom 
patronised by the educated youth among the Amils, Their 
mode of life is above the means they can honestly contmand. 
Hence they have thrown all scruples to the wind and: do not 
mind degrading themselves by prostituting the institution ot 
marriage for their own base ends. And this one vicious habit 
has told upon the quality of their national work which other¬ 
wise by their intellect and education they are capable of doing 
to the great benefit of the country, 

In order to put an end to this evil, a provisional committee ■ 
has already been formed now of which Acharya A- T, Gidwant 
has accepted the presidentship. This is as it should be- lA hep, 
he undertook to go to Sindh from Brindaban it was naturally 
expected that be would throw hinisclf with zest into all desirable 
movements that conduce to national well-being. It is to be 
hoped that the provisional committee will soon become a per¬ 
manent organisation and under his able leadership the refornx 
which is already belated will make steady progress. 

The Secretary, Sjt, Mirchandani, asks me for suggestion i. 
The only suggestion that I can thiak of just now is that this^ 
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isatian siiouid create a public opiilion against deii*!eh t 
beCGfTns iiTCsistible, Y oung educated Ainils are able to 
squeeze the poor parents of marriageable girls only because 
there is no active public opibiDii against the custom. There 
■should be work, done in the schools and colleges’ and amongst 
the parents of girls. The pareitts should so educate their 
daughters that they would refuse to raarry a young man who 
wanted a price for marrying and would rather remain spinsters 
than be party to the degrading terms. The only honourable 
' terms in marriage are mutual love and mutual consent. 


27th Dicember, ig 2 $ 

MILK FOR BOMBAY 

By M, K. Gandhi 

A friend on reading the artice * A Blot on Bombay * * in 
Toufi,^ India (291b November) writes to Mahadev Desai as 
follows; 

" In the recent issue of Young India of 29th November, 
art interesting article appears under the heading * A Biot on 
Bombay ' about the milk problem of the Bombay city. 
The prevalent idea here is that the problem would be 
solved if the cattle stables in the city be shifted to the 
suburbs. But any one having an intimate knowledge of 
the suburbs will be in a position to contradict the state¬ 
ment. Bombay being an island, it is not surrounded by 
villages. There is very little grazing land in the suburbs ; 
and unless such laud is available in plenty, cattle breeding 
.lor all the milch cattle of Bombay is out of the question. 
So long as facilities for cattle breeding to the requisite 
extent are not available, the slaughter of dry animals and 
of calves will continue. The cow protection societies in 
Bombay are merely tinkering with the problem. Its real 
solution lies in producing milk in rural conditions and 
exporting it to Bombay in bulk. The city life of Bombay 
is a product of rapdern conditions and its problems must 
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kiolved by modern methods. If milk produced in 1 
Country be pasteurised by modern machmery, it can be 
sent out in a pure condition to a great distance. In my 
opinion Gujarat alone is in a position to solve the'milk, 
problem of Bombay. It Is the best milk producing^ area in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay* If some important milk 
' -producing centres in Gujarat be properly tapped and 
organised, it would be possible to send out[railk to Bombay 
in large quantity after pasteurising and to supply it to the 
consumers here at a considerably reduced rate* This can 
be made possible by starting a company with sufficient 
capital and Gujarat is quite capable of doing it if the idea 
is properly put Into the heads of the capitalists and the 
lead is taken by some influential men. The slaughter of 
cattle and calves in Bombay cannot be prevented by my 
legislative measures ; nor by shifting the cattle stables 
from the city to the suburbs ; it can only be prevented by 
sending no cattle to Bombay, but by sending only milk in 
their stead. When cheap milk in plenty is made available 
in the city^ no one, unless be be a foob will think of bring¬ 
ing cattle to Bombay for selling dear milk and selling dry 
animals to the butcher for a song. By adopting the alx)ve 
“ measure, both Gujarat and Bombay will gain; the increased 
milk trade will increase the prosperity of the peasantry of 
Gujarat, and the cheap milk supply will give a great relief 
to the poor of Bombay ; and Bombay will perpetually bless 
Gujarat for the great boon conferred upon her. And above 
all the cattle slaughter in Bombay will become a thing of 
the past and every one will wonder why this easy measure 
of prevention was not taken much earlier, * 

‘ I am afraid that the writer of the letter has misunderstood 
the article in question* No oiie has suggested that the question 
of the slaitghler of cattle in Bombay or of the supply of pure 
milk will be, solved by shifting the stables from the city of 
Bombay to the suburbs of Bombay. What is required and what 
has been suggested ts that Bombay should bravely face th^ 
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aa behoves it. Surely the Gujaratis who are not liv _ 
fii'lJoTObay ace not the philanthropists who might be expected 
to come to the rescue of Bombay and solve one oS its tremend¬ 
ous and equally urgent problems. Xhe Municipality of Bom¬ 
bay has to take the initiative and make the move and if need be 
enlist the sympathy and co-operation of philarathropically 
inclined Gujaratis. I fear that even if anj'body outside Bombay 
wanted to come to the rescue, he would require special facilities 
from the Bombay Corporation. But we have not in this 
country the requisite capacity for private enterprise which 
would take great risks involved in a big venture that the supply 
of milk to a large city like Bombay undoubtedly is. Let it be 
also known that such private effort has been made before now- 
in Bombay and it failed. I think that failure had deffnite 
causes. There was not sufficient grit and ability behind those 
ventures. But I submit that no cost is too great, no enterprise 
too risky for the Municipality of Bombay to undertake in order 
to ensure a supply of cheap and pure milk for its citizens and 
to rid Bombay of stables which are a source of dangerjto its 
health and which must be always coming in the way of auy 
radical measure for dealing with malaria and otner diseases 
which are rampant in Bombay. I freely admit that Bombay 
has to travel outside its radius for the organisation of a vast 
dairy scheme. But that every city in the world.,has done for 
mar-y of its wants- 
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WARDHA LETTER 
THIRD CLASS 


In accordance with his practice Gandhiji left Saharmati 
for a month’s sojourn at the Wardha Ashram on the 23rd 
November. The journey was undertaken when he had hardly 
recovered from the Erst shock of Lalaji’s passing a’way. Fm 
once he was able to get the better of the solicitude of kind fri¬ 
ends and to emulate his palmy days when he used to travel 




WAitDHA LETTER 

_The jOQxney was uneveotfiil till we r^iached Amain^ . 

Gandhiji was met, with his previous consent, by a group 
■of Khadi workers from the Samarth Udyoga Mandir, Makti 
-(W, Khandesh). They are trying to organise Khadi producttori 
on, what is known, the ‘integrated system/ The underlying 
idea is to develop the internal economics of hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving by assembling as many processes of cloth 
manufacture as possible under the same roof to be performed 
as far as possible by the same family. The system has been 
tried with great success at Bijolia and w^ould mark a new era in 
the development of Khadi organisation it it could be success- 
fully introduced elsewhere too. Gandhiji after asking a few 
-<Iuestions about the details of their work and emphasising the 
necessity of self'carding, said to them, scriptures say that 
‘not to begin any enterprise is the first degree of wisdom but it 
is folly to give it up after having commenced it/ Now that you 
have commenced your project after due deliberation I hope you 
^will see it through/' 

THE WOOD AND THE TREES 
The Samarth Udyoga Mandir party was accompanied by 
Sjt, Shaukarrao Dev of Dhulia of Ramdasi literature fame who 
steals some time every month for doing Khadi propaganda. He 
travelled with us as far as Jalgaoa and engaged Gandhiji in an 
interestiog conversation. The discussion turned on the therae: 
'** Is Khadi really making headway?'' ‘‘I have no doubt about 
it/V replied Gandhiju “there are more actual spinners and 
more genuine Khadi wearers in India today than there were in 
the 'white cap' days of 1920-21; and as for organised Khadi pro¬ 
duction it has grown by tenfold at least. But the thing is, we 
do not see the wood for the trees. Otherwise, where is there an* 
other organisation in India which is functioning in nearly 3,000 
villages as the A. T S. A. is doing ? It is a compact body, it has 
influence over the masses because it has established a living 
contact with them. But the Khadi worker must bide his time. 
His faith is on trial today. He must refuse to be diverted from 
his purpose by exciting politics. I have no doubt that the coun- 
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remenn^ei this perennial source of strength at no (Jis* 
tacit date. Sec how one leader after another turns to it for 
consolation in the darkness of despair, Deshabandhu Das 
remembered it and declared his faith in it a week before his 
death, and when a damp fell around the path of Lalaji he too 
turned to it for strength. You know how he told Mahadev at 
Simla that he had become a complete convert to Khadi and was 
learning how to spin ? I have no doubt that In its hour of dark¬ 
ness it will be Khadi alone that will come to the nation's 


rescue,"* 

Situated right in the heart of the cotton area^ Wardha 
is a perfect beauty spot, Gandbiji^s room on the uppei door 
commands a beautiful panorama of open borizoos engir¬ 
dled by a distant line of purple hilb while all around lie 
rich breezc^swept cotton fields with their dark green leaves 
and silver tongues of snowy fleece gushing out of bursting 
pods. Here under the sapphire blue sky. clear sun¬ 
shine and transparent, bracing coo! air one would perhaps 
think that there is a real haunt oi peace where a weary spirit 
may find rest and repose. But one has only to dive a little 
beneath the surface to discover the tragedy that lies hiddeor 
there. For the smiling muniucetice of the cotton tracts will 
then be seen to be not a symbol of prosperity but of economic 
serfdom of the ryot. He is little better than a dairy cow that 
is made to yield iDcreasiog antities of milk by all unnatural 
means only to be drained of its last drop, for the benefit of its 
exploiting masters: In spite of bumper crops and the pheno¬ 
menal rises in cotton prices, according to the settlement report 
of 1892^94 out of 6,536 proprietors and shareholders of villages, 
1,778 or 26 per cent, were in debt. The condition of the tenants 
was even worse, 15,000 out of nearly 40,000 or .39 per cent, 
being in a state of indebtedness. In spite of the richest cotton 
in India at their door step, these people imported European 
cotton piece'goods worth 6 lakhs of rupees in 1904 und Indian, 
piece goods worth another 2 lakhs of rupees, while the number 
of weavers dwindled from I7i00o in 1891 to 7i0op io 190I, for 
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employment * ^nd the histoi^ of famines tells its own' 
tragic tale of the hand-to-moiith life of the people whom a’ 
single bad year brings face to face with scarcity aad starvation- 

_ A VALE OF PEACE 

' Tile only relief that one can find from these oppressive 
facts is in the atmosphere of ‘toil unsevered from tranijuiUity^ 
of the Satyagrahashram of Wardha* This institution, a gloru 
filed edition of its prototype at Sabarmati as Gandhiji onco 
called it, needs no irttroductipn to the readers of India^ 

11 foilows the sa me ideals and principies as its parent ins t itu- 
tion t only whil6 the latter goes in for bold experiments with 
the ever present rfiik Of stumbling, the former hns imposed 
upon it a voluntary discipline by restricting the field of its ex¬ 
periments. The rnoViiig spirit of the Ashram is Sjt Vinobslf 
Bhave who with his band of young workers has devoted him¬ 
self to a life of silent' and self-eifacing service* No cne who 
sees this man of silence would imagine that he is the same 
silver toQgufed speaker under the spell of whose luminDus elo** 
quence during the Nagpur Satyagraha days even the Govern¬ 
ment reporters sat open-mouthed and forgot to take their 
notes. He is an enidite scholar of Sansknt scriptures. Behind 
an opaque wall of silence conceals a big warm heart whose 
acquaintance if‘slow to begin is never ending,' His one aha 
in life is to discover and realise the deep spiritual truths buried 
la our aodent Wriptures, and since this can be done only 
through a process of self-discipline and self-purification in 
field of action, he is today dedicating hiinsdf to the service of 
the poorest, the oppressed and the down-trodden in a spirit of 
renunciation. Naturally the untouchables and the poor spin- 
aers and weaver^ blatm him and his companions as their own. 
In their own way all these workers are the most determined 
rebels against all current shibboleths and against injustice and 
oppression wherever fouadi social or GovernmentaL But in 
■politics today they have deliberately imposed the diSGlpfine of 
self-suppression upon themselves because they believe that it? 
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<ialy through quiet coastructive work that thtgr caa 
freedom to the toiling n'asses. 

at <;jrips with orthodoxy 
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And the patron of the Ashram, Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj is 
the arch rebel. Some time back he caused a flutter in the 
orthodox Marwadl community by throwing open thc^ Lakshtni- 
narayan temple at Wardha to the so<aUed untouchables* It 
Avas rei>resenteiLl to him by friends that the step was premature, 
that it would strenffthen the hands of the react to narks, and 
■grre a set-back to the cause of reform by scaring aw^ay those 
who were slowly veering round to its side* But be preferred to 
listen to the inner voice rather than counsels of caution. Events 
have fidly iiistifled the wisdom of his step, for whilst the die- 
hard section of his coniinuaity has excommunicated him, his 
action bus been hailed throughout India as the death-knel! of 
unreasoning orthodoxy, and aa influential portion of his com* 
muolty has not only reconciled itself to the reform but has 
decided to stand by him throiigb thick and thin. 

The excommunication has left him altogether unrepentant 
and he proved it recently by going a step further by partaking 
of food cooked by the so-called untouchable boys when recently 
at RewadL It was to understand the motive of this action of 
his, that a deputation of Agarwal Marwadis waited upon 
Gaodhiji the other day- Sheth Ghanshyamdas Birla who is at 
present here io connection with Lalaii Memorial Fund and 
whose opposition to uo touch ability is known to be no less 
strong than Jamnalalji’s chivalrously offered to act the part of 
"The^^ he said, ‘'are anxious to 

help Jamnalalii in his work of social reform such as widow re- 
inarriage, prevention of child matriage and so forth. They 
would not even mind Shethji throwing open temples to the un¬ 
touchables but they fed very strongly about bis partaking of 
food at the hands of * untouchables/ Since these friends are 
prepared to go so far they hope that Shethji would at least 
meet them halfway by giving up dining at the hands of the ‘un- 
touchables*' ” 
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^ 3 uL, how can i do that f” expostuiatvid JamnaUlji, 
Ashram I am bound to dine with e?e^ybody who cotftea 
there and untouchables are freely admitted here/" 

"We dof/t mmd that," they rejoined, ‘"You may do as 
you like in the Ashram, The Ashram is a sacred spot and 
no restrictions need be observed there even as none are at 
Jagannath Pun " 

Gaudhiji intervened, “ Is your objection religious and 
fundameotal oris it on the score of social tradition V he asked- 

“We are noHearned pandits/' repliedone of them, " Our 
objection is based on the latter ground." 

‘'In th?.t base,'' said Gandhiji, "you should bear with Shethji, 
If you objected to Shethji^s dining with such ‘untouchables' as 
wsre addicted to dnnk or led unclean lives Tcould understand 
you but for lack of mora! courage to hold that food is poUtited 
by the mere touch of one born in a so-called imtouchable 
family^ though otherwise he may be a pure and right¬ 
eous man, is a negation of religion. I admit that social 
tradition should be respected when it is meaiit for the protect 
tion of society even though personally one may not any 
need for following it, but to respect a tradition even when it 
becomes t3n-aiino us spells not life but death and it shauid be 
discarded* 

" Jamnalaljt has chosen a wider field of service. He can- 
mot exclusively identify himself with any particular community. 
The world is his family and he can serve his community only 
thi ough the service of humanity. So kt Jamnalalji go his way. 
One cm overcome opposition only by love, untruth by truth, 
not by compromising truth. See the state of society we are living 
in, it is Ml of falsehood, hypocrisy, hatred. Our Patichas 
•abould be the Gangotri of Our society. But today they have 
become corrupt. What would be left of the sacredness of the 
Gauges if its stream were polluted at the very source? Let us 
therefore try to purify our Panebas^ by doing penance, by 
suffering for right’s sake. That is what Jamnalalji is doing. You 
should give him your blessings even if you cannot follow him. 
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wiil^dcme when not 6niy you but even the orthodOK 
'^sefetiDu will recognise that:by his action Jamnalalji rendered the? 
truest service tb Hinduistii and the futuregeneration wiii thank, 
him for ijt,''; . . . ^ 

: The burning: appeal coming straight as it did from Gan- 
dhiii> heart seamed to go^ hom^ to his hearers. 

tAJPATRAI DAY 

. The 29thj Novembier, the day of national mourning pyett 
the/loss.of LaiajT was duly observed liert^. A pillar.of strength 
to the country, for over'duarter of a century liis life was almost 
CQ^erminous with the political and sociM life of the Punjab. 
Even those who diiferi^d from him considered it a privilege to 
be opposed by him* And a Musalman friend voiced the feelings 
of all his critics when bq once described him at a time when the 
communal passions wereryupning high as Ihe truest friend and 
aoblest foe/ The inmates of the Wnrdha; Ashram observed 
theoational day aftqr the poor^^man's way by doing manual 
labour and contributing the day's wages and denying themseb 
ves a week’s ration of the onlyiitem of lux ury in their ghi- 
less menu. The short address that Gandhiji delivered to the 
inmates of the Ashrain after their evening prayers on that day 
may be summarised here* Our scriptures tell us/' he said* 
“that childhood, old age and death are incident only to this 
perishable body of ours and that man's spirit is eternal and 
immortal. That being so, wliy. should we fear death ? And 
.where there is no fear of .death there can be no sorrow 
.over it either, it, does not therefore behove us to shed tears 
oter Lalaj/s passing away but to emulate and copy his virtues. 
The central ^feature of his character was his burning passion 
for'Service of the motherland and he began his career with the 
service of the most down^trooden of his countxynjen, the 
so-called untouchables whilst he was still a youth* It may not 
be giwiti to everybody to emulate his career in the Assembly 
which was but a smalt incident in his career, but all can deve- 
iop ‘ the. spirit of.sacrifice .which, ran like a continuous thread 
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his’life*^ And sacrifice, means selF-pmficsition* ^ 
■WCuld like you therefore, on thh solehiii occaEion to resolve to’ 
make an ever-increasing effort for self-purification. Through if 
you will be serving yourselves, your country and the world?* P* 


RESULT OF EXPLOITATION 


There is quite a motley assemblage of personages hep in 
the Satyagrahashram these days. There is, to begfn with, the 
Sindhi Acharya Kripalani, a professor by vocation, a nomad by 
instinct and a Khadi worker by choice, going about from place 
to place with his Khadi samples, canvassing for orders and 
incidentally delivering addresses to college students in response 
to invitations and shocking them and their professors into a 
Khadi sense by his challenging speeches. Then there Is a 
deputation from Lahore come to discuss with Gandhiji several 
questions of infiportance regarding the future conduct of the 
late I.a!aji*s various activities. 

Again there is a big financier^ a captain of business spend¬ 
ing a few days of privilege and holiday with GandhiiL, -i^veral 
years back, helhad put Gandhiji the question : *I>o you want 
me or my money for the nation*s cause ?* ‘Ypu? was the 
straight reply. ‘What task would you assign ine if I left of! 
business and ioinetj you was the next question* 'The spin¬ 
ning wheel,* replied Gandhiji as be plied his charkha. He is 
today accompanying Gandhiji on bis morning walks, discus¬ 
sing with him the 'inevitability* of Khadi, as also some practi¬ 
cal plans of Khadi work. Gandhiji talks to him about thfe-^ 
deepening poverty of the masses, their inevitable extermination 
unless something is done to alleviate their condition and goes 
on to picture the menace of an industrialised India to the 
world. ‘ God forbid that India should ever take to indus¬ 
trialism after the manner of the West,* he observes, 'The 
^economic imperialism of a single tiny isfland kingdom (England) 
is today keeping the world in chains. If an entire nation of 300 
millions took to similiar economic exploitation, it would strip 
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wdrld bate i\kt locusts* Unless the capitalists of Indl^ 



help tb avert that tragedy by becoming trustees of the welfare 
of the masses and by devoting their tileats not to amassmg: 
wealth for themselves but to the service of the masses in an 
altruistic spirit, they will end either by destroying the masses 
or being destroyed by them/ 


KALI TEMPLE 


He next turns to a Khadi worker who is also accompanying 
him. He mast agree to goto Calcutta where he is wanted in 
spite of his disinclination. " If we could transform Calcutta, 
we should transtbrm the whole of India/' he argues. He him¬ 
self would go there and make it the centre of his activity, but 
—And lie then gives out this sorrowful secret that he ha^ har¬ 
boured in his bosom all these years of his life. It is the Kalr 
temple, " There lies my difficulty/* he says. “ I cannot bear 
the sight of it. My soul rises in rebellion against the cold¬ 
blooded inhumanity that goes on there in the name of religion. 
If I had the strength I would plant myself before the gate of 
the temple and tell those in charge of it that before they-, sacri¬ 
ficed a single innocent animal they should have to cut my throat* 
But I know that for me to do so would be an unreal, a mechani¬ 
cal thing today because I have not yet completely overcome the 
will to live. And till I can do that I must bear the cross of my 
imperfect existence/’ 


TIT-BITS 


The residence is at last reached and Gandhiji goes to his- 
Quarters. Soon after the post arrives bringing all sorts of news. 
Now it is a national worker seeking advice in connection with, 
his work, now it is an aspiring, stniggling soul laying before 
him an account of its strivings and failures, Gandhiji con¬ 
siders each case carefully and makes a suitable reply, minis¬ 
tering a word of cheer, encouragement or advice as the case 
may be. To a national worker who has been ordered off to far 
away Orissa, where at present cholera is raging, he writes - 

“ And do not be afraid of cholera, , . • Observe prop^^r' 
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ions, p , . If m spite of idl precautions the woim^ 
there ja no help for' it. There is no place in the wofid 
entirely free from danger- * - * But do as the loner iroke 
prompts yon/’ 

To another struggling mnl he writes i 

“With the help ofKam!! we have got to oveicome the 
tea-beaded Ravaua of passions within ua- Soccess is bound xo 
be ours if we have faith in Rama and surrender ouselves to His 
grace* Above all do not lose self-confidence. Avoid indulg¬ 
ence of the palate-'' 

To another be says : 

“There is a world of difference between spinning fot 
sacrifice and spinning for recreation- I would advise you to 
observe a religious silence while spinning. It would give you 
spiritual peace and if you make it a point always to spin at a 
particular fixed hour, it will automaticaJly regulate your other 
appointments too and help you to a v/elhordered life-"' 

To still another he writes: 

'* You may not force the wearing of Khndi on your toother 
if she is unwilling. But if your faith in Khadi ia genuine and 
strong enough it is bound to prove infectious.” 

To another correspondent again : 

” My sovereign panacea (for communal troubles) is well- 
known. If either of the parties were completely to purge itself 
ofiibwill and patieiitiy bear any iniustice that the other side 
might inflict a real heart unity between the twu was bound to 
be established in the end. The injustice w^ould come to an end 
and both sides would become brave. Today they ate pitiful 
cowards/^ 

And so on- 

DR. P. C, RAY 

The afternoon is the time for visitor. The visitor on this 
particular day happens to be do other than Dr. R C Ray. "So 
you have given up taking milk ?' he exclaims ar^ soon as he seiis 
Gandhiji and adds something about the necessity of vitamins- 
"'Not given upf” replies Gandhiji correctixig iiim^ "bLit only disr 
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Smiled for the. time being. But do nbt y ou rf member your 
own ►words about tooth powders:. 'We nianufacture tooth 
powder in oux Bengal .Chemical .Works only for fools, for my¬ 
self I find chalk powder good enough? Even so it is with 
scientific theories, they are implicity believed in by fools only, 
wise men always take them with a grain of salt* Only today 
I was reading an article in which the vitamin theory was 
challenged/' The Bengal savant finds the joke.too much after 
his heart to contradict it, and passes on to other subjects, 
hinging his shafts now at the lawyers who batten On poor 
people's resources, now on Marwadr 'money ba^s' whom he 
would like to see shot, with the exception of, of course, Jamna- 
lalji, who is standing near by with h^s eye on the time, for the 
itliistfious visitor has to catch the afternoon express, and Sjt. 
Ghanshyamdas Biria whose princely philanthropy has disarmed 
even the inexorable doctor. He then lights upon the question 
of Indianisation. “Jndianisation without retrenchment has no 
meaning/'he exclaims indignantly. “The late Mr* Gokhale 
-advocated Indianisation with a view to economising public 
expenditure but some of our present-day legislators want not 
levelliBg down but levelling up, merely a substitution of a brown 
fora white bureaucracy/' Gandhiji addresses himself to say 
something but the irrepressible savant has already passed'On to 
the youth movement, /Tn India our youth leagues only 
assemible periodically, pass some noisy resolutions and then 
forget all about them. But in China it was a different story. 
There, at one time, no less than 50,000. lads had gone out to the 
villages for constructive veork during their summer holidays, 
they mixed with the masses, started evening classes lor them 
and when they returned/made arrangements tp continue the 
work after them. It has always been a puzzle to me how Dr. 
Sun Yat Sun could proclaim a republic over 400 million people 
from .abroad. But it was this solid constructive work that had 
prepared the ground for him. When would oui youth realise 
that it is charkha alone that can establish a living.contact 
between them and the masses . 
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the time is now almost up znd there are so" paaa^ 
to. talk about yet. He appealiagly tiin?s his eyes to 
Jamnalalji but fails to find a ray of hope there* finally with a 
heroic effort he gets up, but suddenly remembers that he has 
i’orgotteo to say a very important thing and hastens to make 
good the omission. I am very proud of my chemistry 
stiideats/' he interjects, *‘I am always in their lap," and suits 
his action to his words by climbing on the shoulders of famna^ 
.laiji with an agility that a youth of eighteen might envy, and 
is borne out of the room by Jamnalalji. 1 wonder, whether in 
spite of his riches, he ever carried a richer prize in his life. 

P, 
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CREED tJ, POLICY 

The scene changes. A deputation of the teachers of a 
national school has come to wait upon Gandhiji. It is one out 
of a number of nattonal educational institutions that have stood 
•out like islands after the flood'-tide of tgao, and have bravety 
weathered many a storm since then* Gandhiji receives them, 
while spinning. lathe course of conversation one of the 
teachers lets out that he holds non-violence as a creed only for 
individual conduct. In the political field be holds to non* 
violence only as a temporary expedient. Gandhiji starts as at 
^ snake in the grass, *Are there many other teachers in ymir 
school who think like this he quietly asks. But his coun¬ 
tenance. betrays what is passing in his mind; The teacher 
notices this and tries to explain his position. True, he believes 
in non-violence in politics only as a policy but a policy is as 
good as a creed w^hile it lasts, if it is sincerely and con scien- 
'tiously adhered to. For the time being therefore there is no 
difference between his position and Gandhtjt, As for the 
■future, if he should feel like changing his policy he would 
surely obtain the permission of the school authorities first for 
doing so* But the explanation fails to satisfy Gandhiji. "'Don't 
O Ou see fhe difference," he remonstrateSr Badly shaking his 
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'mth you nori'-violence is only an intellectual 
e it is an article of faith, the first and the Ifist. You try 
to make a distinction between Individual conduct and social 
conduct* I do not see how it is possible* Where is the 
line lo be drawn f And who is to decide where the one ends 
and the other begins? yatha pinde thaih^ Bruhmande 'As with the 
individual so with the universe*' You say that your abandonment 
of iHin-viGleoce would be conditioned by the permission of the 
school authorities, But let me tell you that in the circumstances 
postuiated by 3^ou there should be no rooni for asking such 
permission. For theu» you would be bound to sacrifice your 
school at the altar, according to your belief, of your country just 
as I would my country at the altar of truth and non-violence* 
And I would honour you for doing so* No, I do not want to 
blarae you. You must follow the light of your convictions- 1 
am only trying to view the q[uestion from a different angle* 
There are at present a Jnumber of national institutions in the 
country with truth and non-violence as their creed, I have 
my eye upon them constantly. For a time is fast comiag, it 
may, as I wrote in Yming Itufia the other day, come much so:5tier 
than most people expect, w^heo the country will be put upon its 
trial, and will have to make its final choice, I count jpoo these 
institutions in that hour to give a good account of themselves. 
May be a rrjue handful of workers as we are, we shall have to 
make a holocaust of ourselves to testify our faith. So far I had 
believed that 1 was absolutely safe in your hands. But T oow 
see where I stand. But that Deed not make you feel unhappy^ 
it is a question for me only to think about'’ 

There is a deep note of sadness in his voice as he utters 
these words. By the time he has finished speaking, the last 
sliver of the day's spinning has run to its end, "How much is 
it he askes as the yarn is reeled off the spindle. ''290 mtincls 
of 4 feet circumference from 9^2 annas weight of slivers.” He 
calculates* ‘ Well, dividing the former figure by the latter the 
results is 30.52* So I have spun 30.52 coiHits today, two counts 
better than yesterday/' And with a gleam of satisfaction Ottt 
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:e he hurries on to the next item of his day’s crowded 



CEKTRAIJSE SALES 


After the evening prayer—it is time that he retired. But 
there are some Ehadi woikei j waiting to have a little talk in 
connection with Khadi work, Gatidhiji explains to them his 
policy. ‘We must distribute production and centralise sales for 
the time being,' he tells them. ‘We must try the experiment of 
pooling prices of Khadi produced iu various centres to bring 
down the average.’ He then proceeds to give the rawcn d'etre, 
of the methods: "Look at the figures of mill Khadi. . . . ” 
he points out, “what dots it indicate? A revolution in the 
people’s taste. They are prepared to make a sacrifice. They 
ask for coarse cloth. But they are being foully deceived by the 
mill-owners who do not hesitate to exploit their patriotic senti¬ 
ment, Spurious Khadi is beingpalmed off on them as ‘Gandhi’ 
cloth, even my portrait is put Upon it. Could there lie a greater 
fraud or a worse betrayal ? But the moral for us in this is that 
we must increase our production. And to do this we must 
bring about a genera! reduction in Khadi prices by pooling," He 
then goes on to utter a prophetic note of warning to tnill- 
ovraers: "Do they ever think what a fierce resentment it will 
cause among the masses when they discover, as bound 
to one da3', that they have been betrayed at every step? 

I should not be surprised, if in a frenzy of anger they should in 
that event rise against the mill industry in general:” 

The Khadi workers at last depart. It is now fairly late 
and he lays down his weary limbs for rest at the end of a seven¬ 
teen hours’ closely dovetailed programme, during which he 
has been busy with clock-work regularity. He is plunged in 
deep thought. Suddenly he calls one of bis ‘nurses’ to his side., 
"You must get my yarn tested for tensile strength tomorrow,’’ 
he tells him, "and report to me the result. And see that the 
hanks are properly and neatly made up and tied with a suitable^ 


coloured thread to show off each lea.” 


P. 
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THE BITaATIOir IJI BARDOLl , 

BY M. K. GANXtHI 

Beaders Yming: India and Nat>ajivan witJ recall a safies of 
articles writ ton some tnonthfl ago by Sjt. Kai-ayan Malkani ia the 
formor and by Sjt* Karahar* Farilirli in th6 latter, about tbo proposed 
Tovision settlement in tbe Bardoii Taluka of the Surat 0iatrictt 
The Suttiooiont Officer who aubTnitted tho lirst report based it on 
an ex cathedra inquiry, without having troubled to take the people 
jjnto his coiifid 6 iiC 0 t iind made out that the Taluke had. 'aiyanced in 
prosperity in the oourae of the past thirty years/ Objectioxia, ns 
usual, were invited, and they were submitted in shoals^ including 
memoranda by members of the CounoiL But they were ail dis¬ 
regarded though the Government claim Sjo have pas-ised the orders 
'after the most careful and exhaustive oojisideration of petitions, of 
'■objeotious and representations ‘which Qovernment have received 
from various quarters/ It is out of place her© to examine the suiU" 
mary way In which the objections have been but an 

instanLce or two will Berve, to illustrate tbe^ haphazard and callous 
way in which the objections have been dealt with* Thus one of the 
objections was that the Settlement Officer had included ahnomal 
yeai^ in calculating the rates based on prices. The Qovornuient 
Bosolutlon scouts the objection, eontojids that the particular years 
'Of abnormal coDdltiens have not been specr6ud, and then naively 
remarks: 'The effect of a world-wide war oannot be merely to leave 
the course of affairs simply as it waaT AnothCT objection was 
the increasing Indebtedness of the cultivators, Thin was baaed on 
an exhaustive inquiry made by Hao Bahadur Bhimbhal Haik, 
who went from village to village collect mg statistios* Hia conton- 
’ tlon was that, whereas the Revision Sottlemont Beport of 30 years 
ago showed a debt of 3S lacs, his inquiry went to ahow that the 
amount was in the neighbourbood of a orore. As regards this tho 
Government Eesolufcion says: 'No arguments have been advanced 
in support of the statements that the cultivators are in debt, and their 
jprohts are small/ No arguraent esems to bo uecessary for Govern- 
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that .t)ie thirty yeara h^ye be«n of increaeiSgr 
S^perity, b.ift statement basod on inquiry made jn uvory 
vrllaga'by an M,L*C.c^o. riQfi^oooporator-^^eeaia to bo no arguniont 
at aili And.tliea the Besolution proceeds in a etraln the Tocklfiss- 
nesg of'which la hard to beat: ‘If. by cultivator is meant tlio tonant*. 
the ataterueiit is irrelevant. If it refers to the landowner who lets- 
Ikis land to a tenaDt, it ia mcorrect. If it refers to the owner who 
anltivate$ his own land it ia dear that be mtiat he making the 
same rentarincomo as is made by the landlord who iota his land to 
a tenant, and must be securing tho same remuneration for hia 
labour as a tenant receives when ho cultivates a landlord’s land,* 
The ftesolution closes with a vtatemont that the objections have 
been baaed entirely cn erroneous ide^s, and prediots years of pro^i-' 
perity, —as a tgsultj one wonderst of the enhancenient of assosiinieat t 
Though these objeotiohs ware overruled^ the SettJejnent Ctm^- 
missiocer, far from confirming the Sot tie me nt Ofifloer’s recum- 
mendations,' of whidb the prinoipie was vaecopted by the objec¬ 
tors hut the facts were disputed, brought in a new principle of 
grouping the tiUhgos bn the statistics of sales, leasee and rental 
valuer/ He mode a fresh grouping, raising a number of viUagee 
to a higher group and thus making them bear the double burden 
of a higher and an increased rate. The Uovemmejit navo ;lppToved 
the Settlement Coniniisaioner's grouping and taken those villages 
unawaras, with the result that some of them find tholr rates 
enhapood by over 60 per cent. 

It 33 to consider the ways aud moans of resisting the revision 
Bcttiemont that the people ofthoTaiuka held a conference at Bnrdoli 
under the presidentship of Bjt. V’aliabhbhBi fatei He called a 
workers' meeting first and conferred with them as to what was to he 
dono They were anxious not to precipitate niattore, and wanted 
the President to examine and cross-oxaniino ibe people before he 
reconamendod any epurao of action* So an informal conference of 
the roproeentatives of vUlagen %Ya3 called. ?9 villages had sent their 
representativ'es; Amongst these were men from every community— 
Canbis, Anavks, Kaliparaj and Farsis, They were man with aomc- 
thing to Joae, and they know what Satyagraha would mean for 
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There were' peoplo payfB® ftom Ba* 300 to B», 500 aa' 
f^vetiue, md that© whB a P.irsi who abo© paid Ea. 700 a ipear, Th«T 
did not mince matter®, Tb^Bc of fiv© or aix villagea sai(i they 
thoagbt it their duty to resist the ©ahaneament, byt foli tiiul tbsy 
mdst do m by tenderiag the old mto- and ohallengmg the 0av®m-* 
mont to tako auoh action as the/ dosiro to recover the balance, Th^ 
tmt wcTC detoriained that' payment of the '^haU of the revised 
assessrnenii should be refused, peudiug the decision of the &ovet 
nient to oome to terms. There were two villages of which the 
repxdsuntativca described the condition in perfect franknei®. " Are 
you speaking for the whole of your villag<^7' ' T am,* he said with 
stobhorndat^rminatlon. ‘But if all the rest fall back, what will 
you do 7' *1' will stand alone.* Then oame another who was asked the 
same question. He said; ‘My rillaga will stand togother, so lon^ 
as the Taluka stands together, not afterwards.* A third man paid! 
< "W'e are all dotormmed, HinduE and Musalman©, but I must say 
that 35 per cent* of the Musalmaua are rather shaky,* Then came 
another who said: ‘ Sir, if four true peopio could be found to stand 
Arm, oomo what might, 1 am sure of success-*^ * What do you mean 
by four 7'* By four I mean four of the top mon/ * Do you considor 
yourself to bo one of them V * No, sir, I am the ftftli, I will follow 
the four,’ ^ Are there four people who are propared to riak their la at 
belonghig in reflating the enhancement ?* asked the Presidonti 
Immediately four stood up to express their deterrainatiou. In the 
meanwhile the representatives of the five villagei who thought it 
advisable to pay up the old rent wore confabulating with the rest, 
and annomcoed their decision to gb with the taluka. It was after 
this that S5t. Yallabhbhai Fatal addressed the Ootiftjroiice* He 
spoke on the Government Resolution and the general revenue polio? 
of Goverhmont, and said that aa to the justioe of their case he had 
not the slightest doubt, he was sure that the revision settlomont 
wa -5 wrong but he was not sure of their stFongtli, in 1031 they were 
on the point of beinif v;eighed, bat unfortsseen circumstancea inter¬ 
vened, and they had no opportunity of giving a demonstration of 
their Btrength, The hour had struck this time, but were they roally 
rrady? He asked them to search thc^ir hearts and usk themiulves if 
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L earty oa a laon^violeat aud truthful atruggju for any langih 
^>^^ax^ 8 t a Qovernuiept who might laobifise all the fore 03 
their disposal, for the question ultimately affected not one t&jujka* 
but iTiauy taiufcaa and many diatneta, that ig to say, the whole 
of Indja, He warned them agafast muiiue to a hasty deuisiua and 
gave them myen days Uj think the thing over, so that he might in 

the meanwhile oommuBioate with Goyornment, and see if he oouid 

persuade them to recouBidet the matter and hold an i si partial 
fufluiry in the matter> Xu. the meanwhile volunteer workers have 
gone forth to the viHage taking stock of public opin.ou and they 
>v'ill a Iso return with their rep^ort on the l^th of ^february on whioh 
the villagers will meet again. 

There were three M, L. 0 /b present at the Conference wire 
■emphasitied the point that they had ©jchauated every means at their 
dispojsah as they had failed, they had gladly entrusted their caao 
to ouf^ who could take them along the path of noa^violent resif:t»nco 
-and BuJfcTjug. 

Lot us see how the events shape themselves, jj^ 
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BABDOLI DBOLAEES SATYAGBAHA 

I US scribed last week the Bituatiou in Bardoli, On return to 
Aliinedahad, Vallahhbhal Patei adJrosied a letter to H. E. the 
Goverubrf inviting his attention to the aituatlon, and to the flagrant 
miustice of the revisioo settleraent, and auggeating in him '*to 
afford a fair opportunity to the people to place their case hr^fore an 
impaTtial tribimal clothed with adequate authority," Uuksa thia 
wftB done, added Sjt* Vallabhbhai Fatal, with all his anxiety to 
avoid a sorious oonffjot with the Government, he would liave no 
alternative but to advise tho i>eople to refuse to pay the eiasessment 
and peaceful!j’ and quietly suffer the oonsequenees of the refusal 
To thin an acknowlodginont was roceived from His Egcellency’s 
Private Secretary who said that the let I fir had been sent to the 
Bsveuue Department for “ offi-cial oensHeration and disposal," UntiJ 
t»Vudeythe lathinstaiMi Vallakhbhal had retceivad no further eom- 
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th« Taluk 1 at Bardoli m previouaJjr arianged, II10 peopl&if whd had 
not let the grase gJ-O'fl* uxider thmr leet, had, In the meanwhile, lur« 


thar dieeusBed the'^udatioh of noii-pflyment amorgst tiiemaelves and 


aetually organiaed taking signatures to a tentative pledge -for non-^ 
payment. The deliberative ineeting this^ ttme waa very largely 
attended, more villages having sent their ropreaentativea and quite 


a mimher of them having sent the pledgee dul^ signed. Tbcr© wat^ 


quiet deliberation aDd anflieient determination m their veioea as 
©ach stood up to 'render an' account of what his village Imd done# 
Their word would have been nothing worth, if they had ail mechani¬ 
cally stood lip and ropoatod parrot-like the cry of non^payinenti 


liiitih told his tale dn' his own way: *5S men have given, their 


siguaiureB in our viliage, IS have not yet. But that does not mat¬ 
ter/ said one, * All excepting the vRlagt^ headman have aigriod the 
pledge/ said another, ' but tho haadruaii Is not hostile to ua/ 'Our 
Fatal has already paid up and a Bania from a neighbouring vilJagh 
al^o, hut we never counted on them ’ satd a third one. * There is a 
section among us which Is recalcitrant, but we behave as though 
they were not of us. Our section will never pay,^ come what may^ 
and trust the rest to the will of God/ said a fourth one, Quito a 
large majority said i * All have givon thoir Siguaturea, There is no 
f^r of any one fiincbmg/ Three or fbur said with pardonable 
pride: 'Hold ?«{? responsible for the whole of the village. My vilhige 
will stand chrough thick and thin * Then said Sjt Yallabhbhat to 
them; * I etill ask you to think twice before you-take plunge. 
Do not derive comfort from the feel mg that you have as your leader 
a fighter like myseli ITorget me and forget my companions, fight if 
yci* feel that you must resist oppression and injustice: Do not take' 
the plunge ligiiily. If you miaerahly fail, you will fall not to rise 
again for several years, but if you succeed you will have done much- 
to lay the foundation of Swamj, Now I am going to ask you to 
take charge of the resolution yonrseives, you will move it and you 
will second and support it. None of us' will speak cA it# It will be 
of your’own frea will and choice.* 

After this they met in open ccnfsrenct, Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel' 
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;;ji/b,Tief spae'rjii I ’*Am 1 told you last time I ad^rsssed to H. 
Governor a lettor asking for an iuipartfal tribimal, I have had 
a reply which ia no reply. My letter, lam told, has be%n sent io 
the department for consideraUoB and disposal When they will 
have hnished coiiiideriug the letter we do not know, neither can wa 
wait for their decisioru If the Goveniajent had said that pending 
eoiisidoration of my letter they had resolved to suspend the ccllec* 
tion operalioixs and asked us alpo to adjoum our Conference I shcvild 
gladly have complied. But now 1 have simply to await your deci;* 
eion. Since I met you last time Jl have looked up the law to see i£ 
in apite of being iniquitous the orders of imhancement satisfied the 
letter of the law. I have failed to see that they ar^ even within 
the law. They are in contravetjtioii of Sec. 107 of theL*B. Codoi. 
The Settlement Officer had based hia report on the existing ayKtem,, 
and though 1 have lots and lots of things to say about bis report— 
the prinoi|>al being that he never troubled himaelf to visit the 
villages and hold couforence with the villager as is at prei^ent being 
done in Olpad Taluka,—1 must say that he bad adbured to the old 
system. The Settlement Com mi as inner adopted a didcrent principle 
and regrouped the villages. In the event of anch an aUeration^ 
Government are bound to isnue a fresh notification but In their 
hurry to put the revseion sottlement ia force they did no auch thing. 

‘In the cirouniaianeos I would lu all humility advise you to 
refuse payuient of the whole aetjessment so long as the Oovernmeni 
do not come to terms. ¥o\\ muat bear clearly in mind that eocoept 
your oapamty for suffering and grim determination you have 
nothing to fight Ooverument'e bmte strength with. The mightiest 
tyrant must bend if people are determined to put up with suffering. 
The question ttxlay is oot of » few lakha of rupeea, but it is a quea.. 
tioo of aell^respect, it is one of the fundamental principles of 
Qovorninent—no taxation xvitiiout ropreeentation. They should dtt 
BothioR without having had your views in the matter. You have 
to resist the arbitrary system of fbriDg the revumio according to 
Government's own whims and fancies. 

*h'or this you will have to be seif-possessed, lesourcoful 
patient. GovoTumeiit will try your Btrength in various ways, offer 
U 
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vSLri^s mfJuet?m6ntEi, use lasi^imoij raeaus %o bring a beui a di 
"" rank^. But you will bavo to adhere to your principle of 

tefueal to pay at all coats and hardships. 

* I have suggested a clause in the lesolution to the offset that 
the fight i!S^iU go on^ until Government appoint an iin[>aTtia! tribunal, 
or revoke the orders of enhancement* Hot that we have any doubt 
that the eTihancetnent is arbitrary, uttjvist and oppressive, but if we 
can make Government accept thjii vital principle of an independent 
tribuneh it is more than any material gain, temporary or per¬ 
manent, 

" J have nothing tnore to say. Do vrbat you do with eyes opeiit 
with God as witness and fully counting tha cost* It is posjrible that 
Government might pick up the leading men amongst you tot to 
set an example. Government might first confisesate tlj© lands of those 
who move the rosolutiorv today. If you are sure that thoae things 
will leave you unshaken, take up and fight the good fight. 

The following rejolotion waa then moved and seconded and 
supported by men from different villages and drawn from various 
communities in the Taluka"*^lSanbis, Anavdaa, Haniss, Parsis and 


M usalmaus: 

rhis Confereiice of the people of Bardoli Taluka resolvea 
that the revjBion fiettleioent in Eardoli is arbitrary, unjust and 
oppressive, and advises all the occupants to refuse payment of 
the revised assessment until the Government ia prepared to 
accept the amount of the old assessment in full satisfaction of 
their dues, or until the Govarnment appoints an impartial 
tribunal to settle the whole question of revLeion by tnvestigatioa 
and inquiry cm the spot/' 

The first speaker made a very brief speech* Two of those who 
followed made brief obaervaiions and the rest simply supported the 
resolution. 

There were no more speeches, but after recitation of sacred 
teicte freni the Koran and of a Hindu hymn and repetition of 
the whole conference participating^—the resolution was 
passed in solemn silence. 

Volunteers are now being enlisted, and 3jt* Yallabhbhai Fatal 
has already visited some of the vUlagos. D*. 
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8th Marth, r^2S 
BAEDOLI AND GOVERNMENT 
By H. K. QjLmmi 

The iJliiminatmg comspondenoe that bae passed between 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Gov'^emment of Bombay regarding 
the asaessment In the Bardoli Taluka affords food for reflection to 
the public worker and reveals in its trae light tbe nature of the 
Government under which we are living, VaHabhbhai is not un¬ 
known to fame or to the Government, They have been obliged to 
acknowledge his worth as a public worker of great capacity, integ¬ 
rity' and industry^ They have acknowledged his great work !n the 
MunicipLility of Ahmedahad. Only the other day he received 
unstinted praise for his philanthropic services in connection with 
the floods in Gujarat, 

But his work seems to have counted for nothing when they 
found him engaged in an activity calcnkted to cause them embarrass¬ 
ment and possibly lose of prestige and what ia the same thing to 
them lose of land revenue- Their prestige they need for tho sake 
of thoir revemifi. They are no boliovors in empty prestige* 

And so in their very flrst letter in the matter, they thought it 
becoming to insult Sjt, Vallabhbhai by calling in question his pro¬ 
fessions c?f good-will and describing him as an outsider fn Bardoli* 
The last letter emphasises the insult by leaving no doubt that 
His EirooUoncy the Governen too, was party to it* Sjt* Vaikhhhhai 
had coarteoualy assumed in his letti^r that whilst His E:cc.e?lency 
might ha identified with a policy enunciated in Government com¬ 
munications* he need not be identified with the man tier of oxpren- 
aion, more especially the insulting language often adopted by 
civilian secretaries incensed over any the least resistance or 
independence betrayed by the public in their oorrespondeuce with 
them. That the Governor has chosen to beodmo a party to the 
unwarranted insult shows how diffloult it m for Governors, howovor 
WBll-intentioned and impartial they may be reputed to be m the 
present Governor is, to escape the bureaucratic coil. *Fride goeth 
hefore dDatruction and haughtiness before a fall/ 





Vallabhbhai has a back broad enough to bear the 

'^ insults that the bureaucracy may choose to heap upcjn htta fromi 
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its safe and outreBCbed heights. My reason for dwelling on tho 
insult Is to draw attention to the utterly irresponsible nature of 
the Government that dares to insult the public worker of the fore- 

rank* 

But let us see for the moment what it h that has upeet 
the GoverBmeni- Band revenue is a close preserve beyond the pale 
of law such as it is* The regulation of aaeessmetit refits entirely 
with the executive authority. Every attempt hitherto made to 
bring ii under popular or judicial control baa failed. The Govern^ 
inent must somehow or other j^ieet the evar^gr wmg expenditure 
bulk of which is oiilitary. Land rovanue lends itself to arbitrary 
increase as it affects the largeet clase and a olafis that ha$ no voice, 
a clasa that can be aqiieerjed without wincing. There would be an 

end to irresponeible government if the governed are either allowed 

to have a say in their taxation or to resist it, sucoesisfully, Bardoli 
does not appreci.^te the increase madu in its assessmeiit. Its people 
approaohad the GovernTneut wUh petitions and. exhausted al! lihe 
mean^ that are regarded us constitutionai 'to fiecare redress. 
Having failed they invited Vallabhbhiu to advise them sjmJ if necea^ 
sary to lead them In resisting the Government through Satyagraha, 
VaUabhbbai investigated their case and though he found it to 
be , just, sought to approach the Governmont with a view to aave 
them embarrassment and spare the people prolonged suffering and 
suggestod an honourable course, suggested that if the Govern¬ 
ment did not admit the justice of the people’s ouse. they should 
appoint an impartial tribunal to investigate the case on either si do 
iviid assured the Government lh«t the lieople would abide by the 
deoision of Buoh a tribunaL Thifl rea-^onable suggestion the Gov¬ 
ernment baa fiqornfully rejected* 

The public therefore are not called upon to accept the popular 
veraion as against that of the Government, They are asked 
merely to support the demand for the appointment of an mpariidl 
tribunal and fj^iling sueb appointmejat to support their heroic 
resolve x>eacefiilly to resist the as8e?jBment and suffer all the conao- 
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ibes of auob. resiafcimce ©Fen including oonfiaoation of their land* 
Sjt. Vallabhbbai has rightiy dfsitinguiahod thes piapofied Satya- 
^^xaha from the Swata] Satyagraha* This campaign cannot be 
properly deemed to be a no*fcax campaign launched for tbe attain* 
Tnent of Swaraj as BarJoIi would have done In 1S122, This Satyagraha 
is limited in scops, has a speoific local object. Every itraa has the 
vright^ nay, it is his duty to resist an arbitrary unjust levy as the 
Bardoli assessment la claimed to be by its ryots. But though the 
‘Ohjeofc of the proposed Satyagraha is local and specific, it has an 
aH-India application. What is true of BardoU is true of many parts 
•of India. The struggle has also an indireot hearing on Swaraj, 
Whatever awakons people to a eense of their wrongs and what¬ 
ever gives them strength for disciplined and peaceful resistanco 
and habituates them for corporate aufifenng brings us near Swaraj, 
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THE POLICY OF GRAB 

From ths correspondenoe botweeti Sjt* Valiabhbhai Patel and 
Government rsgardiug the revision aeUlemont in Bardoli Taluka, 
-which has now boon published In the press, it would i^ppea r that he 
has erred, if at all, on the slie of moderation and uuderatated bia 
case. He has cited extracts from rcivorta of Government of&cials to 
reveal the ‘grasping, rack-renting, revenue polfcy of Oovernnieiit/ 
and confined brmsslf to only two instances. The fact is thiit the 
history of land revonuo in the Piosidenoy during recent years has 
'l>ef<n one of calculated fiouting of public opinion and insult of mem- 
^bers of the Logisiative Oounoih and of unblushing grab. In thU 
coQnection the Legislative Council Debates for the year 19^ and 
1037 are rev’ealing documents. It will he remembered that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider the Govorumeut of 
India Bill, 1919, made the following important declaration with 
regard to the policy that should he followed in revising land jfaveavic 
:Assessmeut: 

They consider that the imposition of now burdens should 
be gradually brought moro within tbe purview of tha legislature. 
And in particular without expressing any judgment on the 
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queMUcTX whether thu laad revejiUi3 is a r.eM or tax they 
(^af Urn ptvcess of revishig the land rcv^mte assessments mght to he 
brought under closer regulation by statute us soon as possible. . , *. 
The Committea are of opiaion that the tiine haa oome to embody 
in the law tha mam principles by which the land reTenuo is 
determined, the methodii of valuation, the pitch of asaeasment,. 
the periods of revision, the graduation of onhaaocments^ and the 
other chief processes which touch the well-being of the revenue-* 
payer®/' 

And in 19^4 at the Bombay Session ol the Legislative. Council 
the following resolution was passed by a majority of the Council 

'' This Council recommends that a committee coaaistiug of 
official and non-official members of this Counoil etooted by the 
Court'll with a non-official majority be appointed to consider 
the question of bringing the proiioss of revising the land revenue 
assessment under closer regulation by statute as recommended 
by the Joint Commi ttee appomted to oonsider the Government 
of India BiU, 1919, and to report on the nature and form of legis¬ 
lation that should be undertaken towards that end, and that no 
revision he proceeded'ooith and nonewraiis under any revised settle^ 
meat be inirodueed till the said legisUuion is bright into effect^ 
Government of course opposed the resolution, but seeing that it 
was carried by a majority, they appointed a committee called the 
Land Revenue Assessnient Committee, in accordance with the first 
part of the resolution, but ignored the second part we have italicised 
above. Three years were allowed to roll by, and revision settlement 
of taluka on taluka was proceeded with and enforced in defiance of 
the advice of tho Parliamentary Committee to introduce legislation 
.as soon as possible, and in dsfiance of the reialutioxi of the Council 
reproduced above. Then came another roffolution in 1927 which was- 
passed by a majority of 52 against 29, Government again presenting 


a soli<^ opposition: 

**This Council reaffirming the piliiciple of the resolu¬ 
tion as amended and carried by it by ^ majority on the 
15 th March, 1924, recommends to the Governor-in-Council 
ihsit he he pleased to give immediate e^ect to it by i ntruducing. 



necosaUTT after t&Ving into consideration the 
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report, tbe minutes of dissent and suggestJonti of the members of 
. the Land Eerenue Assessment Committee, iswd tftakmg provishn 
fiff giving retrcspei'ii'oe effect to suck legisiafion in view of the fact 
that in many cases new revision settlements were proceeded 
with and new rates introduced after the resolution of 15th March, 
and pending such kgiskiii&n issue orders to ike nmmte mthoriins 

concerned not to coUect the ussessmeni enhanced in reoisim after the 
rSth March, 

A year more has elapsed 'without the necessary legielation 
jhaving been introduced, and without Government having paid any 
heed to either of the two resolutions of the Legislative GouociL In 
rt'ply to the moat reasonable suggestion that the agrfcuiturisis 
should not be penalised for the proorastination of the Government 
and that the revenue authorities should be advised not to collect 
the aBseeament enhanced in revision, the Revenue Member pleaded 
* the prescfd fnancial covdUwns of this presidency,' Goveriiment have 
acoused Sjt. Vallabhhbai of making ‘perverse misrepresentatiom-^ 
At the risk of earning the same oompliumnt, we would say that the 
indooent haste with which Government have proccoded with carry- 
ing out the revision settlements in numerous talukas and are pro¬ 
ceeding, betrays a determination on their part to frustrate tbo very 
object of the legislation when tho legislation does ultimately come. 
For by that time no talukas will he loft for the application of 
the now legislation 1 But what can they do? should like 
to point out;’ said tbo Revenue Member, that the revenue for the 
first £5 talutas for which revision settlements have been curried out 
already amounte to Rs. 105^ lakhs and I must ©xpress surprise that 
any honourable member of this House should have seen fit to sug¬ 
gest that Government should accept a sacrifice of revenue of this 
large amount especiany in the present financial oonditions of this 
presidency;* So Bardoli is only one of the 25 talukas which have 
suffered under the policy of grab. 


SECRECY 


But Sjt. Yallabhbhai has evidently left the constitutional aapeot 
of the case to be fought out by the members of the Council whoee 
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Kave been aystematically ignoreil* He haa simply 
the Sottiement OflRcar's report .lad tbe principle on 
wbmh the Bettlement Oommissioner has based hra reports Let us 
see th.e way in which these repOrta are m&de available to the piibUo 
er to hi^ more correct, are kept from tha public. Mr. Shivdosani in 
. hiS apeecb at the Bombay Session described the thing in careful 
detaU: 

system which Government follow in making revision 
aettlemonts is open to several objections. There is not ^uiEolent 
publicity. Copies of the Betilement Offioor'a reports arc oot inade 
freely available to the public, Wbat usually takes place is that 
one csopy is kept at the taluka kutchety aild the oultivatom are 
expected to know the report and io send in the objections, I my 
that is not fair. We all know how very backward the villagers are, 
how very lazy they are. and we cannot expect them to walk 20 
luilaa to the talufca town and to go and aeo tlio report whioh several 
times is only in English. . . . As a matter of fact at one stagh 
I wae told tl^at in some cases the mamlatdar refused to allow the 
people to take copies, but even though we take it for granted 
Ahat people are allowed to take copies, a big report kept in the 
4aluka kuichery on a subject which vitally ooncornB the poor 
cultivators living in 90 or ICK) villages cannot be said to have 
bciOn made freely available to the public.’’ And BardoH fared no 
better. But there iS one respect in which Bardoli Jared oven worse 
than has been described here. In Bardoli the Settlcmeut Gihcor 
submitted the report in October 1925. Usuaily the report is reviewed 
in detail by the Collector, but in Bardoli the Bettlement Offi,cer’*fl 
report could not ha reviewed, because as the Govornment Resolution 
says *'tho Settlement OfHeer himself happened at the time to be 
the Collector during the absence on leave of the perm an eut Col¬ 
lector,’' The report has, however, "boen exhaustively dealt with by 
the Commissioner of Settlements, himaelf a former Collector of the 
district, and in fact has been pmcticaliy re-written by him, .One 
wonders what has happened to the report of the Commissioner of 
Settlements on whioh Oovamroent have moiniy relied. To say that 
fce practically re-wrote the report is an enphOmism for saying that 
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th© SettJ©tnent Officer’s and made hi^ c-wn iiide: 

dsfii recommendAtroBS. We- are strengthened in eur statement by the 
fact that the Settlement OemmiasioDei's He port has not been forth¬ 
coming. iB spite of several members of tho Counoil having asked for 
aoopy^ It is not a oonfidentm! document, it ought to have been 
placed before the ptibJio and objections should have been mvitad 
-from the agriculturlata, but no such thing wae done, and even now 
the procicua documeut is a sealed book even to the Council inetnbors* 
ir Sjt* Vallabhbhiii had chosen to be cantankorous, ht could have 
nasaited the Government case on the 'prehminary ground of want 
of publicity in respect of the Settlement Omcer's report, and Uttar 
aecrecy in respect of the Commissioner's report. 

0JT* VALLABHBHArS CHALLENaB 
But he refrained from doing so, and oballenged the 
Settlement OHicerV report which is full of palpable absurdities 
and contains tobies prepared without scrutiny and hence full of 
uncertain and unreliable data* He has relied on the increase in the 
value of land, without any reference to tho times in which the v&l ue 
had gone up, and without reference to whether the value was due to 
.the trouble taken and coat incurred by the holder of land, as laid 
down in Sec. 107 of the Land Bevenue Code, He has Toferrud to the 
. increase in tho gross produce of thel^>.nd without the slightest regard 
for a corresponding increase in the cost of production, and m the 
cost of living. We have a suspicion that the aettleinentComti3i&- 
sioner felt compelled to reject this pe.rt of the Settlement OfReer s 
report and as he could dot then support a. case for onhancenjent, he 
fell back on the tables of leases- and sales prepared by the Settlement 
Officer (Appeudioeu G and H). Sjt, VaUabhbhai Patel has made ex¬ 
haustive inquiry in the villages anti ha3 in the course of his corros- 
^deiriGe with Government repeatedly challenged the Settlement 
Officer’s report, and the accuracy of the appeudicfis O and H. The 
least that the Go vern meat can do is to accept Sjt, Tallabhbhai’s 
• challenge and order an inquiry* 

THE INIQUITY OF IT 

And what is the equity of the atandard adopted by the Settle- 
. ment Oommissionor ? Sjt, Valiahhhhai Fatel has cited a huoiber of 
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of GoVGTummt officials wiih ’widP experience of revciiue 
work in the diatrictSs show the most miacbievoos results of adopt¬ 
ing tho rental value as basis for fixing the aesasBmeni. He could 
liave cited many more and demonstrated the absurdity of going by 
the opinion of a Settlement Commiaaioner wbo is okHosaed with 
rental ^^alue as a for fixing the aasessmentp Mr, Gurrett, Col¬ 
lector of Ahmedabad, said in the course of hia answers to the 
tLonnaire cj the Eerenue AssesmBent Committee i But caution is 
ji^cessaty* because free contracts are exoeptionaL There may be 
competitian among landlords or competition among tenants l rents 
are then forced up or down. Another point to be noted is that ren¬ 
tal statistics must be collected in substaoiial quantity betoo they 
can bo used effootivnly* I entirely disagree with the policy of ac- 
oeptiDg even scanty data as better than ncuo. Very ruisiendiug 
resul ts may ensue from the use of a few figure®. In such cases it 
may be better to exclude the figures altogether and wurk on other 
methods/’ If tbc simple fact in Ixjme in mind that 16^15 out of 
17,184 landholders inBardoli have holdings of not more than 
and 10,379 out of these have holdings of 1 to 5 acres, the 
iniquity Of adopting the rental value as basis would be apparent. 
With such nmalJ boldinga, it is not surprising that not more than 
5 ppr cent, of the total cultivated area is Icasech and any one can 
understand the gross injustice of taxing 95 per cent, oi the people^ 
on doubtful statistics available in the case of 5 per cent, Aa Mr^ 
Mardhekar, then officiating Collector of Broach, has pointed outi 
** Non-cultivating classes are few' and far between and naturally land 

leaaed m not much in each village.If the * rents' are alone takea 

as the basis, the asseitsnients must bo higher and higher. This would 
give rise to mach agrarian trouble and much discontent/* But a 
Governrnent relying on its arius and ammunition may not fear agra¬ 
rian trouble and discontent 


THE SOLUTION 


Tbs solution that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has suggested is simple 
vis.^ the appointmeot of an impartial tribunal to make a thorough 
investigation into the case. Wo hayo another solution which a p^ros- 
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Kt>TeriiiiL@nt xnjghi do I dtsdaln. to adapt. 

JardoU the inoidenco pf the enhanced assessment upon the rent 
Is Eot above 3S per cant,—it is ove? 50 as Sjt. Vailabhbbai Patel has 
poJDtod out in his letter to the press,—’even that is in contravention 
of the recommendation contained in paragraph 39 of the Eevenue 
Aseesameat CommitteG, which lays down, *' that the aseassment 
flhoald not exceed 25 per cent, of the profits of cultivation, i^e. 
the gross profits less all the expenses incurred in deriving those 
profits.'* There ia another recommendation of the Committee : 

“In their opinion there should be a stat itory provision that 
all proposals for revision eetilement should be placed before a 
standing advisory committee consisting of six mernhers, of 
whom mt less than four should be elected non-ofikial members, 
of the Legislative Council* elected by that body itself.” 

Let Govemiiient, if they ohooae, seek eholter under these re- 
connnondations of iho Revenue Assessment Committee, and appoint ■ 
an inquiry, if not in response to the public demand, at least in ac^ 
cordance with tbe recommendations of the Committee. M. !>. 



15 th March, 19^8 

HOW THE MACHmE WOEEB 

“ While suggesting a maximutii of 50* I would also press for a* 
minimum of 40, Otherwise whits the maximum will never be reached 
in any district, many dieiricts will bo unfairly let off their proper 
burden through the absence; of a minimum. E / on now many of our 
districts pay so little that they enjoy a sort of permanent inam or 
immunity from tax and have their public eervice paid for and subsU- 
disad by loss fortunate districts, whose crime is that they already 
pay a higher proportion and can therefore rarely or never benefit by 
the onbanced limits/* 

Since writing the notes on Bardeli, we have been in possession 
of that precious doouEnent which up to now had been kept under 
lock and key,—we mean the report of the Settlement Commissioner' 
reviewing the Settlement Qfificor's report. The quotation at the' 
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of t'hii article, retaiEding one very atroEgly of thci proverb 
^mikoy’s anxiety to equalise the Bbarea of the caijs^ is taken from 
the diRsenting minute appeudod to the report of tho iioveouo 
merit Comoiittoe, by the same official whom one may appropriately 
oall the prcBiding deity of ail the settlement transactions fn the pre^ 
■sidency and of the Government resolution on the reportt to which we 
have referred else whore. It is one characteriatic of the mentality of 
the oflicial, and of Government who chooti:<;s to think through hlro. 

The report of which the text is now before us justifies our worst 
fears and km^ks the whole bottom ou^. of the Goverament^s caso 
about Bardolt. lx w^ould appear from the ooverii^g letter of Mr. 
Jijyakar* who was the Settlement Officer that he suhniitted his report 
in advance to the Sottloment Commissioaer, and it was ' after being 
revised in aocordanoe with his Jnstructions in connection with 
-oertain paragraphs specially regarding leases, sales, etc-/ that it was 
again £ubm3tt(^l to him for approval, and he then returned it for 
being ofEoially submitted through the proper ehanneL Wo have to 
bear in mind this fact as wo examine that rovoaling report of the 
Sfittlemant Commissiouer, yh:} ' paragraphs specially rogarding 
Isasea, iJales etc/are the paragraphs in Mr. Jayakar*s report in which 
be emphasises the point that he has prepared the appendices Q and 
H with the closeat scrutiny and having taken care to eliminate all 
transftations described as uneconomio. This we might safely aacribo 
to the hiiipiration of the Bettlemont Commissioiior who was thg- 
roughly dissatisfied with the basis on which the Settlemont 
Officer had proceeded, laid his finger on the only ihing that he 
could a&t store the rtintal statistics—^and suggested 

tr the Seitlement Officer to put at least that part of his report 
' in a presentable ntanner. But let us come to the Settlement Com- 
miRioGop’s indiotni'^nt of the report of the Settlement Offieer^ 
Mr Jayafcar, who by the way is described by the Bevemio Secretary 
in his letter to SJt. Vallnbhbhai as ‘an experienced revenue officer 
who was in charge of the Prant in which Bardoli taluka is contained, 
For a period ranging over teu months he travel ed-throughout the 
taiuka and ^nspeetedr each and every village. His inquiries were 
oonduoted in the fields and in the villages and after conversation 
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cuhiva-tois/ W(j are afraid we must take a long extra; 
oannot help ilu Here is tba Indictniaut: 

“ We DOW come to Mr. Jayakar'a proposalo for fresh rates. I 
regret to find that he has almoai axolysiroly confined his oonaidem- 
tion to the gross value of the prodaoe. Even in his suHimaTy of the 
general oonditiona in paragraph 57 he coo fines hie notion of the rise 
in land value and renta to a single instaneet and he only says that 
sal© prices have risan steadily, and ihat the as^^essinent oonsequently 
renresenta a decrease in proportion to the rent. Here ihm? h no 
fimiholdf mthing iiajinite thai one can posstUy u&& as ihff fmfidathn for any^ 
thing, This is not wkxt r^psets in a U'ttlmmti report. He then 
occupies two pages in proving what wo ail welt know that if Govern- 
jueiit had taken its raveniio in kind, thou tbo cash value of the 
revenue would have inoroassd eoormousiy. He shows that the pro¬ 
bable increase in the gro^s produce of the taluka is something like 
15 lakhs, and then only it begins to dawn upon him that perhaps it 
is all irrelovant, because if the cost of production had increasod 
like wise by 15 lakhs there would he no inoroase on which any 
further demand for a share in the rental value could be based. 
iTiirtlierinore if the cost of production had inorea^ed say by l7 
lakhs and not 15 then them is a caae for acfviaS reduetion. Now, 
how la Mr. Jayakar going to detormmo for us whether the inoreased 
coat of production has or has not altogether exceL^ded the increased 
value of the produce? He baa nothing me re to say than that 'this 
factor cannot oertainly be ignored/ In fact ho leavee the fnahi gate 
of the fort wide open. The whole of kts conclufeions could be rushed 
and overthrown in a moment without thero being in his report a 
single word of reply by any one who aUegee that the cost of produc¬ 
tion has increasod more thau the prio^? of tha produce. Perhaps 
now when this la realised it will ba scan how exceedingly important 
it is to base one’s settlement proposals on rentals und not on gross 
produce and prices. Kentals of course do take into at riot a ccouai 
every item of cost of prod action as well aa value of produce. 
No mao can poaaibly pay a single auna of iucreased rent until 
ho had definitely aiscortained that the value of the produce at tbo 
end of th© year is likely to exceed the cost of tho production by 
one anna more than it did preylonsiy. i am afraid that almost the 
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of Mr. Jayakar‘3 report from paragraph 57 to paragraph 65 
ia irrelei^anif and wora& than that» f/ ts os a^(jrdmg' 

^ 0 jHSl^ 4 iihn /iff Ar'j and against thom^ 

* . . If you fix aotfcJempniB with reforanco to the gross price of 
l>roduo6 you ere. in the worst possible position* The state of mind 
to which one is reduced is well revoaiod m the last s^artion of 
paragraph 65, When w© com© to paragraph 66 whore Mr, Jayakar 
makes his final proposals he iii of course in this condition. He haa 
Bhowa that gro-^s produce has increased enormously so that he is 
quite sure that the 33 per cent, can certainly be taken on that 
foundation* At the same time he knows that prices may not be 
■maintained and he docs not want to be accused of excess* So he 
very timidly and witholit the slight<?jst stated reason at all takoi» 
refuge in an mcrease of 25 per cent* as * fair and equitable. If the 
^Government maximum of increase had been 75 per cent, he would 
probably have said that 65 per cent* was ‘ quite fair and equitahle- 
The truth is that he is sailing without a com pass and without 
rudder."* {Italics ours) 

Having thus disposed of the Settlement Officer's report ho bad 
-nertainly to discover some foothold which ho could use as founda- 
tiion for eahancemeriti And bo bo turns to Vur one tf -ie guide ffie 
rf jiial The v>4lue of the Settlement Officar’a report^ which 

he has torn to pieces^ lies however^ says he, - ehiefly in ita appendi- 
ees.' And yet let us see what the Settlement OommiSBienur has to 
say w'ith regard to one of the two important appendices, vis., appon* 
d^x G regarding Bates: * Qeneraliy, I regret to "note that I cannot 
believe that appendix G hm been scrutinised with the c^iro that It 
required* The number of Lransactions is very large and any one 
■who will think for a moment will mo how impossible it is for tran¬ 
sactions which took place between 1901 and 1910 to be soruttnised 
by a ef^‘ttlement officer in 1925 with any hope of aucoese,' And yet 
be implicitly accepts the name oflicer^a appendix H of leases and 
rental'^, for otherwise be would have no foothold. Let os now turn 
to his foothold which, as wc will see, is as fatally insecure as the 
^Bottlurnent Officer's. It will be recollected that Sjt, Vallabhbhal 

impugned the accuracy and reliabiUly of appendices G and H 
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Jt;iQrfJHenged an inquiry. Tbu SottlenieBt CoramisiiidEer bas ao- 
'ODp^d appendix H without damurj and faHeii into ati amasinif 
{blunder for which vro oonfesis wa wero not prepared in a report 
written hy an official of tha atanding of a Settlement Oommiasiouor, 
But Homox also sometimes nods, and our Homer has not only nodded 
but blundered to the grievous detriment of the unfortunate pt^asants 
• of BardolL “ Mr, Jayakar/’ he aaya, " has collected rents for 43,9S3 
acres of dry crop and rice out of a gross area of 1^6,982, Thus it is 
clear that at least l/3rd of the whole taluka and luahal togetbdr are 
actually leased on cash rental and to this must be addod the crop 
•shares and produce rent area, 1 found in f'oing tlrrough several 
villages even some additional areas thus cash leased beyond those 
ha has noted. He had probably not included these r©nt:ilfl, I found, 
because the transactions were open to somo objection. However I 
think there is little doubt that least half the total area is held by 
landlords who do not cultivate it,’* It would be impossible to find a 

paragraph more full of statistical bill nders than this. Afsd^f'Sott 

for (Itemament forgets thai Mn jayakur has coileded staiisiics of sovm 
years ' leases and has in almost every case multiplted a transaeiion by the 
member Qf ymn for nihich it extends. Thm retds for acres ar^ 

really not rents for 43^9^3 hut for something over 6^000 acres. He next 
assumes the close scrutiny of the Bettlement Officer and arbitrarily 
adds areas at * at least half the total area * as held by the Undlordf. ( 
Weil, one may go end ask any agriculturist in Bardoli as to how 
much of the land is leased, and he will say 5 to 10 per cant. And 
yet pcocoeding on this colossal blunder* the Settlement Commiasio^ 
ner has imposed an enhancement on the tajnka for which there Is 
not the slightest justification, * The abutidance of the statistics in 
appendix H/ says he, ‘ leads one to the conclusion that the quantity 
of laud rented by landlords to tenants must be very large,* Srgo 
the large mass of landlords must be taxed f But uS we have shown 
in a previous article the proportion of large landlords to the very 
small ones is oxtremoly small, and it is the vast, mass of small land¬ 
lords who have been punished by a blnndering Settlement Commis- 
Tttioner on the strongtb of statistics which are not only of doubtful 
lvalue, but which he has fatally miaunderstood. 



is pDthaps almost tbo ouly taJuka in tho Freaideo 
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for about 30 yoara tkere has boaa no uoad to resort to any 
oo^rctvo methods or pres?*are for tho recoyory of the land n^venue/'^ 
That ffci tbs testimony of Mr* AndersQn, and it is by wrongfiiUy and 
blunderingly eabanoing the assesament of that talaka that be Las 
thoiightof requiting them for their law-abiding and peaceful 
cbarabter. 

We feel now that the Batdoli ease la not meraly one for an im¬ 
partial inquiry^ It is one of pioved wrong.proyed oat of the moutha 

of the proseoutors themseJyes- No Governmeiit with the slightest 
pretension to decouoy or fairaeas can dare to oontinuo tho wrong, 
thus proved and OJtposad. M. D. 


j^th Marcfi^ Ig^8 
Tire YICIOUS CiBCLK 


As regards the solution we suggested ip pur last article a friend^ 
has objected that G-overament in iheir reitolution of 13th May 1027 
on the report of the l^and Revenue Aaseaflment Committee of 
Bombay have declined to accept the recommendations of the Com-^ 
miite© referred to in our suggestion. Wo were aensible of the fact. 
We oould have suggestod a better couras, via., that Governmptt 
should givo Immadiato effect to the resolution of the Legisjativo 
Couupil passed by a majority of S2 against 20 on the l?th March 
1927. The most important part of that rosolatioDt so far as the poor 
agriciilturiata were ooDoorned, was: Spending auch iegiBUtiou to 
imne orders to the revenue authorities ooi^c^rned «ot to coUeot 
aefiessment onhanood in revision after the l$th of Mitrch 1924.' It 
would be a atraight and maMy course to give oveii helated effect to 
this part of the resplutiou; bat then it would be a pretty big morsel 
to stop colleotiona in respect not of one taluJiaj but of several, and to 
rofioid the lakhs already ^iolleoted. Fox the matter of that .ibo 
airaigb\:efit course would bo to accept the moderate demand of tho 
agricuiturifits of BardoU. But there prestigo iti the way. It 

is ti vicious ritele widening aU round. Hence Tve suggested a safer 
course, though it would be inconsistent with the resolution on the 
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the Revf?nu6 As^oaBrueut Conimitteo. But Gweroirseiit 
never made a fetisli of conaistenoy. 

Tn the loi3g historjr of inBUiJt of and cuiitenipt for pulilic opinioa^ 
the resolution on the report of the Re venue Aasessment Ootamlttee 
will flit a painful oKapter. It will be recalled tb it the CoTunnttee 
consisted of 22 members, only seven out of whom sigiied the report 
without qualification, There was & regular tug of war between the 
officials and the non-ofiiciaU, the aeven official membera appending 
a joint minute of diaseut and six non-official members appending 
joint or Beparate minutes, And look at the result, Tbo Govern* 
ment resolution on the report makes short work of almost every 
important recommendation of the Committee, As regards the basis 
of assessment, Goveinment, we are told, felt constrained, ' after the 
fullest deliberation,' to accept the view of the official mambors of 
the Committee^ ‘tbn.t rental value most be adopted as the sole basis 
for iTsiiig the assessment/ Take next the q'lestiou of fixing tho 
maxi mum percentage of tbe rental value fis the ai^sessmont that can 
bo claimed by Government, The Committee decided by a majority 
that the assessment should not exceed 25 per cent- of the nr t 
profits. But here the Govertior-m*Council ‘considera that be 

may appropriately adhere to tiio present practice of regarding 50 
per cent, of the rental valtie as the maiimum limit ’“-'present prac¬ 
tice' meaning, by the byo, the practice Irttroduoed by the f^ottiotxient 
Commissioner during the recent settleiueats ! Another impoTfcant' 
recorameudation oi the Committee was tbe appointroeot of a stand¬ 
ing advisory committee to exaraine all reviBioji settlement pioposala. 
Here ago In ‘the arguments of the official members against this re- 
commendation have been fully set forth in tbe report, and they 
have the approval of GovernroeDt/ There was the question of the 
subsoil water rat© and the non-official members of the CommittBe 

were of opinion that the practice of making the subsoil water the 
subject of assessment should be abolished, Govarnraent found that 
*th© arguments of the official members opposing the abolition of this 
rate' hud not been 'succesfi fully met/ were ‘unable to accept 

the recommendation/ Even the most harmless reoomniendatlon of 
th<' non-official memberi that the Settlement Officer ‘shall have the 

65 
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of wo reprose^ntatives of tbo eultivatora elected by the 
^Taluka Local Board m preparing his aettloment* ^'as found un« 
acceptable, ‘Goveniment/we are told, with sickening repetition, 
•agree wdth the arguments of the offtoial members against the 
proposal and regret that they cannot see thoir way to accept it/ 
^’'hy then was this Committee appointed ? And how can one with 
the slightest sense of aelf-r«ispect agree to serve on * committee 
knowing that no value would be attached to its Tecomituindations'^ 
Sjt- YaUabhbhai Patel has in bis letters to Government pointed 
out on the authority of opinions of efiioiaia 'that rental value was 
never the basis for fixing the c’eaefisment/ and that ‘agrioviUural 
asseFsmenta have never been based entirely on rents in the past*. 
But Oovernment refuse to accept even this statoniont of fact and in 
the resolution on the Revenue Aseefisment Committee^B report ^wish 
to emphasise that this deeiston (w- to adopt rental value as the 
sole basis for fixing the asaeeement) will merely give legal effect to 

the erlHting principle upon which Bombay seitlementa are already 

based/ It would he impossible to think of a better example of 
p^iiio prinetpiu The fact as admitted by numerous officials is that 
the rental voJu© was never the sole basis, an official with that pet 
obsesaion appears on the scene and revises all sattleraents in the 
ternji^ of hie obsession, and Government describe the iniquitous 
innovation as an ‘existing principle* and legalise the wrong. 

But on© might indefinitely go on multiplying these instances of 
wrongs and insults and vicioue circles. The one object of Bon^co- 
opBration was to lay the axe at the root of the whole misohief, *nae 
Bardoli SatyagTaha is an mdication of the desire on the part of the 
people to try the sovereign remedy in a liraited sphere. Our case 
may be, and is, absolutely unassailable, but it will be nothing worth 
if we have not the strength to stand by our decision and suffer for 
it M, O, 
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LAWLESSNESS GALORE 
Bardoli is now a 5ceii© of frantdo lawlsssnoaa. The meu in' 
charge of the operations bavs thrown all dmency to the winds, 
Faaoy, for instanoe, an offioia! of the grade of Deputy COlk.^for try¬ 
ing to bring prosauro to bear on 3i(mor-yeiitior?i with the help of 
excise ofhoers and mvading iiciuoc shope and declaring big onsks of 
liquor attached. The etoiy does not md thew?. The casks coaid 
not be removed, :io they were ooalod and the shop doaed and looked, 
Tho brave Parai addressed a strong letter to the Deputy Collector 
objecting to the procedure and holding him liable for fclia loss dm to 
tho cloamg of the shop and daiming rent at Es,5 per day for leaving 
lihe aiftachad casks in the shop. Ho also stated m the loiter that 
the nliegiition made by the GoUootor that unduo influence was being 
brought to bear on those who ';yanted to pay was entirely false,* and 
that on tba oontrary he ami other Parsi khaiedars had thOmifelve^ 
been victims of undue pressure frotn Government- ft ^jeem^r' tho 
bappsnlngs reached the ears of the higher officials who diaapprovod 
of this bungling and ordered the shop to be immediately opened. 
The Deputy Collector’s men ran post-ha ate to the shop and r>pon€>d 
it at a late hour in the night/and took the Pargi shopkeeper to task 
for having addreaaed that letter, They were angry that he should 
have dared to contradict the 'badasahib,' and told him that his name 
would thenoeforth be put on the black list,} 

It may be mted that ikju.or, from the point of view of Govern¬ 
ment, L8 as good cash ns currency notes, and they had no right to 
attach Rs. ^,000 worth of it for land revenue amoatitiug to Rs, Sm. 
The casks are still in the shop rnd though the lock and the sentry 
have been removed, the shopkeeper refuses to have anything to do 
with the shop. 

The Farsi liquor-sell^ts are m an uu fort unate position, so far aa 
tho Satyagraha movement ia concerned. They have daily 
money dealings with Government, and Government do not scraplo to 
credit to the revenue aocount the money they offer for their 
permits- In Quite a number of ca^es money sent for a supply of 




wa^ credited m land reveniae. In tme case, an item o 
/nought to be appropriated te revertue when the man who went 
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to make the pa;rrfl6nt said that he was not a landholder at all. 
Then when the otBoial threatened to appropriate the aniount tO' 
revenue dne front liome of his relatiyeSf he tiiade no payment and 
left the place. 

Then there are oiher instance!# of lawleasutm A. party with 
the Mamlstdar at their head proceed to a village at daybreak and> 
dfKdaro a herd of bnflfaloea attached, without stopping to inquire to 
whom they belong and whether or not they belong to non^grioul- 
tnris .3* WUat ia this but daylight robbery or daenity? 

The r^atels are . now busy proparing live-stock lists in every 
village 1 As to who will identify them and their owners and how, it 
is difficult to say. 

Wc, noted in the last issue that throe attachment ofl^cers had 
becB appointed to strengthen the bands oXtba local offidala. The. 
Mamlatdar has now- been transferred to distant Thana eYidonUy 
because be noi, been found to be doing his job the proper 
manner, and a Musalman Manila tdar appointed Ln hi^^pkee, so as to 
bringpresaurn ua Musalman fundholders and if possible, to create 
Kplit between them and the Hindua^ The Talatis too, it,ia reported,- 
wia bo transferred in large nanihars to other Talukas, and those 
from other Talukas will be imported into BardoO. 

The Collector, who visited a few places and who was met by 
ritels who Jdid not mince matters, has left the Taluka In the safe^ 
keeping of the subordinate officials indulging in lawless kw. 

And yet the result hae in no way bfion com mens urate with their 
zeah Big benches and buga of grain are attached only to be left 
wbcTO they are for want of porters. Carts are attached and have to 
be driven by peom. As to the final disposal of what little roaches^ 
the Taltika headquarters, they all seem to be in the dark. For 
forfeiture notices, numbers of which have now been served, the 
hanms have ceased to be singled out as targets. For they have been 
firm ns a rock and the same has been the result la case of a promi¬ 
nent Ibrahim Patel of Bardoli. Thousands of rupees 

worth of hie land will be declared forfeited, but he is aWolutely un- 
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md is a.greiit morai fc^rce m the Taluka, The Patidars^ .tura 


has now come, aud they have bailed the natives witb pride, 

H'jge meetings are held everywhere, women dreasod in Kbadi 
attending in large numbers, laying heapa of yarn before SjL Vallahh- 
bhai, ae In 1921, and iustily singing the Satyagraha aongs* 

The first man summoned to take bia tml before the magistrate 
is, we are delighted to note, SjL Ravishankar* One cannot think of 
a noLier sacrifice. He, will bo tried, it aeama^ for orlmJnal tresspass 
and for obstructing Government servants in the performance of thoir 
•duties, This is how he came to bo guilty of the alleged offence* It 
would appear that throe carts were commandeered for removing Jilie 
iiit and luggage belonging to vibe Deputy Oolleotor. The man to 
whom the carts belonged came to realise bia mistake and went to the 
thana in company with Sjt^ Ravisnankar to call back his men, Ona 
of the cartinen, as soon as he saw bis master, said, .they were not at 
all willing to go but they wtre helpless, Sjt, Ravisbaukar plraded 
with the Mumlatdar that if the me a were not Willing they should 
not hr iofced- He was ordered to leave the iham^ which he did; the 
tcarttrsan leaving the cart followed him. The other cartmen also uitL 
Hifttely loft leaving the carts to be driven by the poons. 

One would like to know bow this action constitute a criminal 
tresspass. Ubstnictioji lias of course baen there, ever since the 
inception of the movement* All failure on the part of the officials to 
suhduo the Satyagrahis, all fbliure to attach property and to dlapoae 
-of attached property, can, of course, be interpreted as obstruction by 
public workers, and every one of the hundreds of workers in JBardoli 
can hn brought under the penal section. But Sjt, Eavishankar hue 
been singled out for the first bouour and well does he deserve it. For 
with the ercaption of Sjt, Tallabhbhai, we in Gujarat havo uo more 
powerful and successful obstructor of the peaceful type. 

That brings me to the very great emphasifl being placed on peace 
and non-violence in all bis spoeoh^?? by Sjt, Vallahhbbai. In a sense 
W6 are glad that Government have now sent their 0. I, I>. repotters 
to report evt^ry one of his speeches, for if they have not realised yet, 
they will do so now that Sjt, Vallabhbhai bis preserved peace and 
^nrder much better than any of their officials who talk day in and day 



ijut of non-violence. At it jieenie p< 3 op^e of several viHagos 
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in deputation on bimlnsklng' liim not to include Kadod in the 
mo'pement, witbout siii^Oient puf^ficatorjr penance and guaTantees, 
But Sjt. V^aJJabhbhai' advised patienoe and tolerancef and said that 
sincere and genuine regret was sufScient security for their good sviO 
and good beiisviour in future. Replying to the Coliector’s libel that 
there were threats of fire and violence aini social boycott, he said in 
one of liis speeches that fire and violence were not in the constitu^' 
tion of the peo ple of Baidbli and that an organisation of society 
based on wise social boycott was much bettor and purer than th^ 
close corporation the Indian Civil Sotvke ever relying on brute 
force. In one of his speeches he said; “Keverfora moment think 
that violence would be of B^y avail in this Enovomeiit, Ho power onr 
earth can beat the British Government in armed forces and tiiey can, 
if they ehooae/f/ombard the whole Taiukn. Do not raise your little 
finger evon in face of the greatest provocation. In spite of tho right 
of self.defence which I hold sacred, I say if you are belaboured^ 
do ttot hit back. For the slightest -abadow of a pretesLt is sure to bo 
nbusod by Gkivemmeut# and all the good that wo have achieved 
would bo rojidei ed nugatory;” 

In another spooeh he said: 

*■ The Colleetor says that there are people who would pay but 
who could not do ho as there wore throats of fire and violence. If 
tiiero are any people who want to pay, and ore afraid to do so for 
fear of fire and violence, I besEjech them to come to me. I will take 
them to the Msmlatdar myself for the payment of their dues, and 
will afford them all the protection they may need. But I am sure 
tiler is not a single person who wants to pay iind cannot pay 
because of the threats. Ho movement of this kind if based on coer¬ 
cion and terrorism can endure for such a long time against a Govern¬ 
ment v^ritb nalimited meana of terroHsin at its disposah I am sure 
you will liielp me to render effeotively all the police in the Taluka 
useless by your peaceful behaviour and leave them without any 


work/’ 


In another speech fsiU of fine moral fervour he said: 

I may in all humility aay that I regard myself as a watchman. 
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"^^^300010 foF the pcAco of the talukii. I hold myself re^^ponsible ’ 
to tfie man who is HOW watching the movement from his peaceful 
abode in Sabarmati, I prias more than anything else his oamo and 
his work which 1 cannot allow to be epoilod by a single mistake or 
error/* In yet smother spotich he exliorte-d the people to behave to¬ 
wards the Oov^mment ofiicjals with courtesy and hoapitaUty and to 
boll eve that they have no quarrel with thorn personally, M. D. 


The latest news makes the picture of lawlessness still darker. 
^ heads of cattle were lifted by » raidiag party and driven to the 
Valod fi:ana. I’he notice affixed at the thtina simply aaya; ^38 heads 
of cattle belonging to Rama fh>Yind of Biker and others have been 
attaehod for arrears of revenue/ For want of men from the Taluka 
Pathuns have been imported for taking care of the cattle ira pounded. 
This ia how tbeynre taken cars of i ou© of the bu^aloee Impounded 
in Bardoll has died and another is on the point of death. Blood-guilt 
i'j thus added to lawlessness. 

The lifting of tbs whole herd of cattl© In Siker showa that ths 
BardoU agriculturists are treated as a sort of unliuiited liability 
company, jointly and severally reBponsihle for the arrears of rovonue* 
In a similar way all th© kbatedars in Isroli have been served with 
notices of forfeiture^ and all notices^ in Valod have been made 
absolute. One of th© Valwl heroes who has thus lost his valuable 
property celebrated the event by inviting friends and soMiors of Sat- 
yagrahu to a party. That shows the uti breakable spirit of the 
people. 

19 owners of carts and canvoyancca iiave boon summoned to 
appear before the third class magistrate of Bardolb fur refusing to 
give their carts on hij'e for use of Government servanka. 

Two more cases of mluappropriatton^-for it is nothing less-"*have 
occurred. An opium vendor in Bardoli offerred at the MUchery 
Rs. X05 for cpiuiiL Hs. 87-15-7 was credited to arrears of revenue 
and the balance returned. The same thing has happened in the case 
of a liquor-vendor of Puni, Rs. 43 being misappropriated for revenue 
out of Rs, 175 tendered by him for toddy. 
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little instiiQces show that the Satyagraha m Bariiolk 
-d^'aud many more sactifieea, ieclading the refusal by thesfi vepdor^^ 
topurobase or sail iho intoxicftting drugb, forfoi fcun^ of lakhs nnd 
lakl"'? of rupees worth of land^ and even a wholesale exodus from the 
land of iorror and crime, That will raise the ‘ unlimited liability ^ of 
the Taluka to the highest pilch, and must iu the end enable them to 
fix an unlimited liability on the whole British Government for all the 
misdoeda thoLr agents are perpetrating. 


ifth 19 ^ 8 . t 

THB ONLY ISSUE 
By M. GA:sBm 

The Bardoli campaign is going on memly, At the rate the 
forfeiture notice! are being served, practically the whole of the Taltika 
of Bardoli fihcdd be in Oovernment's possession and they can pay 
themselves a thousand times ovor for their prooious assessment. 
Ulie people of Bardoli if thoy are brave will be nom the worse for 
difposdeseioiL They will have lost their possessions but kept what 
must b(' the dearest of all to good tnen and wometi ^their honour^ 
Those who have stout hearts and hands need never fear loss of belongs 
iugs, 

But forfeiture notices having failed the Govornmeut are now 
adding to tbeni the imprisoninerit of workers. They are holding mock 
trials such ass wo saw during the PuBjab martial law days* The 
prosecut^ar is atikiug for and the obliging special lu^igistrate is giving 
deterrent sentences whbh are all rigorous* These too like disposse¬ 
ssion will do good to the willing victims^ Suffering willingly undex- 
^joan never harms the sufferer, 

Whafc however goes against the grain is dishonesty and insolence 
of office, The’Commissiot'er, Northern Divisiont baa written a letter 
to a correspondent which is full of insulting insmuationa and untruths* 

It is an untruthful inainuatron to suggest that the campaign 
was started by Kboda agitatore* It was started by the Bardoli 
people themselves and the only person whose help and advice they 
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Vallabiibhai Patel wbom 1 presume the Commit 
seme^hat. Whether he oan tnitbfuily bo culled agit^T- 
^rTh the sense inteadef^ by the Commisabner muat be left to the 
reader to judge. 

It is uutruthful %o aay that the ofhcers of the Cfoverament are 
Bubjected to *sj>^ iug, mobbing and other mdigriitics/ 

The irorkers are deecribed aa Hbe swarm of agitators living on 
them (the people of Bardob) aad misguiding them/ This is an insult 
for which under b&ztoY times and if the natjon wa s eonseiuua of its 
strength the Commissioner would be made to oiler a publio apology* 
Let him know that those whom in his anger and intoxication of 
.power he call^ a "swarm of agitators’ nre bonourablo servants of tbe 
nation giving their free services to Bardoli at considerable sacrifice* 
Among these, bestdoa Vailabbbhai Pate! who is a B irrister, arc t!io 
hoary-headed Abbas Tyubjl, another Barrister, and an ei-Chiof Jndge 
of Barbda, Imamsaheb Buwaiiir who is practically a fakir need mg 
no huppnrt from Bardolit and Ilr* Suraant Hehta and his juaHy 
cultured wife. Dr. Sumant Mehta who has been aEliag foi son:© 
time has gone to BardoH at uonsidorable risk to his health. Fheso 
four by the way do not belong to Kheda at all* Then there is thf* 
Darbarsaheb of Dhasa and his intrepid wife Bbaktiba who for tho 
sake of their country have aacrihced their ©state* They are not 
living upon the people of BardoU* There are Doctors Gbatidulal aud 
Tri bhu van das again not of Kheda. Add to these Fhulchand Shah, 
his wife, and his lioutenant Shivnnand (already in gaol). These 
again do not belong to Khedaahd have for years dedicated them- 
selves to silent service* Tt is the wail of Bardoli that has called 
these and othor?^ wbom T mn name* If the Commissioner has any 
sense of honour about hmi he will volunteer nn apology to these 
ladies and gentlemen* In fact the Kheda workers are in a hop^l^^ss 
minority among the nuntorous workers. 

The Commbsicjiier pompoualy trots out the advorae votn of the 
Bombay Council and conveniently suppresses the two previous votes 
of the Council that bad gone against the Qovemmeut and that weve 
by tbom treated as bexiBath contempt and btineath notice* 

The Comoiiaeiooer auppruases the very relevan t truth thatheforo 
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to direct action the people of Bi^rdoli triad every 
own as constitutional to get rodrosa and hopelessly failed. 

The Commissioner throws dust in the eyes of the public when 
he suggests that if the sorely tried people of Bardoli give up their 
campaign he would gladly investigate the case of any village tlii.t 
may be found to have been wrongly grouped. Ho suppresses I ho 
truth that the point at is»ue is not the wrong grouping of this village 
or that: tho point at issue Is the palpably wrong method of asaess- 
ment. And the pe&pie of Bti/nioli do not insist upon thdr point fmng 
ai copif’d but they do insist upon an independi^nt and impartial tribunal being, 
appointed to inoestigate the justko of their complaint and to abide by the 
judgment of that tribunal ^ohaieoer it may be. Here there i$ no shirking 
of payment, no quest ton of redress of individual hardship. The ques¬ 
tion one of principle. The people of Bardoli deny the right of the 
Government to dictate without proper investigrtion any increase m 
the as^se.'^sment. Let mo add that this in no no-tuK campaign laun - 
ched for any political end. This is a campaign directed towards a 
well defiued apeciho grievance affecting the people of a whole Taluka, 

Itj is therefore the height of impudenoe and gross untruth for tlie 
Commissioner to Buy ; 

one is more anrious than I that the poor cultivators should 
not he ruined by the swarm of agitators who are living on them and 
misguiding them," 

‘^Thereare 6ve talukas in Eaira District Dorn which these agita¬ 
tors come* the revision soulements of which have been postponed 
for ? years on account of floods, JVearly half a crorf' of rupees has 
been advanced by Government in ^ Kaira District for flood relief in 
the last 7 or 8 montba. If they succeed in Oardoli, the recovery of 
Government ass'^ssmunt and takavi la Kaira District would be 
iini>c rilled.** 

If the 'agitators* succeed, it will not be the takavi to Kheda that 
will be in jeopardy. If it is withheld by the borrowers the Govern¬ 
ment will find the arch*agitatOT Vallabhbhai Patel to be their unpaid 
Collector of the loans, Wliat however will happen if the agitators 
succeed is that the Government officers will not dare to insult, 
honoured servants of the people and utter untruths as the Commis- 



itjrthern Division, has done and that the people will be 
some redress against grofisiy unfair and unjust assessmr^nt 


BARDOLI ON TRIAL 



as the Bardoli assessment is olanned to be< 

One word to people, The Guverncaent in their wisdom and 


in order to emphasise the fact that this rule is snstamod by the 


policy ot divide ^ mpem have drafted in the midst of an or^? r whelm- 
ingly large Hindu population Musalman officials and Patbaii hire¬ 
lings As Satyagrahis the people can easily checkmate the Cxovom- 
raenC. Let them treat the officials and the Pathans as friends. 
Let them not distriist or In any the slightest manntir fear or molest 
them. They the officials are our countrymen, the Pat bans aro onr 
neighbours. Ere long the Government will discover their mistake 
and know that the honour of a Hindu i$ ai^ dear to a Mttaalman as 
ti^ a Hindu aiuJ ifice vi'r.^a. The people of Bardoli have the chance of 
demonstrating this in a concrete manner. Let them vin d route the- 
law of Satyagraha which is also the law of Love and they wilt melt 
even tiie stony heart of an autocratic Comruissiouor. 


‘^r st dMay^ igiS 
BARDOLI OK TRIAL 
By M. K, Gakdhi 


One may hastily think that the Government is on its trial in? 
Bardoli, But that would be a wroEig opinion. The Government has 
been tried and found wanting scores of times, ■ Frightiulness ' is its 
code of conduct when its vital parts are affected^ If its prestige or 
it,-i revenue h in danger, it seeks to sustain it nither by means fair 
Of fouL It does not hesitate to resort to terrorism and cover it ■ 
with uiibluahing untruths. The latest inloruiation that Pafchans are 
now being posted in vlUagaa with instructions to surround the 
houses of the villagera day and night need not cause either surpti^e 
or anger. The surprise is that they have not yet let loose in BardoH 
a punitive police and declared martial law. We ought by this time 
U> know what a punitive police or martial law moans. It is evident 
that by the latest form of * frightfulneas ' the Governmeat is seeking 
lo goiid people mto ,iofuo act of Tiolence, be it ever ao sliglit, to 
justify their enactment of the last act in the tragf^dy. 
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ill ihe people ol Biirdoli stand thii» last trial ? They 1 
already staggered Indiari bumanity^T&ey have show heroic patience 
in t’le nsidst of great provocation. Will they stand the greatest 
provocation that can be offered ? If they will^ they will have gained 
everything. Imprisonments^ forfeituTea> deportatrous, death must all 
be taken in the ordinary course hy thoae who count honour bofor© 
eveTytbing else. When the terror becomes unbearable, let the people 
leave the land they have hitherto believed to be theirs. It is wisdom 
to vacato houses or places that are plague-Infected. Tyranny in a 
kind of pbgUB and when it is likely to make us angry or weak, it is 
wisdoirr to leave the scene of such teraptation. History is full of 
m8tiaDCc.s of brave people having sought exile in preference to sur¬ 
render to Zifoium. 

Let me bop,e» howevor, that such a step wUl not be neoessury. 
One hears rumours of intercessions by well-moaning friends. They 
have the right, it may be even their duty, to intercede But let 
these friends roahs© ihe signihcanco of the movetnent. They are not 
to represcTit a weak ca use or a weak people. The people nf Bardoli 
fitaun for an absolutely iust cause. They ask no favour, they seek 
©niy jufitice. They do not ask any one to consider thoir cage to bo 
true. Thtir cause is to seek an independuat, open, judicial Inquiry 
and they undertake to abide by the verdict of such a tribunal. To 
dmy the tribunal is to deny justice which the Government have 
hitherto done. The means at the disf>ofsal of the people are self- 
eulTering. In such a cause then minimam and maiEimnni are aimost 
convertible terms. Those who rely upon self-suffering for redress 
of a grievance cannot afford to rate it higher than it actually is. 
Those therefore who will jnterveae will harm the people and their 
cause, if they do not appreciate the implications of tho struggle 
which cannot be lightly givem up or compromised. 

The public have a duty to perform by the Satyagrahis, The 
‘ response 19 already being made to Vallabhbhai's appeal for funds. 
It Will bn remain bored that ho refused to make the appeal as long 
as it was possible to reiTain. The imprlsonmenta have made the 
appeal imperative. I have no doubt that the response will be quick 
-and genorous. Equally necessary is the expreasion of enlightened 
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Let thf" pablio the facts ca^rpfully asd 

the whole of the Jaad witli public meetiugs- Hike the 
tiou made by Sjt, Jairamdas that June ISth or any other euitabie 
day should be proclaimed iis Bardoii day when meetings representmg 
all parties raay be held to pass lesohitions and make coIWotioas ia 
aid of the suflferer?{ of Bardoli* 


7ih Juaf\ /p33 
THE TWO SIDES 
By M- K, OANPm 

The commuuioue of the Govemment of Bombay on the Bardoli 
Satya^jraha m ia keeping with the letter of the Commissioner, North¬ 
ern Division, which I had the painful duty of criticising only tb© 
other day. This cominuiij^jae opens with a repetition of the insult 
that Sjt, Vail abb bhai and his co-workers are outsiders. Instead of 
being described as such they are described as ‘persona who do not 
reside there' (in Bardoli). The commnaifiue then abamelessly refers 
to the fact that when the attempt at distraint had failed, the Oov^ 
ernment resorted to an ‘organised attaobment of buffaloes and 
mn^^cable property/ Sjt. VaTlabhbhai^s publicity department hm 
ahosvn what the attaohnient of buffaloes has meant. The oomraum 
Que further triumphantly refers to the fact that ‘ forty Patbans were 
obtamnd to assist the Mamlatdar and Mahal karts in the work of 
attachment and the care of animalij attached,’ The publicity deport. 
t»cm has again shown us what the introduction of Pathans has 
meant. Even without the aaiiiafcance of that department, we could 
have guessed the meaning of this introduction. Whether it is the 
Govornment or private people who employ Pathans, people know 
why the services of these friends are onliatod. Lest, however, the 
accepted meaning might be attached to the onliatment of Pathiins, 
the communique proceods: ‘ Unfounded allegations have been madJ 
against those Pathans, Government are satisfied that their conduct 
has been eicernplary in every respect; Who does not iauph at this 
explanation? If as the Government contend, the Patfaans havo 
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I oriJer to replace the t^ethias who alleged _ 

throat of excommonioation, it is relevant to ask why Pathans 
hove been chosen instead of Wthias from other placei* or some other 
niild-maniiered men. The Government pooh-pooh the notion as 
incredible that 'fivepartiosj each of five Pathans, working under the 
eye of a responsible officer of Gavemment, can terrorise a population 
of SO ,000 persons/ Again e>rperienoe of the people of India shows 
what one Pathnn armed with authority can do in a whole village. 
Tt isno doubthuinihating to thiirk that Pathons or anybody else 
- can terrorise largo masses of men, but unfortunately it is a fact of 
' daily occurrence in this fear-ridden terror-Btricken India. And I 
•would consider the Bardoli straggle to bo well fought, even without 
any further result, if the people of Bardoli shed their fear of mon and 
auibority and tarn the Path an s into friends. 

But tb© cominuniEiue is not satisSod with a reoitai of the coer- 
. oive uiensures taken in respect of movoable property; it refers to for¬ 
feiture of lands, Tho Government are not ashamed to own that ‘ up 
• to dateof theoommuaiquo 1,400 acres of such Lmd have been dis¬ 
posed of under forfeiture notices and that about 5,000 acres more 
will be disposed of in due course unless the arrears due thereon be 
sooner paid,' and unnecessarily add that* such knds ono© disposed of 
' would never be returned.* There are several other statemeiita in the 
comrounitjui© which are open to critfeinm, hut I forbear-^ 

The communique announces Kome insulting accomnvidatlon for 
O those who would pay tho assessment on or before the 19 th instant- 

c ^t is for the people of BardoJi to return the only answer open to aoLf- 
\^especliiig m^n and women. When they embarked upon this strug- 
they knew the oust of resistance. 


_ I have little doubt that they 

wTll not fail to lander a good account of thoinaelvea when the last 
b<Hoft1i6 struggle commences as they did during the opening 
stages. 

In marked contrast to the coramuniqnc comes the letter address- 
ed to me by Sit. Vithalbhai Patel announcing a handsome monthly 
donation of Es. 1,000 so long as the struggle lasts, Tliroughont his 
brilliant career as the Speaker of the Assembly Sjt. Vithalbhai Ffitoi 
has upheld tho rights of the people. Occupancy of office has not m 
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^dt?gre!& iTiaile liiiii ioa© his head or eomproitiise ^ 
‘hhi^ui of bis countiry, Whilst he h^is aoted with striot iuipf^r^iality 
he has neither hesitated oor been afraid to act on behalf of the 
people wherover the holding of hia offioe has periiiitted him to do so, 
TThe alien raleis have established a slavish tradition that those who 
are in the pay of the Govoiniiieiit mast In all oircntnstancaB refrain 
from showing their sympathy for the people when the latter engage 
in any hght with the Government, End this oven when tho Govern¬ 
ment act In a manner contrary to laws promulgated by themsol'-'os* 
S|t. Vithaibhai Patel has broken through that unhealthy and slavish 
tradition and has been able to do so because he baa accepted hia 
office not for its honour, not for the salary it brings him, but as ho 
xmts it m his letter, as a trust on behalf of those who have elected 
him to the office. It must be remembered that the Speaker is not 4 
.statutory servant of the Crown. He is a popular representative 
and without taking an activo part in political controversiaa and the 
like, he has a perfect right to show bis aympatby for the people. 
Having been eleoted as the Speaker, Sjt. Vithaibhai ceased to be a 
party man; but he did not and could not cease to bo a represeiitatiir^© 
of tbo combined partiea who called him to preside over their delibera¬ 
tions, I therefore t<^inier him my congratulationa for the manly 
Stand ho has taken up on behalf of the people. If entry into legisla¬ 
tive bodies creatad by the alien GovoiamoOt can be held at all 
justifiable, he has shown to those who may enter those bodies and 
accept office the way to act nobly and fearlflBsly, 

1 hope that the Bnrdoli day, that rs, 13th June next will be 
observed throughout India in an earnest arid becoming manner. The 
best way to do so is, wherever, it is possible to suspend all work and 
devote the day to collocticn of funds for the Satyagrahi sufierers and 
for helping S]t. Vallabhbbar Fatel and his band of workers in carrying 
on the struggle, and haves mass meetings where further collections 
should be made and roaolutiona passed supporting the domaad of the 
Batyagrahis and condemning the coercive measures of the Govern- 
nient. I do not think that there should be a call for volunteers, 
becauee Sjt, Vallabhbhai Patel has already enough Jot bis require¬ 
ments. Offers have besn received from all parts of the country. And 
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ore are Tequirecl, I have no doubt that tbert are voiunteers ready 
all over the country* Friends from MahyrashtTa, Sindh and else¬ 
where have already sent me messago^i thfit V'aliabbbhai could rely 
upon al’nost an unlimitod number. Thertt may be unwarrantable 
optjmi?im in this language, but after due allowance Is made, there \& 
no doi^bt that enough men and women, if necessary, will be forth- 
com mg when and if the call cornea- 


21 St Jtcne, ig^S 
BAEDOLI BUK^DLE 
BY H. K* Gakdbi 

The more the Government excuse a itself in tlie BardoU case, the 
more it accuses itself. The ioiig letters of H. B* th<^ Governor writ¬ 
ten to Sjt, Muilsbi make confusion worse confounded and do not 
Improve its position oven in the estimation of a constitutionalist as 
Sit. Munsbi claims to be. 

The Governor's letters nltogether evade the issue* His ExceUen- 
cy claims that anotbei' inquiry has already been made and assures. 
biN correspondent that * there is not one membor of Government who 
is not fully satiafied as to the justice of Govenuuent's action and in 
fact I should usG the word gene^oait3^' 

This is moving in a circle, tf the Govern ment were to tnakir 
Mty inquiries of the type mentioned in the correspondence, they 
would not Improve matters for it* On the contrary, these inquires 
would prove its perverse dotemination to give a stone each time the 
Bardoii people mk for bread. They do not want a hole and corn or 
inquiry in which they are not usefully and effectively represented 
and which Is not open and mdependent* They contend that what 
the Government regards as |ast, even generous, the people believe tO' 
bo unjust and oppressive* They con tend, and these column a have 
a ttempted to show why, that Mr, Jayakar's and Mr. Audereon's 
reports are worthlesv's, full of misstatements And errors even of cal¬ 
culation* They undertake to substantiate their contentiou hefote an^ 
open, impartial and independent committee. 

The Government proudly and with fatiguing'Veifeeration tells* 
the public that they accepted neither Mr. Jayakar's rate of assesa- 
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^ 0M 30 per cejofe/increaaep hot Mr, inderaon'iJ. i, e., perceti 
if^ase (ii generous reductioi^ mdeod upon 30 per cont.), bur that 
tiiijy r 0 tiuc 6 d the iticreaao to 3iQ per cant- And now wa aro informed 
by the Governor that tbls reduction ^as not only just but evon 
generoua. What the people want iii not eenerosity but justice puro 
and simple, and they submit that eyen the ^ per coat. incri^:ieo Is 
unwarranted by facts, unwarranted by the condition of the agricul¬ 
turists. His ExceUenoy on tbe other hand protests that if a 
committee waS a^ppointed. It would be found that tbe incroaso 
should have been niiich higher- If that is the aiacore boliof of the 
Oovemment, why does it not aocopt the very reasonabls prayer of 
thopeopiefor ttie appoiatmeat of a proper committee by whose 
decisiou they declare they arc willing to abided 

When the people challenge the findings of officers of tlie Goverd- 
tiienfc, it is rnonstroue, it Is insulting to throw* in their teeth the 
reports of other cfficera who base their oonclusions upon mere 
documunta oBeu varnished and mom often supi^ffiolaL If the Gov¬ 
ernor is desirous, as heprofesaea to be, of acting on the square, let 
him accept the honourable offer sealed and sanotified as it is with 
the sufferings of the people for wbora Hi a Exceilmoy fmaicog iu bis 
letters profuse avowal of anxious sympathy. 

But, declares the Governor, the * outsiders,* whom the Commijj- 
sioner H. D, has made famous by his insulting libel, stand in the 
w^y of the full flow of that sympaiky. If they are in the way of 
the agricuLturiats * who,’ the Governor claims to ^know weii,* 'would 
ail pay up tbe asscssnicat es many are now doing, if they are allow¬ 
ed to/ why does he, not suoamarily remove these object ion able 
tressp;lasers? The Oovexnment ha« been hitherto always found to 
he rssoaroeful enough to remove all the * tall poppies ’ it has diecov- 
ored Ijiconvenientlj'in its way. Why thesis it loaving alone this, 
(m the elegant language of tbe Oouuniaaioner N. 'swarm of 
agitatoTB from Kheda living on the poor people of Bardcdi ' atid 
allowing the innocent peasants to become a prey alike to the ‘agita¬ 
tors’ and tb? Pat bans now to be replaced by the organised police 
drafted into Bardoli ? 

The Governor is in such a hurry to jualify his ‘ ccaatitiitianal * 
6fi 
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tion and digi;redit SJt. Yaifabhbhai Pate! and bis faithful 
'Unions, that forgetful of his stutement in om letter that there were 
40 Pathans, in another, he eaya there were only %5. But of the 
path ana I ahall ha ve to say more fn another article. 

The Governor iseeks to jufitify the asseasinent m Bardoli on the 
ground thas the people of Ohora^l vrbo are similarly aeseesed have 
not resisted the enhancement. I know nothing of the oase ofChorasi. 
But 1 do know this that many a wrong has been submitted to before 
now by the people of India earning fox tfaom (in their case) the uo- 
complimentary title of 'the gentle Hindoo/ It maybe that the 
people of Chorasi are too weak to resist the levy* whereas the people 
of Bardoli having been under healthy mflaence Ar the past six 
years have found themsuivcs strong and willing enough for safferiuge 
thet must be entailed 'Id i resisting a Governmeut that has bocomo 
notorious for its uDsurupulouiness and frightfulucaa. 

Here ia the naked paw. Says His Excellency: 

"Why should Government give up its undoubted right of 
udm ini strati on to, cas you suggest j the decision of some indepen¬ 
dent committee ? I am anxious to meet the situation in eprry 
way that ia possible, hut no Government would he worth tbo 
name of Government which allowed such a thing to happen/' 
‘The undoubted right of admimstration' is the uncontrolled 
license to bleed India to the point of starvation* The license would 
be soitrewbat controlled if an independent coiumi Ho© were appointed 
to adjust the point? in dispute between the people and the executive 
authority. Let it he noted that the independent committee does 
not mean a comniittce independent of the Government It means 
0 committee appointed by the Government of men known to be 
independent of oihcial pressur# and authorised to hold the enquiry 
in tho open with the right to the aggrieved people to be duly and 
ofleotiveiy represented. But such an open enquiry means the death, 
kaoll of tho seorot, autooratlc revenue policy of the Government* 
Wheru is* in tho modest demand of the people, the sirglitast *usur- 
pation of the functions of Government V' But even the least check 
upon the utter independence of the executive oflihhra is enough to 
*^otid the Government into a fury* And whon tho British lion ia in 





in Brrtiiih India, God help the 'gijiitle Hindoo/ Well, God 
does help the helpless and He only helps when man is utterly help* 
loss. The people of India have found in Satyagraha the God-giveti 
infailiblG gandfva of solf-eufi'oring. Under its stimuliiting in^Suonco 
the people are slowly waking up from the lethargy of agea, Tho 
Bardoli peasants are hut showing India, that weak as they are, tlu^y 
have got the courage to suffer for thei? coiiViciionE* 

It is too late in the day to call Satyagraha unconstitutional 
when truth and its fellow—aoIf-saoriBce — become untawful Lord ' 
Hardinge bleased the South African Satya^^raha and even the all- 
powerful Union Govemmont gracefulty bont before it. Both Lord 
Cheliosfdrd, the then Viceroy,, and Sir Edward Gait, tho thon 
OovernoT of Bibar, recognised its legitfmaoy and efficacy and ah 
independent committee was appointed rosiiHing in adding to the 
prestige of the Government and resulting in tbe ending of a century- 
old wrong. It was then rcooghfaed in Kh&da: and a soUloment, 
reluctant, half-hearted and incomplete aa it We s, was made bhtwoon 
•tbt? Governmont agenia m Kheda and those who wore guiding the 
movement and the people. The then Governor of tho Centre,! Pro- 
vrnoea conde!5Gended to treat with tho NagpnrFlag Satyagrhlifs anJ 
released tho prMotiers and rocognm^d the right claimed by the 
Batyagrahis, Last but n#t lea st Sir Leslie Wilson himself whhn ho' 
was yet untouched by the atmospherd of tlio 'moat efficient service 
in the w^orld' recognised its efficacy iis Boriad and gr^iuted the ' 
the Borsad people relief- 

l wish both Hia Ea^oellency the Governor and Sjt, Munsbl wili 
take note of these facts that have happened within the past foujtof-a 
years, Satyagraha in Bardoli cannot now be suddenly deelarod 
uncanatitutkmal. The fact is the Government have no caae< They 
do not w^ant their revenue policy to be challenged at ao open 
enquiry. If the Bardoli people can stand the final heat, they will 
have the open enquiry or the withdrawal of the enhaacemeht. It 
is their undoubted right to clatiu for their grievance a hearing before 

nn impartial tribunal, 

% 
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SOME PARA KLEES 
By M. K. 0ANi>ni 
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A compsti^on between the uttoTanues of the officials ini 

Bardoli and those dtiring the SatyaErahs iu Kheda in l91^t reveals, 
the same horeaooratio mind, the same spirH of viadictivoness and 
tyranny, and the same mendacity. The aetaal methods employed 
today are of course unparalleled in lawlessness and brutality, hut 
the mind at the back of them k the same. Mr, Pratt, the Commis^ 
sionor in those days, was more polite and courteous. He referred to 
Gandhiji as his ‘friend* and ‘a pore and saintly character/antito 
Sit. Vallabhbbai as ‘Mehorban VaUabhbhai Saheb/ To Hr. Smart, 
Sjt. VaPabhbhai and his comrades are ‘a swariu of Hsitatois living 
on the people of BardoU; and to the Collector of SuraP they are 
K.-C.'O. leaders who have no land in Bardoli to lose/ and ‘false 
p?rtphet 3 born to make others misorablo/ words used in a shuhha- 
vociuina (gospel \i issued by Mr. Hartshorue. These different epithets 
reveal the different culture of those who hare used them, though 
they belong to the same bureaucratic stock:. But though their' 
binguago is th:refor« different, their argument is the same, their 
threats are identical and even their jaisTeprosentatioBS bear the 
same charaotor. Kr. Pratt said: ‘You say Mr, Gandhi is fighting for 
the poor. I ask. you to consider who is more solicitous of their 
interesta -'Mr, Gandhi or GoveriunentV Have you forgotten the 
famine of 1900Y Have you forgotten the many relief works opened 
and the lakhs of rupees given as iagavif Mr. Hartshorne today 
publishes the Leslio-Munshi oorrospondouce with this preface: ‘It 
was because of Hia BrxeDenoy’a and his GovominenVa sympathy 
and solicitude for the afUicted.peasants that a crore gf rupees wore 
distributed as relief to those afflicted by the floods in Gujarat.* 

Let us take a sample of misrepresentatiom Mr, Pratt said to 
the Kbeda peasants that vows wrongly taken could be broken, even 
as the Ahmcdabad mill strikers had knowingly broken their vow. 
Now that was a piilpable distortion, Mr. Hartshome in his ' goapej? 
fares no better. When Sjk Vailabhbhai asks the brave peasant of 
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^ staxid firm ajjainat and itiaclime guQS and prefer 
^eriddled by bulleta and to allow bis boi3©s to be manure rather than 
allow au aatsidor to put his plough in his fields Mr- JHartshome saya 
the N,*C.-0. leaders have forgotten bU their talk of non-violence and 
* arc talking of war and bloodshed and :firing and bones for mnnure/ 
Messrs* Smart and Hartshorne are not tired of repeating that lands 
worth thousands wMl be forfeited and sold and w ill never be returned. 
Mr* Pratt also said: ' The lands of those who do not pay wiirbe 
confiscated* Those who a re contilEnaoious will get no lands in future, 
government do not want their names on their Bcoord of High is. 
Thoao who got out shall never be admitted again/ 

It is against this spirit that Kheda fought and Bard oil is hghting 
a dgbt unto death. 


&t to 


PUBLTOITY 

There \vm no publicity on behalf of Government in the Kbda 
days* Bui at the time of the Borsad Satyagraba the Director of 
Inforraatioa appeared on the scenOi towards the close of tho 
strugglBi with a de,i'euc& of Oovemmenf extendtug over six columns 
of the Bombay Cht^amck. It received a fitting reply♦ and within a 
few days Sir Leslie Wil'ion remitted the whole of the punitive unpost 
of Rs- 2 lakhs and odd* The Director of Information has now 
spoken about Bardoli too, after four months of the severest IndicU 
meet by the Hatyagraha publicity ofiice of the Government policy 
and mothods, and not one of hie fitatements bcarfi analysis, aa has 
been amply shown in these cohimng. But why only in defence of 
the Pathane, and not a word rogardtng the numerous allegations of 
lawlessness that have been mado in the Satyagraha publicity ieaflcta 
and have now been repeated by intrepid critics of those niotbods 
like Sjt* Karimart, Bulabhai Dasal and Munehi ? The fact is thore is 
not a vestige of defence that they can pot forward. 

GAME STILL ON 

And the process of spoliation is still going on. Here is perhaps 
tho worst case of reckless disposal of forfeited property that has 
^ome to light* A buffalo worth Rs* 150 and a young buffalo in calf 
worth Rs* 60, belonging to Khatodar Eahohhoi Gopaldas of Varad 
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been sold for ^i|d the same amouat-orediteid to b.i^- 


^ccoiint aiid xece^pt it has been seBi to him. The, Khatedar has 
a ddre seed a, man If letter to the Kami a tdar returaicg the amouat 
(lad the receipt* 


THE SATYAaBAHA FlIBD 


The Bardoli Satyagraha Fund, Jet it be kimArn, is primarily for 
the prosecution of the Satyagraha- There are about 250 workers 
posted in di^oreot oampa m.BardoIi,, there is a big public kitchen 
Bardoli and a pujjlioity olhpe ^hioh daily publighas 13^000 copies 
of itB leaflets and d'stributea them tree- There are other items of 
erpcndittiret e, pexroh con’reyi nee, pastage^ etcj.,and if the struggle 
ia to go on it is likely that more and more funds will be wanted* No 
rohef, let it be remembered^ is nece?!sary, at the present moment at- 
any rate* for the afflicted peasant of Bardoli* He is too proud to 
ask for or accept any relief, though I know that some donors do 
earmark their donations for relief to those who have lost their 
buffaloes etc* But practically all the amounts received at BardoU 


from Dumeroua villages in Gu;jarat* and all the amounts received at 
the A.ehram from various, friends in India, which today total over 
Ks. 1,90*000, bave been given for the prosecution of the Satyagraha,. 


Some of them are worthy of note. The Laj^ur Bnipn of 


Abiuedabad b^s sent ito first i:ontrlbutiqn of Bs. 500* The Union 
has issued pno anna tickets and the mifi bands who are following 


the struggle week after week have gladly responded. More contribu- 
tiom areempiiigin and the Union hopes to send more instalments* 
Another notable contribution is by the students of the Qarukuj, 
Supa, w bo, true to theLr traditions, denied tbeuiselves milk and gbi 
for Home days, engaged in tnanual labour, and sent their contribution 
pf R«, 65 to the fund. The workers gave Rs. 85. 

In a letter to G.andhiji sending a contribution of Rs. 250, a friend 
from Gurukul, Kangdi writes : 

'‘We celebrated the Bard oil J>ay in a fitting mauner. The 
Brahmacharis earned Bs* 50 by manual labour j5or two days, 
repairing portions damaged by the last cyclone, cutting down trees, 
etc* The Gnruku! workers collected from amongst themselvesi 
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L This contribution, it would bb mtorestmg to note* includes 



Ro. 1 from a cook who cimo forward with his contribution, quite 
unasked/' 

A third contribution which is worthy of note. Iroin a diff^^roat 
point of view, wa^ one amounting to Es. 2,44S-S-0 from %h& agricul* 
tiiiiata of Chorasi—'Ohorasi, which, thoagh as luaoh hard hit as 
BardoU, is said not to ob|sct to the enhancement* Wth one voioe 
the agrioulturiats who had gathered at Vanjb, whore they preseuted 
febo purses to Sjt. Yallabhbbai, declared that they had exhaus ted all 
constitutional remedies and that they had paid the enhauoad revenue 
under protest, as they were not then organised enough for t^atya* 
graba. 


M* D. 


:?6fA July^ 

AN appeal to GOVEBNiMENT 
By K, Gakdbi 


By the time this appears in print probably the Bombas’^ Govern^ 
ment would have made its final deoision on the Bardoli question, i 
nm framing this appeal on Monday afternoon when probably the 
OoverLor is making bis statement before the CouneJ. i know too 
that the appeal will fall on deaf ears. But as a Satyagrahi,. it is not 
for mo to yield to my fear but to do what is right in disregard of 
consequence. As one intimately comieotod with the movement, it i» 
perhaps my duty to appeal to the Government to desist from a 
dourae which has been universally oondenmed and which, so far as I 
am able to judge impartially, cannot be defended on any ground 
whatsoever. 

The offer made at 8umt is lass than what according to reliable 
rumant had been offered privately. The conditions uamed by Sjt* 
Vallabbbhai Patel have been the conditions always contemplated by 
him and in various ways convoyed to the Oovornnient. Ho has 
asked tor noi^hlng that has not always been done In hononrablo 
settiements. If it is aokncwledged, .\b It baa been acknowledged 
oven in unexpected quarters, that people of Bardoli and Valod have 
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_ ^onc torriWe HufCerings for the aake of -wbat tn them in a mat¬ 
ter of princiiJe, they have not done se tneroly to have an inquiry by 
» sabordiJiate revenue official into individual cases which the imiuiry 
proposed by the Government ainounte to in fact: nor can the people 
be especied to foreBO valuable land which they contend has been 
wrongly forfeited; nor yet can they as honourable men and women 
leave in the lurch those who have been wrongly made to auiTer. The 
Government offer means that although the people have done wrong 
in refuaioB payment of the enhaiicemont, they would graciously re- 
open individual cases if the people will ceaao to do wrong and If they 
will deposit the very amount which they say is wrongly imposed on 
them. This is a position which no leader worth the name can 
possibly siibacvibe to, when ho has no conviction of sxich wrong on 
the part of the people and when on th« contrary he has the deep 
conviction that the people are altogether in the right and the Govem- 


jnent hopelessly in the wrong. 

But Sit. Vallabhbhai does not make, like the Government, im- 
iwsiblo conditions. He does not ask the Govarnment to own them- 
aelves to be in the wrong. His letter reduced to one sentence asks 
Oovernment to refer the question of right or wrong to a committee 
of the Government’s choice with tbo only loasonable prov i-io that it 
will adequately represent the paoplo. And in making his counter 
proposal ho asks the Governnient to reoogRise the natural and 
logical consequence of such an impartial committee, vis., to revert to 
the giwMiM/r hcf/ww. I venture to suggest that he would be 

guilty of a gross breach of trust if ho asked for or took less. In his 
proposal there is no humiliation intended or implied of the Govern¬ 
ment. His ressonableness and anjejety to come to any honourable 
compromise limits him to the barest minimum. For it is surely 
open to him to raise the whole question of the revenue policy of the 

Government and for damages for the terrible losses nuffered by the 

people during the past four months without any fault of theirs. 

Two courses are open to the Government— either to how to the 
public opinion of all India and accept Sjt. Vellabhbhai’s offer or in 
order to uphold a false prestige to reassert the doctrine of fright- 
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If It isi not too Iait% T appeal to the Bocibay Govern men t 
to take the way of tiuth. 


2nd August^ r^2S 


L1M1T4T10NS OF SaTYAGRAHA 
B\ M. K. 

Sardar Sardiil Singb is an esteemed worker. His open letter 
advising rwe to invite sympathetic civil disobedience for Bardoli 
demands a reply especially because it enables me to clear my owii 
position. If Bardoli Sfityagraba ’were a campaign of lawiessnoss as 
the Govomment paint it, nothing would be more tempting or more 
natural than sympathetic datyagraha and that too without the 
limits prescribed hi the Sardar’s letter. But the Saxdar rightly snys; 
^ I find in prominent Gujarat workers a ti^ndency to allow Bardoli 
peasants to ho kept isolated. This irapression has been created m 
jny mind by the reports of BJt, ValiabhbhaiV speeches and your 
writings. Friends think that any more scruples on this point go be¬ 
yond the limits of practical politics.’ 

The Sardaris impression is correct. In order strictly to limit 
the scope of the struggle to the purel.y local and economic issue and 
to keep it non-political Sjt. Vallabhhhai would not let Sjt, R 
^opaiachari and other leaders to go to Bardoli. It was only vphen 
the Government gave it a poUticiii character and made it an all- 
ludia issue by their coercive measures that the reins were loosened 
and Valkbhhhai could no longer prevent public men from going to 
Bardoli, though where his advice or permission was nought, be ^aid, 
' not yet, ' 

I do not know wbat Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel would any to the 
Sardar'a suggestion but I can say, * Not yet.’ Time has not come 
even frsF Jimitod sympatbetio Satyugraha, Bardoli has still to prove 
its mattle. If it oan stand the last heat and if the Government go to 
the farthest limit, aothiiig that I or Sjt. Vallabbbhai can do will 
stop the spread of Satyagraha or limit the issue to a Jide re- 
inquiry and its logical consoquenop. The limit will then be preKcrib- 
,ed by the capacity of India as a whole for Bolf-sacrifice and self- 
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'ering. If th&t toftflift'atatioii is to com© it will 
jncBpabte of being atayc^d by any agorioy no matiBr how poworfuL 
But sf> I’ar as I understand tho spirit of Satyagraiia and its workiixg» 
it is the duty of Sjt^ Vallabhbhai and inyaelf to keep to the original 
limits in spite of the GoveTnmojnt provocationB which are strong 
oiiongh even as they are to warrant the crossing of the original 
boundary. 

The fact is that Satyagraha presupposes the living presence and 
guidance of God. The leader depends not oa hi sown strength but 
on that of Qod. Ho acts as the Voice within guides himn Very 
often therefore what are jiractical politics so-called are unrealrties 
to him^ though in the end his prCvo to bo the most practical politics’^ 
Ail this may sound foolish and viaionarj'' on the eve of what bids 
fair to become tho toughest battle that India has hitherto had to 
face. But I would bo untrue to the nation and myself if I tailed to 
say what I feel to he the deepest truth. If the people '"of Bardoli arc 
what Vallabhbha. believes them to bo, all will be well, in apito of the 
use of all the weapons that tho Govornment may havo at its com* 
maud. Lot 113 wait and see. Only let the M, L. C/u and others who 
are interested in compromises not take a single weak stop in the 
Lope df saving tho people of Bardoll. They are safe in the hands of 
God. 


€jth AU£liSf, /p?5 

all^s well 


By M. E_ Gandhi 

It Is a matter for sincere joy that the sottlernent has at last 
been reached over the Bardoli Satyagraha. All s well that c?nd9 
wolL I tuoder my congratuhitions both to the Government of 
Bombay and the people of Bardoli and Valod and Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
without whose flrmnesB as well as gentleness the settlement would 
liave been impossiblo. The reader will note that the Satyagrahis 
have achieved practically all that they had asked for. Tho terms 
of reference to the Committeo of Enquiry are all that could be 
desired. True there is to bo no intjuiry into the allegations about 
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iroive measures adopted by tiif) Coverimieiit to enforce pay* 
ment, But it was generoua on the pai't of Sjt. yallabbbhai to 
the Conditionj seeing that the lands forfeited including landa sold 
are to ho restored, the Talatts are to ba reinstated and other minor 
matters are to be attended to. It is well not to rake up old wrongs 
for which beyond the reparation made there can be no other remedy. 
The injury into the asseasment nues^tion will be carried in a calmer 
atmosphere for the waiver of the clauao about the coercive prpcessr^s. 

Lei not the Satyagrahig sleep over their well deserved victorr* 
They have to collect and collate material to prove their allega¬ 
tions about the assosament, 

Aijd above alh If they are to coast?Udate their position, they 
must proceed with conatructive work svith redoubled vigour. Their 
Htrength lies in their ability and wiUiagnesB to handle this difttcult 
slow and unpretentious work of construction- They have to rid 
themselves of many smsial abuses. They must better their aoonouvic 
condition by attention to the charkha. It was the charkha that led 
to the awakening among them. They must remove the reproaob 
of drink from their midst. They must attend to village sanitatipQ 
and have a properly managed school in ever j village. The so-called 
higher classes must b(;fr:e33d, the depressed and fixe suppressed 
classcfl. The greater the attention giv*en to these matters, 
the greater will be their ability to face crisios like the one they had 
just gone through. 

The noble band of volunteers who had the. privilege of serving 
under \allabhbhai deserve the liighost praise for their devotion and 
splendid discipline. The task is not y^t finished. Those who can 
spare titno must help the Sardar in his constructive work. 


gih yiugjist, ig^S 

GANDHlJf IN BAEDOT.I 

In anticipation of the developments that might take plaoe after 
the expiry of Monday the 6th Gandbiji shifted to Eariioli on Thurs-* 
day, “ I am going to Bardoli in reepongc to the command of the 
Sardar/’ said ho on the eve of starting for Bardoli. '*Of: course- 
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of tan consnlta but doaa not ^ ootD.inauder consult 
fjvon a privato acrvjng ueniar him? I t^in going to Bardoli not to tako 
"Vallabtiblini's place but to sartre midcr him/* On com inf to BardoH 
iicunain Earned the same attitude and ha a emphaaised it at soveial 
plates to burn the lesson of discipline indelibly cm the minds of all 
engaged in public work, 

Beasanta from various places came wading through water and 
nii re to pay their reap sets to Gaudhiji, *We hEvc BUtrenderod our 
head to the Sardar, not our honour (lit, noswl/ said a group of them, 
■*Th 0 n you may ho mirc that your honour Is safe/ said Gandhiji, ' But 
a gTeater test isaiill to oonie. When you have stood the iinat heat, 
victory 19 yours. But tell me one thing, Supposmg Vallabhbhai is 
taken away and others also with him, won’t you be cowed down ?’ 

' No fear/ said ono of them with .firmness, ' Vallab''bhai, has done 
enough to tumour iron into ateel, and we know that the only thing 
we have to do is to be true to our word, even if the very heaVens 
fall/ 

Gnndhiji was delighted. Some friend euggeeted that he should 
visit some of the villages, VNot unless Yallabhbhai wantsme to do ho * 
was the reply- It was only at Vallabbbhars desire that Gandhiji 
^?iaited Sarbhon and Hay am and met there hundreds of peasants 
from scores of villages in the vbmity. At Sarbhon be met the 
rerloubtablo Talatis who of course were desorvedly congra tula ted, 
' Bat/ fcftid Gandhiji warning them gently, ^you must now keep the 
high reputatioii that you have earned. The Talatis in general had 
acquired a bad name as oppressors of the peopk. You have by your 
noble stand washed that away. Let your conduct m times of peace 
be in keeping with the good name yon have earned. There wuh no 
gpgech—a bpeech being out of the questioa in veiw of the general 
Ineiructions cf the Bardar that no one but ho elioiild make any 
speeches. The gathering at Kayam was, however, very large, there 
were men from many villages aO waiting in the sunTS nice, spinning 
dmuouHtratioii, htindreds of w'oinOEi and a streaiU of them laying 
their contributions at his feet, 'A speech even by way of exciising 
himsolf was therefore necessary. It became anolbet sermon on the 
importance of discipline* ‘ I cannot speak as the order of the Sardar 
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, he said. ‘ If he had been herp and asked me to apeak 

_ (d have done so. But today I cannot do anything more than 

congratulate yon on your bravery and on your unity. I was glad to. 
see the spinning demouatrationi.but I cannot oven speak about the 
chnikha. It should be a principle with us tinpiicltly to obey the 
commands or in&tmctiotiH of one whom we hare chosen to be ®ur 
Sardar. I admit l am Vallabhbbai's elder brother, but in public Me 
no matter whether one is father or elder brother of the man under- 
whom one serves, one must obey hia instructions. It ia no% a mw 
law. It uaed to be a law even in ancient timos. It was thct spirit* 
of discipline which made such a mighty personality as Lord Krishna 
humbly serve as Arjuna’n charioteer and servo as the meanest of tho 
menials on the occa«ion of King Vudhtahthira h Baiaauya sacrifice. 
1 cauuot therefore do anything more than congratulate you. It. 
wnJ 5 VaUabhbhai who made you famous throughout India. Bnt it was 
Government who made you famous throughout the world. May 
.you achieve even greater things in future^ 

vallabhbhai w pooka 

Kever has there been a more strenuous effort than is at present 
going onto prove the truth of Lord CurWs phrase that journalism 
is an art of intelligent anticipation. X shall not enter the hstjs, but 
shall confine myself to facts, ¥alhi.bhbha>: bad no hope hut it waa 
for the Gujarat menibera that he went to Poona, as it was on their 
behalf that he had received the mvitation. The headime that a 
newspaper wag put at the top of hia papar ‘Vallabhbhaj will be 
guest of Sir Chnnikl Mehta on the eve of hia arrest?’ indicated. 
peopie‘s hopes and fears. Thanks to the good-will that has come 
into our publio life since non-co-operation days, a rebel like Veliafah- 
hhni may be Sir Chunilars guest on the eve of his arrest. On the 
day haleft Fooiin there was a large crowd at the station mostly 
composed of students and Congress Committee friends. A pTonunoni 
member of the station staff requeated 9jt, ^ allabhbhai for bis 
autograph whioh was gladly given and then many others took up the 
hint. A Sikh friend went one better by placing hia humble contHbu- 
tioii before VaUabiibhai and then aaking for his autograph, to be- 
given in a copy of Gila Rah^sya that he had newly purchased. 
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there frieads and strangers surrounded him, on running trains 
and on stritiea platforms and all wished more strength to his elbow; 
That is ah indioatkui of the wide public interest that the 
movement has aroused and an inarticulate -desire on the part of the 
public to see it through, 

THB raQUIRY 

Whatever may be the ultimate issue of the present struggle 
there can be no mistaking the fact the people are up agriinst a dead 
wall and that they are fighting for the recognition on the part of 
Oovernment that a Settlement Officer cannot be the sole arbitrator 
of the destinies of the people* The fight, like that for the separation 
of judicial and executive functions, has been an old onOi as old as 
l^i73 when in an appeal preforTed in the High Court in an a^s^^ssmant 
spit, the High Court decided th^^ case against the Settlement Officer 
and in favour of the plaintiff, A storm of agitation raged over the 
decision and the Bombay Bovenua JuTisdiction Act was passed 
excluding the juraidiction of the Civil Courts in matters of assess- 
Tncnta, and barring all chaucei^ for the peasant of seeking an Jnde^ 
pendent tribunal to appeal to agaiEst a blundering settlement officer's 
decision. My Lord,” said the las© B. C. Dutt, in hia ‘Open Letters 
to Lord CuTKon,' ‘'I do not wish to make any reflection against a 
B<r.?oime Officer, I have been a Bevenue Officer myself all through 
my official c'^reur, and I speak from personal knowledge when 1 state 
that Revenue Offioets endeavour to perform their diffioult and 
onerous duties as justly and conscientiously as a Judicial Officer or 
as any otherdasa of officers in India, But it will appear from a 
moiiient's reflection that in the matter of assessment suits thu 
Revenue Officer and Settlement Officer are virtually party ia Uie suit, 
and it cannot meet the ends of justice if they are -^made the final 
jiidg<?s in such suits. The failure of justice which often results from 
this iuiquitable system is ^ obvious. Now a fight for 0 repeal of that 
iniqitous Kovenue Junsdiction Act, orfor the introduction of suitable 
legislation wasliardly the Bardoli peasants^ business, and certainly 
not in theiir non-co-operatiog leader 3 line. They therefore confine 
their deic^and to the appolntmtmt of a judicial inf 4 uiry and gthus pave 
the way for ending the iniquity. The liiaeuse is old, the remedy 
applied is new, 1;^, D. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES 

i6th AugU'^t^ 

A SIGK OF THE TIMES 
By GrANDlIi 

Bardoli h a sign of the tirnoa, It hae a lesson both for the 
Gove rum eBt and the people—for the Oovemmont if they will re¬ 
cognise the power of the people when they have truth on their ?;jde 
and when they can form a non* violent combi nation to vindicate it. 
By eucb recognition a 'wise Government consolidates its power 
which is then built upon poople’s goodwill and co-operation not merely 
in act enforced by brute power but in speech and thought as weJL 
Kon-violent energy properly etorcd up sota free a force that becouu^s 
irresistible* So far as I have been able to see there is no doubt that 
the settlement has been wrung from an unwilling Gov emmout by the 
pressure of a publiv opinion that was ever gatheriias force in geo¬ 
metrical progression. It is said that His Ejccullenc-y the Governor 
was most willing from the ooinmonceirient to concede the Satya- 
grahis' demands but that hi® advisers w'ers er|oally determined in 
their oppoRition, If that ie ao, whilst it redeots cr» 3 dit upon the 
Governor, it bodes ill for the Governmont ; for the British Govern¬ 
ment is not individualiatic, it is a powerful organisation capable of 
working irrespective of individuals. It has persisted without 
Gladstone and Disraeli^ without Kitcbener and JEloberts, The organi¬ 
sation behind the Government in Indiu is the Civil Service, Whet 
the Sardar of Bardoli wanted wiis a change of heart in the Civil 
Bervice, What on© ia toJd and observes is that the Civil Service, le 
not satisfied with the Settlemcat. If h was satisfied the peraiat^mt 
caiupaigu of lies carried ou about the Sardar and bis doings would 
have stopped. Whilst 1 was in Bardoli, I eonstautiy heard the 
compla; ut through inspired newapaper paragraphs that Vallabhbhai 
Patel had not carried out his part of the sottloment, and I knew 
that he was carrying it out as fast as he could and had already 
carried out that part of it about which the complaint was made and 
before it was made, I oun only say that the Government, if it is 
true that the Civil Service is resisting the aettlemeut, is dooiuod, 
assuming of course that the non -violence of Bardoli is an organisa- 
tioE capable of being sustarined without particular lEdividuals. 




'^Let us therefore turn to the people of Bardoli. The leaf 
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they have to leant js that lon^ as they re mam united in non-vio- 

lenue they have nofchinB to fefir.tiot oven uuwilling officmis. But have 
they learnt that lesson, have they recognised the unaweu power of 
non-violence, have they realised that if th^y bad ooniuiitted one 
single net of ^io!ence, they would have lost their cau^jo ? If they 
have, then they will know from day to day that they will not 
come a non*violent organisation unlesfj they undergo a procoas of 
what may be called oontinuoue corporate oleanaing* This they cen 
only do by i.ugagiiig m carrying out a well thought out conatructtve 
pregremme requiring combined effort and promoting common good, 
la other words before they can claim to have become a non-violent 
organisutioQi they muat receive education m non-violenoe not 
through speeches or w^ritings necessary as both may ba, but through 
an unbroken series of oorporata acts each evoking the spirit of non¬ 
violence. Sjt. Yallabhbhai Patel knows what ho is about. He bas¬ 
set for himself this more difficult task of constructive effort or 
internal reform. May God grant him therein the same measure of 
success that has attended the struggle against th© Government, 


EEMEMBEB im 
M. K. Gakdhi 


Thu following is a condensed sum mary of Gandhiji's speech at 
Surat on the aocasion of the Bardoli victory cotobrationsi 

‘For a Satyagrahi n^jthing can be truer than to say that no one 
but God is to bo thanked an:l praisid for the triumph of the Bardoli 
Sutyagraha, Indeed w< need aay nothing mover But I know that 
that is not going to give us satisfaction, for tho conviofeion has not 
yet gone home to qs that we are but instrumenta in His hand and 
He u'ses us as He wills. We have not yet learnt th© virtu© of sur- 
renier to God. Man is yet pdrt man part beast, indeed more beast 
than man and so his ©go is not satisfidd with praising God alone. 
In fact in remembering Him on occasions hke this wo feol as though 
we were obliging Him. Following our unimal natfiro tboreforO^ we 
may ©ongratulate our Sardar^ his coinpanions and hla volunteers: 




REMEMBER 1921 

and women of Bardoli, Vallabhbhai aigne would not 
av 0 won the battle without the faitlifui co-operation of his co- 
workers, But even et> should we thank His Excellency' the Gover¬ 
nor^ the officials, and M,L.C,a for their having helped in briingiiie 
about a happy* settlement. We shbuTd bo lacking in hiirallity, wo 
should be so much the leas Satyagrahis if we failed in out duty to 
render our thanks to those who were opposed to us, 

‘The vast gathoriiig of the citiJsena of Surai^ seated before me 
on wet earth, with so much iocohvenictic© to thomseives^ roinindk 
me of I still remember the words I addressed to yon in 1931 

on this very spot* Possibly some of you also can recall what I said^ 
and I propoae to remind you bow we have failed to do the things 
that we decided to do seven years ago. The lesson of Bardoii wHl 
have been lost on ua If Bardoli and Surat go to sleep over the 
Bar dolt victory after having had victory celebratiotis and 
dinnore. Vailabhbhai has been tolling the Bardoli people 
that it is easier to fight Government than to Oght out owa 
peofde, for we naturally make,—and should make, if we wore men,— 
mountains of molehillB of Government’s injustice, But we fight shy 
as soon as wo are face to face with our own drawbacks and short- 
oomings. I therefore reminded the Bardoli paopte who had fulfilled 
the first half of their pledge of the secend half, viz,, of paying up tho 
old asseasmefit. That I know will be done m the coursa of a few 
days. But what next ? How will you huaband the tremendous stores' 
of energy and enthusiasm that you have brought into being during 
the Satyagraba campaign ? How will you utilise the unprecedDntedj 
awakening that has come amongst the women of Bardoli ? How will 
you serve them, how will you identify yourselves with thorn and 
help to remove their misery ? liatyagraha includes civil disobedience^ 
civil resistance to-tHe tyranny of blind authority, but the capacity 
of resiatanoe presupposes self-purification and constructive work* If' 
I were to ask you to render aceount of what you hayc done sine 19M 
in the direction of self-purification and constructive work I know 
you and I would have to shed bitter tears, 

‘f want to tell you that I continue to be what I was in 1921, I 
have the same inoiorable conditions whiob are a sitte qtta nm for- 
^7 
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prosperity, Swarajya, Etunarajya, oi tho Kingdom of 
tot are hankerinB after. What right have the Hindus and 
Mu 8 aJman 9 ofDoae.ioving Surat to talk of Swaraj, so long as they 
'run at ono another's throats in the Dame of God, and then ren to 
the contta to seek juatiee? If you are truly brave, you may fight one 
another on equal terms, bat you may not seek the protection of 
courts of juatice. The English and the German fought on fioIdH of 
battle, but did not go to taw courts. There is some bravery m free 
and fair fteh -i»B. but none in running to law coucta. Let the Hindus 

and Musalmana fight a pitched battle, if they will, let them fight 

fair and clean and decide their issues, Their names will then go 

down in bistort-. But this fighting followed by protracted wrangles 
in law courts, is not bravery. Our present ways are not ways of 
bravery but of cowardice. True bravery lies in laying down one a 
life for the sake of religion, in voluntary surrender of non-essentials. 
That is tho leasok of Bardoli, and it will have been lost on us if we 
lose ourselvoa in the frenzy of victory oeUhrationa, Until we, who 
have sprung from the same soil and are chHdren of the same Mother¬ 
land. though belonging to different faiths, learn to love one another 
as blood brothora, victories like that of Bardoli will be of no avail. 

‘Another item is tho purifloation of Hinduism. Have you pur¬ 
ged it of its deepest stain? True Swaraj I repeat is impossible 
without eelf-puriftoatkm. I do not know any other way. Call it my 
limitation, but then it is the limitation of Satyagraha, If there is 

any other way, I do not know it, and anything won by means other 

than those of selC-purifioation will not be Swaraj but aomotbrng 

. 1. j f ( 

• The third and the last thing in our programme is the duty oi 
men of all religions and all races towards the skeleton.s of the land. 

The chorkha, 1 may repeat m/«-wscir«, is the only remedy. T have 

come across a strong justification of the charkha from a strange 
euartor SirLallubhai Samaldas in his review of the ponderous 
Agricnltural Commission’s Report has shown how the Oommia- 
sioaers have shunned like an untouchable oven the mention of tho 
word spinning wheel m the chapter on subsidiary, industries. How 
is it that they have fought shy of a thing which provides thd only 
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ition to the Btarv^ing mUIJoag ? I etibniit tb;it the potency iof 
the spiiming wheel lies in that very fact. They might have at least 
criticised it and evm ridiculed it* But no* They could not con¬ 
template with equanimity its infinite pogaibilitiee. (A heavy shower 
of rain,) Well I have really douei and need say notbing: more/ 


22 ftd November, 1928 . 

THE PEOPLE’S ADTOCATK 

With the inquiry, now proceeding, by the Cc-nmittee appointed 
by the Government to investigate and report on tha pet>ple's com- 
plaint that the enhancement of assesaioent in. Bardoli Taluka was 
unwarranted, tho second phase of the Bardoli Satyagraba may be 
said to have begun. The pTeiinimary argument on hehaif of tho 
people was made by the p caplets advocate Sjt* Bbulabbai Desei of 
Bombay* Thti question was mooted whether Sjt, Vallabhbhai might 
not represent the people before the Inquiry Committee, aud Gandhij^ 
decided that some one who bad not identified himself with the 
Satyagrahis should be requested to argue the oase on their bohalf 
It was at Gandbiji's request tbatSjt Bhulahbai Desa* gladly con¬ 
sented to bo the people's advocate. He was kind Gnough to discuss 
the case with the people’s represeMtatlvee for some days, gave a 
good deal of his precious time to study the case and went over to 
Surat on the 5 th instant to opan the case* A full report of his 
argument has already appeared in the papers and I shall not trouble 
the reader with an elaborate summary of it- But it may he remain- 
bered that he took his stand on Section 107 which, he argaed* strictly 
confined the Settlement Officer to a oonai derat ion of the profits of 
agriculture, so far as agricultural land was concerned* A considora-^ 
tion of the rentals may be quite relevant as retlecting the true: 
profits of agriculture, but no conclusion could be baaed exclusively' 
on the rental values, in fact to rely on them would be atrictly illegal 
especially when in a tract like Bardoli, according to the people, tlvo 
teased area was very small, and when xhe etatistica of that area 
collected by the SettJeir eat Officer laoked all scrutiny. The people 
would therefore lead evidence on the ne.i profits of agricuiture to be* 
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by ficdiug out tka priet’ttie produce aJid dfduc fciu^.. 
thsnrftoru the cost of caltivatioa wbioh meluded wages on various 
agmulttrral opetutlons, seeds, manure, and the cost of stock live and 
dead, 

THE INQIHRY 

The actual work of the inquiry begaL on the I4th instant at. 
Aphwa a TOIage situated vrithfu easy distance of Bardolj'. The 
members of the Committee have prepare lI a^n elaborate quoationnaire 
to ascertain the conditiona of the village. ^Jorne of rhe statistics^ 
obtainable from the village records they get from the Talati, the 
village ac conn taut, and about other details they subject the people 
to an elaborate exhiuination* In the case in question they went, 
out for a stroll over the paddy fields, making minute inquiries. The 
inquiries at times reveal a surprisinn: state of things. For instance 
in Aphwa the peoide have to keep an acre of ground fallow for every 
acre m which they planted the particular variety of paddy, so that 
they might have a ready storage of water In those fallow aTeas* 
called tanks. What seemed to surprise the members of the Com¬ 
mittee was that the fallow areas were subject to the same assess¬ 
ment asi; the cropped areal They wejit into careful detail regard!ng. 
the mode of living and food of the people, inquiring as to how much 
an agricultural labourer or dubfa oost the agriculturist. I ntn glad 
to note that a cordial spirit prevails between the membersoftbe' 
Ooiamittee and the peopiea'represontfltiTes'who often serve as thd- 
members* mtorprefcers us the latter not know the vGrnacnlar well 
enough to put questions to the people. The nesit day they went to 
the naine village and found another surprise in store for them. They 
wanted that day to inquire into the rental statistics. The people's 
T 3 pre.sentatives had asked for a copy of the detailed statisties pre>< 
pared by the Settlemeiit Officer and the Committee tn embers too bad 
tried to get at them. They had a copy which could not tally with 
the Scttlomcnt Officer’s Appendix H, wiUi the result that the 
people's representatives had In give their own figures of the total 
teased area, which also was found to bo less than the area shown 
by the Settlement Oommiasioner. The representatives assured them 
that flo fur as the rice area was-concerned’^and it was a piedomr**- 
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10 village— there were praotle ally no rental statistics* 
hfid to fall back upon the village map to test the truth of 
/th? statajuent, and for about an hour they went on making inquiries 
about individual occupancies to find that th ere was no leased area 
worth the mmt. I am thantfui to say that they examined some 
of the villagers in mi ante detail about Jirayat area some of w hich 
was discovered to be leased. There was a leuBO made in |ior an 
unreasonably high amount. The people's case was that it was an 
abnormal case. The lessor and lessee were questioned in detail 
‘Youx lipase expires next year. Would you offer the same rent if 
vthe land was oflferod to again was the question. 

'By no means, sir* I would not take it for even half the amount/ 
'And what does the lessor say? Do you erpect to obtain the 
^atne high rent next year?* 

'^?o, sir, I would be lucky if I got even half the amount/ 

‘But, supposing you did not 
Then I would cultivate it myseU/- 

‘Will the lessee say why he entered into tb© bargain if it was 
;so unprofitable to him ?' 

Tn expectation of getting rich, as II was a year of abnormal 
prices. Cotton way JUs, 350 then/ 

* But did you do cotton all years ? 

'No, Two years I did 

'Then it waa not for cotton that you took tb© field on lease/ 

Nt was after I found that it was an unprofitable affair that [ 
put it under jowatiV 

And so on and so forth* The members seemed to think that the 
paucity of the leased area was so great that there were no reliable 
data to go upon, 

A VILLAGER THROUGH THE RACK 
The nexe day they wont to tsroli, an adjommg village with 
entirely different soil conditions— lands cut up by ravines and full 
of stone and gravel, and a predominantly grass area. The people 
^representatives put a preliminary question as to the nature of,the 
inquiry and whether if they were satisfied as to the unreliability of 
the Settlement Officer's statistics they contemplated any action* 
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‘You do not raean to say that we ahouH judg^ the whole Taliika 
from Apbwa T ' 

^ ‘Wo doo"t^ sir, but if you were to tiud the aamo conditfoii in 
many places you would bo able to aitive at some conclusion/ 

*W(i should he able to arrive at some conclusion in about a 
week s time and if sv© find i*iat Mr, Jayakar’s Appendi* H Is un- 
reliable wo should cancel it/ 

‘We are thankful for the assurance. Another thing wo should 
like to know is whether or not you would go into all the items you 
have mentioned in your questionnaire. In case you don't wo would 
like to lead evidonce on the points you do not go into/ 

‘You don't expect us to go into all the details in every village ? 
Supposing w#^ were to go into tho rentals in every village and ascer¬ 
tained details about every item on our questionnaire, do you imagme 
what time it would take V' 

‘We do, bat sir, you have to make as full an inquiry-- as possible* 

It was agreed after some more d^acussion that the people might 
submit whate'^er statements they liked and they would be examined 
OB them. 

Then began a detailed inquiry into the existing leasee, Thera 
were several caaea in w^hich extraneoBs considerations other than- 
the inhereBt value of the land leased had weighed with the lessees. 
The members of the Committee therefor© heard the people at length 
and noted down their explanations, cross-examining them in minute 
detail. 

* As regards this rental of Es. 60 wh&t have you to say 

‘ I am allowing the lessee^s pair of bullocks to graze free of 
charge in m> field/ 

‘How much do you allow for that amount ^ * 

‘Ks, m: 

* Ee, 3C for a pair ol bullocks to graze in your held ? For how^ 
many months ?' 

‘ Four monsoon months beginning with Jyeehth*' 

- Thirty rupees f 

* Yes, and that because I had a mart to look after my own three 
pairs grazing in the same field and I bad no extra charge to meur 
on the lessee’s pair of bullocks/ 
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will the leasee toll a« if he leased a grass field 
abSilJhe put his bulloclcs h' graze in another field of the lessor V ’ 

‘ Because, sir, the field. I have leased is a grass field from which 
one cuts grass. The field in which the bullocks grure is a pasture.’ 

In another case the explanation for a high rental value was that 
one of the lessee's fields odjoined the field leased. The leSMae waa net 
present on the spot, but the explanation was volunteered by another 
peasant. 

Mr. Broomfield rather indignantly asked, suspecting falsehoodi 
* Do you linow the field ? * 

* Toe, sir, it is in close proximity, you can see it on the map/ 

* What field do you mean t' 

^ X meati the field leased by so and sol' 

* Has he no other leased field in the ’^illaife'? 

^ J!^o other, sir/ 

The number of tho field waa ascertained from the records, ther 
number oi the field said to be adjoiniag was also found out and the 
members of the Committee were satisfied that it was not a random 
shot that the villager had fired, but that ho spoke with knowledge- 

But I shall not take the reader through any more detail, 'Xhe 
work before the Committee is dlfiicuU and greaU first beoauae they 
cannot take any data for granted, secondly because they have yel 
to determine thermal basis on whioh to fir a rate of assessment. So 
long as the itiembetfl of the Committee have not definitely made up. 
their minds, the position of the people's representatives is also diflfi- 
cult- But they have decided to collect facta and figures relevant to 
the Inquiry, especially the figinres of produce and cost of cultivation, 
in respect of each and every village and submit them to the mem¬ 
bers of the Oommittee. 
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The pages have bcett reproduced from The 

Sioty of Bard&li"*—by Mahadev Dcsat. 

The ^aits of the ordeal through which th^ peasant® of Bardoli 
passed and after ha ving done so proved to an oflSoia! oonimittee that 
their cainplaints were substantially juRtified, were many and of a 
far-reaching nature. However •mourable' the local Government may 
the revelation® made by the Committee opened the ej^es of the 
Centra! Government, A conference of Revenue Members was at 
once summoned in Simla where one presume® their sttentjon was 
drawn to a most damaging passage in the Committee's Report.: 
^The established method of using the statistics Is m our own 
opinion unsound in theory, and however it may work in practice in 
other districtST is not capable of giving satisfactory results iu this 
part of Gujarat, where leases and sale transactions are affected by 
•such a variety of disturbing factors.** However cautiouf? the phrasing 
of this conclusion, any one could read between the ImoSt All of them 
were maturally asked to put their houses in order, but Bombay had 
to bestir Itself botimea. All the settlements directed by 
Mr. Anderson were based on the establihsed method*’and possibly 
vitiated like BardoIL There was a hue and cry in every taluks 
which was recently settled, with the result that though the Simla 
Gonferonce did not end In anything definite the Oovernmont of 
Bombay were compelled to declare their intention of introducing 
ilegisiation of a ‘'sound*' and ** pregressiye ** character and that 
pending the legi slat ion the old rates should oostinut) where new 
aettlom-nt® had not been already introduced. Wha tever the Govern- 
meat may do or may not do, the peasant everywhere is now awake 
and determined to mend or end the existing unsound and wooden 
syatem. That is one of the many far-reaching results of BardoH. 

The material results wore not nogligiblo. The enhancement 
fixed before the Enquiry for both the takkaa waa Rs, 1,87,49£. It 
was reduced to Re. 48,648 which lucans that the two talukas were 
reiiered of a yearly burden of nearly one hundred and forty thou- 
.^jand rupecRa^if not more, for some of the recommended rate® are 
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fy/^legal and Government are thcinsolves trying to retnedy 
Hiegiilitiee I There are quite a number of minor TecomnK^ndatto.uy in 
the Hoport regardiug: the ex listing anomaljes in assessintmt and soil 
•classideation, apart from the rates. These are bound to rasnlt in 
some small guins for the peasants. 

But even materially Bardpli had its repercussions on other 
provincea. In the Punjab romiagious amounting to lakhs of rupees 
TV ere given, and in the C. P* liberal suspensions of revenue were 
allowed. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the moral results of the victory. 
It was recognised throughout India and even in the Empire that the 
peasant who is asiially regarded as a a sack of meal '\c?n organise 
himself and olfer battle to a Government that persists until the last 
moment that it cannot be in the wrong. If the victoii' dealt a 
severe moral blow to British <?rovernment, it added to the moral 
stature of tiie peasant throughout the length and breadth of India. 
How it will prepare him for the bigger batile for Swaraj has yet to 
be SGon. 

The future is in the bands of God. 
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LANDS DISPOSED OP WOULT) KETEB BE EETURNED 
Over the signature of Mr. 5* W* Smyth. Secretary to the Govern- 
mentp Revenue Dopartment, the Governmont of Bombay issued the 
following notification on 31st May 1?^ to the occupants of Jand in 
the Bardoli taluka and Valod mabnL The notidcation was diatri- 
bated broadcast in Gujarati in thtv Vijlagoa of the Bardoli talnJia and 
was in confirmation od fieyeral throats issued already by the 
Collector: 

Theoocupants of agtioultural land inBardoli Taluka and Valod 
Mahal with the assieiance of persons who do not reside there ^ 
combined in February last to fefui?e to pay the revised assessment. 
The Settlement Officer had projmaed an increuae of 30 per cent. The 
Settlement Oorofni^sioneT'^s recommendatioiis involved an increase of 
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^ cent* Governtoent after the most careful euqurry 

oonsideratiOM of s.il the objoctions raised both by the cuUi-* 
vntojs and certain meniberB of the Legislative Council ^x&d the^ 
latca at ^0 per cent, in ^xooss of those paid during the, 30 years 
currency of the previous aeitlcBicnt. LTptil the luiddle of April last 
thcBevenus Olhcers ooufineii thf lr action Do notice of domaud and 
attempts at distraint. "The latter were fxnatrated by organisse^ 
evasion, the locking up of houses and threats to the Village Pat nil* 
and Vethya& of boycott and excommunication* 

Oovemment then reluctantly resorted to the forfeiture of 
laud and organised attachment of buffaloes and moveable pro¬ 
perty* Twenty-hva Patbans were obtaini^d to assist thd MurxiJatdar 
and MahalkariH in the work of attacbmeut and the care of animals 
attached. Unfounded allegations have been made agaius; these 
Patiians, Governmont are satisfied that their conduct baa been 
mtemplary In every respi?ct. They are b^ung employed at head* 
t^uarteis to look after the buffaloes distramed, au^i also in parties of 
five to assist in making attachments under the eye of the Hamlatdar 
and the four Mahalkaris. The notion that five parties each of five 
Puthans working under the eye of a rosponaiblo officer of Goveim- 
inent can torrorizs a population of SO^DOO persons as has been alleged 
in cert a in newspapers^ is incredible. Nevertheless as soon as tho^ 
threats to the Vethyas are withdrjiwn hy the non-t/O'Operation 
leaders and they are allowed to resume their lawful occupations^ the 
ueceaaity for retaining these Pathans will disappear, and th^y will 
be sent away. 

The non^griculturist defaulters have been served with notioea* 
of forfeiture accompanied by fe. special warning that their lands 
wouM be entered as Government unoccupied waste on expiry ol the 
period of Buch notice and disposed of to persons applying for the 
occupancy as opportunity 0 ecurrt'd; thai lands anct disposed of 
wotifd never be returned to them. 

Up to date l^dOO acres of such land hove been disposed of anti 
about 5,005 acres more will bo difipoaed of in doe course unless the 
arrears due thereon be eOoner paid. 

Applicants^ Hindus, Mahomedana and Parsia, many of whom 
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Surat Diotriet, are forthootroffig fsr all this land, 
that these persons have no apprahenaions that the revised 
asaesameiits are excessive and that they Tfilt be unaMa to pay thein, 

A. i?ery small area of land balout'lng^to agrtculttirists with largo 
holdings has been similarly dealt with. 

notices of forfoitnre of land belonging to other agricnlturiata 
have been sssned and in some oases pfDcIaiiiati?>jis of salo baife boon 
made. The area of land m dealt with is very considerable. 

Government wish to draw the earnest attention of the cultiva-- 
tors of Bardoii and Valod to the above statement of feet. The non* 
co operation leaders declared that Govcrtiinent would be afraid to 
forfeit ai*y land and that if they did^ no one would dare to come 
forward to take np the occiipanoy* They also said tha t no one w^onld 
dare to purchase the buftaloea that bad been dfatrainod. These 
declarations have been proved to be entirely incorrect. They further 
stated that none of the land revenuo would be paid. This state¬ 
ment is equally incorrect. Up to the present dne lakh of rupees 
have been recovered by Governnient towards the TeallKation of the 
total revenue of the Taluka and Mahal; that is, nearly one-sixtb of^ 
the revenue has already been paid up. It is to be noted that in the 
neighbouring Taluka of Chorasi, where the revisud rates are higher 
than in Bardoli and have also be err irtroduoed this year, over nine- 
tenths of the land revenue has been paid up. 

Many of the payments in Bardoli and Yalod have been received 
from occupants of all eastos and creeds whose names haiie been kept 
flocrct by Government officers,, so that they may not be haraseod by 
excoinmunicationj social boycott and tines, with which occupanta 
v/ho pay their lawful dues to Govemmont have been threatened by 
tho nou*co-operation leaders. 

Government believe that many more persons are anxious to p^vy 
and Government wish to give them full opportunity to do so, a ad so 
save them from loss of their land. They aro therefore informed (i)- 
that the Collector has the power to give exemption from the payment 
of one-fourth Sue which is due from defaulters and that he will 
exercise this diacretion in the case of persons who pay their land 
revenue on or before June 19 and (fi) that payments may he tuade^ 
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a ^07 Officer, or by 

or Hu301" Trea^oriea. 

yOlT WILL KEGEET A JCEINgUIEY t 
Thiff is an. ortraot from Sir Lealio Wilsoa's reply to Sjt* K, 
M. Mutiahi, dated May S9tb, 19Si8 ^ 

Wftli regard to your remarks sebout ao iiupartial enquiry 11 
' oonvmcad myself that no further enquiry could elicit auy farther 
' facial and I may point out that an almost imx^asaible position will 
be reached if, after the fall eat enquiry, after the obieotiong to any 
rp^asgesament have been received, and ^er these have all been 
carefully considered, another enquiry in every case of the re-assesa- 
ment ie to be undertaken, In ^addition to the consideration given 
* to the BardoU ease mentioned in para 3 above^ it is a fact, however, 
that a further enquiry has been made, for it so happeixad thpt 
Mr. Bieu, the Bevenuo Member, went on leave, and Mr. Hatch, a 
very ea:perieiioed Heveuue Officer, took his place, Mr, Hatch has 
’ .gone through all the papers with an entirely independent miud^ and 
has come definitely to the conclusion, leaving aside rental values 
altogether (a basis to mdiich objection has been taken) that th 4 ? 
increase of asBessment proposed by Oovemment is very low, and 
that Goveraraont is more than jusrtified, by the figures of prices^ 
sales, etc^ in increasing the ags&ssmeut as it has done, and that, if 
any further enquiry were to be made, such enquiry would result in 
raising the asseasmout instead of lowering it. I can assure you that 
there is not ono member of Government who not fulJy satisfied as 
“to the justice of Govermneut's action—aud, in fact, I should really 
use the word generosity. 

GOTKENOB^S UL'^HMATUM 

In the course of his opening speech H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson said ' 
Honourable members are aware of the fact that 1 personally 
visited Surat as recently as last Wednesday, in the hope that such 
a aettietnent might enau©, Bo sett lenient was, however, achieved, 
and it is not possible for Government to delay arty longer in making 
known its final deoisions. Government is of opinion, and I feel sure 
that honourable moinbers will agree, that any announcement on a 
matter of such Importance as this should be made io the aloctod 
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;_ »gl^68(3ijtative3 6f the people of the Preaidenoy, more particularly in 
view of all that has happened during the pest few months^ and aJBo 
in view of the vote taken on this question in the Budget Session. 
l!^ot only is this the proper course, and I have endeavoured amce I 
have been here to act entirely in the most coustltutlonal manner 
posdble. I therefore take tins opportunity of putting before this * 
honourable House the views of Gevernnaent as to the present aitaa- 
tion* and the definite and considered dBcisiona of Government, which 
have been*approved by the Government of India, 

I say, with intention, that these decisions have been approved 
by the Government of India, because issues have been raised in 
Burdoll w hich have a very wide significance, and indeed it is common 
ground that this question has become one of ailt-India importance. 
So many speeches have been made by public men, and others, during 
the past few weeks on this subject, that it is not a surprising fact 
that some confusion of thought arises. My Government had always 
had it impressed upon them that the issue was a very clear ono — 
namely, whether the re-assosamejat of the land-holders in tho 
Bardoli taluka was a fair or unfair one. If, however, Government 
is to judge what the issue io on speeches and Utters, which have 
been spoken and written lately, and on actions which have been and 
arc being taken to interfere with the administration of the district, 
the issue might appear to he a much wider onC'— and, in fact, one 
which, in a sentence, is whether the writ of His Majesty Iho J£mg- 
Hraperor is to run in a portion of His Majesty’s dominions, or 
whether the edict of sqine nnoffjcial body of individuals is to be 
olieyed. That issue, H that is the issue, is one whioh Government is 
prepared to meet with all tho power which Government poaecaaes, . 
and, by the decision of tho representatives of the people of the 
district as to whether they accept or not the conditions which 
Gorornment lay down before any enquiry can be promised, It will bt- 
clearly demonstrated what, is the issue before Government and the 
people of this Presidency, and before the Government of India, 

if the only question to be dealt with is the justice or injustice ■ 
of the re-assessment, then Government is prepared to submit the ■ 
whole case, after the revenue now. due to Govomment has been paid, . 
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the present agitation entirety oeases, to a full, open and ind 
■'-^ont enquiry as oiitlmod In the statement which has been published* 
In making their proposals Government are auKiouB, above all things 
that the agriculturists of BardoH taluka shall b© relieved as soon as 
possible from the unfortunate situation in which they become 
involved as the result of the oiimpaign against the payment of land 
revenue, the justice of which has been disputed by soma honourable 
members of this House* I, therefore, on behalf of Govenarnent 
put before henonrable mem her s the same proposals I put before 
those who came to see mo at Surat as representatives of the culti¬ 
vators dI Bardoli taluka. Those proposals have been published, and 
it ia not necessary for me to restate them but ! must make it quite 
clear that they are not proposals put forward as a basis for compro¬ 
mise but the definiti? and final decjaion of GevemnieBt* They are 
fair proposals, and must commend themaelveij to the mind of any 
moderate rrsan. They contain certain conditions which must bo 
fulfilled before any fresh inquiry can ho promised and these condi¬ 
tions oamiot be altered. I will mention one point only with regard 
to the demand on the part of Government for the payment of the 
revifijed asscssmeut. This is obvioualy a vital csondition being a 
lawful and constitutional demand the repudiatjoa of wblob is both 
unlawful and uncenetitutlonaL At Surat i was informed that the 
condition of payment of the revised assessment would not be accept¬ 
ed end consequently no settlement w as i> 0 Bsib 3 ©, 1 would, however* 
romiud honourable members who are tho elected repceeentatives of 
th<? people living in Bardoll taluka, that it is their constitutional 
right to speak on eehaif of. and decide in the interests of, thofr 
oonetituents. Those hoiwurable members and the honourable mem- 
'bers of this House, must have I am convinced, first of all in their 
minds the welfare of the agriculturists, aad I sincerely trust those 
interests will be the only ones which will actuate all hoBouYable 
membors in this matter. It is, of course, impossible for the''*pre- 
Bent situation to continue* and a final decision must be arrived at as 
BOOB as j)oasibIe. Govenunentt would therefor© ask the honourable 
■members concerned to communicate their decisioti as to whether or 
vUC they, on behalf of felioir constituents, accept or refuse the con* 
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yihicla must be fulfilled before % freali can be ^ 

tbe Honourable fbe Rovenue Memb^ir withm fourteen days 
/fom to-day. 

1 oannot myself believe that realising the consequencea of a 
refuisal— the grave hardship on the agriculturists, the bitteriiesa of 
feeling which will bo engendered, and the mevitable result d£ any 
-conflict which must ensue between dovernment and the people 
concerned—these proposals will be rejected. It is, however, my duty 
to make it perfectly clear that, if these oonditions are not accepted, 
and consequently a settlement is not secured Government will, m 
order that there shall be full compliance with the kw, take what 
action they ^'lonaider diesirable and iiocessary, and will utilise all 
the powers at their command to ensure tbat the statutory authority 
of Government Is maintained in every way. Koither the Government 
of Bombay not any Government could tolerate a position in which 
private individuals attempt to put themselves above the law, or take 
part io orgaii isatioiis which have the effect of iiiduoing others to do 
so. To permit that is the very negation of Government, and it is not 
ooBceivable—whatever may W the coniequoncos— that any (Govern¬ 
ment, worthy of the name of Government in any country, would not 
take every step in its power to prevent, or to put a stop to any such 
action. 

I have not made these remarks so that they might be consider¬ 
ed in any way as a throat. Nothing is further from my mind 
They are merely statements of fact, but it was my obvious duty both 
to thia honourable House and to the people of Bardoli taluka to 
make them, so that the position of Government cannot again be 
misinterpreted or misunderstood. 

Indeed, there is no honourable member who will deny that there 
is a campaign of civil disobedience in Bardoli tahika at the preaeit 
time, and it is porhapa unnecessary foi* mo to remind honourable 
mombera that civil disobedience is an act of lawlessness—however 
convinoad ttioso who are pariicipatorain that act may be that fcheir 
case is just, and lawlessness is none the less lawla^suess because it 
may be fostered or encouraged by persons holding strong convic¬ 
tions, or because its practice may evoke from some men and women 
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iti&a worthy of a cause, Moreover, it would bo welTliiat 

piiblio opinion should clearly roaliso tlie inevitable consoq^donces of 
disregard for law upon the atracturo of any political society. One© 
inen can convince themseivea that it is proper to set at nought the 
legally coustitutr^d ox:ecntive authoiity whose duty it is to ad minis- 
tor, then it ia but a short step to challenge the title of the legislo* 
tive body whose function it is to make the law, dr to impugn the 
impartiality of the judiciary by whom the law is interpreted. Thus, 
respect for law is fundamental In every sphere of social life, and to- 
seek to supersede it by the private will of any citizen or body of 
citizens is to head straight for at»ircby. 


THE BSTXLEMENT DOCUMENTS 
Tfie Leti^s exchanged th^ Surat M. jL C/s and th^ 

Gi^wrmnent rwci^rdlng the Teiyns af Seiiietf^efti 

1 . 

The foliowiog letter was addre^ised by the members of the Legis- 
ktive Council representing Bardoli Taluka and Surat Diatriot to the- 
Honhle the Be venue Member« 

Foo^A, Stm AoamT 
To 

The Honhle The Revenue Membor, 

Sm, 

With reference to your letter dated Aug:n.st 3rd 192B, v?e are 
glad to be able to say that we are in a position to inform Govern¬ 
ment that the conditions laid down by His ExceUency the Governor 
in. his opening speech to the Council dated St3rd of July will b©' 
firlHilcd, 

Tours sincerely, 

Sd, A. M. K, DEHIAVT 

Sd, BHASAH«KB (Thakora of Kerwada) 

Sd. DAODKHaN SALEEMAI T¥EBJEE 

Sd. J, 0, BESAI 

sd. B. k: NAIK 

Sd, H. B, SHIVDASANL 

Sd. M, E- DISIT 
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Anfmttfcemeat kff Ett^atry 

OV'erntiient ^hU'i'eafter giunoaiiced the following ouquiry : 

. The enquiry will be entmsted to a Beveuue Officer and a Judi- 
ctnl Officer, the deciaton of the Judicial Dihcer to pro veil ia alb 
niatters of dilfereiioe between the two, with the follow-ing terms of 
re/erenoe: 

To enquire into and report upon tbe complaint of the people of 
Bardoli and Valod* 

(c 3 ) That the enhancement .of revenue, recently ntade ia not 
warranted in terms of the Land Bevonue Code: 

0} That the reports aceeaeible to the piibijo do not contain 
sufficient data warranting the enhancement and that some of tho 
data given are wrong ^ 

and to find that, if the people’s complaint is hold to be justified 
what enhancement gr reduction, if any, there ahouid bo upon the 
old asecssment. 

As the enquiry i$ to be fulL open and indopetidentt tho piKjpli^ 
will be free to lead as well as test evidence before it with the help of 
their representatives including legal adviserSf 

The following further letters were exchanged between the mem* 
hers of the X-HCgialntive Oouncil representing the Bardoii taluka and 
the Sixrat disJtriiSt and the Hon 1)10 the ftevenue Member; 

Poona, August T, 

To 

The Hon’ble the Hevenuo Member, 


]S'ow that the principal, point about the Bardoii question is 
settled satisfaotoriiy vv© hope and trust that Government will 
{a) Be lease all Satyagrahi prisoners, 

(&) Bestore all lands forfeited, 

tr) Reinstate all Talatia and Patels who resigned their offices. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. A. M. K. DEHLAVr 
Sd, DAHDKHAN SALEBHAI TYIEBJEE 
BHASAIIEB (Thakore of Kerwada) 

Sd. BHIMBHAI R, STATK 
Sd. H. B, 8HIVDASAHI 
Sd. J. B. OESAl 
SA M. K. DIXIT 


m 
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Tha Mlowing dat^i 7tb August 1938 was addressed i 
in'ble the Revenue Mecnber b> the above roeuibejs of the Legisla- 
tiva Council: ‘ 

^eutJemon, 

With reference to yonr latter dated the 7th instant, Govern¬ 
ment, in exercise of their prerogative, will release all Satyagrabi 
pmoBflrs and will be pleased to issue orders gTanting your second 
xequest. 

The Talatia and Patels will he pardoned if they apply in the 
proper form. 

Yours ainoerolyj 


Sd* J. L. EiEi; 

N. B.*-The price paid for the lands which were sold by Govern- 
merit and were transferred to B, B, Naik aa stated in para 88 of the 
Report was about Rs, 11,000. or double the assessment in roKpect 
thereof. The excess of assessment thus recei ved was also remitted 
by Government to the individual cultivators with the result that 
the land was restored to thorn withoiit thair being out of pocket 
to any extent. ' . 

, COKCIUSIOKS OF THE MUHSHl COMMITTEE 

1. In some oases notices of forfeiture were not prepared and 
aifllxed according to law; in some cases, notices were aifixed at 
wrong places: some notices wera aMxed long after tbe expiry of the 
period mentioned therein. The number of cases of irregular notices 
actually put before us is fairly large and drawn from difFerent 
places in the taluka and indicate that frrfgulunty was not restrict¬ 
ed to any smal! area of the taluka. 

2. Over 6,090 notices wore issued against k ha ted ara covers a,g 
the bulk of the lands in Eardolh These lands were quite disproper- 
tioriate in value to the assessment recoverahle In respect thereof, as 
the general value of lands in Bardoli according to Governmeut 
reports is about 50 to 100 times the aMes 80 )ent recoverable there¬ 
from. Siu:h forfeiture la indefensible from either moral or adminis¬ 
trative point of view, 

3. Landu of the value of over Es. 3,00,000 were disposed of for 
Es, 11,000, under the draatlo powers vested in the Executive for 
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^ of landy for assessment highly diaproportioaatB in value 
f xinjustifiable though technically correct, 

4. In many oases proceedings for t-ho distraints and sales of 
movable properties were illegal or rregular. 

5. Numerous cases of breaking open the doors of dwelling 
houBeis, spread over different villages, show that the forcing open of 
doors was by no moans the isolated action of a wayward officer but 
was resorted to as a matter of concerted policy. Doors of houses 
were hrokcB open witbonc any inquiry as to whether the door 
attempted to be broken or broken open was that of a kbatedar. 

6. There are numerous cases in which distraints were levied 
before sunrise and after sunset. These wore a source of great 
harassment to the villages. 

7. Articles such as cooking, vessels, beds, etc., seeds carts, and 
bullocks which are exempted from attachments were notwiihstand- 
ing such eseinptioE seized. 

S. Id Bumeroua cases japti officara while h^Tying attaohmeiits 
made no inquiry whether they were attaching the p/uparty of a 
defaulter khatedar or of any other person, la many cases as a 
matter of fact they eebed the property of persons who were not 
liable to pay any land revenue whatever and the onus of showing 
that the property did not belong to a kbatedar was invariably 
thrown on the non^khatedars whose property was wrongfully seized. 
In some cases even while selling the property m seized no attempt 
was made to find out as to whose property was being sold. 

9. In numerous cases articles destrained were soM at gross 
undervalue and polioenoen and revenue peons were allowed to make 
bids and to purchase these articles at the auction saJee. 

10. The animals destrabed were very severely beaten ,‘ci most 
^oases. While at the th/ina they were not pro]>erly looked after in 
the sense that they were not properly fed or w a toted. 

It. The employment of Pathana among a peaceful people 

was unnecessary and unjustifiable. There is evidence to the effect 
that Patbana employed were guilty of indecent and impropor bcu 
havlour and in at least one casej of molestation of a woman. In 
some cases the Pathans also committed a mallthefte. They were 
-also guilty of ill-treatment of animals. 
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Government invoked the assistaiiee of errminal law 
piiiiisb ibe Satyagraha workera and to break the people's movement. 
Ib seveTel cases the use of crimiDal law was unjusti^able and vin¬ 


dictive, 

XU* Qovmmmcnt did not act^fairly in apix>inting a subordinate 
revenue official aa a magistrate to try and dispose of prosecutions ■ 
which were launched and in instaliing a court in the heated 
atmosphere of Burcioli* 

3.4, Government as prosecutora did not lead proper Ovidonce 
and the process of identification was untrustworthy. The evidenco 
€jTu which these convictions were secured was oiie^gided and avntrust-- 
worthy* Most convictions were at best for offences which were 
merely technical. In many ca&Cj? the persons present on spot 
wore not called. 

15. The Magistrate was wrong in not insisting on better evi-* 
deuce and in some cases has taken an incorre^ct view of law. In 
cases even of nominal offences Gbyommonl aaksd for deterrent 
tientences* The Magistrate in mbfit oases agreed with this viawand 
imposed sentences which were out of proportion to the gmvny of 
the offencSr 

16* The simultaneous and rigorous i^^mploymeut of the pro¬ 
cesses allowed by the Land Eovenue Cod® and other incidental 
activities like wholesale forfeiture, sales at gross under-value, 
disregard of procedure in cases of forfeiture, distraints and sales, the 
employment of Path am, harsh treatment of cattle and their sales 
to butchers, posting of Fathans and police in front of the houses of 
khivtedarfi for hours together, levying distraints, use of the cHmiiiftli 
law and such other measures prove that the processes were worked j 
harshly. 

17. These measures were adopted harshty by Government in 
order to bring the highest possible pressure short of military ocoupa- 
ilon principally to induce the takka of Bardoli to gis^e up the 
Satyagraha movement Govem-mont officials unjustifiably refused 
to believe that Mi. Vallabbbhai Patel and the Satyagrahia were 
fighting only a local economic iasut. Thus Government adopted^ 
moastirBB which were principaHy directed to tbeforfn of the move- 
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f^apart from tfcie object thereof; whio.li were drastic and 
■oppreaBive fa? beyond the immadiate uoedy of revenue oollectron. 
Tvbiif h did not regard the teohnicalitiee of law vritb acrupulousf ros- 
pect; wbieh more often than not disregarded the conaideruiion of 
^genera] well-being towards the claasoj^ aSooted Jshoreby; and wliu'h 
directed to punishing those whom Government wrongly considerod 
as having usurped their authority and to overawing those who had 
accBptsd the lead of tbi© so^oalled usurpers* Thus we cannot but 
come to tho conclusion that the measures adopted by Oovemment 
were punitive and had lor their object retribution and not mere 
>revenue collection and as such were vindictive. 

18* The rigorous, employment of coercive meaaures consolidated 
the Bardoli taluka loading to the adoption of eonceried action t.o 
counteract the activities of Government. The odicial acUvities led 
to the rgaignatiQu of Talatis and Patels and attempts to persuade 
or threaten the vtilagers or villag^e officers resulted in the adoption 
by the people of social boycott against weavers* Asa result of 
official activities all normal work in the taluka was suspended. 

19, As a result of the official activities cattle suffered very 
. senoualy in hoaUh, as .will be aeon from the following table i 


St€ttisifcs attarkjb!^ frtrm 76 Vtllags^ a/^ihe Taiftka 


Total number of buffaloea 

... 10,6X1 

Buffaloes suffering ilineas 

... 3*aoi 

Total number of bullocks 

... 13,091 

Bullocks suffering illness 

443 

TnUammatiop apd excoriation of skin 

960 

Pressure sores 

93 

Ulcerated and worju-eaten 

... 3.155 

Miscel Ian eons illness 

... 1,013 

Total number of deaths 

93 

PiMjpie also suffered in health, Government Departments 


failed to take proper precaution to see that no ininry was done to 
to the health of the people iia a result of their policy. The fact that 
the incarceration of the people aelf-inflioted does not oxonetato 
'■Government from their reaponaibiiity for the woU being of the people. 
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THE ENQUIRY AND AFTER 
The follfiwiag ijs the text of the oorfespondence that 
hotweea Sjt Yallabhbhai Patol and the Government of Bombay m 
Tespeot of the report Broomfield Committee: 

J^vrtify Errors ijt the Rep^ 

Letter from Sjt; Tallabhbfaai Fa tal to the Han'bio Sir J. L. Rieu, 
da terl Bimla, 24th J une, I92ti : < 

My oclleagiiBs and I have by this time made a eareful s tudy cf 
the Broomfield Committoe's Report, and we should uot? like toplaoe 
before you and through 5^ou before H. E, the Goyornor our view io 
the matter. The feeling that is uppermost io our miud Is on© of 
gratification over the fact that the peasants' complaints have beea 
hold to be eubstautlaHy justified but I should bo untrue to myself 
and the peaeanta, 'if I diaguisod the fact that the feeling is not 
unuiixed with one of acre diaappomtojent that the ioamed Comtnis- 
sfoners should by their coaetructiv© proposals havo don© Beiidua 
injuutio© to the vtllagers, which is made all the graver for tboir 
complete vindication. You will reniomber what I wrote to you in 
my letter eubseguent to our meeting in Poona last October, and 
I am bound to say that the constructive proposais of tb© Commia- 
sioners are by no means warranted by the evidence before them, 
I confess, however, that this injustice, t however serious. Is not wilful 
and may b© even unconscioua, and X therefore do not fed iiigtified to 
seek any remedy other than that of submitting a representation to 
the Government pointing out the eeriousness of the iniustice and 
reiiueeting them to rectify it by executive action, 

I shall now proceed to state as briefly as I can, the grounds on 
which I oharaoturiee th© constructive propoaala aa manifestly unjust. 
Some cf them are general and some apply With particular force to 
individual oases, I forget for mj present putposca th© inherent 
iniquity of the rental theory, and submit my remarks assuming that 
the theory Is eoand. The general grounds at© these i 
- 1, The Cemmissionem have based their proposals solely on tho 
rental data, in spite of their cloar finding that ** the proportion of 
the whole area of Bardoli taluka covered by the statistics would fall 
from the alleged bgur© of one4hird to something between one-ninth 
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ktentli '' (Para 53 of tlie Beport), This data oan by bo 
meaBa be dogciibed in the language ef the Settiomeat Manual as 
* GoyaJderahlo in volume ' so aa to entitia the Oommisaloners to make 
them a basis for their proposals, 

3* The proposafg^ hoTvever, have been baaed not oven the 
scanty rental data available in the taluka, but oo mnoh aoantier 
data collected by the Oommisaioners in respect of only 40 out of 137 
villages in the Bardoli taluka, and in some oases on the data for one 
isingle year, Xn 17 out of these 40 villages the data acoording to the 
Commiflsioners tbemseh es, were too thin to suggest the normal 
range of rents, 

3. Thu reason for the enbaiicement of dry crop rates are in all 
cases flimsy where they are not vague and the percentage of 
increase abaolntely arbitrary. Her© are a few samples of the Ian* 
guage used by the Oommissioners in justification of their proposok: 

Of all the villages in Group I, Sarbbon supplies.the best evidence, 
and shows that some increase of assessment is possible (Some here- 
meaning 10 per cent,) ; The group of villages r.ipresonted by this 
and Vadhwania are clearly ripe for some increase in their dry crop 
assessment ” (Some here means 18,8 per cent,); '*The figures of the 
group as a whole do not indicate over-aasessmont/ 

Thus in Group I, the rental data for one village Sarbhon for 
one year (1927-2S) have been considered to r^upply the best JuBtifi* 
Cfttion for an increase of 8 per cent* in tbo dry (jrop ratOi and whilst 
in the other groups a feeble attempt has been made to set ofif the 
dry crop enhancement by a reduction in the rio© maximum ^ates^ 
no such attempt has been made here, though the peroentago of rice 
assessment in the particular village held to afford the best evidence- 
indicated a reduction, 

In Group It having in view the oircumstances admittedly affect¬ 
ing leasing, one fails to see how ** some increase of assessmeBt is 


Group III affords an instance of the most arbitrary and caprici- 
oua inereaso in the mad mum rates. Out of 11 villages 5 villages 
indicate no data whatsoever (as AppendiTi E shows) and all of them' 
have been recoBimended for an increase of 18 per oerit, Gva which 
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bearji asseasmeat wliioh i« 37,5 per o^t. of th& rmtj 
~l30eii recommended fora similHV imreat^e. 



, Many of the villages m Group IV have been brought down to 
Group V, beoaues they *' do not indicate over asjflesauiont/' and 
among which there are “none, in wluch an appreciable rise of 
as«(osatnerit would be justified ’’ and some of wiiioh are the ** poorest 
in iho whole taluka and Feta"’ (P, 7$) and yet an increase of 3:3 
per cent, has l^een rocommended- 

4, If the rent’ 1 1 data were to b© made the sole basis for the 
aBsesemOBt, it was incumbont on the Com miss ion era to collect 
genuine data for all the villagesp The villages inspected by the 
Ooiumlesloners were jnostly those which were supposed to have a 
high rental muitiplo and it is not on likely that if other villager had 
‘been inspected they would have revealed low lental moUiples 
neoeisitating a reduction even in the rates. That, however, 1 admit 
■is problematical. Having found tliat Mr* Jayakar’s statistics failed 
to afford any reliable evidenoe of value^ and that it was not possi¬ 
ble for them to ooilect correct data afferdmg such reliable evidence 
in respect of all villages, the least thus the CoinniissbnersS could and 
should have done was to leave the villages they had not mapeoted 
and found any data for, undisturbed* 

5, 35idU acres out of the not assessed area la Bardoli are under 
grass which the Commissioners found was nowhere exported for 
sale*** The eobancement in the dry crop rates canoot be held to be 
justifiad in respect of this large grass area, for any reasons 
whatsoever* 

I now come to some Individual cases which have been hit much 
harder than the rest* 

I* By far the most flagrant injustice bus been done to three 
villages Ambach> ‘Vedchhi and Begama, whose dry crop rates have 
been increased by 33 per cent* All of them are poor Kaliparaj 
villages* Two of these were inspected and though the pitch of 
rents was high, as the Commissioners theoisp'ves have remarked 
in seme sai^kdr ridden villages such as Ambaoh and Bagama *' “ the 
pitch of rents is materiahy affoeted*'* It may be noted that Vedcbhi 
<(which was not iospeoted) and Ambach f*re th© centres of our rural 
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in the Kalip^irfjj area—wliJoh has b&en farou^ftbly 
noticed by the OommisdionerB—and the 011 b an cement comes vrith 
peculiarly ill gra:ie and as a penalty iar the wori^ which iiii;;ht aome 
day raise the vjJiagers from the level of' y^ti^ur^riddennoBs/ 

3, Eight villages“Afva, Akoti, KantalU Khoj, Palsod^ Pardi 
Kadod, Knva, Sarntban^ in Group 11 have been picked out lor 
special treataient as regards their rice crop rate* Whiiat tli^y 
remain in Group 11 for dry crop they have boon raised to Oi^oup i 
for rice crop. Why 6 village.^ out of 137 should have different 
groups for dry crop and rice otOP+ it is difficult to see. Only 4 out 
of these were inspected ,(Afva, Faked, Pardi Eadod and Saintban)* 
3 indicated no data, and in Pardi Kadcd the data were **affected by 
the practice of manuring before leasing,” Moreover rice is grown 
mainly for local coneumption, and even where it is sold the price is 

exactly what it was in 1&14.” One fails to see, therefore, why this 
special treatment should have been ineted out' to these viUages^ 
Afva*s ia the worst case of all inasmuch as ? large area of tank lands 
which grow no rice but axe held as rcaervoirs of water are subject 
to the same assessment as the rice growing 

3- The ease of five villagea {Delwada, KamElchhod, Orgam* 
Sejwad, Singod) la Group III which indicated no data whatsoever 
has been afready mentioned as also U'%’'a which is partim^larly 
anomalous, 

4, A lower, group—Group V—has boeu thought fit to be created 
for Kaliparaj villages which are the poorest in the taluka. The 
rate however instead of being lowered has been raised by B per cont. 

But 1 shall bring my letter to a close, 1 have confined my 
remarks to Bardoli, 1 could speak at tbe aame lougtk about the 
villajjee in Cboraai where a high maiimum rate already presses too 
hard on the poor poasantry. The rental data are there no doubt 
larger In volume, but the other general remarks about Bardoli apply 
with equal force to the villages in that taluka, and the least the 
eJommisaloners could have done was to leave the villages undiaturb- 
ed* There are in that taluka some cases of particularly anomalous 
grouping aud rating which I am asking Rao Bahadur Bbimbhai to 
bring to your notice. 
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I conolude, even the the dry crop maximum rates in both the 
taiukas air® capable of cousiderable reductioii and the rice maximnm 
rates of a much larger reduction than has been rocomnjettdod^ But 
ff that is not done, f hope and trust that GoTrornment will maintain 
the oM rates in both the talukas in view of the fact that the report 
apparently opens up the question of all revision settlements made 
during the recent years, and points to the necessity of deferrmg 
consideration of them until legialation laying down tbe procedure of 
making revision settlements cornea to be paeaed* But if that did 
not cornv, the least that the Government owe to the viliagea is to 
remedy the injustke in case of villages which have had to ijuffer 
particular hardship. 

Should you think it necessary that we should meet, I should be 
glad to wait on you. 


R^ninder 

Second letter dated Ahmedabad, July IS, 19^39, from Sjt, ValSabh- 
bhai Patel to Sir J, L. Eieu, 

This is to remind you that I am still without svou an aoknow- 
iedgment of my letter of the S4th nltimo. The Govorntaeat'S letter 
to Mr, Shroff, M, L. C, prompts me to send you this remmde)-. 
Whilst I tender my congratulations to His Excellency for the 
decision conveyed in the letter to Mr, Shroff, I have not been able to 
follow the exception made in the cases of Bardoli and Chorasi 
being enbanDod, whatever happens to the Other ptacos, I appreciate 
the decision. But ff it moans that Bardoli aod Chorasi cannot 
receive the benefit, if any of the revisions that may follow the 
pasalng of any legislation, you will grant that it would be a Berlous 
injustice to the people of the talukas* I contemplate no such rasalt, 
but I merely wish to point out that the language in which the 
Government decision is worded is capable of the inference I have 
drawn, A& has been pointed out in my latter of the 2ith ultimor 
even the enhanoemont rooommended by Measra, Broomfield and 
Maxwell has been arrived at in error and that in some cases if that 
recommendation is carried out^ grievous injustice will bo done to the 
ryots, Tho people arc gutting some what restive, I have told them 
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am iijt fommunioation Tvitlx Govommejat* I would therefore 
,",.v like you, in view of tbo publicatioii of th^ letter to wMoh 1 have 
■ referred p to expedite your reply, including a clearanee of the doubt 
raiaed in this letter* 


■m 

WM 


Sir J, L. Eieu's reply to the two Istters, dated S, Queen's Gar^- 

deua, Poona, Slat July, 1?)29 : 

Dear Hr. Patel, 

I write to aeknow ledge the receipt of your two iettera dated tbo 
24th June and the 11th instant respectively* 

I regret tiie delay which has occurred in rtplying to the formeT 
letter* It was due to the time required for examining the caaes oP 
the particular villages referred to therein in order that I might, 
satisfy myaelf as to the correetnese or otherwise of yout assertioa 
that *seriouB'njustiee* haa been done to the JanlhoJders of these 
villages by the Cominittee's nonatruclive proposals applicable to 
them* 

rhis detailed examination having been made, I regret that I find 
myself unable to concur in your contention. I consider that, in th© 
light of the con si derat ion. I consider that, in the light of the con™ 
siderations and data brought forward m the Cornmittae'a Report, the- 
treatment of the particular villages to which you refer, can bo fully 
Justified from the point of view of the interests of thoir land-holders. 

Turning to th© more general critieiams advaaesd in your letter, 
With reference to your paragr?tpb3 (1), (2> and (4) and (4) under this- 
htad, I would ohaorve that H is nowhere stated in their Report that 
tb© Committee's proposals are based solely on rental data. On the 
contrary a large part of the Report ifj directed towards ghowing why 
rental da ta cannot he considered entirely by theinseives and how 
their indication, whether scanty or not, can most safely b© used* X 
would invit© your attention more particularly to paragraphs 90 and 
123 of the Report* 

A3 regards your paragraph (3), it is expressly mentioned in the 
liepDjrt (para 93) that the figures appearing in the appendices are not 
repeatod in th© test. If the figures given in report and its appen¬ 
dices, taken together with the diaeuesioa in the former, do not 
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you their intended purp*:jrt, lam afraid that uo ftirther 
eJ^planatioD would be u^sful, 

As r^ards your paragrraph (S), grasa leases were always notcdt 
as such by the Gomtnittoe at the time of their inspections and value 
was baaed on them aocordiiig to circuiustancea (py ra $t of the 
Eeport), The fact that grass is not exported for aale does not deprive 
it of itfl valu©-any more than^ in the caae of cereal crops, does the 
fact that they are conaumad locally. The srietenc© of value ts 
demonstrated by the leases themselves. 

In conclusion, I would observe that notwithstandijng the fact 
that the Coaimitteo a sp'^iHc proposals entailed ja large reduction of 
the land Tevenue as determined by the sanctiouod revision settlement 
Qoveratnent Hrccpted thee© proposals in their totality unhesitatiugly 
and without referenoe to the <|.iic6tion whether or not the considers- 
■ tiona on which this reduction of revenue waa baaed wore valid and so 
acceptable to tba^t extent. lu the eircumsiaeees, tboy couaider that 
they are entitled to expect the same degree of acceptance on the 
part of the land-hold era, and they are not prepared to re-open tb© 
whole ttucstioE of the i^reaent settlement in iustioe to themselvea; 
they wQolil ha ve to do if modification of it solely frotn the point of 
view of the iand-hoMersj were now introduced In it, 

kecii/y FaipMc Ejiws 
Sjt. Valiabhbhai Paters reply to the above: 

1 thank you for your letter of the 21»t July. I have no desire to 
ask Gov#?fcm©at to re-open the whole cjueytiou as you have put it, 
not liecause the ryots have anything to fear from any,such re-open^ 
ing. But I recognise that there must be some finality in such mat¬ 
ters, What I have asked is what is always done even in final 
awards in arbitration cases, uainely, rectification of palpable errors 
unconecionsly comEiiittijd by arbitrat^^rs, My submission is that I 
have brought to tho notice of the Goverumont such errors in a report 
whioh is otherwise worthy of high praise for the impartial labours 
that Messrs* Broomfield and Maxwell have put into the en<iairy- 
. But it is a pamful injustice when it is brought to their notice only 
by way of prayer. It is hardly a healUty sign that tho ry ots should 
always have to resort to direct action to bring home to Governniont 
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iits63 of apparent injustice and hardship. As I havo no desire 
put the ryots to the "hardships of any further striiggloi I must 
sttbniit to what is in my opinion an obvious jujustico* 

Your lot to r i s e i 1 e n t—perhaps d ol i beratel y —a s rego rda an i m - 
portant point raised in my second letter. May I assume that BurdoH 
and Cborasi will not be denied the benefit* if any* of the propoaed 
new legislation? I should be thankful to hays my assumption eon- 
firmed by you, 


Nc U/i(lertaking Possible 

Latter dated Sth August im, Poona* from Sir J* L* Rieu to Sjt,, 
Tallablibhai Patel: 

.1 Write in reply to your further letter of the 2nd lustaiit* 

1f t may be permitted to say so, your statement of the case 
simply bogs the question. You contend that Government ought to 
rectify palpable errors unconsciously committed by the members of 
the Committee and so redreas instances of palpable injustice, This 
might perhaps be admitted as a purely general proposition, but I fail, 
to see that It has any practical applioatjon to the present partiouiar 
case. Your contentien is bn^cd on the assumption the justification 
for which 1 must decline to admit. And* further you a sail me that ail 
such errors must necessarily be errors that operate adversely to the 
interesta of the landholders. You overlook the possibility of the 
existence of ainiilar errors that would operate adversely to the rights ^ 
of the State, That Involves another assumption which I regret lam 
unable to admit as being valid. 

With regard to the point raised in the concludiog paragraph of 
your letter* I think it must be evident both from His Excellency the 
Governor's pronouncements and from tny speech during the debate 
in the Conncil on the resolution moved by Mr. Pataskar, M, L, C.,. 
that Government are not prepared at pres:?nt to give an undertaking 
that the revision settlements of the Bardoli and Ohorasi talukas as ^ 
modified by the acceptance by Government of the Committee’s 
recommendations* will be,further revised in the light of such land, 
revenue legislatien as may at Home future date be passed by the - 
Ofiuncil. —.—, 




I MAY EEVIYE SATYAaRAHA 
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- ter dated Abmedabadj 1,4th August 19^9 from 5jt, Vallabh- 
bhai Paiel to Sir J, L* Bieu : 

I miut uow rofraiti from entering into further argumont with 
you in coniteotioii 'with what appear to mo io be palpable ©rrora in 
the otherwise estimable report of Broomdeld and Maxwell- 

Though the Qoveniment did pot aooept my suggeation that the report 
should be, iu bo many words, binding on either party* I know that in 
■this matter of the errors, I dare not enter upon a Satyagraha struggle 
with the Government, It would be inconsistent with my profesgioa 
of what to in© is a grand doctrine* 

JCith reierenoe to the other patt of the letter, I regret the attitude 
the Oovemment 8 ^ 5 eIn.to have triken up* As to that my course \m 
absolutely clear and I hereby beg to give tho Oovorniueut mtiu© 

. that should the contemplated settlements arising out of the proposed 
’ legialation be benefieial to Bardoli and Ohorasi, if it was made 
aMJlicable to them,' in justice to these poor cultivators, i would ba 
.hound to press for retrospective effect being given to such legislation 
so far as these taluk^^ are conceraedi even though it may be at the 
, risk of a revival of Satyagraha* 

I take it that you have no objsctionto our correspondence being 
made public. 
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